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Sirjffm.&g  i^t  f&itor.. 


It  Is  not  withont  aAxitty  tttsi  tlie  preaent  Editor  ondwtakeB  the  re- 
Bpottnlulitf  Thiih'  the '  maiiagflrs  of  Tbb' EV angelical  Maoazinb  have 
entrosted  to  his  citre.  -  Thu  jonrnal  has  outlived  many  ooiiipetiton,  and 
ft  iiiimerous  band  of  editors  and  contributors.  It  baa  cLronicIed  the 
tnrUi  mnd  aotivitj  of  many  fam'oDB  DrgaaisBtloos  fur  Christian  nwful- 
nesL  Amid  tbe-'strire  of  coutendiirg  parties,  it  has  |»re(kArved  a  Catholic 
B[nrit,  and  by  gedtle'tniniBUieB  of  love  and  wisdom 'has  promoted  the 
life  of  the  Evangelical  Chiin^eb, :  The  benevcrieati  ptirpose  with  which 
it  ham  been  associated  from  its'  formfition  endears' it' to  many,  and  the 
name  it  bean  proclaims  the  boimdlefls  love  of  God  and  the  deep  need 
of  man. 

We  nae  the  term  "  Evangelical "  in  its  oldest,  deepest  meaning.  In 
this  aense,  there  ia  stronger  reason  than  ever  for  assigning  to  this 
Magazine  an  important  functioa  in  the  serial  literature  of  the  day. 
The  irord  "  Evangelical "  describes  and  cbaracterises  the  ministry  of  . 
our  Divine  Lord.  The  story  of  His  life,  the  reality  of  His  sacrifioial 
love^  the  mystery  of  His  death,  the  witness  to  His  resurreoUon  con- 
ititnted  "ras  Gosfxl."  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  to  Lnke, 
or  to  John,  was  the  mode  in  «hich  each  severally  told  the  story,  and 
preacrved  the  record  of  this  perfect  revelation  of  the  Father,  This 
QotfA  waa  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  "  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salva- 
tion." It  took  account  of  the  grievous  malady  of  our  race,  and  pro- 
pounded the  only  remedy.  It  solved  the  problems  of  sages  who  were 
seeking  for  wisdom,  and  satisfied  the  search  of  those  who  were  rest* 
leasly  demanding  a  sign  from  heaven.     Paul  was  "  not  ashamed  "  of  it, 
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but  "connteil  all  tliinga  bnt  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledgo " 
enshrined  within  it,  and  "  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Chriat, 
and  Him  crucified."  The  teaching  which  aims  to  reveal  and  exalt 
"  the  Name  that  is  above,  every  name,"  which  teatiSea  to  the  fulness  of 
God's  love  to  man,  which  proclaims  the  reality  of  the  great  sacrifice  and 
propitiation  for  the  siva  of  the  whole  woild,  which  proves  the  act  of 
faith  in  Christ  to  be  the  condition  and  the  germ  of  a  complet«  salva- 
tion, and  which  identifies  such  faith  with  the  dying  and  rising  again  of 
our  spirits  with  Christ,  ia  "  evangelical." 

This  Divine  message  has  often  been  obscured,  and  been  often  txeatecl 
as  comparatively  nnimporiiant  by  the  side  of  plausible  ideals  of  holy 
life.  It  has  been  mode  dependent  on  channels  cut  by  human  hands  for 
its  commoutoation,  and  again  confoonded  with  theories  fashioned  by 
ingenious  thinkers  to  account  for  its  efficacy.  We  propose  to  give  con- 
tinually high  place  to  the  central  truths  of  this  Gospel  of  Christy  be- 
lieving them  to  be  the  truest  philosophy  and  the  soundest  ethic  ;  and 
that  those  who  embraoe  and  embody  these  truths  in  tlieir  life  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  tJie  world.  Jealous  of  every  re|ve- 
■entatioa  which  practically  repudiates  the  gist  of  the  Divine  message, 
we  shall  be  nevei-thelesa  anxious  to  recognise  its  voice  wherever  it  ia 
sonnding,  to  catoh  its  deep  undertones  in  many  fonns  of  ChriatJan  pro- 
fession. A  great  work  la  open  to  as  while  we  aim  to  bring  from  places 
of  concealment  and  isolation  the  common  &ith  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
one  in  Christ,  but  whose  hands  are  too  cramped  to  olasp  each  other, 
and  wluwe  faces  are  pinched  into  mutual  qnerulousaesa  and  suspicion. 

Historical  signifioance  and  importance  have  been  attached  to  another 
nseof  the  word  "Evangelical."  When  the  unity  of  Christendom  came 
to  mean  the  despotism  of  a  hierarchy,  when  the  Church  itself  was  re- 
solved into  the  clerical  order,  when  sacramental  means  of  grace  were 
practically  regarded  as  the  ends  of  Christian  obedience,  thanks  be  to 
God,  men  were  found  who  were  competent  to  break  the  deadly  spelL 
Christian  men  discovered  that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  organised  ' 
priesthood,  out  in  the  wilderness  to  which  they  were  thrust  unwillingly, 
God  was  ottering  His  still  small  voioe,  thnndering  His  law,  and  mani- 
festing His  righteous  lov&  Deprived  of  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  they  fed 
upon  the  "corn  of  heaven,"  far  away  from  the  abounding  river  wiUi  its 
goi^eouB  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids,  the  rock  was  Btnitten,  and 
living  water  gushed.  At  that  memorable  epoch,  the  name  they  gave 
to  their  fellowship,  to  their  churches,  to  their  teaching,  and  to  their 
freedom,  was  derived  from  the  old  word  "  EvangelicaL"  The  "  Con- 
fessions" which  were  the  birth-cries  of  nations,  the  gloiioaB  sense  of 
personal  reconciliation  with  the  living  Qod,  the  song  which  sounded 
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tbrough  Christendom,  were  alike  called  "  Evangelical,"  We  desire  to 
offer  in  these  psges  frequent  illuatration  of  the  principlea  lavolved  in 
this  great  emancipation  of  intellect,  of  heart,  and  of  life.  The  truths 
of  ErftDgelical  religion  are  regarded  by  some  an  mere  negationa,  are  branded 
br  others  as  fractions  dissidence  and  nnbrotherly  protest.  We  propose 
to  ourselves  to  exhibit  the  poeitire  elements  in  the  "  Befbrmation."  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  mission  of  those  who  place  the  name  "  Evan- 
gelical" on  tlieir  doctrine,  on  their  ohnrches^  or  on  their  libertj,  to  prove 
that  all  tha  power  which  Rome  ever  possessed  either  to  spnr  or  soothe 
the  oonscienoe,  tamed  on  her  grasp  of  some  portions  of  the  one  great 
truth,  the  expresrion  of  which  her  hierarohioal  system  for  a  thousand 
jears  has  ever  seemed  to  strangle  or  repress. 

As  the  BiBLK  is  to  us  the  sufficient  and  inspired  record  of  the  Beve- 
IfttiuQs  of  God,  and  as  the  same  Spirit  that  indited  H0I7  Scripture  is 
freely  given  to  those  who  seek  to  nnt^vel  its  difficaltiee,  to  understand 
the  voice  therein  addressed  to  every  age  of  the  Chorch,  we  propose  to 
offer  still  in  the  pages  of  Uiis  Magazine  varied  txpcntion  of  its  meaning. 
Fnelj  and  reverently,  not  shrinking  from  the  proved  dictates  of  his- 
tory or  science,  nor  fearing  those  destructive  principles  of  criticism 
which,  when  applied  to  any  oUier  writings  than  Holy  Scripture,  would 
utterly  polveriso  them,  we  propose  occasionally  to  deal  with  questions  of 
BSttieal  lUerattire,  thus  providing  some  pages  which  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  the  students  of  theology. 

Ai,  however,  tbe  Zd/e  of  (As  Ghv-rdt,  its  work  and  spirit,  its  imper- 
fection^ and  its  yearnings  after  better  things,  the  standard  of  its  bene- 
voleoBfl,  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  its  worship,  its  practical  philan- 
thropy, its  hand-to-hand  grappling  with  unutterable  sorrow,  the  oonso- 
latiODi  of  its  sympathy,  and  its  multiform  agencies  form  a  laige  part 
rf  oar  duly  moditation,  we  shall  welcome  into  our  pages  all  that  will 
throw  light  upon  its  hiBtory,'that  will  stimulate  its  charity,  that  may 
refine  and  strengthoi  the  faith  and  work  of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  quiet,  gentle  ministry  of  love  to  troubled  minds  which  the 
Higaane  may  continue  to  render.  There  are  many  among  us,  vexed 
witb  grave  questioning,  convulsively  clasping  the  form  of  sound  words, 
Md  umetimes  finding  their  footing  tremble  and  their  hearts  sick.  At 
the  tame  time,  there  are  brave  and  serene  spirits  among  us,  who  are 
iiiore  aatisfied  than  their  fathen  ever  were  with  the  foundations  of  their 
laith,  for  they  have  dug  deeper  and  disoovsred  more  of  their  breadth 
uid  Bdidity.  If  the  Magazine,  with  brotherliness  and  sympathy,  can 
'>nng  these  strong  heads  and  aching  hearts  together,  it  may  be  a  power 
far  good  in  this  seething  age  of  speoulation  and  change. 

Christians  are  bound  as  such  to  study  not  only  the  revelation  of  Qod 
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in  H0I7  Soriptate,  but  the  open  pages  <^  the  gnat  book  of  Natnre. 
Ifeff  methoda  of  inqairy,  new  uutnimeDta  of  reaeuoh,  new  theorisB  to 
acooant  for  the  present  condition  and  peat  histoiy  of  the  physioal 
nnirene  have  ootne  into  being  since  thia  jonmal  wm  fint  pnbliihed. 
Science  ia  itself  revolutionised.  Thete  is,  however,  no  neceeaarf  strife 
between  the  last  concloaiona  of  sciauce  and  tlie  deepest  principlea  <J 
eTangelical  theology.  We  hard  made  amtngemests  to  present  to  oar 
readers  some  of  the  glances  which  men  of  &ith,  familiar  with  different 
provincee  of  these  inquiries,  ca«t  OYta:  Uie  rich  and  varied  field. 

In  alt  these  departmentB  of  bought  and  teaching,  tits  E!ditor 
has  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  soatained  by  the  cordial  oo-opera- 
tion  of  many  who  have  long  felt  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Magazine ;  and  he  now  appeals  for  further  help  to  many  of  his  younger 
brethren  in  the  mioiitry  with  whom  he  has  been  brought,  of  late  yeten, 
into  olooe  and  intimate  relations.  Kor  is  he  without  hope  that  the 
Magadne  will  be  enriched  by  some  lay  germons  from  men  who  are  well 
known  in  a&ee  d^MUTtments  of  literature. 

It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  department  devoted  to  oontemporaiy 
literature,  and  to  oSer  some  criticism  of  the  most  noteworthy  contri~ 
butions  to  religious  and  theological  science. 

The  Magazine  will  continue  to  furnish  its  brief  register  of  Chnroli 
life,  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ministry,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  societies  pledged  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  It  will  continae  to  have  assooiated  with  it  the  Chroniole  of  the 
London  MisBionaiy  Society,  so  rich  in  the  record  of  morel  heroism,  bo 
honoured  in  the  character,  the  manliness,  the  ability  and  snoceases  of 
ita  missionaries.  Our  pages  will  not  oease  to  embalm  in  loving  ro. 
membnince  the  name  and  something  of  the  life-work  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  and  are  hidden  from  ua  in  the  light  of  Ood,  and  it  will 
thus  continually  remind  us  not  only  that  we  must  work  while  it  ia 
called  to-day,  but  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  are  enoooraging  our 
race  for  the  crown. 

The  task  we  have  undertaken  ia  by  no  meaoa  easy.  Competition  in 
this  work  ia  keener  than  ever,  and  becomes  more  so  every  day.  Yaat 
capital,  splendid  abUities,  and  world-wide  reputations  are  enlisted  in  thia 
honourable  strife.  We  can  make  no  promises  of  sncoesa,  but  we  can  do 
our  beat  to  "  instruct,  reprove,  and  exhort  with  all  patlenoe,  and  long- 
suffering  with  joyfulness." 

In  the  place  of  capital,  the  Magazine  lives  in  part  to  Bll  the  filing 
treasury  in  the  widow's  desolate  home,  and  it  is  high  aatiafaotion  to 
know  that  the  prosperity  which  ia  desired  and  would  be  secured  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  our  pastors,  would  make  glad  those  who  we  know 
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on  higheat  Aathorityto  be  apeciallj  cast  on  the  teiu^emeaa  and  father- 
hood  of  God. 

IHm  Editor  uknowledges  irith  gratitude  the  cordial  tone  with  vhicli 
hii  brethrea  hare  encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  reaponBibility ,  and 
eiHiuneDdi  the  Taried  interests  of  the  llagaxine  to  those  who  do  not 
diipote  its  daima  on  their  support. 


Gathertd  from  rtettU  rtteorcAM  in  the  Catacomb*. 

Br  THE  Ret.  Eduokd  ds  FABSSENSi,  D.D. 

It  it  not  oar  design  to  diacnas  the  aroheeological  queations  whioh  the 
Cstuombt  of  Rome  an^eat ;  we  wiah  aimpl]'  to  extract  from  the  inscrip- 
ticms  and  ajmbolic  freaooea  whioh  coTer  their  walls  some  definite  infor- 
laaliiHL  concerning  the  life  and  faith  of  the  Ghriatians  of  the  second  and 
tUrd  oentoriea  during  the  period  of  the  great  peraecutiona.  There  is 
not  in  all  hiatoiy  any  monument  to  be  compared  with  the  Cataoombi  as 
a  means  at  making  ns  accurately  acquainted  with  the  ideas  iHiiiA 
nnderiie  the  deepest  sentimeiita  of  our  faith. 

In  fut,  the  earliest  Christian  cemeteries  possesa  this  peoaliar  interest, 
tliat  we  do  not  find  In  Uiem  the  solemn  official  preeentation  of  moral 
ud  teligious  aentiment  aa  it  is  ezpreaaed  in  books  which,  It^  the  laws  of 
lileraiy  eampoeition,  give  to  thought  a  cratain  formality  of  at^le  leaa  tmth- 
ful  periiaps  than  that  simple  utterance  of  the  heart  which  is  spontane- 
ooslj  prodnced  without  thoa^pitof  the  pablic  eye.  The  CSataoomba give 
in  Christian  thought  and  feeling  in  all  their  pristine  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness juat  as  they  welled  up  from  the  heart  of  a  father,  a  motlier,  a 
liosband,  mourning  the  loea  of  a  cherished  Ufa  We  do  not  listen  to  the 
toioe  ot  tho  bishop  or  the  tlieol<^ian  speaking  ex  aUhtdrd,  bnt  to  the 
Toioe  of  one  who,  like  Rachel  of  old,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  the  child 
■be  had  lost ; — the  voice  of  a  brother  or  a  friend  of  the  mnoh-loved  dead, 
*ho  must  needs  testify  his  sorrow,  and  his  hope.  Thus  alongside, 
of  the  Church  which  on  the  tombs  of  her  noblest  martyrs  re-ntten  her 
Uth,  and  reasserts  her  heroism,  the  Christian  family  reveala  to  us  its 
"  heart  of  hearts  "  by  a  fev  words  graven  with  trembling  hand,  or  by 
Mas  touching  symboL  We  remark  farther,  that  Iheae  nnaffeoted 
nrdalions  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  early  Chriatians 
erigiiiated  in  one  of  those  moments  when  the  human  heart,  shaken  to 
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its  very  centre,  rises  irreBistiblf  under  tbe  lufiuence  of  grief  nbove  thd 
onlinaiy  commonplace  of  eziatonce.  We  should  be  much  mistakea  if 
ve  thought  thkt,  b;  slipping  the  coil  of  ordiaaiy  life  in  a  time  of  peace, 
the  heart  becomes  less  genuine,  and  rereals  less  of  its  true  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  then  that  it  becomes  more  transparent.  True 
humanity  is  hidden  by  the  trivial  realities  of  ordinary  life ;  great 
calamities  rend  the  veil  asunder  and  allow  of  iU  manifestation.  In 
these  varied  aspects,  the  Catacombs  offer  to  us  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  early  Christians. 

We  may  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Catacombs, 
In  the  first,  they  were  used  only  for  Christian  sepulture ;  in  the 
second,  which  dates  from  after  the  reign  of  Coostantine,  they  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  visits  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  came  thither  to  cele- 
brate the  feasts  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  visit  the  spots  held  sacred  among 
them  all.  Spacious  staircases  were  erected  leading  to  the  most  cele- 
brated  crypts,  which  serve  jn  the  present  day  to  guide  the  researches  of 
the  archsologiflt  by  indicating  the  position  of  the  most  venerated  tombs. 
Fortunately  this  period  was  not  too  iptoloaged,  for  it  had  a  tendency  to 
injure  the  Catacombs  under  the  pretext  of  adorning  them.  Many  a 
Pope  is  extolled  for  having  decorated  them.  Hence  come  the  many 
coatings  which  have  to  be  removed  before  we  reach  the  earliest  monu- 
ments. 

The  third  period  begins  with  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  who 
threatened  destruction  to  the  Catacombs.  The  Popes,  in  order  to  protect 
them,  closed  the  places  of  entrance,  which  were  already  but  few  and 
narrow.  They  were  absolutely  inaccessible  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Hius  they  have  been  preserved  from  the  ravages  and  the  deoorationa 
which  would  have  been  almost  equally  fatal.  The  brave  and  learned 
Boaio  was  the  first  to  explore  them  in  the  last  century,  often  at  the 
l>eril  of  his  life,  he  having  once  lost  his  way  during  three  daya  His 
work  on  the  Catacombs*  enriched  by  Arringhi,  is  still  highly  interesting, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  errora.  The  dissertation  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen  in  the  voluminous  work,  vhich,  in  oonjunotion  with  Flntner, 
he  has  devoted  to  Bome,t  introduces  modem  criticism  into  the  study  of 
the  Cataoombs. 

Father  Marohi  has  also  contributed  bis  fine  disooveries  in  the  Cata- 
eombs  of  Saint  Agnes.t  His  works  on  "  The  Architecture  of  the  Subter- 
ranean City "  are  still  of  great  value,  notwithstanding  that  all  that  he 
has  attempted  on  the  subject  has  been  revised  and  eolipaed  by  the 
labours  of  that  distinguished  arohnologioal  genius,  the  Chevalier  de 
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Sasd,  whose  skill  in  makiDg  fortunate  excavationa  is  onl j  equalled  b^  his 
iDgenions  commeuts  on  his  diacoveries,  whether  in  his  great  work  novt 
in  enune  of  publica^on,  entitled, "  Homa  Solierranea,"  or  in  his  udmirable 
"Bulletin  of  Chmtiaa  Archieology,"  tbe  journal  in  which  he  records  the 
nndta  of  his  researcbea.  With  marvellouH  sagacity  he  examiaea  the  t«2t«, 
and  makes  floodsoflightBtream  forth  from  comparing  them  together;  he 
diawB  with  Boitnd  judgment  hints  from  the  legends  of  the  martjrs  in  order 
to  diacover  snch  indicationa  of  truth  aa  ma;  be  wrapped  up  in  them  ;  he 
takes  adr&atAge  of  the  remains  of  the  municipal  acts  of  the  Roman 
Pi«fecture,  on  which  the  places  of  worship  and  of  sepulture  of  the 
(Strutiana  depended.  No  single  thing  escapes  him  ;  even  of  the  mauu- 
faeture  of  the  atones  used  in  constructing  the  monuments,  he  makes 
good  use  for  his  purpose.  The  itinemriea  of  tlia  old  pilgrims  to 
the  holy  places  of  Rome  have  supplied  him  with  some  of  his  most  re- 
liable suggestions.  Thanks  to  one  of  these  itineraries,  slipped  in  at  the 
end  of  a  manuscript  of  Alcuin,  M.  do  Rossi  found  on  the  Appian 
Way — near  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metelia — the  magnificent 
catacomb  of  Saint  Callistus,  with  its  crypt  of  the  martyr  bishops,  ita 
imiameT&bl«  symbolic  frescoes,  and  what  is  said  to  be  the  resting  place 
of  Saint  Cecilia.  On  this  spot,  where,  at  the  first  glance,  nothing  ia 
apparent  except  &  vineyard  and  a  cistern,  this  clever  and  indomitable 
explorer  diacovered  the  richest  mine  of  Christian  archasology.  His  ex- 
cavations  and  other  labours  bring  the  whole  of  this  grand  Fast  before 
our  eyes,  and  make  it  live  anew.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  more  than  once  in  a  leisurely  way,  and  in  the  company  of  this 
incompanble  guide,  the  Bubterraaean  city,  which  has  preserved  for  ub 
■0  faithful  a  picture  of  the  Church  of  the  earliest  ages.  I  shall  speak 
only  of  the  monuments  which  I  have  seen,  and  from  which  I  have 
■on^t  the  true  meaaiag  by  the  light  to  be  obtained  from  oonterapomry 
literature.  No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  as  one  trareraea  these  loDg,  dark  passages,  ^e  walls  of  which  enclose 
BO  many  precdouB  relics,  and  are  covered  with  countless  inscriptions  and 
tjmbotic  freBcoes,  It  Beems  as  if  all  this  dust  was  reanimated,  as  If  the 
isuoortal  flame  within  was  burning  once  more  in  purest  splendour,  as  if 
tbe  vision  of  Israel's  prophet  was  renewed,  as  if  the  dry  bones  lived,  and 
tin  hereio  Church  t^  the  third  century  reappeared  triumphant  over  ita 
pretended  vanquishers,  whose  flual  defeat  it  had  long  before  predicted 
in  expressive  symbolism. 

To  one  who,  by  persiateut  study  of  these  inscriptions,  has  long  held 
familiar  intercourse  with  this  grand  era  of  antiquity,  it  has  a  veritable 
resurrection  wilhin  these  bidden  vaultu  ;  he  receives  here  one  of  those 
tBpid  but  never-to-be-forgotten  intuitions  which  brings  bygone  ages  vividly 
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befora  the  mind,  and  enables  liim  to  live  for  a  moment  in  a  remote  P««t 
Above  all,  when  on  coming  out  of  the  Catacomb  of  Saint  Calliatiu,  the 
eye  filled  wilh  the  dazzling  vision,  one  looks  forth  on  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  atrotching  away  in  ita  dreary  rastneas,  the  purple  raya  of  an 
automnal  annaet  flooding  with  glory  the  broken  aquedncta  of  Clandiosy 
irhile  in  the  background  riau  the  eternal  city,  ita  innumerable  domes 
and  towers  glowing  in  the  rosy  splendour,  and  mourning,  as  Dante  ex- 
preues  it,  "  the  dying  day  "  with  the  clashing  ohoroa  of  all  their  belbi 
at  once,  one  feels  that  one  has  had  a  glimpse — brief  though  it  be — ot 
the  Bupremest  beauty  of  earthly  things. 

"We  will  not  pause  over  the  origin  of  the  Catacombs.  They  oorer  an 
extent  of  500  kilometrea.  It  is  impossible  to  oonfoond  them  witlt  the 
enormous  quarries  which  verensed  for  building  Rome.  'WhiteibeArtnaruB 
are  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  a  large  number  of  labourers,  and  are 
excavated  in  the  stony  tufa,  the  Catacombs  are  dug  out  of  the  grannlated 
tufa,  and  consist  of  a  network  of  narrow  passagea  terminating  in  little 
vaults  denominated  arcoaalia,  which  supply  the  apaoea  required  for  the 
frescoes.  Each  Catacomb  oonsiste  of  various  stories,  united  with  one  ano< 
tfier  by  staircases.  Narrow  openings  allow  of  ventilation,  and  within  the 
partitions  there  are  rectangular  spaces  called  Loculi,  in  which  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  departed  were  placed.  These  were  closed  by  a  layer  of  stucco, 
which  sometimes  bore  an  inaoription,  sometime  a  fresco.  The  principal 
Catacombs  on  the  Appian  Way  are  those  of  Saint  Callistus  and  of 
Domitella,  which  bear  also  the  names  of  Achilles,  of  Nereos,  and  of  St 
Pnetextua.  The  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnea  ia  on  the  Tia  Nomentana,  tfaaC 
of  Friscilla  on  the  Via  Solaria,  that  of  St  Peter  and  Marcellinus  are  not 
lor  from  St.  John  I^teran.  The  most  recently  discovered  Catacomb  was 
found  in  1869  on  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  the  brothers  Arvolea.  Pro- 
bably it  ia  that  which  woa  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Generosa.  ^lat  of 
Saint  Sebastian  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  originally  bore  the  nmple 
designation  of  a  Catacomb,  has  been  despoiled  of  its  ornaments,  and 
now  possesses  only  very  inferior  interest. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  early  Christians  used  their  Catacombv 
as  places  of  concealment  during  the  celebration  of  their  worship.  There 
is  no  authority  for  this.  We  know  that  they  hod  no  places  of  worship — 
properly  so  called — until  early  in  the  third  century,  and  that  they  wers 
then  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  such  in  the  city.  They  had 
more  than  forty  of  these  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  during  the  hottest  persecution p>,  they  aometimes  sought 
refuge  in  the  Catacombs.  Cyprian  relates  that  it  was  in  one  of  them 
that  the  Bishop  Xyatus  was  seized  and  led  to  execution.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  funerals,  especially  those  of  martyrs,  were  celebrated  t^ 
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tordlight  before  great  crovds  of  people.  The  Catacomfai  aerer 
ceued  to  be  easeotiallj  the  CbristiaD.  cemetery ;  this  lifts  always 
been  ita  bus  characteriatio.  The  adherents  of  a  proacribed  religioa 
dnired  to  "  sleep  their  last  sleep "  in  close  proximity  to  the 
martTis  who  had  sustained  the  honour  of  their  caase.  "  We  love  the 
mar^n,"  said  the  Cbristians  of  Smyrna — in  the  acts  <^  Polycarp,  re- 
prodnoed  by  EnBebins* — "  as  disnples  and  imitaton  of  onr  Lord.  We 
viih  to  imitate  them  and  to  share  their  lot  in  all  respecta"  "  The 
mutjiu,"  Bud  Maximua  of  Turint — at  a  later  date— "take  cars  otiu 
vbile  we  are  in  the  fleah,  and  receive  onr  spirits  when  we  leare  it ; 
hence  onr  fathers  have  been  careful  that  our  bodies  shonld  rest  near  to 
the  bones  of  the  saints,"  Thus  the  Church  loves  even  in  death  to 
gather  ronnd  its  oonfeesois,  as  an  army  rallies  aronnd  ita  brave  leaders. 
Tbe  totnbs  of  the  martyrs  are  marked  by  no  definite  external  sign, 
Tii»  oonjectotal  instruments  of  torture,  represented  in  the  Catacombs^ 
have  proved  to  be  only  labourers'  tools.  The  phials  which  were  suppoeed 
to  ccntain  coagulated  blood,  are  simply  eucharistic  cups,  as  is  proved  by 
meh  inicriptions  as  the  following :  "  Drivk  pioutljf"  We  have  no 
entun  means  of  information  eaoept  that  supplied  by  the  pilgrims' 
itinerariea,  or  the  epitaphaL 

Iho  mere  existence  of  the  Christian  catacomb  is  of  its^  snffioienfr 
proof  of  a  great  moral  revolution.  It  bears  vritness  to  two  things  :  an 
entirely  new  idea  of  ^e  future  life,  and  a  no  lees  thorough  change  in 
the  ndations  of  men  towards  each  other. 

The  absorbing  oonsideration  of  immortality  had  been  the  torment  and 
tbe  gSoej  of  the  human  soul  before  Ghristiaaity.  Every  religion,  every 
I^oBopby  wcotiiy  of  the  name,  strove  to  illumine  with  some  ray  of 
iape  the  mysterious  region  which  stretches  beyond  the  tomb,  but  with-  . 
out  erer  reaching  anything  like  certainty.  It  was  this  craving  after  a 
■ore  and  blessed  immortality  which  constituted  the  success  of  the 
njiteriee.  We  know  that  the  Eleusinion  as  well  ss  the  Peruan 
ud  EgyptiAD  myatciies  recruited  the  numbers  of  their  initiated  by  tlie 
tbonaand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  nra,  but  the  sole  result  of 
ill  these  eager  aspirations,  this  anxious  search,  was  dark  and  terrible 
meertainty. 

lite  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  bo  admirably  expluned  in  M.  Qastoa 
fioiaam's  noble  work  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  religion,  gives  us  in 
tlie  most  beautiful,  ideal  form  in  which  human  language  could  clothe  it, 
tin  true  basis  of  the  mysteries  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  when 
Vttpl  lived  and  wrote.     Their  Elysium  was  represented  under  two  con- 
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fiicting  aspects,  tlio  discord  of  which  the  poet  does  not  attempt  to  solva 
Sometimes  it  seems  like  a  dim  reSectioa  of  the  present  life,  on  earth,  in 
vhich  we  shEJl  exchange  our  warm,  bright  bud  for  the  cx)ld,  pale  liglit  of 
Stani  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  traositoiy  state  in  which  to  prepare  a  universal 
palingenesis^a  Pythagoreau  metempsychosis  which  shall  destroy  all 
personality.  Though  we  analyse  alt  the  systeios,  all  the  myths  of  the 
ancients,  we  find  no  escape  from  these  couceptioua  of  the  future  life, 
save  by  aooepting  the  bold  and  desperate  negation  of  the  de  rerum  nalurd 
of  Lucretius.  Only  these  two  solutions  of  the  tremendous  problem  are 
offered  to  us — either  a  feeble  prolongation  of  our  earthly  existence,  or  a 
pantheistic  theory  of  transmigration.  We  need  no  stronger  proof  of 
ibis  statement  than  is  afforded  by  pagan  monuments  of  the  same  data 
as  the  Catacombs.  Philosophy  had  no  future  peculiar  to  itself,  because 
its  principle  was  that  of  conformity  to  the  general  practice.  The  two 
main  conceptions  of  the  future  life,  so  grandly  pictured  by  Virgil,  re- 
appear in  many  pagan  boryiag  places ;  the  notioa  which  closely  lioks  the 
future  to  the  present  life  was  the  most  widely  spread.  It  was  probably 
under  this  influence  that  they  chose  to  plooe  their  tombs  on  the  high  roada 
unmediat«ly  surrounding  the  city  or  tows,  so  aa  to  bring  the  dead  as 
near  as  possible  to  its  active  life,  and  that  they  lavished  on  them  iu- 
■criptiona  recounting  the  honours,  successes  and  public  spirit  of  the 
departed.  On  the  Appian  Way,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  contrived 
to  bringinto  contact  the  brilliant  busy  life  of  Bome  and  the  somnolent 
existence  of  the  shadea  The  pagan  tomb  has  its  glance  backward  rather 
tjian  onward. 

The  other  alternative,  namely,  the  Oriental  or  Pythagorean  one  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  appears  in  numerous  symbols,  such  as  that  of  the 
Psyche,  so  much  in  farour  at  this  period.  We  have  a  perfect  repre- 
■entation  of  this  in  the  mythriao  Catacomb  recently  discovered  near  the 
Catacomb  of  Gallistus ;  a  comparison  of  the  two  brings  out  the  most 
striking  contrast,  although  it  is  easy  to  discover  many  things  which  sje 
borrowed  £rom  Christian  symbolism,  not  hotrever  without  distorting 
their  highest  signification.  Apart  from  the  very  curious  fresco  which 
reoolls  the  well-known  rites  of  the  solar  myths  with  their  pantheistio 
naturalism,  represented  by  the  Oriental  Yenus,  we  will  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  pictures  referrii^  to  the  exit  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 
We  have  the  representation  of  a  young  girl  carried  aw«y  in  a  gilded 
chariot,  preceded  by  Mercury  the  Heavenly  messenger.  In  brilliant 
colouring  on  this  picture  we  read  the  words,  A}>reptio  Vibnx,  the 
carrying  aioay  of  Vibra.  We  see  that  it  represents  the  sudden  death  of 
a  young  girl.  The  second  fresco  shows  the  judgment  of  Yibra,  The 
Sovereign  God  is  seated  on  his  Uirooe ;  beside  him  is  his  Assessor,' whoso 
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name  meama  Light  of  Heaven.  On  the  left  of  the  throoe  stands 
Mercury,  &nd  on  the  tight  Alcestis,  to  lemind  us  that  hell  may  lose  its 
prey.  This  cleBrty  infers  to  the  judgment  which  sh&U  determioo  the 
scde  of  beiog  ia  which  according  to  her  merits  the  deceased  is  to  be 
pUced.  The  third  picture  brings  before  us  the  happy  soul,  led  by  a 
nuesenger  to  the  celestial  banquet,  and  recalls  tho  love  feasts  of  the 
Christians  set  forth  by  the  mythriac  symbols.  Thus  we  see  that  al- 
though face  to  faco  with  Christiaiiity,  and  even  while  copying  from  it, 
the  syncretic  paganism  of  the  mysteries  does  not  rise  above  tho  confusad 
kgenib  and  vague  notions  of  an  immortality  deatiboto  alike  of  warrant 
and  of  reality,  because  ever  revolving  in  the  vortex  of  interminable 
metempsyclunes. 

The  Christian  Catacomb  rises  far  above  the  uncertainty  of  these 
obscure  myths.  It  breathes  the  calm  air  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Every 
■pace  oa  the  wall  bean  on  its  front  the  mark  of  this  hope ;  as  witness  the 
cantUnt  repetition  of  the  inscription:  In  Pace  J  Sometimes  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  added  words.  In  Deo  vivi»,  or  by  on  unmistakable 
■Tmbol,  such  as  the  cruciform  anchor.  Indicating  the  invincible  nature  of 
Christian  hope ;  or  Noah's  dove  bearing  the  green  olive-branch,  the  type 
d  a  BOul  that  has  landed  on  the  eternal  shore.  Among  all  these  inscrip- 
tions, perhaps  the  most  eloquent  in  its  brief  simplicity  is  one  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Museum,  Terentianita  mmt — Tereniiatuu  Uvea,  Faith 
in  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  soul's  endless  life  bus  never  shajied 
itself  in  briefer,  simpler  form.  The  word  cemetery,  which  is  of  Christian 
origin,  expzcsseathesameassurance.  It  signifies  "  the  place  of  common 
ilmnber,"  and  reminds  us  of  Christ's  sublime  utterance  over  the  tomb  of 
Bis  disciple  at  Bethany,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth." 

The  entire  phenomena  of  Christian  sepulture  set  aside  those  ideas 
of  metempsychosis  so  much  in  favour  at  that  epoch.  They  wituets 
to  the  indestructible  nature  of  the  human  personality  as  destined  to 
live  agun  in  Ite  completeness.  Here  we  may  discover  the  profound 
reason  why  the  Christian,  after  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
refosea  to  sanction  the  burning  of  the  dead.  "  We  may  at  the  same 
tim^"  saya  the  Apologist  Athenagoras,*  "  hold  the  dogma  of  the 
nsarredaon,  and  destroy  the  body  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  raised."  Wo 
will  not  here  discuss  the  philosophic  bearing  of  this  opinion,  but  will 
oontont  ourselves  with  recording  it  The  early  Christians  had  yet  another 
motive  for  refusing  to  lead  themselves  to  pagan  rites  In  this  respecL 
They  wished  as  much  as  possible  to  follow  the  example  of  iheir  Lord, 
Hence  they  adopted  as  their  typethe  mode  of  sepulture  described  in  the 
fourth  Ooi^>eL     They  wished,  like  Him  they  loved,  to  be  wrapped  in 
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a  vinding  sheet  tad  buried  in  ihe  earth.  The  Catacomb  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  fuoeral  cave,  TG17  umilar  to  that  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
laid  the  remcuna  of  the  Cnici£ed. 

Pre-occupied  as  were  their  minds  with  the  future  life,  all  earthly 
glories  aeem  to  their  viaion  but  as  a  vapour  that  rapidly  passes  away. 
Therefore^  in  contrast  to  Oto  pompons  inscriptions  common  on  the  pagan 
tomba,  they  would  insoribe  tm  their  own  nothing  more  than  the  name,  with 
only  a  word  or  a  qrmbol  of  faith  and  hope.  The  learned  reseorchea  of 
M.  de  Rossi,  and  of  M.  le  Blanc,  in  his  splendid  work  on  Christian  in< 
scriptions  in  Gaol,  have  proved  that  tiie  nearer  we  press  to  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  nmpler  do  we  find  the  inscription,  without  a 
angle  allusion  to  the  position  in  society  of  him  whose  name  is  graTen 
on  the  Wall ;  they  do  not  troable  themselree  whether  he  has  been  a 
consul  or  a  slaTe — a  faribnse  of  the  l^on  or  a  oommon  soldier — a  patari- 
fiiaa  or  an  artisan.  It  suffices  that  they  know  him  to  have  been  ■ 
believer  in  Christy  that  he  was  a  man  who  feared  Ood.  Theycared  not 
to  perpetuate  in  death  the  vain  distinctions  of  life,  thus  making  aa 
H  were  a  kind  of  subterranean  Appian  Way.  All  their  thoughts  soared 
Heavenward ;  and  hence  this  sublime  brevity. 

If,  however,  the  Christian  Catacomb  reveals  a  profound  alteration  is 
the  views  held  respecting  the  future  life,  it  also  shows  a  no  leas  striking 
ohange  in  human  relationships.  This  has  been  already  indicated  by  the 
lilenoe  of  their  mortuary  insoriptions  oonoeming  social  distinctions. 
The  early  Christian  cemetery  is  solely  a  memorial  of  equality  and 
brotherhood  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  The  word  cemetery,  which,  as  we  have 
Bud,  means  the  ritep  together,  indicates  to  us  that  in  it  mingle  without 
distinction  the  dost  of  all  those  whom  the  breath  from  Heaven  haa 
animated,  and  in  whom  Ilea  hidden  the  myaterioosgeim  of  the  murrectioB. 
This  perfect  equality  of  sepulture  was  something  entirely  new  at  that 
timft  During  a  long  period  the  tombs  of  the  people  had  beeo  isolated, 
w  at  most  had  been  restricted  to  the  reception  of  the  mortal  remains  of 
distinct  families  as — the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  "The  religion  of  the 
tomb,"  said  Cicero,*  "  is  so  grand  that  it  ia  little  less  than  a  crime  to  be 
buried  apart  from  the  monumenta  of  one's  anoeHtors."  The  first  mention 
tX  a  oommon  burying  place  was  for  the  promiscuooa  collection  of  people 
at  the  Esquilinegatei  "There,"  says  Horace,"  was  the  oommon  burying 
ground  of  the  mob." 

Bie  muera  pMA  ttabal  eommutit  tpvUrum. 
liM  oommon  grave^  b^;an  in  tiie  heart  of  paganism,  a  brotho^uiod  of 
the  dead.     At  a  later  date,  we  come  upon  the  Colvimbaria,  a  sort  of 

•   CittTtDtUfU.il. 
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aattauj  hiro,  in  the  cells  of  which  the  nnu  of  both  the  freed-mea  &nd 
iIiTS  of  the  great  Patricum  families  wen  i&cluiled  ;  these  are  a  widening 
nftliB&milj,  and  extend  its  foneral  hoapitalitiee  erra  to  its  dependento. 
At  s  itUl  later  period,  a  nnoiber  of  faoenl  sodetiM  uose  which  combina 
to  gatti  the  sepulchres  of  their  memben ;  these  were  filled  prinoipally 
b;  the  poorer  classes,  slares  or  labourers ;  each  one  had  its  ezclusiTg 
dianeter,  and  was  onlj'  open  to  its  own  memben,  an  order  of  men  not 
linked  togethv  by  anj  common  tie.  From  this  point  of  view  they  present 
a  nmote  analogy  with  the  Christian  Church,  which  reoognises  neither 
liok,  nor  fortone,  nor  digoitj,  with  regard  to  anything  that  bean  oa 
Christian  fidth,  and  the  destiny  of  the  immortal  soal,  and  which  thni 
rHtoRs  the  true  idea  of  humanity,  disentangling  it  from  the  adrentitioos 
draimstMicflR  of  the  present  life,  which  were  the  main  constderattoa 
imoig  the  lowest  classes  of  the  heathen  world. 

Tba  Catacombs  testify  stilt  more  clearly  to  this  novel  sentiment  of 
human  brotherhood  Here  £rat,  manual  labour  so  long  held  in  contempt 
hj  the  anoientB,  is  rused  from  this  unfair  depression,  and  even  becomes 
hdnoared.  For  a  long  period  it  hod  been  entirely  left  to  slaves  or  freed- 
men,  who  by  their  grudging  labour  sustuned  a  high  civilization,  some- 
vhst  SB  the  piles  embedded  in  the  mud  of  the  lagunes  support  the  gay 
atj  of  Venice.  They  were  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  those 
■bore  them,  although  they  had  no  rank,  no  position  in  this  community 
vhieh  they  bore  on  tlieir  broad  shoulders,  like  Atlas,  as  we  see  him  repre~ 
asnted  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  beading  beneath  the  burden  of  tlie 
world  Not  only  manual  w<irk  was  delegated  to  this  class,  but  also 
btelleetaal  labour — the  instruction  of  children,  the  practice  of  medicine, 
nw  lowest  orders  crowded  together  in  workshops,  from  which  they  seldom 
enarged,  except  to  bellow  in  the  circus,  became  less  and  less  dis- 
tingnisbed  from  the  servile  clsases,  almost  to  the  fall  of  the  Soman 
Bepublic  They  could  no  longer  figure  as  actors  in  political  revolatlons. 
The  noble  sentiments  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Seneca  could  not  raise  the 
Isbonrer  or  his  work  above  the  contempt  of  an  aristocracy  who  oared  for 
nothing  bat  war  and  debauchery.  There  is  go^d  ground,  then,  for  our 
ngarding  tlie  honour  paid  in  the  Catacombs  to  honest,  useful  toil,  as 
signalising  a  thorough  revolution  of  thought  and  feeling.  Many  of  the 
inscriptions  plaoe  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  refer  to  members  of  the 
highest  Soman  aristocracy,  for  example  the  names  of  Cecilia,  Cornelias, 
Pompontos,  Agrippa,  and  others.  There  are  indeed  names  which  eren 
bslong  to  the  family  of  the  Cnsan,  such  as  Domitian,  Domitilla.  M,  do 
KoMibrings  many  unquestionable  proofs  of  this.  Moreover,  alongside  the 
remains  of  notae  of  these  descendants  of  the  highest  and  most  ancient 
nobility  of  Borne,  we  find — apart  from  their  own  dependants  and  freed 
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nervtmtB — the  names  of  obscure  slaves  and  labourers ;  and  further,  they 
have  pleased  themselves  by  representing  the  tools  with  which  the  deceased 
have  worked,  as  a  title  of  honour.  This  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  pick- 
axe, wbioh,  being  used  for  the  excavation  of  the  Catacomb,  may  have  been 
considered  as  devoted  to  an  almost  eacred  duty,  but  it  applies  to  the 
implementa  of  the  most  ordinaiy  labour,  such  as  those  of  the  weaver  and 
the  hosier.  One  fresco  in  St.  Callistus  represents  the  blacksmith  at  his 
forge.  Elsewhere  wo  have  the  semblance  of  one  of  those  peculiar 
hammera  which  so  often  denote  servile  origin.  In  the  same  Catacomb 
occurs  the  inscription,  Dyonynvs,  prUit  and  phyeunan.  We  are  thus 
carried  back  to  a  time  when  the  sharp  line  which  in  later  years  obtained 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  had  no  existence,  when  every  branch  of 
honest  work  was  elevated  by  the  religions  spirit  of  the  labourer.  The 
mingling  of  these  memorials  which  confounds  all  tempormry  dietuiC'' 
tJona  from  the  craft  of  the  humblest  artisan  to  the  loftiest  functionaiy 
of  the  state,  brings  before  ns  the  vast  social  revolution  which  was  in 
eonrse  of  operation,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  from  tiie  foneral  customs  of  paganism 
which  had  been  always  regulated,  and  limited  by  class  considerations. 


"%)im  fotu  no  room  fax  l|rm  in  tfre  Jmt." 

A  Ohkistxas  HasiTATioir.  Bv  Bbv.  Johk  KxinrBDr,  D.D. 
"So  room  for  the  representatives  of  the  royal  house  of  David  in  the  Khan 
of  that  Bethlehem  whose  higheit  honour  it  was,  that  it  was  the  birthplace  and 
Ikrly  home  of  Judah'a  greatest  king  !  No  room  for  the  honoured  Virgin 
who  is  to  become  the  mother  of  a  greater  mier  than  David ;  one  whose 
"  goings  forth  have  boon  from  of  old,  from  everlasting  ;"  by  whose  birth 
Bethlehem,  "litUe  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,"  shall  acqnire  a  fame 
which  will  not  perish  with  the  world  !  No  room  in  that  Khan  for  the  birth 
of  one  who  ahall  be  called  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  in  which  it  can  be 
appropriated  by  mere  mortal  or  immortal  man,  the  Son  of  God  I  We  pause 
and  wonder.  How  could  these  things  be  1  Is  the  world  so  entirely  under 
the  princedom  of  the  enemy  of  Ood,  that  it  will  allow  no  better  place  for  the 
birth  of  its  own  Incarnate  Redeemer  than  with  "  the  beasts  of  the  stall "  ? — 
But,  we  shaU  be  told,  oar  wonder  may  be  stayed.  It  was  all  by  chance. 
The  common  maxim  held  good — "first  come,  first  served."  Bethlehem, 
called  a  city,  was  in  extent  but  a  village.  Ita  caravanserai  was  of  small 
dimensions.  There  were  many  others,  probably,  who  had  come  like  Joadph 
and  Mary,  from  distant  parts,  at  the  bidding  of  Otesar  Augustus,  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  ancestral  register  of  their  family  or  tribe.  Then  these  Nasaienes 
came  "  not  with  observation."  There  were  no  visible  signs  of  their  royalty, 
and  no  signs  of  the  mysterious  snpematnral  relation  in  whioh  Uary  stood 
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lo  God  and  to  tnanlitii(!.  Mary  utd  her  husband  nrrivcd  at  the  door  of  tha 
EhsD  an  common  tnvellera,  with  no  aasertton  of  nn^  higher  clitim  than  that 
of  others.  And  it  wsa  but  «  matter  of  conrse  that,  the  better  part  of  the 
Khan  bein^  pre-occupied,  they  Bhoold  betake  themaelveB  to  the  part  where 
the  hones  of  the  tnvellen  found  shelter,  and  that  no  better  Cradle  should 
be  available  for  a  child  bom  there  than  a  horse's  manger  '. 

Quite  trae.  It  was  by  this  ohance  or  accident  that  Joseph  and  Hary 
Mold  find  "no  room  in  the  inn."  But  then  the  chances  and  accidents  of 
man't  life  are  all  subject  to  Divine  ordinance,  and  are,  as  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
hai  somewhere  said,  a  storehouse  whence  God  draws  weapons  for  accomplish* 
ing  His  greatest  pnrpo«Bi.  It  was  by  chance  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  went 
down  to  bathe  in  the  Nile  when  the  goodly  child,  which  could  be  hid  safelj 
in  its  father's  house  no  longer,  was  committed  to  its  waters  in  a  fraQ 
papfTus  ark  ;  it  was  by  disnoe  that  Moses,  wearied  with  his  journey  when 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  Pharaoh,  *at  down  by  the  well  at  which  the 
dsnghtera  of  the  prince  and  priest  of  Midian  were  accustomed  to  water 
their  flocks  ;  it  was  by  chaaoe  that  the  shepherd  boy,  t&e  youngest  and  least 
esteemed  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Israel  when  the  giant 
of  Fhiliatia  was  defying  the  armies  of  the  living  God  ;  it  was  by  chanoethat 
ths  woman  of  Samaria  went  out  to  draw  water  when  the  Son  of 
God  wsa  resting  by  Jacob's  well ;  it  was  by  chance  that  blind 
Butimtena  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
pusi]^  fay.  Time  wrmld  fail  to  tell  of  the  thousand  chances,  as  they  appear 
to  the  eye  of  tnan,  recorded  not  in  Bible  story,  but  in  tha  story  of  a  world 
vhidi  is  ftltand  always  tinder  the  government  of  God,  which  have  been  the 
raiy  pivots  of  the  greatest  events.  The  finger  of  God  is  seen  in  these 
•Ounces.  He  oses  them  for  His  own  great  ends.  And  in  these  ends  He 
becomes  "His  own  interpreter,"  and  "makes  plain"  what  otherwise  were 
aiHier  trivial  or  mysterious. 

Tell  ni,  then,  of  the  chance  by  which  Joseph  and  Slary  found  no  roon^ 
in  the  Khan  of  Bethlehem  ;  we  must  find  a  meaning  and  a  moral  in  it. 
There  is  one  pecnliarity  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  which  suggests 
I  line  along  which  we  may  look  for  this  meaning  and  moraL  No  other 
bom  of  woman  has  ever  had  any  control  or  power  over  his  own  birth. 
Whan,  where,  and  in  what  circumstances  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world, 
depends  in  no  degree  on  his  own  will.  But  this  is  He  whom  prophecy 
Rpiesented,  more  than  a  thonsand  yean  before,  as  saying  :  "  Lo,  I  come ; 
in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O 
my  God."  His  birth  as  a  man  was  His  own  choice.  He  willed  to  be  bom. 
And  all  the  rircunutances  of  His  birth  were  under  His  own  control.  If  He 
sllowed  these  to  he  governed  by  what  we  call  the  ordinary  coarse  of  events, 
they  were  not  the  less  subject  to  His  will.  And  in  the  fact  that  He 
"raflTcred  it  so  to  be,"  that  there  was  "no  room  in  the  inn,"  we  cannot 
ftU  to  see  Hia  marvellons  condescension.  To  be  bom  at  all,  to  be  bom  in 
s  palace,  were  a  condescension  which  no  line  of  onn  can  fathom .  But  the 
draunstances  in  which  He  was  actually  bom  produce  an  impression,  which 
Tt  might  not  otherwise  receive,  of  His  condescension,     llie  very  appeal  to 
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onr  imagination  wKek  oomei  from  these  ciicnnutanoH  aid*,  and  rightly 
uds,  the  imprauion.    When  Heber  »w.jg  : 

"  Cold  on  Hi«  enulle  tha  dew-Jropi  >r«  nhiniDg, 
Low  liei  Hi*  head  with  the  bsuta  of  tha  itall : " 
AndUilton— 

"  n  wa»  the  winter  wild 
Whan  the  heavsn-honi  child. 

All  meuil/  wrapped  In  tha  rada  manger  lies ; 
Natnre  in  awa  to  Him 
Had  dofful  har  gandj  trim: " 
onr  imagination  lupplies  the  ahortcoming  of  onr  reaaon,  and  we  feel  aome- 
what  of  that  oondeaoenaion  which  we  oannot  meainre.     If  there  be  not  in 
the  light  of  reason  an  appreciable  difference  between  the  palace  of  Augnatns 
and  the  atable  of  the  Khan  at  Bethlehem,  when  the  deaoent  to  either  ia  from 
the  higheit  throne  in  glory,  Uiere  ia  an  ^tprecisble  difference  between  tha 
aentiment  awakened  in  nabj  the  atcOT  of  the  birth  of  JeauB  in  the  stable,  and 
what  might  have  been  awakened  had  He  been  bom  amid  all  the  royal 
hononra  with  which  imperial  power  and  wealth  oonld  hare  welcomed  Him 
into  the  world.     The  condeaoeusion  of  our  Lord,  however,  ia  not  so  mneh 
a  matter  for  ■peach  as  for  meditation.    Let   us   muse  upon  it  till  "  onr 
hearta  bom  within  us,"  and  our  wonder  rises  to  adoration  and  worship. 

In  the  cironmatasoea  of  our  Lord's  birth,  we  aee  how  lightly  He  eateBmed 
those  earthly  distinctions  which  separate  class  &om  class,  and  which  feed 
the  ranity  of  msakind.  The  oommand  to  "  Honour  all  men,"  received  ite 
highest  illnatnttion  and  strongest  enforcement  by  Hia  looamAtion. 
In  the  light  of  that  event  we  are  taught  that  pnrpte  and  fine  linen,  Hone* 
and  ohariota,  crowna  and  soeptres,  add  nothing  to  the  real  dignity  and  worth 
of  man  jwhile  poverty  and  lowly  station  take  nothing  from  man's  real  dignity 
and  worth.  It  was  man's  nature  that  Christ  assumed ;  not  royal  man,  not  rich 
man,  not  mighty  man,  did  Cbrist'scondescenaionhonour  ;  butmaastripped 
of  all  those  adTentitious  advantages  which  raise  one  man  above  onoUier . 
We  do  not  on  this  ground  plead  for  a  universal  social  levelling.'  There  mast 
be  masten  and  servants,  rulers  and  subjects  ;  there  will  be  rich  andpo(». 
Even  from  moral  differences  between  man  and  man  outward  diffeienoea  are 
■ore  to  arise.  The  sin  consists  in  ''the  pride  of  life"  which  aooompanies  theso 
differences,  by  which  some  are  swollen  into  demi-goda  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
others  treated  as  pariahs  ;  while  between  these  extremes  there  are  innumer- 
able shades  and  d^reea  of  high  and  low,  each  with  its  proportionate  aelf- 
oonscionsneas  of  importanoe  or  of  meanness.  While  to  the  same  evil  root  ia 
tobeaaoribedthegTowthof  all"theoppresBionsthat  are  done  under  the  sun." 
In  the  light  of  reouin  the  pride  of  life  is  absnrd  ;  in  the  light  of  humanity 
it  ii  omel ;  in  the  light  of  religion  it  is  sinful.  While  in  the  light,  especially 
of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Ood  at  Bethlehem,  it  ia  an  offence  against  onr  own 
■onl,  gainst  out  neighbour,  and  against  God.  By  something  like  a  moni 
instinct  of  what  is  Christianly  right  and  proper,  rather  than  by  au  intelligent 
perception  of  the  truth,  or  even  by  a  consistent  avowal  of  it,  there  is  at  thia 
Christmas  time  something  like  an  acknowledgmuit  of  the  common  brother- 
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W>d  of  all  men — a  broUtsriiood  manif wted  uid  honoured  hy  the  Hnimpfion 
of  DOT  naton  by  the  Son  of  Ood  ;  m  brotherhood  abore  which  the  empeior 
eunot  riM,  and  benMth  which  the  peauntcannot  unk.  When  will  the  time 
H>u  when  *'  kU  the  year  round  "  alull  be  in  this  lenM  an  nnTaiying  and 
mlroken  ChristmaaT 

^lere  is  another  leeion  tanght  n*  by  the  oiroamstaiioee  of  onr  Lord'a  birth, 
tbe  conntarpart  of  that  which  I  have  joit  notioed.  It  efemB  to  me  a*  if 
Christ  would  thos  declare  HimMlf  a  Savionr  and  an  example  for  all:'  Th9 
gnater  put  of  mankind — the  man  whioh  we  often  apeak  of  as  if  the  isdivi- 
doality  of  man  waa  lot  in  the  crowd — hare  always  been  the  poorer  and  leaa 
iririlaged.  And  in  many  landa — in  ancient  natioos  almost  nnirersally,  and 
•Iw  I  in  modem  nations,  except  ao  far  as  Obristianity  has  corrected  their  in~ 
>*itet)ona  and  habits — the  poorer  claeeee  have  been  wronged  and  oppressed. 
And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  that  hare  accrued  from  this,  that  these 
(■nnaaed  dassea  have  been  reduced  to  a  mental  oondition  patnftilly  in  bar- 
nxwy  with  their  outward  oiroamstanoea.  The  pariahs  of  Hindooism  hare 
J^the  oonscionaness  of  their  manhood,  and  regard  themselTes  as  they  are 
nguded  by  othen.  Slares,  whose  ancestors  have  been  for  generations 
■ulaved,  often  degenerate  into  a  slarish  spirit  in  which  eren  the  desire  for 
^Mdon  beoomea  extinct.  And  where  sn^  results  as  these  do  not  follow  a 
itaie  of  wrong  and  oppreosian,  the  wrtmged  and  oppressed  ar«  slow  to 
iMliare  in  the  good-will  of  other  classes,  and  in  good  news  whidi  snob  good- 
will may  bring  them.  In  view  of  these  things,  it  was  not  in  vain  that  the 
Beat  of  God  choee  to  be  bom  in  orcnmstanoes  of  lowliness  and  privation  ; 
t^  He  oondesoended  to  the  lowest  social  oondition,  that  the  veiy  lowest  of 
mankind  might  know  tliat  they  have  a  place  in  the  heart  and  graciona  pnrpoed 
of  the  world's  Redeemer.  Outoast  through  the  wrong-loving  and  wrong- 
doing of  their  fellow-men,  or  poor  and  distreassd  without  the  fault  of  others,. 
l>t  them  know  that  the  Son  of  God  chose  to  share  their  lot ;  and  that  He  hath 
poweo'  to  raise  them  to  ahare  a  freedom,  and  purity,  and  blessedness,  which 
^  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

AU  this  is  very  marvelloas,  it  is  true — a  great  mystery,  but  it  ia  a  mystery 
of  lore  worthy  of  the  God  of  lore.  Uany  yeara  ago — I  venture  to  mention 
sn  incident  which  I  have  already  published  in  a  book  entitled  "  Work  and. 
ConSiet " — eunctunstsnces  threw  me  for  some  months  into  the  society  of  an 
*ged  and  learned  Unitarian.  We  were  walking  together,  one  beautiful 
nnmar  day,  on  the  banks  of  a  Highland  river,  and  surrounded  with'some 
of  the  snblimest  Scottish  soenery,  when  the  man  of  years  and  learning 
■nddenly  paused,  and,  pointing  (o  the  gforiea  of  sky  and  moontun,  said 
*itli  a  feeling  of  apparent  derontness — "  What  an  we  1  Worms  eree^ng 
on  the  earth  ;  less  than  noUiing.  Can  yon  iiw*gin«  that  the  God  who  lighted 
tbose  skiea,  and  clothed  this  earth  with  beauty,  should  become  a  man  and 
^  fOT  us  I "  I  was  very  young  and  inexperienced  at  the  time,  and  eould 
only  say,  "  W«  are  not  judges  of  what  it  befits  the  great  Ood  te  do.  Beside*, 
W  as  we  are  in  sin  and.  misery,  our  nature  was  originally  high ;  it  is 
■pritual,  and  waa  made  in  the  image  of  God."  Before  our  w^  was  ended, 
<■>;  companion  paused  and  said,  with  deep  solemnity,  "  I  do  wish  I  knew 
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what  u  trnth."  T«h>  After,  it  wm  my  lot,  *>  «  jwing  pwtor,  to  «ttat4  tb 
dMttiib«d  of  ft  youth  vho  hkd  attained  tha  highMt  Cairanitr  honoois,  who, 
during  ft  part  of  hu  Unirenitf  conna,  mffared  mnoli  ^>iritnal  lunn  feom 
what  he  called  "  the  inbtle  apirit  of  thriM-dilnted  iofidelitf  "  whioti  par- 
Taded  "  Combe's  Conatitution  of  Man,"  but  who  had  happilf  attaiued  s 
dear  and  loving  faith  in  Chriat,  and  had  dsToted  hia  Iif«  to  the  aerrioe  of 
tiie  Goapel  in  China.  HeDtioaing  to  him  one  day  the  inoideat  which  I  haw 
now  reoitsd,  my  dying  friend  raiaed  himaalf  on  hia  oottob,  and,  with  an  ox- 
IffeMion  of  iutenae  ardour  in  hia  ayea,  aaid  with  energy — "  I  would  havo 
taken  him  on  hia  own  grounda.  BmI  greatneai  doea  not  ooniider  it  degi*- 
dation  to  atoop  ;  it  oondaaoeuda  to  the  maaneat ;  and  the  Inftiar  oar  oonoep- 
tiona  of  Godhead,  the  readier  aball  we  be  to  belioTe  that  He  did  thAk 
wondroua  thing,  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  aarraut,  and  beoome  obedient 
unto  death." 

Hy  friend  waa  right.  It  waa  Qodiikt  lore  and  oondeaoenaiou  to  beeonw 
man,  and  to  be  bom  aa  He  waa  iu.  the  oity  of  David.  It  wai  Oodlik*  1ot« 
to  die  lot  ainnera  on  the  oroaa.  The  award  of  enlightened  reaaon,  aa  well  wt. 
of  faith,  iai  that  the  Inoaraation,  and  the  whole  Incarnate  life,  waa  Ood- 
like.  And  the  reoord  of  that  life  ia  "  with  ni  unto  thia  day,"  that  we  mtg[ 
katn  to  Idilow,  in  our  lower  aphere,  the  exaoqtle  of  the  graoe  of  Him  who 
"  though  He  ma  rioh  for  oar  aakea  beeame  poor." 


^t  SBcts  icn. 

Bt  IBB  Rir.  PnoPuaoR  Cboskibt,  U.A. 
Wb  hare  just'  croated  one  of  thoae  imaginary  linea  whidi  meaanre  ths 
lapae  of  time,  and  we  think,  perhapi,  with  a  aenae  of  relief,  "  Better  ia  Vki 
end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning."  Bat  it  ii  a'  qneation  whether  the 
proverb  ia  aa  applicable  to  a  portion  of  time  aa  to 'a  definite  piece  of  work 
rounded  off  Hid  finished.  It  is  a  saying,  however,  that  auggeata  to-day  our 
relation  at  once  to  the  old  year  and  the  new.  The  old  year  bai  ita  mournful 
reoord  of  aina  and  follies,  and  neglects.  It  ia  a  mirror  ia  which  we  aee  our- 
aelTeB,bntwhat  wesee  is  not  what  we  seem — foritiaapiotureof  opportunitiea 
lost,  vows  broken,  talenta  unused,  and  time  waated — and  if  we  could  daah 
the  mirror  into  ten  thousand  fragmenta,  we  know  that  each  would  only  throvr 
back  the  aame  reflection  from  ao  many  separate  days  or  hours.  Bat 
aormwfnlfy  aa  we  atand  to-day  amidst  the  ruina  of  a  thouaand  plana  formed 
only  to  be  broken,  bitter  aa  may  be  onr  refleetiona  upon  the  selfishness,  the 
aimleaanaaa,  the  littleness  of  our  past  livei,  we  turn  aaide  with  a  new  hope 
to  the  year  that  haa  c^>e)ied  before  ua,  lookii^  up  in  the  midst  of  our  regteta 
and  miagivinga  to  Jeans  Christ  for  pardtm,  counsel,  and  comfort. 

Sow  shall  we  be  able  to  make  thia  year  happy  and  uaefull  This  ia  the 
qneatiaa  for  the  new  year.  Let  us  take  three  oonnaela  from  onr  bleaaed 
UaatMT.    Three  Ueaainga  are  in  His  giftto  bestow. 

I.  Bai  far  At  htart.     "  I  will  give  yon  rest."    An  old  writer  aaya  "  An 
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■axuwliMrt  oatmot  be  a  holy  beut."  I  will  Tantnn  to  mj  that  »  hMii 
■I  iMt  will  KlwmfB  be  »  happy  heaii.  It  must  be  *t  mt  h  to  the  higbeat 
thing! ;  uid  thii  is  only  poMible  to  P^ith  apprehending  the  abeolnte  aod 
wiimp—rhiihle  mffldeiiey  of  Cluiit.  The  way  of  life  ii  a  bridge  of  wUdh 
aotmeanh,  or  stone,  or  plank,  baa  been  the  eonitruction  of  onrhanda; 
ret  our  oonTieticm  ot  tbia  fact  in  no  way  leaaena  our  aenae  of  aafety,  while 
a«  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  our  forgiveneia,  depending  aa  it  doea 
vhoHj  oo  aaother'a  wotk,  cannot  flootnate  with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tidaa 
of  nligionB  feeling.  Tnut  in  Ohriat  impliea  diatraat  of  aelf,  jnat  aa  anrely 
H  the  growth,  of  a  tree  upward  impliea  ita  growth  downwaid.  Here  liea  the 
xrat  <rf  the  heart'a  reat. 

Tbt  heart  ait  teat  la  not  anxious  for  the  fnture.  There  ia  aojnething 
miaikable  in  onr  ignDranoe  of  coming  eTenU,  when  oontraated  with  onr 
minute  and  aoeante  knowledge  of  other  things,  anch  aa  the  fntnre  mOTe- 
moitsofthenioonandatara.  Thaae  phenomena,  though  revealing  the  hiatory 
<rf  imnenae  worid«  are  yet  of  far  leas  importance  to  tia  than  the  affliction 
tfaat  may  thia  year  leave  na  a  darkened  home  and  a  bleeding  spirit.  Tet 
tba  leatfal  hewrt  can  tnut  the  Lord  for  the  future.  "  Trust  Ood  and  fear 
■ot."  "CastthybnrdenontheLordandBawiUaavtain  thee."  Ezperienoo 
tdb  na  that  the  evila  we  most  feared  never  came,  bnt  were  purely  imaginary, 
i^dla  the  things  really  ^>pointed  to  ns  had  never  been  anticipated.  Thia 
tkoo^t  ought  to  make  ns  ^ipredata  the  wisdom  and  goodneaa  of  Qod  in 
commanding  na  to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  beoanae  "  auffioient 
nto  the  day  ia  the  evil  thereof."  It  has  been  well  aaid  that  onr  anxie^ 
doMnot  emp^  to-morrow  of  ita  aoirowa,  but'  only  empties  to-day  of  ita 
■tnngth,  "Take  short  views,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "  this  is  the  aeeret  of 
'■^ipiBesa."  Bnt  even  if  triala,  earea,  aonowa,  should  oome,  will  they  not 
becooM  freah  oocasiona  of  strength  I  The  heart  of  love  can,  by  a  IKvine 
chsmistTy,  convert  all  these  things  without  into  meana  of  life,  which  the 
anlcnring  heart  perverta  into  the  meana  of  death,  junt  aa  the  living  plant  makea 
tlungi  apparently  the  moat  opposite  minister  to  its  growth  and  beauty,  while 
ths  very  same  element*  in  oaae  of  its  death  become  the  miniatera  ^f  ita 
■peedy  corruption  and  decay.  "  Hold  faat,  therefore,  your  confidence  which 
hath  a  great  reward." 

If  70U  wish  to  have  reatful  hearts  thia  year,  let  your  obedimiee  to  Chriat 
be  foil,  prompt,  nnheaitsting.  It  is  with  the  child  of  Ood  aa  with  onr  own 
cUhhen.  The  habit  of  instant  and  mectianioal  obedience  gives  rest  to  a 
ebild  and  spares  ita  health  and  temper,  while  a  recusant  and  dawdling 
obediewe  only  keepa  it  distracted  in  propensity,  bringing  a  perpetu^ 
ptBHore  on  the  nerves  and  therefore  on  its  mental  and  spiritmU  atrangth. 
How  raggeative  ia  thia  thought  i  The  restful  heart  will  favour  the  growth 
cf  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  does  not  suit  onr  strong- willed  indi- 
Tidnslism,  and  ia  hardly  popular  in  our  fnsay,  self-asaerting  age.  "  I  never," 
Mid  a  truly  good  man,  "  waa  utterly  happy  till  I  gave  up  trying  to  be  aome- 
bodf."  Such  heart  will  never  be  overtaken  by  thatmoral  weariness  so  commim 
IB  onr  hard-driven  age,  and  so  apt  to  lead  to  the  aelfiah  and  morbid  oyniciain 
<if  thoae  who  an  baffled  in  their  aearoh  for  happineaa.    Let  ni  then  reet 
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oon&dingljr  in  the  Lord,  in  tlio  hope  ttut  for  the  ya&r  to  oomm 
He  will  tkke  &11  the  contnwtioiu  trat  of  ovi  hearti,  and  giye  life  to  eraxy 
duty,  guidsnoe  in  every  perplexity,  and  oomfort  in  erety  trial. 

2.  Truth  for  tiie  inttUeet.  This  ia  the  uoond  eonditioa  of  a  happy  sad 
luefnl  fear.  "  I  am  the  Tmlh."  We  have  Teoeived  Chriat ;  va  lore  Hi* 
'  troth;  and  we  denre  this  year  to  grow  in  knowledge,  aa  well  aa  grace.  WbAi 
ia  tmtli  t  It  ia  not  a  colleotiOD  of  oatholia  platitndea,  nor  a  bundle  of  popnlKT 
maxima  :  it  ia  a  body  of  doctrinea,  and  it  will  be  our  delight  to  Bxainijie  the 
facta  of  rarelation  in  the  light  of  its  dootrines,  and  to  apprehend  the  detaila 
of  doctrine  and  fact  in  the  light  of  principlea.  We  muat  be  charitable,  bnt 
we  cannot  place  our  liberality  on  a  fuandation  10  false  or  hollow  aa  to  hold  tli«t 
theologioal  error  ia  of  no  pnctical  importance.  Dr.  l>nnoan  well  aaid,  "  So 
error  ia  trifling,  tor  every  error  diapUoea  aome  truth  ;  and  not  only  ao,  bak 
nudemunes  all  the  tratha  t^ftt  anmrand  it,  <a  are  connected  with  it." 
Perhaps  yon  have  been  thrown  into  anme  literary  ciielea  where  yon  ti«we 
found  jonnelf  acquiring  an  eaiy  tolerance  for  error ;  you  hare  heard  Ohriat 
reproached  without  rebuke ;  yon  have  seen  gifted  thinkers  liftuig  their 
anidkon,  and  drifting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  Rock  of  Agea  ;  yon 
hare  breathed  the  moral  mist  that  exhalea  from  so  much  of  our  n:iod«ni 
literatare ;  perhaps  the  truth,  though  still  dear  to  you,  has  become  nioa« 
dim,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Oospel  hare  become  blurred  to  yonr  inward 
perception.  The  word  of  Christ  oomes  to  yon  in  these  arenmitanceft-— 
"  Hold  fast  My  name."  The  old  Lolhuds  were  called  "  Holdfaata,"  not  only 
becanae  of  their  firmneas  under  penecution,  but  of  their  strong  gr«^  of 
the  truth.  Ooleridge  said,  with  a  praotioal  aptnesi  quite  unusual  with  Mm 
— "What  does  not  withstand  has  no  standing-ground.''  "Hold  faat,  then, 
the  fonn  of  aound  words,  in  faith  and  love,  which  is  iu  Christ  JetDS."  Ba 
modest,  gentle,  nnostentatioui  in  all  that  i«  your  own,  willing  to  oonoeda 
everything  yon  hare  a  right  to  yield,  but  be  acrupulons  and  immovable 
ftbont  all  that  is  Christ's.  Keep  your  mind  open  to  truth  from  evexy 
quarter.  God  forbid  it  should  ever  become  dry  or  uureceptive  of  truth  !  Tet 
far  he  it  from  as  to  favour  dogmatism  or  narrowness.  We  can  never  know, 
and  are  hardly  entitled  to  judge,  how  far  the  rejection  by  others  of  macli 
bnth  that  we  value  haa  been  affected  by  tendencies  of  mind  and  oharaotwr 
worthy  of  censure  and  reproach ;  and  therefore  we  can  sympathise  with  tha 
generoua  oonfeasion  of  the  same  Dr.  Duncan — "  I  have  a  straight  otoed  for 
myself,  and  a  wide  one  for  others."  No  passage  in  Baxter's  life  is  more 
touching  and  eloquent  than  that  in  which  he  confesses  that  his  diffionltua 
had  increaaed  rather  than  diminished  with  the  oontse  of  time,  that  he  had 
become  less  disposed  to  dogmatise  than  in  his  younger  years,  and  QuA 
nothing  more  increased  hia longing  for  "the  saints' everlaatii^reat"  than  the 
thought  how  little  of  the  knowledge  of  Qod  this  world  was  honoured  with. 
Iiet  ns,  then,  enter  upon  this  year  with  a  true  desire  to  drink  deeper  at  the 
springs  of  eternal  truth,  remembering  the  saying  of  Augustine — "  A  sound 
heart  makes  the  best  theologian." 

S.   Work  for  the  handt.     This  is  the  third  condition  of  a  hi^y  and  nwfnl 
year.    "  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
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on  «ail."  '*  Redeem  the  time."  Tbe  Lord  awigiu  u«  the  tiro  great 
bctraa — Work  and  Time— ai  a  bleaing  to  ourwlrei  and  to  the  woild. 
Wlutely  amy*  "  that  time  ia  not  a  talent  the  aams  to  all,"  for  though  the 
tweatj-toax  honn  of  OTei;  day  paaa  to  «U  alike,  whether  aleeping  or  waking, 
wk  or  ill,  if  it  be  a  talent  in  anj  aenae,  it  can  be  *o  only  in  reepeot  of  the 
qnutitf  of  vital  energy,  and  the  power  to  act,  that  each  person  enjoya.and  in 
thii  leapect  there  ia  hardlj  any  talent  more  unequally  distributed.  There  ia 
tmth  in  thii  repreientation,  bat  it  it  not  the  leu  true  that  we  are  all 
n^xmiible  for  the  use  of  our  tizne.  Loat  time  ia  an  oppraasiTa  thought  to 
the  child  of  God ;  and  not  one  wooud  of  Ume  can  be  reatored  I  Now  the 
Lnd  doaa  not  giro  na  a  year  to  apend  in  Hia  aervice—  nor  a  day  nor  an 
luQr— only  Oif  prtaaii — therefore  let  ua  not  concern  onraelvea  with  what  i« 
nottmn,  but  «■  hoar  follow*  hoar,  let  oa  tnut  God  to  find  ua  work,  and 
•HTgf  and  heart  to  do  it. 

Then  ia  gre*t  wo^  for  na  to  do  in  Uiia  generation.  We  are  now  «oam- 
fitlly  traailiug'  in  the  duat  the  dootrioe  that  thing*  ive  to  be  left  alone — a 
do^riae  that  the  laat  generstion,  groaning  under  bad  law*  and  petnioioua 
inteifanneea,  hailed  «a  a  aort  of  oodal  goapel.  We  have  to  improve  the 
^lole  high  nmd  of  life  along  whieh  we  travel.  We  hare  a  whole  hoat  of 
axial  erila  to  deatroy.  Drink  sweepa  our  citie*  and  town*  a*  a  stream  of 
be,  and  ia  followed  in  its  [wogrsaa  by  evil*  more  terrible  atill.  The  ''  sin  of 
gnat  dliea  "  haa  reached  an  (fipalling  magnitude.  Sodety  i*  ahakan  by  the 
di^vtea  of  capital  and  labour,  and  notwithatanding  the  immense  industrial 
fnptm  of  oar  oonntry,  thouaanda  of  families  are  this  New  Year  looking 
aith  pale  faoea  into  an  opening  gulf  of  misery.  There  are  thousands— shall 
n  not  aay  miltiona  1 — either  estranged  from  the  Gospel  or  unreached  by  it, 
■ad  Unng  year  by  year  in  thriftleaa,  godless  animalism.  Is  there  not  work 
kere  for  avery  member  of  Christ's  Church )  But  we  have  other  evils  like 
viN  to  gr^ple  with.  Who  can  look  upon  England  without  alarm,  aa  the 
•dipa*  of  bar  Proteatantiam  goaa  on,  casting  a  denser  darkneaa  over  her 
iilMftiea  and  her  relieiona  Ufa  I  Is  aha  to  fall  under  the  >way  of  that  falae 
•jstam  which  the  nationa  of  Europe  are  easting  forth  T  Is  it  only  under  the 
■ny  of  frae  England,  who  has  girdled  the  globe  with  the  broad  belt  of  her 
pmrer,  that  Popety  can  boast  of  her  most  signal  triumphs }  Is  the  Bible  to  be 
Uoished  from  our  country,  to  the  overthrow  of  our  power  as  well  as  our 
nligian  |  Homentoua  thought !  We  all  feet  that  if  EngUnd  ever  givea  up 
W  raverenee  for  the-  Bible,  the  blindoeaa  of  decay  will  atrika  her,  f alaehood 
■rill  sat  away  her  judgment  and  nndemtiuaher  atrength,  and  ahewiU  stagger 
IS  madly  to  her  overthrow.    There  is  aurely  here  work  for  all  the  Churohea. 

I*  there  not  something  aatray,  likewise,  in  the  high  plaoea  of  British 
bought  whieh  Christian* — especially  Uioae  gifted  with  that  mental  power 
which  is  now  the  regulating  fly-wheel  of  influence — require  to  look  into  t 
Ihso  Taylor  aaid  in  his  day  that  Atheiam  and  Ohriatiani^  were  preparing  to 
Stride  the  w^d.  Is  there  not  a  strange  drifting  toward  an  abysa  of  blank 
■uteialitm  visible  in  the  whole  realm  of  physical  speculation  1  Yet,  after 
'111  is  it  not  the  play  of  the  old  elamentt  1  So  limited  is  the  circle  of  thought 
ailhiii  whieh  the  human  mind  can  move,   that  our  ableat  aoientiati   and 
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philoBophen  u«  onljr  tnoiiig  and  ra-traoing  tbe  atep«  worn  b^  the  tread  of 
old  Pagan  thinksn.  Has  not  Chriatiaiiitf  before  now  rat  ita  way  through 
cnrreuta  of  infidelity  u  aubtle  and  aa  Btrong  aa  mhj  that  ttireaten  it  at  pre- 
■ent  1  Ii  there  not  an  imperative  call  for  our  Chriatian  philoaophen  to  keep 
■  watchful  eye  npon  the  progresa  of  ipeeiilative  inqniiy  to  mark  the 
tendendes  to  aberration  at  thoae  critical  turning  pointa  which  may  give  ■ 
new  direction  to  the  whole  onrrent  of  human  thought  1  Is  it  not  and,  llko- 
wiae,  to  be  told  that  the  highest  social  cnlture  of  the  age  repudiates  our 
Chriatianity  1  la  it  not  a  tribute  to  Chriatianity  itself  that  the  belief  which  has 
long  ceased  to  have  say  positive  hold  on  the  mtnda  of  cultivated  men  aiill 
■hapea  with  the  mould  of  long  asaociation  the  protest  of  those  who  deny  it  t  Is 
-there  notwork  here  for  all  the  chnrohes  t  We  must  meet  cnltnre  with  culture. 
Above  all,  we  mnat  remember  that  the  true  power  that 'will  conquer  &M 
unbelief  is  the  Gospel,  pleached  with  wisdom  and  unction,  and  bleaeed  to 
the  hearts  of  men  by  the  subduing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  godly 
miniatry  that  knows  how  to  blend  dootrine,  experience,  and  praotiea  in  holy 
aimplicity  will  not  need  to  borrow  from  Rome  ita  orden  or  its  rites  to  maks 
its  services  attractive  ;  while  it  will  always  be  able  to  evoke  from  the  heart 
of  the  Ohoroh  a  stream  of  beneficence  that  will  Sow  on  with  indreasing 
volume.  Let  there  be  what  Tbolack  calls  "a  following  love,"  tracking  th» 
path  of  the  straying  sheep  through  bog  and  brake,  and  wilderness,  till  it  is 
found  ;  let  the  pastor  embody  in  his  life,  in  all  the  forms  of  moral  goodness 
the  great  evangelical  system  which  he  preaohea,  and  not  allow  Ids  pursulta 
to  encase  him  in  the  hard  armature  of  a  mere  professionaliam ;  let  him 
always,  as  Luther  said,  "  keep  near  Calvary  and  the  cross";  and  the  oon- 
qneet  of  error  and  nngodliness  is  oertain. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  as  we  enter  on  the  new  year,  that  He  who 
finished  the  work  Qod  gave  Him  to  do,  asks  us  to  finish  our  work,  to  leave 
no  work  nnfinished,  easting  it  over  to  the  next  year.  Alas  !  is  any  of  vox 
work  finished  1  Tet,  in  the  great  workahops  of  the  world,  are  men  not 
every  day  of  the  year  turning  out  masses  of  machinery  of  a  finish  exquisita 
anoi^h  to  be  marvellous  1  Is  there  not  in  man's  heart  a  yearning  after  eom- 
pleteness )  Host  not  onr  life  have  its  symmetry ;  uid,  above  all,  th» 
symmetry  of  work  rounded  <^  and  done  t  Christian  life  is  not  a  tangle  of 
ragged  threads,  but  a  web  woven  into  the  pattern  and  with  the  very 
oolonra  designed  by  God,  Death  may  ti^e  us  this  year,  witiiont  our  aooom- 
plishing  all  the  work  we  had  marked  out  for  ourselves  in  the  shapings  of  a 
large  ambition ;  bnt  let  us  strive  so  to  aot,  that  if  it  be  so,  we  ihail  havs 
completely  aooomplishedall  that  the  Zioi<d  really  set  ns  to  do. 


BETBABABA.  OB  BETHAKX  BETOND  JOBDAN. 
Thb  place  where  Our  Lord  was  baptised  (St.  John  t.  28.}    A  find  not  mefked  on 
any  map,  now  sailed  Hukhadet  Abira,  haa  b««n  fbond  by  the  Palestine  explotcn  on 
the  Jordan',        such  a  distanoe  from  Csna  in  Oahlee,  and  of  sncb  a  chatacter,  as 
sj^aieatly  to  snswer  all  the  reqairemeats  <rf  the  Evangelic  namUn. 
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Bt  THi  Editok. 
WizHiM  limiU  cboeen  bj  lumoelf  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  Di.  Uellor  baa- 
fomiihed  m  masterly  muItrU  uid  refuUtion  of  the  olaim  of  tbe  ChrUtian. 
Minittry  to  tlie  fonctioiu  and  honoim  of  the  Priesthood.  We  do  not  kaoir 
whither  we  could  turn  for  a  more  iudd  exposition  of  this  olaim  or  a  mora 
cnuhing  demolition  of  eveiy  main  paaition  or  ancillary  support  by  which  it 
oontinuea  to  hold  ita  ground.  The  lecturer  dispUy a  bia  well-known  courage, 
bii  faculty  of  logical  fence,  and  bia  keen-aigbted  detection  of  the  defeota  of 
bia  opponenta.  He  rarely  makes  uae  of  hia  great  rhetorical  and  declamatory 
power,  though,  many  paaaages  in  every  lecture  glow  with  manly  eloquence, 
aod  glitter  from  their  cleamesa  and  iuciaiveneaa  of  ezpreuion.  He  has 
imparted  momentum  to  hia  argument  by  the  studied  moderation  with  which 
many  strong  conclnaioua  are  worded,  and  throughout  his  discussion  he  rises 
aboTe  personality,  and  ia  abundant  in  bis  recognition  of  the  nobility  and 
sinoerity  of  individnals  from  whom  he  differa  by  the  whole  diameter  of 
Christian  thought.  He  frankly  recognises  the  concesaion  of  hia  mAia  piin- 
dplea  which  writers  and  divines  in  the  Church  of  England  have  repeatedly 
made,  and  the  atreas  and  force  o{  his  argument  are  directed  against  those 
tendencies  and  partiea  within  the  Church  which  reproduce  the  sacerdotal 
aaamnptions  of  the  Roman  Oommuoion.  The  strongest  impreasion  left 
iqxia  us  after  repeated  perusal  of  these  ajmirable  lectures  ia  the  tone  of 
alarm  and  aeriousness,  the  genuine  and  pained  concern  of  the  writer,  at  the 
spread  of  opinions  in  the  National  Church  which  he  belierea  to  be  subTersire 
of,  and  autagoniatic  to,  the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  Apoatolic  Christianity. 
Aa  Arnold  put  it,  "  the  Priest  ia  either  Christ  or  antichrist."  If  Hm 
Priesthood  should  hold  its  ground  as  the  great  magical  manipulator  of 
humsnity,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Church  as  represented  by 
its  liierarahy  becomes  a  second  God,  an  alter  Dent,  and  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  men  are  hopelessly  obliterated.  In  this  grievous 
fallacy  both  Ood  and  man  are  sacrificed.  We  must  confess  to  great  sympathy 
wiiti  this  serious  alarm.  The  arrogance  and  self-complacence  of  mooh 
modern  unbelief  ere  steadily  provoking  the  disposLtiou  of  thousands  to 
yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Priest.  The  outrage  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment ao  fraely  indulged  in  by  acientific  theorists,  fires  the  passion  which  til 
niest  knows  how  to  utilise.  Saoerdotaliaia  offers  an  opiate  to  many  anxioua 
and  sceptical  minds  who  are  afraid  to  pursue  their  own  inqoiriea,  and 
society  ia  in  danger  from  the  very  glee  with  which  Rome  and  RomaniuDg 
•dvoctttea  hail  tlie  signs  of  the  spiritual  unrest  which  will  always  accompany 
tati<a>al  inquiry. 

Dr.  Uellor  has  proved  by  numerous  quotations  from  their  writings,  the 
nnbeaitating  and  impassionad  aim  of  tlw  so-catled  Ritualistic  party  in  the 
Ohnrdi  of  England,  to  aaaimilate  and  equate  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that 
OhuitA  with  those  of  Rome,  and  in  bis  closing  words  be  declares  : —       » 
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"  Thii  Roman  JMiig  <  net  is '  suotedlf  '  •pread  in  tho  aight '  oE  th*  wbtds 
"natitm  ;  whether  'in  vain'  or  not,  it  ramaiiu  for  the  people  to  detarmiiw, 
"  and  that,  too,  with  all  poaaible  promptitnde  and  energj.  That  Horn: 
"  whether  fall-blown  or  in  the  bud,  shall  be  repreaaad  by  force  of  law,  i 
''  who  r«apeota  the  abuma  of  oonicience  and  the  equitable  righta  of  man  will 
"  be  prepared  to  adTooate  ;  but  that  it  ahall  be  illicitly  fostered  in  a  Ohnrch 
*'  whoae  rawon  d'itrt  ii  that  it  ahall  be  a  bulwark  of  Proteatantiiin  is  a  pro- 
"oeeding  againat  which  we  are  compellod  in  the  name  of  justice  and  religion 
"toproteat," 

We  believe  that  the  Tolame  before  ui  will  be  of  immense  lernoa  to  thoae 
who  within  the  Church  are  loyal  to  the  High  IMeathood  of  the  Lord  Jema 
Chriat,  and  will  greatly  aid  thoae  who  in  the  &ee  Churchea  ai  Great  Britain 
an  bearing  their  testimony  to  spiritual  religion,  and  the  ultimata  principl* 
of  Froteatantiam.  The  one  defect  we  feel  in  thii  noble  volume  is  that  thfl 
author  haa  not,  in  the  oomme&oemcnt  of  his  work,  defin^  a  little  mor« 
dearly  the  Eaience  of  the  Priesthood,  and  that  he  haa  not  traced  the  growth 
of  the  idea  both  in  and  beyond  the  circle  ot  the  theocratic  people.  The 
apposition  of  the  Biblical  idea  of  a  Priest,  and  of  the  true  prolongatioa  of 
the  priestly  function,  the  legitimate  correlation  of  the  Aaronio  priesthood  in 
tiie  aelf-corrender,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  moral  oblation  of  Chriatian  faith 
would,  as  it  seems  to  ni,  have  materially  augmented  the  proof,  that  the 
Hinictry  of  the  Gospel  is  not  a  Prieatbood,  and  that  "  the  Priesthood  is  not 
an  order  in  the  Hew  Testament."  The  author  oomea  at  onoe  in  mtdiai  rt* 
and  prooeeda  to  "  elucidate  and  establish  "  the  position  that  "  So  tar  forth 
aa  this  caste  is  a  Priesthood  it  is  not  fulfilling  a  Christian  commjsaion  ;  and 
•o  far  forth  aa  it  i*  fulfilling  a  Chriatian  commission  it  is  not  a  Priesthood." 
The  idea  that  the  devolution  upon  a  aeparate  order  of  men  of  the  reotifica< 
tion  or  the  maintenance  of  relations  between  man  and  Qod,  is  disallowed 
and  condemned  by  the  genias  of  the  Gospel. 

Br.  Uellor  shows  with  admirable  suocinotness,  that  the  New  Testament 
is  the  only  legitimate  field  where  proofs  can  be  gathered  aa  to  the  essential 
nrinre  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  an  order  of 
Frieathood  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  New  Testament  writers  either  in 
name,  office,  or  qualifications.  He  not  only  shows  the  extraordinai;  and 
studied  reticence  of  New  Testament  writings  in  the  use  of  any  nam«  dft< 
rivable  from  the  Hebrew  Priesthood,  but  he  disposes  of  the  flimi^  ingenuities 
of  Bellarmine  to  ezplaia  that  which  is  on  his  hypothesis  so  sore  a  ponde. 
Our  author  does  this  with  a  deftly-rendered  "hit,"  which  i*  enough  to 
make  the  0»dinal  stir  in  his  grave.  The  opportanity  which  the  author  of 
the  Bpistla  to  the  Hebrews  moat  have  found  ready  to  his  hand  for  proving 
the  oontiauity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Priesthood  was  not  only  not  taken 
Advantage  of,  but  aa  Dr.  Mellor  goes  on  to  show,  if  tha  anthor  had  done 
BO,  he  would  have  vitiated  the  main  argument  td  his  entire  epistle.  With 
extraordinary  anargy  and  fulnasa  of  illttstration  the  author  soatten  any 
■aoe^otal  dium  baaed  on  the  Apostle  Paul's  aasartion  that  "  the  ministera 
of  Christ  ware  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  He  dears  away  with 
manly  aweep  of  touch  the  pretension  of  esoteric  "  mysteries "  or  saoreta 
•ntrnstad  t«  tha  Apostolio  oompany. 
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"Tbef  prtaehtd  myvtariM,  bnt  they  never  handed  tbem.  They  were 
riowsrda,  bnt  their  stewBrdship  tna  ux  emb«aiy  in  Tirtne  of  which  they  had 
to  ddiTBr  and  urge  a  meuage  of  raconoliatioii  tmd  love.  Whatever  truth 
thfj  had  TvouTed  from  heaven  ....  they  were  bound  to  reveal  on 
peril  of  a  czimiiial  futhleianeaa  to  their  tnut." 

We  ihoold  like  to  quote  the  entire  paaaage,  which  ia  one  of  the  nohleet  in 
tile  TolBin&  Paol'i  language  about  baptism  in  1  Cor.  i.  ii  most  hapfnly 
■^ows  to  bear  npon  the  argument  We  almoit  wish  Dr.  Mellor  had  her* 
*<»>inanted  on  Cbrncliui- a-Capide'i  explanation  of  the  pauage,  that "  it  was 
the  fimctimi  of  Btahops,  Archbiahopa  and  Frimatee  of  the  Ohurch  to  preach 
the  Goapel,  that  baptism  and  the  other  saoramenti  might  have  been  handed 
em  to  the  pariBh  priaeta  and  other  coadjntoia  of  PanI ! "  With  great  power 
Dr.  Halloa-  diacosses  ' '  the  qualifications  of  the  ministry  "  as  not  neoeasaiy  for 
&  Older  ot  the  priesthood,  and  shows  that  many  elements  not  disconsonant 
with  the  v^idi^  of  orders  and  fuoctions  of  the  Priest  are  positively  dis- 
allowed in  all  claimants  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Analogies  from  other 
pnfaultma  are  cleverly  adduced,  but  the  pastoral  epistles  blow  a  broadside  of 
^vy  gona  against  the  whole  theory  which  treat  the  immoral  oharaoter  of 
the  Fiieet  as  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  ministerial  functions.  He  shows  by 
powerfol  presentation  that  "  affairs  which  demand  different  and  even  dis' 
parate  qnalifieaUons  cannot  be  the  same  offices. "  This  must  not  be  preaaed 
^  abon^j  as  a  universal  principle,  though  it  does  adniit  of  very  wide 
VplicatitHi,  and  as  proving  the  tiieory  of  Apoatolic  Ministry  it  is  nnaa- 


Tha  closing  portion  of  the  seoond  lecture  demonstrates  the  inconsistency 
of  a  hnnian  officii^  priesthood  with  its  figment  of  the  oonseeration  of  plaee, 
*nd  the  speoal  value  of  sacramental  services  rendered  by  a  partioular  class 
of  offioals,  as  in  pointblsnk  contradiction  to  the  spirit,  method  and  teach- 
ing (tf  OUT  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Our  author  finds  the  bias  to  saoer- 
dotaliim  in  hnman  nature ;  and  urges  tha£  it  is  one  which  is  abont  a* 
gneral  aa  that  to  selfishness  and  sin.  Is  it  not  tA«  bias  which  would 
d«vidv«  on  another  the  solemn  responsibilities  which  are  laid  by  oonsoienoe 
on  evety  individnal  of  the  hnman  race,  the  very  tendency  which  shrinks 
from  tile  spititnal  while  it  clings  to  and  exalta  and  indulges  the  material 
slemoit  of  onr  nature  ? 

In  tmndtant  and  hnmonrous  terms  our  author  shows  the  hopeless  eon- 
toadietions  iriiiah  prevail  among  the  great  and  little  teachers  of  tlie  English 
Qinroh,  as  to  what  is  definitely  conferred  or  received  in  "  holy  orders." 

Iha  idniti^  of  the  offioe  of  "  Bishop  "  and  "  Presbyter  "  is  presented  with 
great  doanwM  in  contrast  to  the  aflirmations  of  the  ConneU  of  Trent,  and 
tUs  keyatoiw  of  the  whole  arch  of  "  order  "  is  removed.  Here  onr  author 
aakea  uae  d  Dr.  Davidson  and  Canon  Lightfoot's  discussions  on  the  same 
snbjeet;  andprooeedsto  expound  and  demolish  the  allied  Scriptural  fonn- 
dstim  for  the  idea  and  elaim  of  Apostolic  snoceesion.  We  do  not  find  the 
nnaikable  nature  of  the  erders  of  St  Pant  and  of  Apollos  referred  to. 
It  is  anrelj  an  astoanding  anomaly  on  the  sncoeasional  theory,  that  the 
ChtnA  at  Antiooh  shoold  have  "  separated  "  Paul  and  Bamalm  to   their 
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Apoftolio  fonoticni,  and  tlwt  the  Gtarch  at  Epheiaa,  in  the  Kboenoa  of  Fftnl, 
•honld  luiTe  tent  Apollo*  to  Corinth,  mi  thftt  immediAtely  altenruda  Paul 
■hould  hare  recognised  in  a  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Chun^  the  ApoatoUa 
importamoe  of  ApoUot,  aa  on  a  kind  of  level  with  that  enjoTod  both  by  Ikim- 
■elf  and  Cephaa. 

The  intricate  impOBtiire  ol  eccleiiaatical  pedigree  is  fint  denonnoed  ia 
the  lumiaaoi  common  aenoe  of  Archbishop  Whately,  and  vith  the  brilluuit 
rhetoric  of  Mananlay ;  and  then  the  High  Church  pretention  of  a  raoceaaioii 
of  Older*  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  independent  of  Rome,  ia  demoliahed 
by  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Bngliah  eoclcBiaatics  received  their  con- 
secntion  fpom  Rome,  After  showing  the  hopelessneu  of  the  task  of  proviiiK 
nninterrupted  and  valid  ordeia  from  the  time  of  the  Apoitlea,  oox  author, 
oonoeding  the  pooubility,  discosaes  the  worth  of  the  supposed  iuooeaaion 
with  energy,  faithfulness,  and  some  oaustia  humour. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  apaoe  at  our  command  to  present  the  form 
or  even  the  gist  of  the  three  powerful  lectures  on  the  Ftmetion*  of  the  Priett 
at  tht  Altar,  iucluding  as  they  do  a  disouaaion  of  the  Romish,  the  Lntheran 
and  the  High  Anglican  theories  as  to  the  Presence  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
in  the  elements  of  the  Eaohtffist.  The  play  upon  the  word  "aacra- 
mentally"  which  is  naed  to  denote  the  manner  and  nature  of  a  presence 
which  refoaes  to  eonform  to  any  law  of  thought,  and  is  a  jumble  of  l^cal 
cqqtoadicloriefl,  isthus  eharactecised  : — "  We  desire  to  know  what  tha  chan^ 
and  presence  are,  and  we  are  informed  what  they  are  AtnominaUd. ' '  The 
Sacred  Council  of  Treat  rejects  the  creatioDal  mode  of  the  Presence  becausa 
it  "  cannot  even  be  Donoeived  in  thought,"  and  thus  appeals  to  the  human 
faculties  lor  the  partial  verifiaation  of  its  hypothesis  ;  but  it  at  the  same  time 
prooeeda  to  elaborate  a  thesis  which  ia  more  absolutely  anoumbared  wiUi 
coabadiotiona  Uian  any  other  aasemblage  of  human  words  ever  f  aihioned  by 
the  ii^enuity  of  muikind.  Dr.  Uellor  makes  telling  use  of  Cardinal  Wiae- 
man'a  admiaaion,  that  if  our  Lord  had  aaid  ' '  thia  hrtad  is  my  body,"  the 
dootrine  of  transubtantiation  would  have  lost  the  support  of  the  worda  of 
inatitntion,  and  oar  author  brings  forward  with  great  vivacity,  the  fact, 
that  the  myatorioua  "thia  "  iso/ter  oonaeisatiou  spoken  of  as  "bread,"  and 
that  which  ia  drunk  is  described  as  "  the  cup."  The  ground  whidi  Cardinal 
Manning  has  recently  taken  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  his  Ohor^  in 
refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity,  is  ploughed  up  by  our  author,  and  ahown  to 
involve  the  non -perpetuity  of  the  ordinance  altogether.  The  Bomiah  iaUr- 
pretatitm  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  John  involves  a  division  of  thia  odebrated. 
dUoouraq  of  our  Lord's  into  two  non-connected  parts,  in  order  to  aeonre  the 
sacramental  signifioanoB  of  the  eloaittg  worda.  Now,  this  division,  makaa  our 
Lord's  teaching  self-oontradiotory.  For  on  that  underataading  in  tiie  former 
worda,  eternal  life  ia  promised  independently  of  the  saersment,  while  is  the 
olasiug.  words  etem^  life  ia  inseparably  connected  with  oomnumion  in  btAh 
kinds  t  The  key  of  thia  ch^iter  is  surely  contained  ia  the  words  that 
follow,  "At  Ok*  Uming  Father  hatk  aetrf  m«  and  I  UcebyOte  FtiOtr  [it  was 
His  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  Father's  will},  so  A«  thtit  soMlk  m*  [t.e.,  makes, 
it  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  Hy  will]  esMs  hs  lAott  Us*  by  me." 
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Tbt  fifdt  l«etur«  eontftini  n  thoroDgh-goiDg  examination  of  AxcbAa»oon 
'WShwfane't  attempt  to  extract  MWjriGcial  mauiingB  out  of  the  worda  ot 
inrtitaticiii.  The  frivoloua  attempt  to  ahoir  titat  "do  thi«"  ma;  mean 
"  Mcrifioe  this,"  is  fairlj  demolished.  The  aama  thing  maj  be  nud  of  other 
■Sbrti  to  confer  sacrificial  ugmfioation  upon  the  termi  used  in.  reference  to 
the  nme  mbjocL  Dr.  Uellor  gives  a  fine  catena  of  passages  from  Anglican 
dirinei  whieh  repudiate  the  doctrine  on  which  Fusej,  Cobb,  Carter  and 
others  insist  so  steongly  with  reference  to  the  "  Heal  Presence,"  and  he 
nfiMs  to  accept  any  of  the  onreal  explanation*  which  turn  on  the  "  mys- 
teriw  of  (nhstance,"  the  "mperlooal  presence  of  a  body,"  and  less  on 
the  bTpotheais  of  the  Real  Presuice  of  the  ghrifitd  body  of  onr  Lord  in  tha 
Encharist. 

In  the  leotnra  on  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  our  author 
deliberately  charges  upon  the  Romish  doctrine  "  a  denial  of  all  immediate 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  our  Lord  upon  the  conditions  and  prospects  of 
uunkind,"  and  ntges  that  the  Anglo-Catholiointerpretationia  a  continuous 
and  persistent  nse  of  Scripture  in  a  sense  of  which  Scripture  knows  nothing. 
Dr.  Hellor  acqnita  honourable  men  and  men  of  ' '  transcendent  genius  "  of 
wilfally  paltering  with  Qod's  word ;  but  the  effects  of  their  teaching  are 
qoMlicns  of  life  and  death.  Tha  point  of  dispute  here  is  one  f(»  the  accept- 
■Dce  and  for  the  repndiation  of  whitdi  men  are  at  this  moment  ready  to 
Mshe  all  that  is  dear.  It  is  well  that  onr  readers  should  see  the  enormous 
gnri^  of  iasnee  like  these  which  either  make  or  unmake  all  that  is  worth 
haring  or  holding  in  our  common  Christianity.  Dr.  Uellor  has  shown  how 
unieh  remains  in  the  H0I7  Communion  when  all  these  adventitious  claims 
srs  oonsnmed  in  the  cracible  of  his  logic.  If  here  and  there  our  author 
u  too  fond  of  the  "  dilemma"  to  which  he  reduces  his  opponents,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  some  may  seem  too  sure  and  confident  of  his  resnlta,  we 
twlteve  he  has  done  inealcnlable  service  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  and 
Beriptnral  doctrine.  We  have  left  no  space  tor  remarks  on  the  Priest  at  the 
ConlMsional.  Tha  Scriptural  defences  of  this  sacerdotal  function  are 
utterly  demolished  in  the  seventh  lecture,  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  tha 
difficult  texts  which  conferred  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  upon 
Pater  and  the  Apostles.  The  lecturer  carefully  vindicates  the  claimants  of 
IwM  powers  from  any  arrogation  of  Divine  prerogatives,  nor  does  he  challenge 
tiu  right  to  grant  abeolation  on  a  priori  grounds.  Bat  he  makes  a  bold 
■tud  on  the  utterly  unproved  and  nntenable  hypothesis  of  the  commnni- 
Estiim  h>  others  of  the  power,  whatever  it  was,  which  the  Lord  oonfarred 
spoil  tha  "  eleven,"  and  treats  every  passage  in  the  New  Testament  to 
Thidi  appeal  has  been  made  with  oara  and  abihty. 

The  dosing  lecture  discusses  with  manly  sense  and  great  learning  "tha 
nbject  matter  with  which  tha  priests  profess  to  deal,  the  reality  and  validity 
of  their  decisions,  and  the  moral  efieeta  of  the  sacrament  of  confession." 
eter  Dens,  Isguori,  Bouvier  and  Gnry  have  been  well  searched  for  tha 
*>idnice  of  the  utterly  oonfosing,  insecure,  immoral,  invalid  and  dsceptiva 
kSoence  of  the  absolution  which  on  his  own  hypothesis  the  priest  pra- 
ntmiMs.    Tha  Taritabla  absurdities  and  moral  deluuona  of  the  oocreditsd 
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r  are  put  into  plain  Englirii ;  •nd  tha  raider  msj  learn  what 
I!iiglaiid  has  to  expect  from  a  revival  of  anrieolar  confesaion  in  Iwr 
Kational  Church.  Dr.  Fuaej  conndera  the  ordination  aervice  uf  prieata  ft 
modieiy  if  it  do  not  authoriae  thia  aaorament,  and  it  is  trae  that  the  ritoal 
•nd  mbrio  of  the  Chaich  beatow  mnoh  jiutification  on  his  view' ;  but  it  is 
Another  thing  for  Englishmen  tamely  to  lubmit  to  the  introdnction  into  the 
aanctuary  of  the  conacienoe  and  the  home,  of  a  maohineij  which  will 
paralyse  the  one  and  contaminate  and  dislocate  the  other. 

We  heartily  ouium«id  thia  powerfol  volume  to  our  readers,  and  feel  thai 
Dr.  Hellar  and  the  Congregational  Union  have  laid  the  Evangelical  Ghnrdh 
under  very  great  obligation  b3r  its  timely  iasae. 


Thi  republication  of  the  pamphlet  of  Bev.  W.  Denten,  on  the  oharaoter  of 
Unsiulman  rule  over  the  Christian  populaiiona,  demands  apeoial  notioe. 
The  horrible  and  heartrending  facta  contained  in  it  appear  to  have  prodnoed 
inappreciable  effect  npon  the  heart  of  Europe,  For  thirteen  yeara  it  has 
been  poaaible  from  these  pages  to  learn  the  faithleaaneas  of  tiie  Torkish 
Power  to  all  its  solemn  pledges  and  spedons  promises.  The  Hatti-Shenf 
and  Hatti-Swnayotm  have  been  a  dead  letter.  The  Christian  oath  has  been 
inadmissible  in  a  court  of  jnstioe.  Murder,  rapine,  aud  anutterable  ontraga 
have  been  of  constant  occurrence,  and  have  received  no  check  or  retribntioit 
from  the  constituted  authorities.  In  the  district  of  the  Lebanon,  Mr.  Denton, 
ealealates  that  1,100  unavenged  mnrdera  have  been  committed,  often  under 
the  eyes  of  numberless  witnesses,  whose  evidence  as  Chriatisns  eonld  not  ba 
received  against  a  Turk.  On  the  authority  of  coniuls  and  other  credible 
witnesses,  Mr.  Denton  gathered  together  long  catalogues  of  facta  which 
make  one's  hair  briatle  with  indignation,  and  which  prove  to  a  deinonstr»- 
tion  that  there  is  no  need  of  Bossian  intrigue,  or  secret  society,  or  Servian 
agitator,  or  Monten^rin  barbarity,  to  account  for  the  taming  of  a  v^y 
earth-worm  against  the  heel  which  has  been  grinding  it  into  the  dust.  The 
barbarising  effect  of  tyranny  like  thia  baa  resulted  in  the  deterioratioii  of 
thousanda  of  ita  wntched  victims.  Who  can  wonder  that  blank  despair 
■hoald  have  emasculated  men  and  terrified  women  into  submission  1 — that 
habits  of  oonoealment,  falsehood,  and  cringing  cowardice  should  have  been 
engendered  t  Still  the  curse  has  not  extinguished  oil  vitality^-e.^. ,  in  the 
attempted  conversions  to  islaniism.  During  the  maaaaores  of  the  Lebanon 
and  DamasouB,  thonsands  who  then  perished  died  veritable  martyn  to  Ohria- 

"  TIm  alternative  of  death  or  aocepting  the  Mahometan  Creed  waa  ^-e- 
■entad  not  only  to  men,  but  to  women,  and  even  to  girls  of  a  tender  age  i 
and  thonaonds  deliberately  preferred  the  omellest  martyrdoms  to  atmndon- 
ing  their  faith.  When  we  talk  of  the  imperfect  faith  of  onr  brethren  in 
tba  Bast,  when  we  are  told  of  their  law  morality,  be  this  remembered  to 
their  eveilaating  hononr— that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centory 
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MwMn  five  uid  aix  Utoiuuid,  at  the  leut,  on  that  oocuion,  Accepted  death 
nthsr  than  denj  their  belief  in  Chriit." 

Thfl  legal  cnndition  of  the  Ohriitian,  aa  anch,  in  poaitivelj  intolerable,  uid 
aaamoch  aa  this  state  of  things  eontinuea,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of  the 
BMidi-Taimted  Traat^  of  Paris,  eveij  engagement  to  aaaiat  the  Tnrk  i^ainst 
hit  fonmidahlfl  political  rirala  is  torn  to  tattera  hy  his  own  treabheroos  and 
anclwan  hands.  How  can  men  do  other  than  rebel,  when  ereiy  cadi  reads, 
nariu,  leoms,  as  the  Oanoa  Law  of  his  faith  and  oommnnitj,  that  "  the 
tribntaiy  (or  Christian)  must  neither  ride,  dieas,  nor  live  as  the  Faithful — 
that  hia  women  shall  be  distingoisbed  in  the  street  and  in  the  hatha ;  and 
ha  ahall  place  in  hia  hooae  a  sign  or  mark  that  people  maj  not  pray  for 
him  or  aalate  him.  And  he  shall  paf  his  tribute  standing,  the  receiver 
being  seated  ;  and  he  shall  be  seised  by  the  oollar,  and  shall  be  shaken,  and 
it  shall  be  said  to  him,  '  Pay  the  tribute,  0  tribntaiy  !  oh,  thon  enemy  of 
God!'" 

Wlieo  this  is  "oanon  law,"  and  if  a  burial  oertifioate  can  nm,  as  Dr. 
Saiirdwith  tella  oa,  in  snch  terms  as  these — 

"  Wa  certify  to  tha  Prisstof  tba  Chatch  of  Uaiy  tbat  theimpara,  pntrid«d,  Winking 
fanaaa  of  Ssidch  — dunaod  this  daj — may  be  eonoealad  nnderEToand." 

(3ul«d)  El  Said  HaRBMrr,  Fuii.  A.  H,  1371." 
who  can  wonder  that  the  cry  of  agony  has  at  length  been  heard )  We 
needed  the  recent  Bulgarian  horrors,  and  the  hideous  fact  that  their  peipe- 
tratCTS  have  been  rewuded,  to  aooentuate  the  shrill  and  piercing  shriek  until 
it  has  penetrated  the  eara  of  diplomatist  and  compelled  the  attention  of 
the  ctrilisad  world. 

One  of  the  moat  serious  ohargea  brought  against  the  said  world  ia  that, 
in  the  form  of  the  English  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  it  determined  to  be 
laiainformed,  and  eren  courted  inaccurate  statements  from  ita  own  agents. 
Vx.  Denton's  calm  exhibition  of  this  fact,  thirteen  years  ago,  makes  one's  eara 
to  tingle  and  one's  face  blush  for  England.  One  strange  and  ghastly  satis- 
fsction  may  be  gathered  from  the  statistics  of  Mr,  Denton.  It  is  that  the 
deabuetion  of  Uiia  accursed  race  is  going  on  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  within 
s  few  years  it  will  ceaae  to  be.  "This  fearful  deitractioa,  we  learn,  is 
canaed  by  deep  inbred  Tioea  of  the  foulest  kind,  which  prevail  in  every  class 
of  Turkish  society.  Throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  we  have  the  shocking 
spectacle  of  a  whole  race  committing  snidde — grovelling  in  hideous  vice — 
djing  sensnally,  but  still  dying." 

Tba  deaolation  which  haa  followed  the  track  of  these  destroyeis  is  patent 
throughout  the  empire.  "  Whereverthe  Osmanli  haa  planted  his  foot,  there 
the  grass  grows  no  more."  The  tributary  Christian  is  living,  meanwhile, 
in  perpetual  fear,  without  any  reasonable  security  for  life,  without  one  aafe> 
gnaid  for  the  honour  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  nnarmed  in  the  midst  of 
armed  ruffians,  and  surrounded  by  the  unscrupulous  and  greedy — the  worst 
repreaentatives  of  a  faith  which  has  never  hesitated  to  oommit  the  foulest 
wrong  upon  one  who  doubted  it. 

If  it  ha*  been  our  policy  to  uphold  this  abomination  in  order  to  advanoa 
our  own  interesta,  then  eveiy  Ohiistiao  man  should  thunder  out  the  cry — 
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"PBBih  tltoH  iatatestol"  It  onr  wealth,  wtd  teada,  and  am^n  «r« 
boilded  Tipon  blood  and  tean — apoB  known  and  demonattated  abommatioiu 
lika  tiieaa — thef  are  piled  apon  the  enuA  of  a  roleano,  and  deaerra  their 
fate.  We  tnut  that  the  cry  baa  not  come  too  late  for  tu  to  wa^  onr  hands 
of  this  tmditioaat  policy  and  do  the  right.  The  imponng  demonsbmUon  of 
opinion  nutda  bj  the  National  Conforanoe  ia  one  no  Oovcmnunt  can  tfiQei. 
with,  and  which  He  who  nilea  all  will  oremile  for  the  emandpatioa  of 


"%^m  is  SiorcfSio  oa  iJit  $m;  H  caxmiht  qmtt." 

Jnemuh  xUx,  21, 


And  the  deaolate  rocka  atand  liifning : 
For  ■omw  ia  orer  the  aea. 

The  evening's  ahrond  geta  deeper ; 

The  lated  bird  nrgea  home  ; 
And  the  winda  vhistle  iharp  and  impatient 

For  their  lonely  and  nightly  roam. 

In  the  csrea,  a  low  lad  wailing, 

Aa  for  child'a  bier  bomo  along. 
And  a  booming,  fateful  and  fitful, 

And  an  under,  deipairing  aong. 

On  the  ahore*,  a  half  hmhed  aobbing ;  ■ 

The  weltering  tide  riaes  high. 
And  then  mahea  back  into  darkneai ; 

Whilat  the  black  gulfa  ahiounar  and  aigh. 

Ever  nnqniet,— that  aiuging! 

But  wearily  to  and  fro 
The  Toice  of  the  navea  ia  complaining 

Of  the  put  and  the  oomiog  woe. 

The  Paat— with  iti  fearfnloontoienoa. 

Remembering  with  bittnr  dread 
Shrieki  of  agony,  gaaping  fainter, 
And  the  toating  and  storing  deed. 

And  coming,  are  new  diiaatera  ; 

Creep  on,  the  wrecking!  to  be  ; 
Foradooming,  remoraeful,  lamenting, 

There  ia  aorrow  over  the  sea. 

Oao&oi  lUwaon. 
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Ii  it  daap  ilaep,  cff  u  it  ntber  d«stli  1 
Bwt  anyhow  it  is,  and  nreet  ia  iMt  :— 
Ho  more  tho  doabtful  bUuing  of  tb«  bmfttli, 
Onr  Ood  hath  ntd  tlut  aUenm  ia  tho  baat, 
'  And  tlion  art  aileiit  as  the  pale  niniid  moon,  •    i 

Asd  near  thee  ia  our  births  great  myatarf  ; — 
Alaa,  we  knew  not  than  wonldat  go  ao  Kxm  1 
Wo  oannot  tell  where  ik;  ia  loat  in  aea  ; 
Bnt  only  find  life'*  bark  to  coma  and  go, 
^  wondtooi  Nators'a  hidden  feroe  impelted, — 
Them  melts  the  wake  in  aea,  and  none  shall  know 
For  certain  which,  the  eonrae  the  veeael  held  ^— 
nta  atatelf  ship  by  na  no  more  ia  aeon, 
And  aea  and  iky  are  joat  aa  th«y  hmTO  been. 

From  Ou  "Anmu  AmnrU"  of  3.  W.  IxaavatM. 


THB  CHILD  IS  BEAD. 
b*H  of  naall  eonaeqtMBM  to  any  one  at  David'a  court  ezoapt  tiu  n^al 
fHhar,  that  Bathaheba'a  child  died,  or  it  bMame  uotieeaUe  to  hia  onnrtian 
nir  hj  iti  affaet  upon  the  king  himaelf.  Nobody  really  caraa  mndi  for  a 
btbj  oofanda  the  household  where  it  haa  mads  ita  neaL  When  it  is  ill,  thoae. 
vbo  bre  and  honour  the  paienta  will  aynpathiae  with  them,  and  social. 
tcqubitanoea  will  inquire  for  the  little  one's  life  or  health  for  polite&eaa, 
nks.  But  Dobody'a  bosineaa  ia  affected,  no  social  oirole  ia  broken  up,  no 
ncucy  occttta  in  the  church  or  the  state,  when  a  baby  dies.  It  i*  not 
nuMod.  If  ita  departure  occaaiona  any  remark  between  people  who  h^>pen 
lo  meet  in  th«  street  or  at  the  funeral,  that  remark  is  likely  to  indicate  that 
it  i*  better  on  Uie  whole  that  it  died.  But  in  one  eeoluded  and  love-boimd 
emit  it  ii  not  ao.  No  baby  has  tired,  if  but  for  a  little  while,  and  not  made 
mm  for  itself  in  its  home.  To  thoae  ontside,  the  baby  gone  is  like  OTery 
ctiier  baby.  To  the  family  it  ia  unlike  any  other.  It  was  a  pleaaant  surprise 
t«  find  thia  remark  in  a  secular  and  politioal  journal  not  long  ainoe  :  ''  Some- 
thing of  the  Divine  power  whidi  from  the  manger  in  Bethlehem  drew  peaaant 
ud  kinga  to  woiahip  together  still  seema  to  linger  in  erery  oradle."  And 
■hen  the  softiy,  feaifnlly  whispered  words,  ''The  child  ia  dead,"  made  the 
hesTy  August  air  aeem  even  more  heavy,  and  oloae  and  stifling,  a  gentle, 
lander  grief  seemed  to  permeate  the  very  atmosphere  from  basement  to  attic, 
ind  to  tonch  parents,  children,  aerranta,  very  much  alike.  They  are  mere 
"germs,"  reasons  the  naturalist.  "  The  fittest  anrvive,"  argues  Ur.  Darwio. 
"Only  a  baby,"  aays  everybody.     It  is  myateriona,  inesplicablef  but  itia  tme, 
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that  littk  MM  wM  in  ita  brief  Ufa  a_  prsaoher,  and  mora  than  that,  it  wu  » 
■eotion  ttt  inUnM  life,  eziBliiig  ia  wonderfnl  lore-force,  for  « littla  while  in  » 
tin;  and  viuble  fonn,  and  tiien  gottig  out  of  eight  only  to  leare  behind  *  aort 
of  inviaible  gudeu  where  the  freehncai  and  fragranoe  of  fiiat  flowen  nerar 
afterward  die.  It  is  not  a  bnd  nipped,  "  a  weightleM  atom  of  hnnuuiitf." 
It  is  a  new  sweet  force  thenoeforth  erer  active,  firet,  in  that  grandeat  of 
Ood'a  ereatioiu,  a  mothar'e  heart,  and  then  oatwardly  in  an  STer-widening 
cdiele  through  the  famil;.  The  broken  tofa,  the  ahoea  and  dreaaei,  "  tha 
moond  in  sweet  Anbom,"  the  little  thing!  the  baby  did,  the  first  liksneea 
that  mean*  no  littla  except  to  ejea  of  affection,  the  innooenoe,  gnileleMneaa, 
helpleMDeM  and  care-demanding  nature  of  that  which  haa  gone,  have 
ftwakened  feelingi  and  started  thoughts  that  will  never  die.  God  haa  left 
ATery  honaehold  a  holy  legacy  in  the  child  that  He  lenteven  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  took  back  to  Himself.  Nothing  seenu  to  as  more  like  what  we  con- 
ceive heaven  to  be  than  the  memories  that  abide  in  a  home  so  bereaved. 
It  does  not  surprise  ns  that  some  of  the  sweetest  poetry  in  onr  language,  waa 
bom  with  the  death  of  children.  At  no  Divine  words  do  our  heuts  linger 
with  so  mneh  comfort  and  satisfaction  as  when  Jesos  saja  :  "  Suffer  little 
(^dren  and  forbid  them  not  to  ocnne  nnto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
id  heaven." 


Tbx  stone,  £ang  from  mj  oueless  hand  into  the  lake,  splashed  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  flowing  water,  and  th»t  was  all.  No,  it  was  not  alL  Look  at 
those  concentric  rings,  rolling  their  tiny  ripples  among  the  sedgy  reede, 
dipping  the  overhanging  boughs  of  yonder  willow,  and  producing  an 
influence,  slight  but  eonsdoua,  to  tha  very  shores  of  the  lake  itself.  That 
hasty  word,  that  word  of  pride  or  BOom  flung  Arom  my  lips  in  oaraal  oom< 
pany,  prodnces  a  momentary  deprenion,  and  that  is  alL  No,  it  is  not  all. 
It  deepened  that  man's  disgust  at  godliness,  and  it  Bharpened  the  edge  of 
that  man's  sanaam,  andit  shamed  that  half -converted  one  ont  of  his  petdtent 
mi^vinga,  and  it  produced  an  influence,  slight  but  eternal,  on  the  d«etii^ 
of  an  immortal  life.  Oh !  it  is  a  terrible  power  that  I  have — this  power  of 
influence — and  it  dinga  to  me.  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  It  is  bom  with  me  i 
it  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength.  It  speaks, 
it  walks,  it  mores  ;  it  is  powerful  in  every  look  of  my  eye,  in  every  word  of 
my  lips,  in  every  act  of  my  life.  I  cannot  live  to  myself.  I  must  either  be 
a  light  to  illumine,  or  a  tempest  to  destroy.  I  must  eiOier  be  an  Abel,  who, 
by  hia  immortal  righteousness,  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  or  an  Aehan,  the 
saddest  continuance  of  whose  othenrise  forgotten  name  ia  the<  fact  that  man 
perishes  not  alone  in  his  iniquity. 
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Tie  Viaion  of  Qod,  and  other  Sermons,  preached  oa  apeoial 
ocouiDna.  Bj  Hbust  Alloh,  D.D.,  Minuter  of  TJnion  Ch&pel,  Iilington. 
(Hoddor  and  Stonghlon.) 
Or.  jUka  hu  gnlifled  a  Tsry  nmneioiu  olua  of  rmden  b;  this  pnlliwtion  of 
dBHonea  preMjlied  bj  him  on  BpadBl  occasions.  Oa  many  such  occaaioiu  his  voica 
hu  bsen  heard,  and  deep  impression  hu  bean  prodnced,  whloh,  from  tbe  oompre- 
h«un«DeaB  of  bis  treatmsnt  and  ttie  rapidity  of  bis  ntterance,  it  has  been  difflcnit 
•daqnalcif  to  oonserre.  His  argnmeats,  if  the;  are  to  be  nndsntood,  must  be 
pODdered,  and  tiie  abundance  and  felidty  of  his  iQnstratlons  most  be  weighed 
nd  terolTsd  in  order  to  be  properljr  approoiated.  Wbu  can  ponder  or  appreciate 
iriiile  in  the  giMp  of  poiretftil  logic,  or  nnder  tlie  awell  of  fervid  rhetoric  f 
Tbe  publication  is  a  great  boon.  Tbese  sermong  are  so  folly  developed  that  tbey 
often  attain  to  the  proportion  of  theological  enajs  on  qneettoos  of  superlativa 
'  intovat,  bnt  they  aUo  are  Tsritable  orations.  They  nerar  become  Impersonal  in 
flieir  Ueatmeotot  these  themes.  TliTOiigh  sTary  pa^^  a  living  man  is  pleading  with 
the  reader,  and  compelling  atfeation  to  naseen  and  eternal  realities.  Although  the 
DscaswDB  on  which  these  disoouzset  were  originally  preached  have  been  singularly 
divctsifled,  and  include  annual  ameiotut  »4  cltrum,  the  dedication  of  churohsi, 
the  ftineial  of  friends,  Dsntenaries,  and  aonivenarias ;  yat  there  is  a  stately  progress 
b  the  mcceasiTe  thomas  thus  brought  t^ether,  which  gives  a  remarkable  unity  to 
ths  riuda  volume.  Commencing  with  the  ' '  Vision  "  of  the  Father,  made  possible 
to  those  who  by  spiritual  sympathy  with  Christ  see  Him  amid  the  ordinary  ways 
sod  item  duties  of  life.  Dr.  AUon  passes  to  "the  bansfigoring  power  of  this  Vision 
ofOod."  Here  his  illustmtioiiB  are  drawn  from  the  msguifloent  narrative  of  the  traus- 
Ssmtion  of  Hoses.  Evan  the  preliminary  considerations  are  an  ample  sermon, 
and  are  chained  with  weighty  thoughts.  The  proolamition  of  the  glory  of  0od  to 
Moses  ioTolvea  some  profbund  hints  on  the  tme  nature  of  God,  and  Dr.  Allon  does 
aot  hesitate  to  draw  them  forth  with  strong  hand,  yet  one  trembling  with  awe  and 
lore.  Then  he  proceeds  to  show  the  effect  of  the  Divine  oommomoa  upon  the 
inltfeet,  oonscienco,  and  character.  "The  Ohristof  experieaoe"  isasweetand  malo- 
diow  meditetion  on  the  "  jiiin  iniiiiiiiii  of  Ohiist,"  "  one  of  U\e  undertones  of  Scrip- 
tare  heard  in  all  the  paoaea  of  Its  history  and  iU  argoment"  The  disoovny  ol 
■diqnate  tests  of  the  supreme  exoelleooe  of  Ohriit  is  sisgnlarly  effective,  and  a 
Bisstciseoe  of  hcmiletia  skiU.  Ohahners  used  to  "raider"  his  text  to  the 
BBmsraos  nissans  In  his  crowded  oongiegatioD,  and  he  did  tlus  at  the  expense  of 
freqaant  itsntion  of  the  same  idea  in  a  multitude  of  forms.  Hare,  however,  as  new 
tMti  of  value  arc  ^plied,  th«  thou^t  grows,  and  flashes  wiUi  light  to  the  very  end. 
lbs  "  p»ecionsaesB  "  Is  followed  by  "  the  hs<jing  virtne  of  the  Obrist."  The  power 
si  tbe  woman's  "faith  "is  admirably  handled.  Faith  is  looked  at  in  its  imperfoction 
sadi(nciiB(weaad  mupiritaality  as  yet  agennineactof  thesonl,aadone1niiigingtD 
its  sokjeot  veritable  healing,  Iluomis  no  tampering  with  truth,  nor  reoommandation 
cf  impwfactioii,  bnt  a  lifs-giving  exhibitioD  of  the  moral  consequanoea  of  a  tdmplfl 
Uth.  The  powv  and  weaning  of  the  hcsn  of  the  garment  are  thus  nobly  ponr- 
ttaytd.  This  is.followed  by  a  traaanent  of  the  "  Power  of  the  Bfdrit,"  and  the 
"SKvioeof  Love."  ^le  most  remarkable  sermon  in  the  volome  is  that  on  the 
"Power  of  Inteioswon  "  as  JUmteated  in  the  Intercsssion  of  Abiaham^for  Sodom. 
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We  hare  no  ipace  to  speak  of  the  "  nniwliiad  Tuiona  "  of  the  dying  Mosea 
or  the  "  Voices  of  Qod,"  or  the  "  Sorrow  of  development,"  bnt  have  uid 
enongh  t*  call  intention  to  a  volume  of  Bermons  charged  mth  liherat  views  of  roli- 
i{ious  traUi,  revMliog  the  principles  of  humm  nature  and  of  Diviae  fitueM,  to  which. 
the  revelation  of  Ood  in  Ohrist  oonUnnally  itppeala.  It  ia  trua  that  the  eridenco  of 
the  BDpematnral  which  Dr.  Allon  finds  in  the  Bihle,  and  in  Ohriatianit;,  is  broader 
and  much  more  ahnndant  than  that  to  which  rationalising  oritdciio)  wonld  gladly 
confltts  him ;  hut  in  practically  solving  the  question  of  the  Divinity  of  both,  by 
revealing  their  congrnity  with  human  need  and  peril,  he  h«s  given  its  true  plaoe  to 
the  moral  and  internal  svidenoa*  of  the  BevelaUon  of  God. 

Soman  Catholicism,  Old  and  New ;  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  In- 
fallihility  DoeiriiM.  By  John  Schulth,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Hector  of  Port  Bniwell, 
Ontario,  Canada.  (Toronto  :  Bedford  Brothera.) 
Dr.  Schalte  was  a  prieat  of  Oie  Bomao  Church,  and  professes  familiarity  with 
IHoH  IX  and  the  College  for  the  Propagation  of  the  FuOl  ;  but  bo  hai  been  for 
thirteen  years  an  accredited  clergyman  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  therefore 
bas  a  claim  to  speali  on  this  subject  with  more  than  ordinary  authority.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  not  had  a  larger  library  at  his  disposal,  and  that  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  authorities  whibh  he  has  been  able  to  consult,  hnve  been  Mnhtim, 
£arrMC,and  "/anui.' "  and  thongh  discussing  Dr.  Newman's  "  theory  of  develop- 
ment)" he  has  nothing  beyond  the  reeent  pamphlets  to  quote  from.  Theconseqaence 
is,  that  the  volume  lacks  weight  and  reliableneas.  The  author  discuesee  ' '  the  theory 
of  inbllibility  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  Christ,"  and  "  the  practical  working  of 
the  theory  in  the  Church  of  Borne"-  disousdoos  which  are  followed  by  eight  lecturee 
on  "The  Papacy  and  Infallibility,"  including  the discnssiDn  of  the  Primacy  of 
Peter,  the  anptemacy  of  the  Pope,  in  theory  and  fact,  the  alow  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  infallibility ;  and  the  Vatican  Council,  in  the  light  cf  reason, 
tradition,  hictory,  and  Bcriptnra.  There  is  great  and  grave  gentleness  in  the 
argument.  The  author  appeon  to  be  tree  from  passion  or  prejudice  ;  bat  he  is  firm 
and  oncompromisiiig  in  his  antagonism  to  the  infallibility  deoree,  showing  the 
danger  of  the  doctrine,  the  valneleasness  of  the  "  minimiung  process  "  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  absolate  necessity  of  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Regarded  as  a 
mannsl  of  the  Boman  Oatholto  controveisy,  the  volume  is  inadequate ;  as  a  wise, 
tempeoate  discoHion  of  the  Vatican  decree  by  one  who  praoticaUy  knows  both  sides 
of  the  controversy,  it  is  to  be  welcomed  and  read. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Original  Tent  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatlea. 

By  HoR&iio  B.  Hacebtt,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblioal  Literature  in  Newton. 

First  complete  British  edition.      (London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.)     1877. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  edition  of  a  well-known  and  valuable  commantary  on  the 

Acts.     It  is  rather  sarprisiagthat  the  author  should  treat  with  perfect  mlence  the 

much  vaunted  discoveries  of  the  so-called  "  higher  criticism  "  with  refereaoe  te  the 

composition  and  historical  value  of  this  priceless  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  While  Zeller'e 

"  Commentary  on  the  Acts,"  and   Baur's  "Apostle  Paul,"  and  Benaa's  "  Origin! 

of  Ohiistianity  "  are  being  translated  and  ciroolated,  it  wonld  have  been  well  if  Dr. 

Hackett  had  forearmed  some  of  his  readers  with  the  convincing  counte):  aifrnmMitB 

which  are  not  far  to  seek.    The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Commentary 

agrees  with  rathor  than  foUows'that  of  Wieaelar.    The  oomments  are  generally  jndi- 

dooc,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  overlook  or  andarralae  ditficnlties.     There  ie 

singi^ly  little  speculation,  and  small  attempt  made  to  trace  the  oanses  and  oon- 
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n^Ftion  of  the  sTanta  recorded.  We  bare  nei'ar  boan  struck  with  the  atigia»\ity  oi 
tbf  tcufeneM  of  the  anthor ;  but  wo  higVlj  MtMm  hU  itraiKhtforwarfQeas,  and  care- 
hl  handling  of  etrory  toit  bearing  on  CbtUtiftn  Doctrine,  and  the  valuable  hints  ha 
hu  offered  to  the  eiegeticiil  ctudent  on  grammatieal  constractionB  which  have 
petplbied  mrcoasiTa  ^nacatioiu.  The  Hebrew  qaotatioaionfortunately  n-ied  cirafiil 
MtTsctJon.  t.f.,  the  BJtnui  mistake  il  repeated  three  timea  On  paK:e  108,  and  again  on 
pp.  i!7,  13-2 ;  BimilarmispriotB  occur.  The  commentary  of  Dr.  Hackett  Is  nuithar  lo 
"MtgertiTB  or  speculative  aa  Baumgarteu's,  nor  bo  learned  or  exhaustive  as  Meyer's, 
am  so  Mmprehensive  as  Qloa j's  ;  but  it  ie  a  awful,  campict,  sensible  work,  and  the 
prew^t  edition  is  an  improTennent  upon  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

Sermons  to  the.  Na/ural  Man.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  4c.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  1876. 
This  is  Ba  English  edition  of  a  ramarkabla  volume  of  discourses  pDblished  in 
.Immca  during  the  year  1871,  by  the  historian  of  Christian  Doclrino.  The  view 
httfl  taken  of  "  sin,"  whether  as  guilt,  or  slavery  ;  whether  treated  as  a  ttaoagiosiion 
of  Ut  or  the  lack  of  original  righteousness  ;  whether  looked  at  as  omisstoQ  of  duly 
or  dfjiartnre  from  the  true  ideal  of  oar  humanity,  is  a  tremendous  impeachment  of 
"•XD.  The  constant  reference  to  the  endless  torment  of  the  lost  soul,  andtheargn- 
i>rat  of  the  anthdr  for  the  utter  inoxcuaableneM  and  infinite  peril  even  of  those 
•ho  have  no  light  but  that  of  nature,  give  a  (ulgurons  character  to  the  paasionato 
tncstnees  with  which  the  antbor  driven  his  reader  in  utter  BeU-despait  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  The  Bermons  are  twenty  in  number,  and  they  are  closely  connected,  so 
thtt  the  srgnment  is  continuous  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  So  attempt  is  made 
to  pnrt  from  reMon  or  Scripture  the  reality  and  certainty  of  endless  retribution, 
BUT  the  nature  or  philOEOpby  of  the  Atonement.  The  anther  does,  however,  by  his 
trestment  of "  The  future  state,  a  setf-conscious  state,"  and  ''  Qod's  knowledge  of 
man,"  and  "Everyman  knowB  more  thanhe  practises,"  lay  thefonndationofa  very 
■ntMiifnl  atirument.  The  volnme  is  a  powerful  tonic,  after  reading  the  numerous 
reptMentations  of  the  "unprincipled  good  nature,"  and  the  infinite  bMieficence  of 
Almighty  Qod  unchecked  by  justice,  and  maybe  read  with  advantage.  Itiselo- 
•inat,  lucid,  and  comprehensive.  The  author  knows  well  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tiiu  doctrine  ot  sin,  and  contends  against  semi-pelagJaaiBut  with  the  eothuBtaBm  of 
AngustiEe,  and  the  logic  of  Calvin.  He  holds  the  riofutneis  and  guilt,  not  merely 
the  humiliation  and  the  cnrse  of  origfinal  lin,  the  terrible  responNbility  involved  in 
umutal  concupiscence,  and  the  eternal  peril  that  impends  over  the  oon-pouesBion 
Bf  the  virtase  and  affections  of  the  unfallen  man-  We  have  nospace  hereto  disonss 
tbe  great  question.  There  is  mnch  truth  in  the  volnme  which  demands  most  serious 
■ttention,  and  which  is  in  groat  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

Congregational  History,  1700 — 1800,  m  relation  lo  Contemporaneous 

Ertati,  Bducalion,  the  Eclipie  of  Faith,  Sevivalt,  and  Ciriitian  Miaiums.  By 
John  Wamiinotoh,  D.D.  (London ;  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 
Dr.  Waddington  ha*  punued  his  great  work  with  his  accustomed  industry,  patience, 
sad  impAttiality.  He  has  given  uain  part  a  history  ofthe  18th  century,  and  bis 
Ubunr*  have  been  beitowed  upon  the  religious  conflicts  and  revivals  of  America  as 
"sllMnpon  tboM  of  the  moUier  country.  One  specialty  ot  Dr.  Waddington'i 
*<>ik  is  the  prominence  he  glvee  to  the  biographical  slement.  Bradbury,  Watts, 
fhi  Foe,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Galamy  and  Doddridgelive  along  his  pages,  andintorett- 
iogdrieilsare  berc  pTMented  with  reference  to  many  of  these  worthies  from  original 
Horess  to  which  out  author  has  fimnd  aooeH.     Be  does  not  oonoeal  the  wc*kneH  of 
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OongregfttionaliiU,  if  he  antertains  gruA  and  invincible  confidenoe  in  tlis  prindplw 
to  whicji  thej  bore  witneBi.  He  hM  tracad  Ute  stm^le  for  umething  very  fax  ihort 
of  religiouB  eqnalitj,  and  luw  recarded  the  tenacioiu  gitsp  of  ezclonve  privilege  utd 
theUtter  effort*  to  loppms  the  spirit  ol  fkee  education  end  worship  vrhich  weie  muii- 
fMted  on  the  part  ol  ths  dominant  Church.  The  whole  history  of  the  Arian  more* 
ment,  sad  the  rise  and  progress  of  English  deism,  the  learning  of  Friestlej,  and  the 
Tanity  and  speculation  of  Whiston,  enliven  these  pages.  Fonderoos  though  the 
Tolnme  appears,  it  is  written  in.  a  viradout  and  readable  style,  and  covers  groimd 
far  iMt  freqaentty  traversed  than  that  which  has  Mien  to  the  hands  of  prerioiia 
hutorians  of  Congregational  Churoh  life.  We  heartily  eongntulate  the  author  on 
the  approaching  completion  of  his  va«t  undertaking, 

The  Supremact/  of  Man:  A  Suggettive  Inquiry  reBpecting  the 
fhUoMphg  and  Tluaiog^  of  the  Futuri.  (Hamilton,  Adams  and  Oo.) 
Free  from  party  bias,  and  avoiding  all  theological  phrasee,  the  anonymous  anthor 
of  this  Tomarkable  volume  strives  to  lift  &om  the  earth  those  who  have  bean  crushed 
by  modem  materialism  and  aresufferLug  the  hopelese  despair  of  Ending  themielvea 
orphaned  under  the  "eyeless  sooket"  of  impersonal  force.  Hisoantentian  is  thalMaa 
is  the  end  of  God's  creation,  the  great  organ  of  Divine  manifeetation ;  and,  thongh 
the  aooompaniments  of  free  ageuey  have  been  lor  a  while  disastrous,  and  nature  hai 
been  heartbroken,  and  given  birth  to  many  alien  shapes  of  terror,  and  disease,  and 
death;  yet  Christ,  the  graOit  Inoamalion  of  the  "  Form  of  Qod,"  has  drank  of  her 
cap,  fbood  out  and  exhausted  her  curse,  and  will,  as  King  and  Lord,  bring  all 
"sons  (rf  Qod"  to  glory.  There  are  portions  of  the  volume  which  remind  ns  of  tho 
musings  of  Garth.  Wilkinson,  and  soggest  comparison  with  Dr.  Young  and  Ur. 
Poktoid ;  and  we  are  eatisSed  that,  whether  known  or  unknown  anthor,  he  is  no 
novice.  He  has  much  to  say,  and  says  it  nobly.  The  fault  cf  Babel lianiam 
pervades  it,  rii.,  that  "  the  ITsAher  "  is  repraaented  as  the  inaooesaible,  formless, 
absolute  Deity,  and  thus  sinks  into  the  bao^round  o(  the  entire  conception  of 

God. 

Tlte  Ministry  of  the  Word.    By  William    M.   Taylob,    D.D., 

Minister  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York.  (London :  T.  NeUon  and 
Sons ;  Edinburgh ;  and  New  York). 
This  volume  oontuns  Ibe  course  of  leotorcs  for  the  current  yesi,  prepared  for  and 
delivered  to  tho  theological  studonto  of  Yale  CoUeg^  as  the  "  Lyman  Beeeher 
Lactnies."  Thuyaro  twelve  in  number;  and  they  treat  of  every  topic  important  to 
the  candidate  for  the  ministry,  both  in  his  preparatory  stage  and  in  his  futitra 
ministerial  career.  The  plan  and  treatment  are  alike  admirable.  They  present  a 
rare  combination  of  vigorous  and  valuable  diecosslon,  with  rich  and  raoy  illosttation, 
and  o«n»Jn  altogether  snoh  a  mine  of  sanotdfled  wisdom  and  helpful  suKsatim, 
a«  to  m&e  the  book  a  more  denrable  companion  for  students,  and  evttu  minialai, 
t^iM  almost  any  we  could  name, 

BBISFEB  NOTICES. 
BUU  JTalert ;  Initrtulm  »ttd  Dnenptit*  Lemmi/ivm  Saend  Stttm.  By  the  Est. 
J.  TTq»^  Hitchens.  [Undon :  Elliot  Stook.]— n«  Riglt  iVsew  </  (As  £au.  By  tiu 
Bev.  John  Thomas,  (London ;  F.  £.  Longlsy.)  We  do  not  di^te  the  value  of  a 
geographical  taeatment  of  some  portions  of  God's  Word.  A  vivid  picture  of  the 
*  site  of  sopie  event  profoundly  interesting  to  mankind  may  augment  Us  imprsssire' 
n««,  and  help  men  age  aHer  age  to  lealiie^on  keanly  the  thing  that  wis  said  or 
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loot.  We  ue  ttot  clsar  that  the  fall  rigiuficiuice  of  Naoman's  firat  refusal  to  follow 
tlu  cottnMl  of  El^ati  u  gnstly  oocentuated  by  Ut.  Hitcheiu'  treatment  of  ttie 
riTBa  ut  D4iiiMCua — aor  that  Mr.  Tliomas'  introduotion  ol  Mount  OalTaiy  iiito  the 
tmM  of  Sigh  lAnds  can  be  birly  juitiEed ;  itill,  tbs  effort  made  by  both  anthon 
(o  LUaatnte  srangelical  bnth,  and  raloroe  the  varied  leeaona  of  Holy  Scripture  by 
tha  Dsthod  thay  have  chowa  to  adopt,  is  worthy  of  praise.  The  congregationa  to 
whan  the  diaconrHi  were  addrsased  will  donbtleu  prize  them  in  this  moM  per- 
wuatkrm.—TAg  Gift  qf  Ood;  4  Btriu  af  Addrtisa.  By  Theodore  Monod. 
(XciBiii  and  Scott.)  The«e  addieuea  were  delivered  at  the  Conference  far  the  pro- 
w&a  of  Soriptaral  Holiaeas,  held  in  Iiondon  in  1S76.  They  treat  of  the  source, 
llie  utore,  the  raception,  the  oonaequences,  the  naei  and  the  purpose  of  the  gift  of 
G<d-   niey  teach  no  pecttliar  doctrine,  preacribe   no   law  of  Cbriatiiui  life  or 

1,  bnt  aimply  tell  the  story  of  the  gift  of  God  and  the  love  of  Jeeiis  with 
B  of  iUostration  and  deUcacy  of  touch,  as  well  as  with  the  fervour  and 

B  whioh  rendered  the  ntteraace  ot  M.  Theodore  Afonod  so  instinct  with 
lib  to  many  who  listened  to  tiem.— I^  PropMi  of  Chriiltudom  ;  S/.tii:Aei  of 
£w>M  Fnaeien.  By  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  M.A.  (Hodder  and  Stoughtoo.) 
^ut«M  nl^outttu  of  famous  preachers,  including  ChrjBOatom,  Jerome, 
IfltW,  Taolar,  and. Chalmers.  The  shading  is  very  slight,  the  workmanship  a 
<bI»  oueleN^  t.g.  Zwickau,  the  scene  of  the  first  outbreak  of  fanaticism  in  the 
tad;  days  of  the  Beformation,  is,  spoken  of  as  a  man  rather  than  a  place.  The 
■^InM  i*  prefaced  by  a  brief  sketch  of  our  Lord  as  a  preacher,  and  tonninstes 
«4dly enough  by  giving  aplace among  theee  "prophets"  to  Dean  Kirwan.— ZijAd 
4lU  Wttid;  or,  lUmlralioni  of  ClmriKUr  dratenfrom  tht  Jtecortb  of  CAriili.ii,  Lift. 
By  the  Ber.  John  Stonghton,  D.D.  (Beligious  Tract  Hociety.)  A  gallery  ot  portraits 
aii«ii  by  a  nuutor's  hand.  The  outlines  are  bold,  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
^IwMci  daarly  dafined.  We  have  here  sketches  of  Tyndale,  Hooker,  Leighton, 
B>1«,  Boyle,  Bnayan,  Baxter,  Matthew  Henry,  Whitefield,  Fletcher  of  Madoley, 
^^Hewton,  and  Hmry  Uaitin.  Theportraitarea  of  these  true  saints  of  God  are 
^*a  with  much  discrimination,  and  their  lifo-work  and  guiding  aim  told  by  one 
*hcw  long  fiuniliarity  with  his  theme,  and  marvellous  power  of  sympathy,  enables 
ui  to  throw  mnoh  side-light  on  the  pictures. — Soaland  Siti  j  Mi  Life,  Antcdoies,  and 
^^itSfingt.  By  W.  J.  Chailesworth.  {HoddorandStoughlon.)  Mr.Charlusworth 
>>*hiatty  admirer  of  the  character  and  life-work  of  Bovrland  Hill,  and  he  has 
adNTound — not  without  some  snooeaa — to  place  a  graphic  portrait  of  his  hero 
Won  a  goietalion  to  whom  Mr.  Hill  has  become  little  more  than  a  name.  "  If 
^°IIiiM '' — iaya  Hr.  Spnrgeon,  in  Uie  introdootian  to  this  volume-—"  were  a  Divine 
fti,  the  world  would  have  been  converted  by  now,  for  the  pulpit  has  uovor  been 
viliigat  an  abundant  supply  of  it."  There  are  anecdotes  enough  in  the  volume  to 
*nlyajndioiaas  evangelist  or  lively  Bonday-school  teacher  tor  a  year. —ffurtucj 
C^;  T,  Amang  tin  Simtx  Ironwarktri.  By  George  B.  Sargent.  (Religious  Tract 
^Jwisty.}  This  story  is  laid  in  scenes  with  which  in  his  youth  the  author  was 
^ailiK,  and  is  intended  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  state  of  things 
*IH>(  both  tlie  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  ^ 
Htnahig  of  the  piewnt  century^  It  abounds  in  incident,  is  written  with  much 
'niity,  and  conveys  good,  whideaome  moral  and  religions  teaching. — TluSiitert  of 
Slam;  sr,  Lttitia't  OhaiM.  By  'Sn  Wynn.  (London  :  Hodder  and  Sloughton.) 
A  mk  teetotal  story — devoid  of  point  and  power. — ThoughU  on  iAt  Lord't  Proj/tr. 
BlIbAntiuT  of  "HowtoEnterinloBest"  (London:  Hatchards  ft  Oo.)  This 
"'lb  book  is  written  expressly  for  children,  and  is  well  adapted  to  endear  to 
'^TTisMiiiji  eiiil  liiisil  tliii  flist  prayer  they  learn  from  a  moOur's  lips.— £(wl 
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Strm'ct;  or,  SI.  Hilary't  Workmen'*  Home.  (London  :  RoUgiooB  Tract  6ocietT.) 
This  ii  ft  weill-wTtttea  storj,  illustraldre  of  tbabaneStof  a  well-eonducUd  Work- 
meo'a  Home,  uid  ot  the  power  of  ChriEtian  limplicitj  and  gentleoeaa. —  Tht  Sigktcay 
ofSahatiiM.  B;  H.  K.  Wood  (a  Glasgow  MeichoDt).  [London:  Hodder  and 
StonghUn.)  A  clear,  «»fe,  and  intereatiiig  direotorjr  for  troabled  aonU  that  hitve 
loat  thdr  way  to  GoA.—Tlu  Christian  Hymnal.  Five  Rimdrii  Hymni  far  lh»  Church 
and  Borne.  Music  Edition.  (London  :  John  F.  Shaw.)  This  Hymnal  U  the  reanlt 
of  an  eOoTt  on  the  port  of  the  editors  to  compriBS  in  one  portahle  volume  a  laffioient 
number  of  wall-*eleoted  hTitiits  and  tnnM  to  Afford  a  fair  rtuietj  for  the  wonUp 
oCthe  Chnroh.  They  seem  to  have  made  a jndidoiu  choice  of  well-known  bfnuu 
■in  combination  with  many  that  have  more  recently  achieved  popnlarity.  The 
Mnnc  Edition  contaioa  340  tanee,  and  these  are  generally  wedded  with  conaiderable 
taste  and  jadgment  to  hymns  appropriate  in  tone  and  sentiment.— ZAffTn^fomi/y. 
(London :  Fartiidge  and  Co.)  Vfe  have  to  eipreu  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  eicell«nt 
editor,  and  to  our  readers,  oui  regret  that  through  an  oversight,  this  volume  has 
n6t  been  notioed  earlier ;  and  now  we  have  only  time  and  space  to  commend  it  very 
oordially  to  all  oor  friends  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  intensely  interest- 
ing  and  wonderful  life  and  work  of  the  family  of  the  Wesleys.— Zi(l&  Blind  May. 
ByOonstance  Beverly,  (London  i  Religions  Tract  Society.]  This  interesting  tala 
illnftiates  the  temptations  of  poverty,  the  danger  of  atroog  drink,  the  beneQt  of 
Simday-sohools,  and  the  graoious  influence  of  a  poor  blind  girl,  through  the  ministry 
erf  snffisring,  on  a  wild  street  arab  who  at  last  became  a  city  nussionary. —  The  Serring 
Boat;  or,  a  Quarrel  and  a  Stconeiliation.  (London  :  Heligions  Tract  Society.)  A 
tale  of  two  flsher-boys,  and  their  quarrel  about  the  boat  of  their  deceased  &tlier. 
Tbedi  reoonciliatioa  was  the  outcome  of  the  better  thoughts  and  influenoe  of  the 
yoonger  brother.  The  tale  is  well  told,  and  the  moral  of  the  best. —  The  Fortimee  of 
Ritiornt.  (London  ;  Religions  Tract  Society).  This,  like  the  last,  is  a  story  f<^ 
boya,  conveying  useful  warnings  and  leseons  on  conduct  in  common  life. — David 
Sttunderi,  the  Shepherd  of  Salieharji  Plain  ;  aod  other  True  Stories  of  Cottage  Piety, 
(London :  The  Religions  Tract  Society.)  Whilst  these  tales  narrate  some  most 
plaavng  instances  of  cottage  piety  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  they  are  well 
Gslcnlated  to  promote  it. — Aiioayi  too  Late  ;  and  other  Stories.  Shou>  yoar  Colourt ; 
and  other  tme  Narratives.  (London:  TheRellgioai  Tract  Society.)  Clood  stories, 
well  told.  Sensible  and  healthy.  The  little  ones  will  like  them.— Zl<  ITor/Ay 
Commanitant.  A  Qnide  to  the  devout  observance  of  the  Lord's  Bnpper.  By  James 
Bankin,  H.A.  (Edinburgh :  Blaokwood  and  Sons.)  A  nteftd  little  manoal  doDbtless 
to  those  who  depend  on  snch  aid  to  stjr  up  theor  s[arltual  energies  and  emotions. 
— A  Poeket  Caneordanee  lo  the  Solg  Seripturee.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stonghlon.) 
This  will  be  a  fitvourite  with  all  who  need  a  portable  concordance.  It  is  the  best 
of  its  sise  we  have  seen.— Tb  Highicay  of  Salvation.  By  H.  E.  Wood.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Btooghton.)  The  author  does  not  profess  to  point  out  a  new  way  ; 
but  he  keeps  to  the  old  and  only  way,  and  it  is  refreshing  and  proStaUe  to  porsne 
it  witb  him  through  ttiese  pages. 
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^etos  ai  ®Hr  €\mt}sts- 


UnnSTBRIAI.    CHANQEB, 
BETTLESIENTS,    Ac. 

Sit.  T<  N.  Olitbaht,  of  Freae,  near 
Shrawibuy,  Bnlared  on  hu  new  iphere 
of  libanr  at  NelWD,  near  Bomley,  on 
the  £nt  Sondaiy  in  Deconber. 

B(T.  C  GiTUR,  of  tlie  Bristol  Con- 
gnptinnal  loatitate,  hu  accepted  ui 
innlitimi  to  the  ohuich  at  Thombor;, 
Glmontenbire. 

Hit.  Ii.  Cbookall,  of  Airedale  College, 
ii  tboot  to  wttle  M  paitor  of  Uie  chnrchee 
at   Haalington    and    Wheelock,   atta 

Cinr«. 

Bit.  M .  H.  Lb  Pu  has  Teaigned  the 
pMlonte  oC  Bobert-rtreet  ObApal,  Groa- 
nnor-iqiiare,  and  accepted  a  call  from 
LbseUr. 

Bi?.  C.  8.  Glatbb,  M.A.,  has  left 
flottinghun,  and  has  become  miniBter  of 
BronghtMl-paTk  Chapel,  Mancheater, 

Bbt.  H.  J.  Haftxb,  wnior  atodent  of 
Koi  CoU^e,  baa  accepted  the  paatorate 
of  Kingitown  Chtiroh,  Dnbliii. 

RiT.  C.  BoBixBON,  of  Burton  Jojoe, 
t«i  undartah  en  the  charge  of  the  choTOh 
^  BiddiaA  DerbyBhite- 

EiT.  J.  WigTon  Fauu.,  H,A.,  of 
Wnteni  College,  eommencod  hU  minii- 
t^riChesdle,: 


Bit.  Johk  Joses  has  leaigned  hit 
pMtoiate  at  Oaremoct  Chspel,  Penton- 
rille. 

Kit.  J.  U.  Bibb  took  leave  of  his 
dutch  at  Cwmbnn,  November  36lh. 
Ha  it  remoTing  to  Chippenham,  Wilts. 

Bn.  U.  Q.  AsTBOKT,  of  Haleioireu, 
bu  iBoeiTed  a  call  to  Fartheigate 
Qnnch,  Bkckbum. 

Bit.  W.  Tblfib,  of  ■WhittUiea,  will 
cnmnaioe  his  ministry  at  Carlisle  Chapel, 
I'twtr   Eennington-Uno,    on    Bundaj, 

Bit.  CaABLU  Dbditt  hai  accepted 
Um  inrllation  of  the  chorohes  at  Bteeple 
ud  TiUinghsm,  to  beoome  their  pastor. 


Rbv.  E.  Ub&btdiw  WiLLinR,  of  New 
College,  is  about  to  beoome  aivitant 
minister  to  the  itev.  J.  FoBtw  Lepine  at 
Eadlalgh: 

Bbv.  F.  Niller  having  retired  after  a 
pastorate  of  ZO  jevct  at  Cbigwell-row, 
Essex,  was  presented  by  his  tiieads  with 
a  twtimoDial  of  £200. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Hbt,  W.  Measows,  of  Hackney 
CoUege,  wai  ordained  at  Havant  on 
NoTonher  16th.  The  devotional  serrioa 
was  ooulooted  by  the  Ber.  B.  Y.  Boherts. 
The  Bev.  G.  L.  Inraet,  M.A.,  delivared 
an  addreai  upon  the  Constitution  of  a 
Ciiristian  Choroh.  The  ordination 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Professor 
MoAll,  and  the  ohargewas  given  by  the 
Her.  P.  J.  Torquand,  of  Walworth. 

Rbv.  0.  F.  Williams  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Hozton  Academy 
Chapel  on  November  14th.  Professor 
Evans,  of  Cheshont  College,  presided. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Bav. 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  The  qaeitions 
were  asked  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  BaeU, 
and  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered 
by  tliA  B«v-  James  Bpong.  The  charge 
to  Uie  pastor  was  delivered  by  the  Bev, 
C.  Brake,  end  that  to  the  church  by  the 
Bev.  T,  W,  Avaling,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  Lucas  was  orduned  pastor 
of  Coverdale  Chapel,  Limehonse,  on 
November  ISth.  The  Revs.  Professor 
McAll,  B.  H.  Lovall,  W.  Tyler,  J. 
AtUnson,  J.  W.  Atkinson,  J.  Bowrey, 
and  others  took  part  in  the  service. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Kennedy  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people  on  Sunday,  Novembw  3flth. 

Bhv.  a.  a.  NioHOLLB,  of  New  OoUc^, 
was  ordained  at  Latimer  Chapel,  Hull. 
Professor  Newth,  Dr.  Stoughton,  the 
Bev.  J.  Bird,  and  several  of  the  local 
pastors  took  part  in  the  sarvioe. 
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Bit.  p.  T.  Fdmtth,  MX,  of  New 
OoUege,  hu  been  ordained  at  Shiple;, 
Bradford:  The  charge  to  the  people 
wtM  dellTored  by  Dr.  Neirth,  on  Snnday, 
NoTember  I9th.  The  charge  to  the 
minister  wai  given,  November  93rd,  b; 
t^e  Bev.  J.  Batdirin  Brown,  B.A. 
Profeuor  Shearer  expounded  the  Con- 
gr^ational  princtplee.  Profenor  Med- 
ley epoke  on  religion  and  edeiwe ;  luil 
the  Bev.  T.  QiMlan  on  the  freedom  and 
nnprieatlineaa  of  the  ministry.  The 
ordination  prayer  irai  offered  by  the 
Rot.  J.  Hanter, 


Uoutt  Chnroh,  Albion-road,  Tnnbridge 
Wells.  The  bnUdiag,  wMeli  has  east 
OTer  £2,000,  is  the  gift.of  J.  Bemington 
Hills,  Esq.  The  op«eiiog  sermon  was 
preaidLed,  November  i23rd,  by  the  Bev 
W.Parlt. 

Tub  new  aohook  at  Weri«n-mpar- 
Hare  were  opened  NoTambar  SOtli,  by 
RcT.  B.  Berber  ETans. 

Thb  foondation  .atone  of  a  school 
ohapel  was  laid  in  Whalley-ioad, 
Aoorlngton,  on  Deoembor  9th,  by  Mr. 
Holgate,  smloi  deMon.  An  addreM 
was  delivered  by  the  J.  H.  Stott,  H.  A. 


CHURCHES.  CHAPEL8,  4c. 

The  Chnrch  at  Thombury,  Gloucee- 
tershiie,  U  celebrating  its  jubilee  by 
the  erection  of  school  and  claw-rooms 
to  accommodate  200  children.  ' 
fonndation-stoae  was  laid  on  November 
7th,  by  Bev,  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D. 

HoxTOK  Academy  Chapel  was  re- 
opened on  Sunday,  November  12tli,  after 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements. 

The  cborch  at  Loftns,  TorkshJie,  after 
nndeigoing  repairs,  was  re-opened  by  the 
Bev.  J.  R.  Nuttall. 

A  Niw  chnrch  has  been  opened  at 
Coed-yn-Heodre,  near  Mold,  of  which 
the  Bev.  B.  M  Thomas  is  pastor. 

A  NBvr  church  was  opened  at  Stanley, 
Torkshire,  on  November  Tth,  by  ser- 
mons from  the  Bev.  W.  Thomas,  of 
Leeds,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  MeUor. 

A  NBwSabbath-Bobool  has  been  opened  i 
in  connection  with  the  new  Congrc^-    | 


DEATHB. 

Hav.  B.  V.  Maibirt,  of  Ipiwiob,  aftor 
a  short  iUnan,  died  on  November  16th, 
at  the  early  age  of  33,  after  a  ministry 
of  eight  years. 

Bev.  B.  HoBSOBxn,  of  New  Hampton, 
was  snddenly  lommoned  home  on 
November  2Srd,  at  the  age  of  60,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry. 

fiiv.  B.  Bus,  of  Llanbadam,  died 
November  ITth,  in  the  sevmty-^fth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  hia 
miniitry. 

Biv.  E.  MvBOiin',  of  Oamberwell,  was 
called  to  his  rert:  on  November  21th,  in 
his  d^tiath  year:  He  entered  tiw 
ministiT  in  1S20.  Be  was  writing  an 
important  WMk  on  "Th«  AgM"  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  whoa 
apoplexy  seixed  him,  and  hi*  work  wm 


'^te&oQ  sst  gJauBfltrji. 


Tkb  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  EvANaauoAi,  MAaAian  will  be 
beldat  the  Gnildhall Coffee  House,  Oresham  Street,  on  Thursday,  January  18th,  at 
One  o'clock  precisely. 


Tbb  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  Sacramental  Colleotionj  in  dd  of  the 
WiAmt'rtmdbma  Castle  Hedingham,  by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Cole,  £1  16i.  M. ; 
Warley,  by  Rev.  F,  James,  £1. 
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I— C^  gsminqirate  gtissim^-^  ^tepd. 

Bt  the  Rev.  J.  Macebkzie. 

MT  dflfiutim  from  Shoalioiig  suggests  to  me  a  good  many  solemn 
thoughts.  I  reared  my  hut  there  in  1S62 ;  and  with  the  exception 
rf  two  jotuneys  to  the  Mathbslb  ooantry  and  sevend  visits  to  different  parts 
ofBaohnana  land-^with  one  visit  to  England — Shoshoko  has  been  our  fixed 
nddoice  siooe  that  time,  and  the  Bahanqwaio  tJie  people  of  our  charge. 
It  m  not  deaimble  tlmt  I  should  record  my  retrospaot  t£  this  period,  in  so 
&r  is  that  is  a  personal  matter.  These  years  constitute  a  section  of  an 
impsfect  life.  They  have  been  spent  under  the  merciful  eye  of  the 
SftTiaar,  with  whom  my  heart  rejoices  to  leave  all  their  issnes.  WLnt 
bat  been  done,  and  what  has  been  left  undone ;  what  has  been  said,  auil 
what  has  been  left  nnsud;  what  has  been  borne,  and  what  has  been 
shrank  from ;  the  selfishness  and  the  unselfishness ;  the  defeat  and  the 
rietoy — all  have  been  witnessed  by  the  Master,  whose  we  are,  and  whom 
we  BO  impnfeotly  serve.  I  think,  however,  it  is  my  duty  to  place  before 
die  Society  a  retrospect  of  these  years  in  so  &r  as  regards  the  work  of  the 
ICsaion.  Let  me  do  it  while  the  loving  and  regretful  farewell  of  tlio 
Bamangwato  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  before  I  visit  other  scenes  and 
Dommenoe  work  elsewhere. 

SB0SH050 — Past  and  Present. 

Ven  a  traveller  who  had  known  the  Bamangwato  in  the  olden  times 
Uider  Sekhome  now  to  visit  Shoshong,  he  woidd  at  once  exclaim,  "  How 
emything  has  changed  I"  A  great  change,  then,  has  taken  place ;  let  us 
dacribe  it,  and  how  it  has  been  brought  about. 

.^iproacbing  SHoaaoxa  &om  the  south-east,  our  traveller  would  have 
iu  attention  arrested  by  the  a^ieaiajioa  of  buildings  of  European  con- 
(tnctioii,  DODS  of  which  he  had  seen  before.  Far  up  in  the  Kloof  between 
fte  hills,  the  church  is  visible  at  a  great  distance.     On  the  plain,  aad 
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outside  the  native  town,  are  serersl  stores  and  dwelliag-bonses  occupied 
by  Europeans.  Ona  store  especially,  which  has  been  recently  erected,  for 
aize,  durability  of  material,  and  handsomenesB,  would  compare  with  a  good 
many  stores  in  the  colony.  Then  a  well  has  been  dug  beside  it  to  the  depth 
of  some  eighty  feet,  and  pure  water  obtuned  at  a  spot  where  no  native 
imagined  that  water  couJd  be  found.  Where  only  a  trader's  wagon  or  two 
stood  for  a  few  months  in  the  winter  or  healthy  season  there  is  now  a  small 
European  yillage,  in  which  an  important  wholesale  and  retail  buaineBs  is 
transacted;  fi>r  Shoahong  ia  not  only  important  on  acooont  of  its  own 
trade,  but  as  the  key  to  the  north,  north-east,  and  porth-west,  all  which 
districts  are  supplied  firom  its  stores,  or  by  wagons  which  pass  through  the 
town. 

Entering  the  town  and  meeting  with  the  people,  our  traveller  would  be 
at  once  struck  with  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  as  to  European 
clothing.  When  he  was  last  there  European  clothing  was  not  worn  by 
half-a-dozen  people  in  the  town.  Now,  only  the  poor  and  the  dependent, 
the  old  and  the  inveterate  lovers  of  old  ways,  are  unclothed.  Owing  to  the 
seltiahneBS  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  "  lords  of  creation "  ererywhore, 
the  men  are  to  be  found  at  Shoehong  clothed  in  greater  numbers  than  the 
women.  Their  liberality,  however,  is  &st  extending  to  their  wives  and 
mothers,  and  E  expect  that  after  the  present  hunting  season  the  number  of 
women  in  heathen  dress  will  be  much  reduced. 

EmoRATiOK — ITS  CAnsES  Aso  Efteotb. 
The  town  of  the  Bamangwato  is  at  present  smaller  than  it  was  before 
recent  political  disttirbances.  When  at  Kimberiy  lately,  I  was  astonished 
At  the  large  number  of  Bamangwato  who  were  there,  earning  high  wages 
in  the  laborious  work  of  digging  for  diamonds.  They  have  also  gone  into 
the  republics  and  into  the  Cape  Colony  to  escape  the  continually  recurring 
wars.  This  diapemion  is  not  to  be  ri^ardad  in  the  light  of  a  calamity,  but 
the  opposite.  On  the  whole,  the  old  feudal  power  <^  the  native  ohieb  is 
opposed  to  Christianity,  and  the  people  who  are  living  under  English  law 
are  in  a  for  more  advantageous  position  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
than  when  Uiey  were  living  in  their  own  heathen  town,  surrounded  by  all 
its  sanctions  and  thralls.  I  have  more  than  once  been  called  upon  to  read 
letters  sent  to  heathen  relatives  by  young  men  who  had  gone  forth  as 
heathen,  but  who,  having  become  Christians  in  the  colony,  had  volontarily 
settled  down  under  the  English  law.  What  curiosity  and  wonder  and 
distrust  were  expressed  in  their  faces  as  I  read  from  their  relatives'  lettera 
exhortations  to  them  to  listen  to  the  Word  of  God,  because  it  was  true  I 
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Modes  op  Warfabb. 

As  to  these  wars  and  com  motions  themselves  the  retrospect  is  a  s^d  -oua. 
"War  ia  an  evil  in  couatries  where  the  lives  of  the  ngedj  of  women  and 
children,  are  respected  ;  where  the  wounded  are  oared  for,  and  the  dead  are 
decentlj  interred.  But  where  none]  of  these  things  are  attended  to,  tlw 
aavage  irar&re  is  repnlsive  indeed.  During  the  period  of  my  stay  among 
them  the  Bamangwato  have  twice  fought  in  defence  of  their  town — when 
assailed  by  the  Matebele  and  afterwards  by  the  Bakwena.  But  the  towD 
iUelf  has  been  ireqnently  riven  by  intestine  strife,  and  since  I  became  thvr 
miarionoiy,  on  six  different  occasions  the  opposing  fiictions  have  decided  Ihtir 
quarrels  by  fighting  and  bloodshed.  It  is,  alas!  not  always  so;  but  in  the  can 
oUhe  Bamangwato,  and  aa  matters  stand  at  present,  a  certain  rough  and 
mbstantial  justice  has  attended  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  Madici^, 
ig&otant  and  incapable,  whose  life  was  spared  by  Rhame,  has  a  few  Bamong- 
vato  adherents,  with  whom  he  resides  as  a  refugee  in  the  conntry  of  tb« 
Malebogo,  which  in  maps  is  placed  within  the  nortliem  boundaries  of  ths 
Transvaal  Sekhome,  the  inveterate  plotter,  and  Khamane,  the  ambitions^ 
cadk  with  a  few  foUowetv,  are  refugees  in  the  town  of  the  Bakwena.  Kham^ 
psUent,  honourable,  beloved  by  the  people,  is  now  chief  of  the  Bamangwato 
cotmtry. 

The  disagreement  between  Khame  and  Khamane  has  been  n  great  griof 
ud  disappointment  to  us.  When  the  first  indications  of  alienation  mada 
their  appearance  I  called  them  again  and  again  into  my  study,  reaaoncdand 
^yed  with  them,  and  besought  them  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  lois 
M  brethren.  The  result  was  only  temporary ;  the  one  was  ambitions 
niBpicion  filled  the  mind  of  the  other.  When  Sekhome  returned  to  tha  town 
he  at  once  saw  the  alienation,  and  took  advantage  of  it  Ho  elevated 
Khamane  to  the  place  of  eldest  son ;  and  Khome,  who  had  just  called  bint 
home,  he  completely  ignored.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  Khamane. 
^nerving  his  good  name  and  character  in  other  respects,  he  wna  not  proof 
■gsioBt  the  "kingdom"  which  the  tempter,  Sekhome,  offered  him.  In 
■dveisity  and  persecution  Khame  and  Khamane  had  been  united  ;  they 
vcre  separated  by  the  seliiahneBS  begotten  by  prosperity.  From  &  wotiSy 
paint  of  view,  Khamane  was  not  fighting  for  a  trifle — the  revenue  of  the 
Bunangwato  chief  being  somewhere  about  £2,000  or  £3,000  per  annum — 
■  nua  which  vill  probably  decrease  annually,  as  both  ivory  and  oatrioli 
^Mthen  become  scarcer. 

Kdv,  Christianity  did  not  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  fighting  among  tiw 
"''iDangwato  ;  and  it  did'not  succeed  iu  causing  two  believing  brotlienta 
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have  Mtii  in  one  another  politically.  Still  Christianity  a  vea  here  has  done 
something.  The  Christian  Bona  of  Sekhome  have  not  settled  these  matters 
as  did  their  heathen  father,  who,  many  years  ago,  when  he  thought  himself 
hampered  as  chiefby  his  tvo  brothers,  settled  the  matter  at  once  by  putting 
them  to  death.  It  moat  be  remembered  that  Khame  and  Ehamane  are  the 
sons  of  this  assassin,  and  the  children  of  such  tnulitions — oooording  to  the 
flesh.  Whilst  chie&  disagreed  and  endeaTourod  to  secure  the  people  as 
partisans,  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  was  also  at  work  among  them.  It  haa 
found  its  way  to  the  acceptance,  not  only  of  adherents  of  Khame,  but  among- 
those  who,  from  fanuly  reasons,  fled  with  Macheng ;  there  were  inqnirors, 
who,  we  bear,  hare  been  received  into  the  Church  by  a  German  missionary 
living  in  their  neighbourhood.  With  Sekhome  and  Khamane,  also,  there 
are  those  who  can  read  the  Word  of  God,  and  over  whose  lives  it  has  some 
inQuence. 

Results  of  Mission  Wobe. 
With  reference  to  Shoshonq  iteelf,  when  the  past  and  the  present  are 
contrasted,  the  Society  has  every  reason  to  thank  God,  and  to  take  courage. 
Its  agents  have  ocooupted  the  field  sines  1S62,  having  been  preceded  by  an 
agent  of  tha  Hermannsburg  Mission.  At  first,  we  laboured  in  company 
with  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Good  was  also  at  Shoshong  for  a  time  during  our 
absence  in  England,  and  Mr.  Hepburn  joined  the  mission  in  1871.  Instead 
of  a  heathen  chief  and  community  aa  in  1862,  there  are  now  a  Christian 
chief,  and  a  community  almost  all  the  young  people  of  which  ore  learners, 
of  Christianity,  and  have  most  of  them  given  up  the  use  of  heathen  charms. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  when  the  young  men  now  leave  the  town  to 
visit  cattle-post  or  hunting-station,  they  take  with  them  ihs'a  spelling- 
book,  or  Selection,  or  Testament  £xcept  in  the  hnntii^  season  there  ore 
good  congregations  every  Sunday  in  the  church  and  in  the  Kotla,  as  well 
as  lai^ge  meetings  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  town.  Then  there  is  now 
no  rain-making,  and  the  misaionory  teaches  them  instead  to  pray  to  God 
for  daily  bread  all  the  year  round.  Heathenism  no  longer  presides  at 
either  seed-time  or  harvest,  but  these  seasons  ore  graced  by  Christian 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Circumcision  and  "  boyale,"  now  bereft  of  th» 
sanction  and  support  of  the  chief,  will  sooner  or  later  pine  away  in  the  cold 
and  die.  We  have  advised  Khame  to  use  no  force  to  put  down  rites  which 
have  a  singular  fascination  for  the  people.  But  by  placing  those  who  do  not 
go  throng  the  harsh  ceremonies  on  a  perfect  equality  with  those  who  do, 
and  by  withdrawing  all  the  eelai  which  the  chiefs  approbation  gives  to  any 
movement,  we  hope  that  the  ceremonies  will  soon  die  a  natural  death. 
-arux.  .„  jjjjjgj,  cij^e  of  believers,  which  indndes  Khame  and  two  of  his 
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Ixjthets,  Sereise  and  QohakhoBt ;  with  inqnirera  seeking  special  guidance 
asd  instractioii ;  with  men  learning  to  read  or  reading  everywhere  as  jou 
vilk  Unvngh  the  towti ;  with  eridently  intereated  cottntenances  in  every 
congr^atioQ  which  we  address — Mr.  Hepburk  and  myself  both  hope  and 
bdiere  that  the  position  which  the  Mission  has  already  secured  is  only  a 
fonetaate  of  far  greater  things. 

COUVERCE  AND  LAW. 

In  all  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  the  facility  for  bartering  native 
produce  for  articles  of  European  manufacture  has  had  a  stimulating  effect 
opon  the  natives,  and  in  the  right  directiou.  Commerce  has  been  the  valued 
Kuiliaiy  of  Christianity.  Of  course,"  this  commerce  would  have  been  of 
much  greater  value  to  the  Mission  if  every  trader  had  been  a  converted  man 
ud  member  of  our  Church  at  Shoshong.  But  in  what  town  or  village  in 
the  colony,  or  in  England,  do  we  find  this  the  case  1  We  have  to  be  thankful 
fiir  the  presence  of  many  respectable  tradeia  in  Bechuana  land,  and  can  only 
hope  that  their  number  may  be  increased.  The  recent  stringent  laws  of 
Khame  against  the  introduction  of  strong  drink  into  his  coubtiy  will,  it  is 
hoped,  cause  those  who  must  drink  to  seek  a  livelihood  with  drink 
elsewhere. 

The  Dorthem  advance  of  the  white  man  brings  with  it  many  difficult 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  native  chiefs,  and  those  whose  adv.'ce 
tbey  seek.  How  is  justice  to  be  administered  among  the  European  portion 
of  the  community  in  ci^l  as  well  as  in  certain  criminal  cases  t  The  large 
■tores  which  have  been  bnilt — to  whom  do  they  belong  in  a  country  where 
nather  ground  uur  house  was  ever  bought  or  sold,  and  where  the  chief  has 
at  all  tjmes  power  to  change  the  site  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  bis  town, 
of  course  without  giving  compensation  1  The  lost  question  has  received 
*hat  can  only  be  a  temporary  settlement  from  Khame  in  a  way  sufficiently 
removed  from  European  ideas  of  thinking.  Evideatly  not  wishing  a  lai^ger 
inflaenca  of  Europeans  into  his  country,  Khame  recently  proclaimed  that 
the  presence  of  Europeans  in  the  country  had  not  altered  the  Bechuana 
Uw  as  to  land  and  houses  ;  tliat  the  ground  was  inalienable ;  that  no  house 
oould  be  bought  or  sold,  but  might  be  used  by  its  occupant  in  the  trans- 
action of  hnsinesB,  or  as  a  residence,  bo  long  as  he  observed  the  laws  of  tbg 
coimtry.  As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  Macheng,  Sekhome,  and 
Shame  have  in  tnm  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  Court  of  Europeans  for 
tlw  decinon  of  mattem  between  one  white  man  and  another.  It  was  merely 
a  eoort  of  arbitration ;  the  parties  to  the  suit  pledging  themselves  t- 
liy  the  decision  before  the  case  went  to  trial.    My  object  in  me  "- 


this  matter  is  to  utdicate  the  weakness  of  native  society  when  anything 
like  a  coalition  with  Europeans  taies  place.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
native  chiefe  we  not  capable  of  governing  a  European  popolEitioQ — I  mean 
witli  their  present  attaiomontB.  There  is  in  general  no  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  Englishmen  to  lay  a  case  before  a  native  chief ;  it  ia  the  latter 
who  hoa  to  admit  his  inability  to  decide.  Henca  the  need  of  good  educa- 
tian,  and  the  presence  of  at  least  one  advanced  Yodths'  School  in 
Bechuana  land  such  as  the  Directors  have  in  view  in  connection  with  tho 
Moffat  Isstitutios.  Heuce  also  the  desirability  of  extending  the  just 
and  equal  law  of  England,  wherever,  as  in  Baauto  land,  the  native  chiefs 
themselves  seek  such  aid,  and  are  willing  to  defray  aU  eipenaea  couneoted 
with  its  administration. 

Plasb  for  the  Fdiuke. 

It  ia  time  these  remarks  came  to  a  close.  How  is  it  that  I  am  travelling 
southward,  away  from  my  work  at  Shoshong — away  from  the  interior,  towards 
which  my  face  and  heart  have  always  been  directed  1  I  am  travelling  . 
southward,  but  it  is  not  a  retreat.  It  is  to  do  more  and  higher  work  for 
that  interior  as  well  as  for  Bechuana  land — to  train  native  evangelists  as 
well  as  native  ministers,  some  of  whom  I  hope  will  soon,  along  with 
European  companions,  plant  the  Gospel  at  new  and  advanced  posts  in  the 
dark  interior.  I  have  told  the  Bamangwato  that  I  go  to  Kcruuan,  not  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Batlaping,  but  to  do  a  special  work ;  and  that,  if  through 
any  reason  whatever  this  work  does  not  prosper,  they  may  expect  to  see  me 
back  again.  And  in  the  same  way  I  would  now  say  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Society : — Let  us  go  forward  with  this  educational  work  in  Bechuana  land. 
The  vast  interior  cries  aloud  for  it.  The  exigencies  of  advancing  socisl 
life,  as  above  described,  demand  it.  Urgent  inquiries  have  been  made  to 
mo  on  the  present  journey  by  Christian  parents  desiring  a  good  education 
for  their  children  as  to  when  the  school  for  youths  and  the  other  ibr  girls 
would  be  opened  at  Kuruman,  and  what  would  be  our  terms  per  annum. 
At  one  town  a  few  young  men  have  actually  clubbed  together  and  are 
paying  a  young  white  man  to  teach  them  English, 

In  concluding  this  retrospect  it  may  bo  asked.  Are  my  feelings  such  as 
that  I  could  invite  Christian  young  men  to  embark  in  such  a  life?  In  one 
word,  I  think  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  highest  and  noblest.  It  would 
shed  lustre  on  the  greatest  name.  It  is  a  life  of  self-denying  work  for 
Christ.  For  myself  it  is,  I  hq)e,  a  life-work;  and  I  know  no  bigher 
prayer  for  my  children  than  that  it  may  please  God  that  they  and  their 
children  after  them  may  follow  me  as  evangelists  among  the  heathen. 
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II.— fogalij  Iskabs — Ilbcj. 

JNTELLIGENCE  which  reached  England  early  last  year  of  the  with- 
4  ^wal  of  restrictions  upon  Protestant  norahip  in  islands  of  thn 
louLtr  Groop  was  naturally  hailed  with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm 
E^  all  &iends  of  Christian  missions.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  in  some 
qouters  a  too  favourable  impression  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
paUished  reports,  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  those  ameliorations 
bad  been  carried.  While  much  has  been  done,  it  is  evident  that  much 
remsins  to  be  accomplished  before  the  native  Protestant  communities  in 
Urai  can  be  said  to  eiyoy  equal  religious  privileges  with  those  of  their 
BiHiian  Catholic  neighbours.  This  conviction  is  strongly  entertained  by 
the  Rar.  JambsSleigh,  who,  under  date  July  29th,  1876,  writes  as  follows : — 
"The  temporary  oversight  of  the  represents  will  complete  what  has  so 
iu  and  so  well  been  initiated.  I  hav» 
been  informed  that  the  pire  in  the 
north  has  asked  one  of  the  three  chiefn 
if  he  were  prepared  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religicMi  and  so  return  to  bin 
land  and  home.  The  chief  replied  that 
he  refused  to  return  on  those  terms. 

"  The  same  ji^  also  is  said  to  have 
assembled  his  people  in  the  north  and 
asked  them  if  they  were  agreeable  -to 
the  return  of  the  three  chie&  and 
their  people  with  their  Protestant 
religion.  They  replied  tliat  they  were 
not  agreeable  to  it.  On  haariog  which 
the  pere  said,  '  Thanks  ;  that  is  just 
my  mind.'  That  may  be,  bat  in  sucb 
a  ease  it  belongs  to  Qoremment  alona 
to  firmly  resolve  that  no  subjeot  shall 
be  exiled  from  his  homestead  or  in 
any  way  iDJured  on  acooont  of  reli^on. 
"  Z  may  also  allade,  at  least,  to  the 
south,  the  village  of  Lekin  and  also 
one  at  Whakaio,  where  we  had  two 
chapels,  that  have  been  destroyed,  and 
two  teaohers.    There  also  are  many 


Pntestaot  mission  on  Uvea  has  been 
cfnunitted  to  me  in  connection  mlh 
my  datiee  on  I<ifu.  Therefore  I  am 
to  ft  great  extent  responsible  for  the 
Tuws  the  pnblio  are  entertaining  re- 
Qwcting  the  state  of  tbe  missioii  on 
Viet,  and  am  indaty  bound  to  oorrect 
■oisB^irehension.  We  appreciate  and 
iqtnce  in  tbe  peace  aeonred,  and  the 
cessation  of  persecntions  of  which  we 
■nnetima  ago  had  to  complain.  Thanks 
far  this  are  due,  and  cheerfully  ao- 
ODrded,to  tlie  French  Qovemment. 

"  But  it  is  injorious  to  tbe  interests 
<rf  the  Proteetant  mission  on  Uvea  to 
■How  to  pass  uncorrected  the  too 
broonble  etatsments  that  have  re- 
peatedly appeared,  as  if  no  more 
glievBncee  exist  on  tbe  island.  There 
■ra  still  three  Protestant  chiefs  and 
thai  people— Protestants,  ^hty-two 
— irito  desire  to  le-setUe  on  their  own 
lands  in  the  north  with  Uber^  of  Pro- 
testant worflbip  without  molestation, 

"  I  some  time  ago  wrote  on  this  to 


the  French  authorities,  and  I  cherish  that  say  they  still  are  Protestants  i 

■ngnioe  hopes  that  this  part  of  the  heart,  but  they  are  overawed  and  are 

Toik  of  leotifloation  will  be  aocom-  waiting  tiU  tJiey  can   wcoihip   Ood 

^iihed.    HisExcaUenoytbeOovernor  withont  fear  according  to  tlieiE  «ob- 

ofHewOaledoniaanditsdependenciea,  victions.    It  thus  appears  thatin  tbo 

bsBts  %  good  name  for  justice,  and  north  and  south  great  and  Berious  evils 

■  h*  and  the  OoTemment  he  aie  still  nnoorreoted." 


■.■•eamtarcotS'  ei-  thb 


in.-(I.tais— 


THE  City  of  Pbkiso  u  sitimted  near  the  nortliBm  boundary  of  the  dunase  em[riie, 
in  the  proTince  of  Chili,  nod  was  hnilt  m  1267.  It  oonsists  of  two  part&  The 
TAB.TAB  City  ii  the  northern  h^lf ,  and  ii  a  perfect  sqaare — each  aide  being  four 
mile*  long.  The  Ohikue  City,  on  the  «onth,  ia  two  nulea  deep  aad  Sve  milee  long. 
Peking  contains  about  800,00l>  inhabitants.  The  Sodetj'i  misaioQ  ma  comnuDced  in 
the  year  1S61.  Freunt  miBsionarisa— Beva.  J.  Edkihs,  D.D.,  J.  Or-mocb,  U.A^ 
B.  E.  UiBCB,  and  G.  Owbn.    Medical  roisaionary,  Dr.  Dudqbdm'. 

Oq  more  than  one  occasion  last  year  the  attention  of  our  Mends  vas 
directed,  through  the  pages  of  the  Mibsionabt  Chronicle,  to  the  Society's 
important  miaaion  at  Pekiko.  The  articles  referred  to  included  a  deacriptioa 
of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants ;  notes  of  country  work  as  carried  on  among 
the  out-stations ;  and  the  last  report  of  the  miasioniuj  hospital.  We  have 
now  much  pleasure  in  presenting  extracts  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  S.  E, 
IiIkbgh,  relating  a^eoiallyto  the  native  cdmrches  at  the  head  station — their 
nmnben  and  spiritual  oondition ;  the  extent  to  which  God's  Word  is  read  and 
studied  by  their  members ;  and  the  contributions  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel  in  their  midst : — 

be.  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  aooomit 
for  it.  Our  preachsrs  eaf  t^t  the 
reaiMn  fiir  the  lack  of  growth  dnmg 
these  three  years,  eoDwpondingto  the 
number  of  baptiema,  ties  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  Uk  old  members  hare 
died,  who>  ware  very-  regtdar  in  tliur 
attendance.  Thmr  [daces  hsre  not 
been  enpplied  by  men  equally  regnlar- 
It  ia  a  matter  ot  great  difflimlty,  this 
Sunday  labour,  as  intedteiiig  wiUt 
Christian  worship,,  and  how  fiir  it  is 
allowable.    On  Oommunion  Sundays 


"  The  oongregations,"  writes  Ur. 
Meeoh,  "  have  kept  up  weU.  At  the 
chapel  in  the  west  city  Jiaa  this  been 
especially  the  case.  Attheoommenoe- 
ment  <^  the  cold  weather  we  bought  a 
lien  tz,  *.«.,  a  thick  curtain  for  the 
door,  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds. 
This,  with  the  help  of  a  small  fire, 
makes  the  plaoe  quite  snog  aecording 
to  a  Chinaman's  idea.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing that  the  view  of  the  pnaahw 
is  out  off  from  the  street,  we  get  quite 
large  aadienoee,  who  sit  for  a  long 

tame  and  listen  to  the  preaaUng.  Tlie  the  ohapel  has  been  Tery  well  filled, 
chapel  outside  the  east  gate  has  a  few  These  servioes  have  been  held  on  the 
daily,  but  not  many,  Heretfaa  ohapel  fi'st  Sunday  of  every  alternate  month, 
is  attended  about  as  usual.  Uuiy  and  tlieavsrage  number  o^  oommnni- 
boes  are  well  known,  bntno  stepia      cants  has  been  between  fifty  and  sixty. 


taken  towards  bmng  connected  with 
OS.  I  hear  often  the  statement  that 
large  numbers  of  people  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  OhnstUnity, 
but  they  are  too  mnoli  afraid  to  lake 
the  decisive  step, 

"The  attendance  at   our  Bnnday 
nrvioes  has  not  baea  as  good  Bi  might 


Ifore  care  hae  been  taken  this  year  to 
inquire  into  the  canse  of  abemca,  and 
to  seek  out  and  lemons^ te  with  those 
who  have  had  no  valid  ezcuss  for  not 
coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"Since  the  summer  I  have  been 
trying  a  Bible  claas  with  the  converts, 
but  not  very  tegularly.    Laidy  Iheve 
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nuda  it  a  regalu  institatioii,  and,  bo 
fir,  tlie  people  seem  to  *ppieciate  it. 
I  We  changed  the  Snndaj'  aftsmoon 
MTice,irhicli  was  very  badi;  attended, 
bto  the  Bible  alau.  In  ordei  to  'pro- 
mote the  stnd;  of  Boripton,  I  have  fcr 
the  last  two  Snsdays  propaaed  three 
Scriptore  qnettiona  fbTirhoererwiahsi 
to  find  ansTers  during  the  veek. 
Old  and  joimg  have  baen  much 
iotvoeted.  I  have  been  mooh 
utcoiiahed    bj  the    extent   of    Ute 

2.  SELF-SUPPORT. 

Mr.  Meech  then  describes  the  plan  adopted  for  cultivating  liberality 
imong  the  native  ChTistians,  and  the  measure  of  aaQcesa  with  which  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  attended  : — 

"At  the  beginaiog  of  Febmsiy  I  good  deal  of  the  lost  lime,  if  he  ap- 
■tarted  the  systom  of  waoklj  oBanage,  pUea  IdinBelf  well  to  his  atadies.  Tha 
leading  the  way  myself  wiUi  a  rof^ular  necessity  for  some  such  step  has  boeu 
veoUy  sum.    I  told  the  Ghuroh  that     before  me  pretty  constaatly  for  si 


Biblical  knowledge  shown  in  the 
answers  of  one  man.  He  hsi  read  his 
Old  Testament  iu  tha  Wenli— the 
book  language — to  some  purpose. 
Twioe,  now,  I  have  no  sooner  read  out 
the  qnastiou  Hian  he  has  answered 
oonectly.  These  questions  ware  such 
as  not  ten  peQWna  oat  of  an  ordinary 
oongregatioti  at  home  would  have 
answered  on  the  spot.  There  is  evi- 
dentiy  more  reading  of  the  Soriptuis 


thore  was  no  one  who  could  not  g^ve 
one  hundred  ossh  per  week,  equal  to  a 
frsctioQ  over  one  halfpenny.  This  I 
intended  as  the  minimum.  But,  alas  ! 
liuKigh  B.  large  number  responded  to 
my  appeal,    the    greater    proportio 


time,  and  this  is  the  only  way  I  can 
see  of  meeting  our  great  want  in  the 
natter  of  preaohers.  Z  hope  that  this 
is  on  important  step  towards  the 
Ohurtdi  supporting  its  own  native 
preacher.     If  the  contributiens  are 


gave  the  minimum,  and  have  abided  increased  by  a  third,  there  would  be 
by  it  evar  siooe.  In  this  respect  they  sn£Bcient  for  the  purpose, 
uetikasame  people  I  have  heard  of  "  Our  church  and  congregation  are 
in  England.  During  the  year  the  just  now  greatly  interested  with  the 
new  hymns  and  tones  known  bs  ' 
'  Sankey's.'  Mr.  Lees  has  rendered 
several  into  Chinese,  and  the  tunes 
take  immensely  with  the  people.  I 
pray  that  the  same  living  results  may 
follow  the  singing  of  them  here  as 
elsewhere. 

"  On  Ohristmas  Bay  we  had  our 
■mwntti  tea  meeting.    It  was  not  very 


Otnrch  has  raised  a  littlo  : 
thirty  taels,  say  about  £9.  This  sum 
thef  have  fully  spfflit.  A  small  por- 
tion goes  to  assiat  two  of  the  preachers. 
Kvst  of  the  balance  was  expended  in 
ropaihng  the  native  cemetery  outside 
tlta  Tong-ebih  gate.  The  money  has 
thus  been  well  need.  Dnring  Novem- 
bar  Kuue  fsw  of  tiie  members  were 

tined  to  do  better,  promising,  quite     largely  att»kded ;  but  the  apirit  was 
Tolontsrily,  a  r^ular  monthly  sub-      good.    Uost  at  ttie  speakers,  too,  had 
Kription.    I  hope  this  movement  will     higher  aims  in  their  apoeches. 
sxtend.    The  Church  has  also  under-  "  la  the  autumn  this  hOssion  joined 

taken  the  support  of  a  student.    A     with  the  others  in  the  city  in  sending 
fooig  maa   has     aooordingjy   been     to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  books, 
■dcoted   from    among  the  oonverts.      statistics,  and  speoimens  of  wok  done 
Hiiednoatiaa  has  not  been  good,  but      in  the  misoou  foho<d.V(^^OOQlc 
he  11  riia  young  enough  to  make  up  a  *- 
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IV.— Ejje  giissiim  in  Utb  §mm. 

ON  the  2l8t  of  August  last,  barely  two  years  from  the  date  of  her  first 
arrival  at  Cape  York^  the  EUengotean  completed  a  three  weeks' 
cruise  among  the  Society's  stations  in  Torrks  Straits.  Of  the  series  cl' 
Toyages  undertaken  by  the  little  vessel  during  the  period  above  named,  the 
present  forms  the  sixteenth.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  therefort, 
.especially  considering  the  rough  weather  frequently  encountered  in  tiu> 
Papuan  Gulf,  that  the  machinery  of  the  EUengowan  should  present  indieii- 
tions  of  hard  wear,  and  demand  a  careful  and  thorough  inspection  in  all  its 
departmeDta.  When  off  Murray  Island  variouB  defects  appeared  in  tlic 
boilers ;  but,  though  promptly  attended  to,  as  the  result  of  the  eng^eer's 
survey  at  Cape  York,  the  steamer's  boilers  and  condensing  chest  were  coi^ 
demued  aa  useless.  At  the  request  of  the  District  Committee,  Captain 
RuKCiB  has  taken  the  vessel  under  sail  to  Sydney,  and  the  Directors  haTJ 
made  arrangements  for  securing  the  professional  opinion  of  some  pnictic:il 
surveyor  in  that  port  as  to  the  desirability  or  otlicrwise  of  refitting  1k~ 
with  a  view  to  future  service  in  the  Ken  Guinea  mission.  In  her  speci-1 
woric  of  visiting  the  fifteen  stations  held  by  the  native  missionaries  on  botli 
sides  of  the  gulf,  the  Mllengoican.  has  done  admirable  service,  aud  has  been 
completely  successful.  She  has  maintained  constant  intercourse  n'ith  them, 
supplied  their  wants,  removed  them  in  their  sicknesses,  and  has  deepeccil 
the  impression  made  by  the  mis^on  upon  the  native  tribes  who  hare  for 
the  first  time  held  constant  intercourse  with  Englishmen.  In  the  peculior 
circumstances  of  the  New  Guinea  coast,  and  the  undoubted  dangers  tj 
wliich  new-comers  aro  exposed,  she  has  been  of  essential  service  to  tlic 
missionaries,  and  the  little  communities  of  strangers  among  whom  they 
have  been  placed ;  and  the  stations  could  scarcely  have  been  maintaineil 
without  her. 

Respecting  the  voyage  recently  completed,  the  Rev.  S.  Macfarlane  his 
furnished  a  (deeply  interesting  report.  Our  brother  embarked  at  Somerset 
on  the  2nd  of  August;  he  was  accompanied  by  Ura.  Macfarlane,  wbo^'^ 
presence  and  counsel  could  not  fail  tohehelpfulto  the  wives  of  the  teachers 
and  the  native  women  generally.  Banes  and  Jbrvis  Islands  were  visiteil 
in  succession ;  and  both  presented  unmistakable  indications  of  the  gom! 
work  carried  on  by  the  native  helpers,  Eeresiano  aud  Saneibh.  The  former, 
who  is  returning  to  Mare,  will  be  replaced  by  Gutachsne  from  Warriov 
Island.  When  lying  off  Tauak  on  the  night  of  Friday,  August  ith,  the  teacber 
Elu  arrived  from  Saibai,  accompanied  by  two  canoes  ftill  of  natives;  and 
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on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Macfarlaue  hod  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
depntatioQ,  of  whose  object  aod  proceedings  he  gives  the  following 
description : — 

known  in  our  own  oonntry.  We  had 
to  cliaae  an  iguana  out  of  our  bedroom 
during  the  night.  To  avoid  the  pre- 
valent fever  and  ague,  the  hou^e  is 
etocted  on  a  projeoting  headland  about 
ISO  feet  above  tiie  sea  level.  The  site 
is  remarkably  wild  aod  weird-looking. 
In  every  direction  and  position  great 
boulders  are  Ijing,  some  of  them 
eororal  hundred  tons  in  weight,  whioh 


"Hw  natirea  had  heaid  that  we 
weie  gobg  to  remove  the  teachers  to 
C&nu  Straits,  and  had  ooUeot«d 
abent  adozen  bundles  of  arrows  which 
tlwf  bronght  to  me,  begging  that  the 
teachers  might  bo  allowed  to  lemain, 
I  could  not  help  controeting  thoir 
piMent  feelings  towards  the  teooherB 
vith  that  which  they  maniftsted 
towards  them  soon  'after  they  were 

lix^ated  by  Ur.  Murray  and  myself  appear  to  have  been,  during  some 
about  four  years  ago.  I  told  them 
Uiat  I  eould  not  givo  a  decided 
reply  nor  receive  their  present  till  I 
heard  from  the  Directors,  to  whom  I 
hiid  written  on  the  subject.  I  re- 
minded them  that  th«r  land  was 
very  uohealtby,  and  that  if  we  found 
healthy  and  populous  localities  we 
should  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  go 


tremendous  convulsion  of  nature, 
thrown  about  like  so  many  pobbles. 
The  barren  Monnt  Comwoilis  rises 
beyond  the  hooae,  and  liFta  its  ruggod 
head  eight  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the 
low  land  of  New  Guinea  and  Saibai, 
throe  milea  distant,  forma  an  interest- 
ing picture.  On  the  following  morning 
all  wont  to  church,  and  were  very 


there,  as  wehadamessagetoproclaim  agreeably  surprised  both  with  the 
bom  the  great  and  true  Qod  to  the 
people  of  New  Guinea,  and  that  if  we 
cannot  enter  at  one  door  we  must  try 
another.  The  poor  fellows  are  much 
t&aidlesttheyloaetheteaoheni,  whom 
they  declare  to  be  their  only  protec- 
tion against  the  ravages  of  the  shellsrs. 
We  had  a  galvanic  battery  with  us 
which  caused  a  good  deal  of  wonder 
and  merriment  in  the  evening.  A 
ahilliog  was  placed  in  a  large  tin 
basin,  and  offered  to  any  od6  who 
«anld  take  it  ont.  There  were  some 
waggish  young  follows  present  who 
Memed  determined  to  obtain  the  prize, 
but  whose  real  object  was  evidently 
to  bale  ont  tlie  water  upon  the  by- 
standers. 

"We  all  slept  on  shore  in  the 
teachei's  neat  and  comfortable  five- 
niomed  grass  house — a  pretty  < 


building  and  the  congregation.  The 
former  is  situated  near  the  beach,  not 
far  from  the  village,  and  is  a  clean. 
commodious,  airy,  and  altt^tbar  moat 
suitable  structure,  built  of  the  same 
material  as  thoir  houses,  having  lat- 
ticed windows.  The  congregation 
numbered  nearly  a  hundred,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  clothed,  aod  very 
attentive  whibt  I  addrossed  them 
through  the  teacher.  We  were  all 
much  pleased  both  with  the  chapel 
and  the  people.  We  embarked  in  the 
evening,  ready  for  an  early  start  next 

"From  Tauan  we  had  to  sti^am 
against  a  head  wind  as  hx  as  the  Two 
Bbothebs,  where  wa  anchored  for  the 
night,  and  got  some  water.  Leaving 
early  next  morning,  wo  managed  to 
get  through  the  Warrior  island  pas- 


futtableplaoeafteryougetaoonstomed      sage  and  roach  Assem  Island  b 

to  mosquitoes,  Bookes,  rats,  centipedes,      set    Next  day  we  arrived  at  Dunley 

uid  those  vioioua   tittle   pesta    well      Island." 
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2.  A  HATITE  WEDDING. 

The  desire  for  tberetention  of  the  teacher,  whom  it  had  been  proposed 
to  move  eastward,  vaa  as  strong  at  Dabnlbt  Island  as  at  Tauan.  All  the 
people  of  Damley  were  assembled  at  Gdobbho's  house,  and  the  leading 
men  waited  upon  the  misaionarf  to  make  a  formal  request  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  remain.  A  favourable  lasponoe  ocoastoned  great  J07  among 
the  nativeB.  Arrived  at  MnBX&T  Island,  "  Mis.  Maofotlaae  met  the 
teachers'  wives  and  native  women  in  the  commodions  lath-asd-plaater 
chapel,  and  had  singing  clasaea  with  them  in  the  cocoa-nut  grove,"  prao- 
tising  the  new  h^mns  which  had  just  been  prepared  and  printed  for  them. 

"  In  addition  tatheaoBervicea,"  writes  preserved  meats,  Ac,  Ac,  including  a 
iSz.  Macfkrlane,  "we  had  a  wedding,  bottle  of  wine  and  some  cigars.  In 
whioh,  perhaps,  to  the  natives  was  the  the  eremng  we  had,  as  at  Tanan,  a 
most  interesting  oeremonj  of  the  good  deal  of  inn  with  the  galvanic 
whole.  One  of  the  native  oiew  of  the  battery.  AU  seemed  to  eqjo;  ihcrm- 
Ellengowan  was  married  to  the  selrea,  and  I  think  a  Csvonrable 
daughter  of  a  Lifoan  teacher,  who  has  impreeaioii  was  made  by  our  showing 
been  in  onr  familj  daring  tlie  past  the  natives  that  we  can  play  and 
year.  There  was  a  long  piooession  to  langh  as  well  as  sing  and  pray- 
and  &om  the  chapel  of  teachers,  and  Josuah,  the  teacher,  is  doing  a  good 
handsomesablebTidesmaidsinfiowing  work  amongst  the  people.  He  has 
white  robes,  £0.  Everybody  seemed  thirty-foor  boys  and  yonsg  men 
interested  in  the  marriage  feast,  and  living  on  or  near  the  mission  pre- 
nobody  was  fbrgotten.  There  were  mises  who  regularly  attend  school, 
several  large  pigs  baked  whole ;  these,  They  are  delighted  with  the  prospect 
with  piles  of  native  food,  were  placed  of  possessing  a  book  printed  in  tinir 
under  a  huge  shady  tree,  and  portioned  own  language.  Ihave  josteeotthcm 
out  amongst  (he  difbrent  villages  and  a  supply  of  slates  and  copy<book8,  and 
strangers.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  hope  to  have  a  pnblio  examination  of 
them  cutting  np  the  piping  hot  pigs,  the  school  neit  year.  When  wo  left 
and  see  the  stuffing  rolling  out  in  the  Uurray  Island  the  natives  loaded  the 
shape  of  bundles  of  grass,  leaves,  and  EUengowan  (both  on  deck  and  below] 
stones  1  Jemmie,  the  bridegroom,  with  yams,  bananas,  and  coeoa-nuts. 
seemed  determined  that  all  should  be  We  all  had  our  portion,  and  every- 
snpplied  aooording  to  their  tastes,  and  body  seemed  deUghted  with  onr  visit." 
BO  iai  the  Europeans  had  provided 

8.  OUTEAGE  BY  COAST  NATIVES. 
Soon  after  Ur.  Maofarl&ne's  retnm  to  Somerset  inteliigenca  readied  him 
of  the  murder  of  two  foreigans,  Dr.  James  and  Mr.  Thobkorbi),  by  natives 
on  the  ooast  of  New  Guinea,  not  fer  from  Yule  Island.  With  the  name  of 
Mr.  Tbobnobxn  onr  readers  are  fiuniliar.  His  adveutuious  voyage  from 
New  Caledonia  in  the  JcAn  Xaox,  a  outtar  of  only  eleven  tons  burdan,  and 
his  Eoeetlng  with  the  misBionariea  five  ^ars  ago  on  Danley  Island,  have 
long  since  been  described  in  oar  pages.    Before  th«  arrival  of  the  JSUcti- 
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goaoM,  Mr.  Thorngrea's  vessel  was  often  chartered  for  mifision  purposes ; 
and  die  Direotors  have  heard  vith  much  regret  of  the  sad  tonnination  to 
which  the  wandering  life  of  its  owner  has  been  destined.  Respecting  these 
eraats,   the   ao^on  which  he  to<^  thereon,  and  its  result,  Mr.  Macfarlane- 


"Mr.  Thoknobeh  gave  up  shelling 
ben  a  short  time  agu  to  join  Dr. 
JiXB  (of  tiie  Manlaay  expedition)  at 
¥ns  IsLAiTD  in  oolleating  speoimens 
<if  nitnral  hiatory.  We  wwe  startled 
afnr  days  »gn  to  sea  Iiis  little  veiael 
[or  Imtge  bont,  a  craft  of  seven  tons 
bnrdeii  )ntunk  to  Somerset  Very 
Ktn,  however,  we  received  tJie  sad 
Dflvs  of  tbe  nuasaore  of  Dr.  James 
ind  Idmaelf  bj  the  natives  on  the 
eoast  of  New  Qninea,  near  the 
cDtranee  to  Hall  Sound,  whither  they 
h*d  gone  to  shoot  birds  of  paradise. 
l^fiiBtreport  that  reached  us  was  that 
<nir  fiuth&l  Wannaea  and  hia  wife 
md  diild,  also  some  membere  of  the 
aianon  at  Fort  Moresby,  were  also 
nmdered.  From  the  examinatioa 
of  the  native  crew,  it  appears  that 
they  were  Tinted  by  three  large  oanoea 
frnn  the  mainland.  The  native  orew 
diNsmed  speaia  coveted  up  in  the 
bottom  of  ttte  canoes,  and  asked  Dr. 
James  and  Itr.  Thorngren  for  guns. 
"^ktf,  however,  had  evidently  no  idea 
that  mischief  was  intended,  for  they 
veold  not  allow  the  muskets  to  be 
brooght  out,  and  appear  to  have  been 
qnite  off  their  guard.  Dr.  James 
vuin  the  act  of  giving  them  some 
beads  when  he  was  struck  down,  and 
iftsrwarda  had  a  large  spear  driven 
tliTon^  his  neck.  Thorngren  was 
lying  is  his  berth  ill  with  fever. 
Hearing  the  ncdfle  he  jumped  on  deck 
ud  was  knoAed  on  the  head  with  a 
pi«n  of  wood,  he  staggered,  fell  ove*- 
bosi^aDdssaik.  ISro  ofthenatarecrew 
were  womided,  but  they  managed  to 
get  the  guns  and  drive  off  the  enemy, 
*eigh  anchor,  and  eet  sail.  It  appears 
llut  they  did  not  call  at  Yule  Island, 


which  was  only  two  miles  to  leeward, 
bat  kept  on  the  wind  till  they  reached 
the  barrier  reef  of  Australia.  This  is- 
Idieir  etory,  and  we  have  no  other 
information  on  the  sabjeot  at  present. 

"We  were  all  deeply  oonoemed 
about  the  teacher  and  tiis  family  at 
Tnle  laluid.  I  telt  that  something 
ongbttobedouaat ones.  Guchengand 
Siwena  came  to  me  and  volunteered 
to  go  to  Ynle  Island  in  Tbomgren'a 
craft,  if  it  could  be  obtained  for  Hie 
purpose,  to  see  after  the  welfare  of 
Wannaea.  Before  Thorngren  left 
hero  he  made  me  his  sole  executor  in 
case  anything  should  happen.  I 
showed  the  police  magistrate  my 
authority,  and  asked  to  take  cha^e 
of  Thorngren's  large  boat,  which  was 
handed  over  to  my  care.  I  put 
Captain  Bnncie  in  command  (who 
willingly  took  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion), got  the  missionaries'  and 
teaoheis'  supplies  on  board,  with 
pTOvisione  for  the  voyi^  to  Yule 
Island  and  Port  Horeeby,  and  started 
thent  off  the  day  after  we  got  the 
news. 

"It  appears  that  the  natives  who 
killed  the  two  Europeans  belong  to  a 
powerful  tribe  on  the  mainland.  The 
Yule  ialanders  refiised  to  join  them,, 
and  expressed  thnr  stemg  disapproval 
of  their  conduct,  which  led  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  chief,  with 
whom  we  located  the  teacher,  acted 
moat  fhithfolly;  he  never  loft  him. 
and  his  bmily,  bnt  kept  watch  with 
fhem  for  twenty-fonr  nights,  leat  the 
enemy  should  be  lurking  about  At 
length  Oaptain  Bunoie  took  them  on 
to  Fort  Horeaby  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  John  WiUiamt." 
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4.  MISSION  TO  CHINA  STRAIT. 
In  entire  sympathy  with  the  Directors  ia  their  plans  for  extending  the 
Hai^av  portion  of  the  misaion  to  the  eastward,  the  foaaibility  of  which  nas 
demonstrated  on  the  occaeioa  of  the  Blltiiyotvaii't  visit  to  Chika  Strait  lait 
April,  >[r.  Alao&rlane  hails  with  satiafactioa  eveiy  event  which  may  tend 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 

" I  hare  now,"  he  vrites,  "to  or  olai^cyman,  and  endeavour  to  g«t  t 
informyouof  one  of  those  remarkable  misaion  eetahlished  in  China  Strjulr. 
providential  anangementa  which  Last  week  a  Sin^pore  aohoonH 
~  1  connection  with  arrived  here  to  oonunenoe  pearl  ihdl- 
ing.  They  had  been  to  the  north  of 
New  Qninea  to  get  Uboar,  and  come 
here  vid  China  Straita,  calling  at  Tests 
Island,  where  they  found  the  mats  of 
the  brig  Sita  and  the  Americui 
passenger  referred  to,  and  brought 
thorn  here.  The  former,  iSi,  Nichols, 
has  a  master's  certificate,  and  is  ft  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  man.  He 
has  been  thrown  in  our  way,  it  sseois 
to  me,  in  a  very  remarkable  maoDn, 
and  is  just  the  man  wo  want  u  pilot 
and  interpreter  for  our  next  voyage- 
He  has  been  all  about  the  islandg  io 
China  StraiU  and  the  D'Entreoastetm 
group,  and  along  the  norUiem  side  d( 
the  peninsula.  He  regaids  Teste 
Island  as  the  mott  raitahle  upon  which 
to  oommenoe  the  tniasion  and  eatsbliBh 
OUT  head-qnartera.  It  has  a  £»< 
lagoon,  with  two  good  passages  for 
Urge  vessels,  and  nfo  anohonge  at  nil 
seasons.  The  ielaod  ia  hilly,  fertile, 
well  watered,  and  healthy,  not  a  man- 
grove-tree growing  on  it.  It  oontuns 
a  population  of  about  two  hundred  i 
is  near  Uoresby  Island.  Th^  were  plenty  of  good  yams,  ooooa-nnta,  &f-i 
kindly  treated  by  the  people,  aoquiied  are  to  be  had,  and  it  is  oonitaQilf 
a  little  of  their  language,  maldng  a  visited  by  canoes  &om  the  sunounding 
vocabulary  of  four  hundred  words,  islands  and  mainland.  This  seeme  i 
told  the  natives  about  miwionaries,  good  place  upon  which  to  oommeoeB 
and  read  and  explained  their  Bible  to  »  our  work  in  that  looali^,  and  Mr. 
them  every  Sunday  as  well  as  they  Nichols  will  intaoduoe  us  to  the  people- 
could,  and  made  a  vow  that  if  a  vessel  Once  known,  we  shall  make  one  ^tJ' 
called  and  took  them  away,  they  wonid  I  have  do  doabt" 
communicate  with  the  first  misEdonary  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  CioO'J  Ic 


the  oommencement  of  new  missions, 
as  if  to  assure  us  that  the  Uaeter  li 
with  us.  Since  our  trip  to  China 
Straits,  the  establishment  of  a  missioD 
there  has  been  much  on  my  mind.  It 
beoomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
we  cannot  remain  in  the  gul^  or  near 
it,  whereas,  with  our  head-quarters  on 
a  healthy  island  in  China  Straits,  we 
ooiild  work  up  both  sides  of  the  penin. 
aula,  as  well  as  the  islands  in  the 
Stiaits  and  D'Entrecasteaux  group. 
But  my  chief  difficnlty  in  prospect  has 
been,  how  we  are  to  communicate  with 
Hu  people,  and  which  island  to  select 
as  Uw  most  suitable  to  commence  our 
work  upon.  All  is  now  dear.  God 
has  been  preparing  the  way  for  us. 
You  remember  we  reported  a  brig 
being  at  anchor  in  the  Sbaits  when 
we  were  there.  She  has  been  cruising 
amongst  the  ialands  seeking  beeh-de- 
Toer.  The  mate  parted  from  Ulo  vessel 
in  company  with  a  passenger — an 
American — ftom  the  Kingsmill  group. 
They  were  left  on  Teste  Island,  whic^ 
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017B  frontiq>iece  r^resenU  the  exterior  of  the  School  Bl-ildinq  at 
AiiUOBAH,  in  vhioh  a  high  class  education  is  imparted  to  the  native 
joath  of  the  province,  under  the  Buperiatendetice  of  the  Socials  mis- 
sionary, the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bdddeh,  asaiated  by  native  masters.  The  present 
bttilding  waa  opened  by  Sir  Williaii  Mhik,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1871. 
From  the  reports  of  the  Almorah  mission  for  the  post  five  years  material 
ba  been  gathered  respecting  this  special  department  of  labour,  which  ve 
sow  lay  before  our  readers. 

Its  Locautt. 
The  province  of  Komaon,  including  British  Gurhwal,  is  an  irregular 
panflelognun,  lying  N.£.  aud  S.W.,  the  angles  of  which  extend  &om  about 
78°  to  81°  longitude,  and  from  29°  to  31°  latitude.  The  town  of  Alkohah 
hs3  been  the  capital  of  the  province  for  above  three  oeotuiies.  It  is  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  ndge  of  6,500  feet  elevation,  running  N.E.  and  S.W., 
tad  sloping  down  on  either  side  to  two  mountain  streams,  which  meet  at  the 
foot  of  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  ridge.  A  street,  about  a  nyle  in  length, 
psved  irith  stones,  runs  through  the  town.  The  houses  on  either  side  of 
it  are  built  of  stone,  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  their  fronts  generally 
Mxuisting  of  wooden  frame-work,  with  elaljorately  carved  and  gaily-coloured 
psnds,  and  sometimes  with  projecting  balooniee.  At  the  back  of  these 
homes  others  are  erected  at  certwn  points,  to  some  distance  down  the 
slope  of  the  faiU,  on  either  sidej  and  euveral  detached  dwellings  are  built 
in  gardens  and  fields  all  aronod.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  old 
CooiUia  fort,  where  the  Government  offices  are  now  conoentmted.  At  tho 
S.W.  end  are  the  English  fort  and  oaatonment,  and  the  residences ,  of 
^oers  and  other  Europeans.  The  popnlation  by  the  census  of  1865  wan 
npwarda  of  6,000,  and  with  some  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
wonld  be  considerably  more  than  this.  Of  these,  about  400  are  Mahom- 
medsas,  chiefly  shopkeepers.  Probably  aboat  1,000  are  doms  or  outoasta, 
■opposed  by  some  persons  to  be  desoendanta  of  the  aborigines,  and  generally 
vtiians  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  building  operations.  Of  the  remain- 
ing Hindoos,  considerably  more  than  one-half  are  Brahmans,  and  the  rest 
■n  merchants,  bankers,  goldsmiths,  &o.  Of  the  Brohmans,  many  are 
eogiged  in  the  Oovermnent  offices;  others  are  connected  with  Hindoo 
temples,  or  otherwise  discliarging  the  priestly  function ;  some  of  the 
DMtdtants  are  wealthy,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade  between  the  plains 
ud  Thibet  There  are  several  temples  in  the  town,  some  of  which  form  a 
coQ^enona  and  picturesque  feature  in  the  outline  of  the  town,  as  se' 
tgliiit  the  aky,  from  a  distance. 
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Easlt  Histoby. 
There  was,  previous  to  1850,  a.  Hmall  school  in  existence  in  Alkorah, 
Thioh  was  taught  by  a  writer  in  the  English  office,  as  he  had  opportooity. 
This  gnre  a  nucleus  of  about  twenty  boys  to  begin  with.  This  number 
increased  to  upwards  of  eighty  in  the  first  year,  and,  with  some  fluctnatioDS, 
it  coQtinned  steadily  to  advance,  until  in  the  year  1871  it  reached  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred.  In  the  year  1851  the  Directors  made  a  grant  of  £50  ti 
the  school ;  otherwise  during  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence  it  wa^ 
entirely  supported  by  friends  on  the  spot,  or  elsewhere  in  India.  Tn  IS^'> 
a  Government  grant-in-aid  was  assigned  to  the  School,  by  means  of  which, 
supplemented  by  local  contributions,  fees  from  pupils,  and  additional 
help  from  the  Society's  funds,  the  work  of  education  was  carried  on  from 
year  to  year  and  continued  to  prosper.  The  first  head  master  was  n. 
Hahommedan,  who  was  obtained  &om  the  Bxnares  College.  The  junior 
teachers  have  to  a  large  extent  been  selected  from  the  ranks  of  former 
pupils  in  the  school ;  who,  after  continuing  for  some  time  as  te&cticrj, 
generally  leave  for  more  lucrative  appointments  in  difierent  departmeuts  of 
Govemment  service.  At  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  new  building  it  is 
computed  that  ncarlyone  thousand  youths  had  derived  more  or  less  beectit 
from  the  means  of  instruction  placed  within  their  reach. 

AitcEiTEXTrniuai  Descbiption. 
The  new  School  building  is  mil  sitn^^  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge  on  which  Almorah  is  built,  and  is  open  to  east  and  west, 
while  the  main  street  runs  nortii  and  south  in  front  c^  it.  This  site  was 
formerly  occupied  by  tbe  old  jail  and  Tahsilee,  and  was  gnnted  by  tht 
municipal  committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  School,  l^e  plan  of  tix: 
building  was  snggeeted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  oonasts  of " 
central  hall,  60  ft.  by  34  ft.,  with  a  wing  on  each  side,  of  fbur  ctess  rooms 
15  ft.  by  20  ft  in  each  wing.  Tvo  of  these  are  placed  in  a  line  at  ri^bt 
angles  with  the  haU.  The  otiier  two  in  another  line  at  the  md  of  the  first 
and  »t  right  aisles  witii  it.  Tliis  gives  a  facade  of  sonw  lengtii,  nad 
secni-es  ample  light  and  ventilation  everywhere.  The  style  is  plain  Tuscan, 
with  slight  deviations.  The  lofty  roof  of  the  hall  ends  ia  a  projecting 
portieo  in  front,  whiidi  is  supported  by  four  columns,  about  Ifi  ft  in  hei^l, 
and  the  winge  are  connected  with  the  portico  by  a  vemndah.  The  plan  is 
due  to  Obtain  Bimey,  R.E.,  who  also  kindly  supervised  the  ereetion  of 
the  buildine.  It  is  of  solid  stone  ttiroughout,  and  the  materials  and  execu- 
tion are  of  the  beat  description.  The  heavy  slate  roof  of  the  hall  is  sup^ 
ported  by  joists  and  rii^f  posts,  connected  by  iron  ties  and  shoes,  which 
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being  left  open  hare  a  light  and  pleasiiig  effect.  There  are  caired  toBCrip- 
tiogg  in  English  Knd  Hindee,  on  the  pediment  Emd  frieze,  both  of  the  central 
prGcxt  and  vings,  and  the  general  arohitactural  effect  is  impoBiag. 
rpwuds  of  5,000  nipeoB  were  Bubeoribed  towordH  the  completion  of 
;lie  building  by  former  pupils  and  their  friende  and  other  natiTe  residents 
:a  Almorah  and  the  province. 

Eepobt  for  1875. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  loBtitution  was  265.  At  the  close  of  the 
cor  four  students  were,  with  some  misgiving,  sent  up  as  candidates  to  the 
oiiiinoe  examination  of  the  Calcutta  University.  Of  these  only  one  passed, 
jd  he  in  the  second  division.  For  the  first  time  the  second  and  third 
school  chuBes,  numbering  respectively  ten  and  twelve  boys,  were  Hubjected 
: '  the  Government  departmental  examination.  The  nature  of  this  exami- 
Dition  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  results,  which  were  as  follows : — 
^iaeteen  aided  schools  sent  up  135  students  of  the  second  class,  and  163 
■i  the  third  class.  Of  these  only  seven  of  the  second  class,  and  ei^t  of 
'he  third  class  succeeded  in  passing ;  of  the  latter,  one  was  a  student  of 
it  Almorali  school,  who  passed  in  the  third  division.  According  to  the 
percentage  of  failures,  Almorah  ranked  in  the  fourth  grade  in  both  the 
jNood  and  third  classes.  This  shows  that  the  material  to  be  worked  upon 
in  i3aonb  has  capabilities  which  only  need  thoroughly  efficient  teaching 
pows  to  ensure  satisfactory  results. 

VI.— Saibofos'  Hub  ®rp|aiis*  Jfnnb.  ■ 

NEW    TEAR'S    SACRAMENTAL   OFFERING. 

TWKNTY-SIX  YEARS  have  passed  since  the  Directors  made  their 
first  Appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  this  Fund 
Uknowledging  that  the  ealaries  of  missionaries,  while  freeing  them  from 
ji«ent  anzie^,  allow  no  provision  to  be  made  for  future  trouble,  and 
wpmally  for  that  which  may  follow  sudden  and  imexpected  decease,  they 
''■ated  that  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a  regular 
licmand  upon  the  Society's  resources;  and  they  urged  that  such  claims 
'hould  be  met  by  a  special  offering  from  the  Churches  of  the  country  at 
iSe  first  Communion  Service  of  the  year.  The  Appeal  met  with  a  most 
".e»r^  rwponae.  It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts ;  it  called 
fi)rt]i  anny  expieesiona  of  affectionate  sympathy ;  and  it  was  f^t  on  all 
iiands  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  supply  the  desired  help  by  a  Sacra- 
niDotal  O&ring,  specially  gathered  on  its  behalf.  The  first  collcetion  made 
tv-r  that  distinct  purpose 'added  to  the  Society's  income  the  sum  of  £1,5-11'. 
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^Vhcn  the  Fttnd  origiimted,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet  the  expenditure; 
last  year  it  required  £4,673,  and  during  the  year  on  whicli  we 
are  entering  it  will  probably  need  at  least  an  equal  amount. 
Though  actually  called  the  Widows'  and  OBPHUia'  Fukd,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the 
&milies  of  deceassd  kissionabies,  but  also  of  xetibkd  KIbbioxabies 
themselves.  During  the  year  the  Timd  will  haT«  to  provide  for  rOBTi- 
oiTE  -WIDOWS  of  missionariea ;  for  thibty-six  Chiu>bkit  ;  and  for 
XtHETEEN  MI8SI0NABIES  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken 
health,  hare  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work. 
Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service  in  the  Society 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  represent  the  early  work  of  the 
Society  in  China,  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.  And  amongst  the 
children  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in 
study  and  excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their 
best  frimds. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  aro  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at  their 
command  wisely  and  with  care.  They  would  wish  that  this  Fund  should 
completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.  The  obligation  which  it 
acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this 
distinct  way.  They  regret  to  report  that,  last  year,  there  was  a  dcGcienq- 
in  the  Fund  amounting  to  upwards  of  £350.  The  Directors  feel  sure  that 
the  increased  number  of  Churehes  uding  the  Society,  their  increased 
resources,  and  their  growing  liberality  arc  more  than  sufficient  completely 
tomeetthese  increased  claims.  And  they  trustthat,attbefiratCoinmunion 
Service  of  the  new  year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be  remembered 
with  loving  sympathy,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ'^i 
Church  in  bygone  years  will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for. 
(Signed)  Joseph  Mullens,     ^ 

BoBEBT  KoBiHSOK,   >      Secrefariei- 
Edwabd  H.  Jongs,  J 
MissiOK  House,  Blomfield  Stbeet, 

Januarj/  Ut,  1877, 
It  is  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacra- 
mental Offerings  now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  thepreaent  month,  our 
CbiistJan  friends  will  kindly  ejnbrace  the  first  Sabbatli  in  FssBUmt  f'^'' 
the  occasion. 

DciiiizedoyGooQie 
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VII.— gjjtfs  of  t^e  Stcni^,  a:ib  (Srfracts. 

1.  DEPAETUBE  OF  MI8SI0NAE1ES. 
The  Bar.  W.  J.  Wh-siks,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  uid  child,  retnnung  to  Oaloutta, 
Xorth  India ;  B«t.  W.  W.  Stbpheksok,  appointed  to  NuvDiAL,  and  BeT. 
H.  J.  OoFFor,  appcnnted  to  Vizaoafatav  District ;  Miss  OELLBti  and  UCia  a 
BaoTx  sppointad  to  Uadkas  ;  Miss  Bounsall,  appointed  to  Coimbatoob, 
Sndli  India;  and  Miss  Bauset,  procaeding  to  tho  lost-mentioned  tevn. 
nbuked,  per  iteamahip  Duke  ef  Deeonthire,  Deoembei  4tli. 

a.  AERIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 
Tlie  Ber.    Ekxst    Bice,   trom    Tbipatoob,    South    India,  per  Bteomer, 
Dwember  4th. 

a.  MISSIONS  IN  CENTEAL  APBIOA. 
"W»  £ud  in  Tuious  continental  penodiods  great  admiratdon  expressed  of  the 
nal  with  vhich  both  Sootland  and  England  are  now  struggling  to  eTangelize 
Central  Africa.  One  Qennan  magazine  comments  with  animation  on  the 
npidity  with  wUch,  irhen  the  Irivingatonia  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  was 
Utt  proposed,  the  money  was  collected,  the  agents  were  obtained,  the  axpedi- 
tioD  was  despatched,  and  the  Ilala  was  ploughing  the  vaters  of  the  far-away 
Xjusa.  ' It  is  poaitivel y  aatonishing  [rrifaunlfcA],' say  our  OemiEin  friends. 
.Kwtlitr  magizine,  after  ^ring  a  summary  of  the  efforts  of  the  Tarioua  missions 
oDttarthtoibe  three  great  lakes,  conolndes  thus :—' We  see  that  the  friends 
of  Hugeous  in  Britain  are  energetioally  carrying  oat  the  testament  of  Living- 
tione;  tod  the  monument  which  they  are  erecting  to  their  great  countryman  in 
A&ici  promises,  with  the  blessing  of  Ood,  to  be  vorthy  of  him.' " — Free  Church 
of  Sai'and  Monthly  Reeord,  Novemhtr,  1876. 


VIII. — Ctmtnktions. 

From  16(ft  NweTnber  to  Uth  Deeemler,  1876. 
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3)&e  JP arable  flf  "  8iff  ^etta," 

■  St.M«rkxiiL  34. 
A  HoniLT  BY  THE  Rev.  Sahubl  Cox. 
In  this  brief  Parable  the  faol;  catholic  Cbufch  is  compared  to  a  gi-oat 
manucm,  wiUi  many  duties,  offices,  Berv^ntg — a  yast,  complex,  interior 
miiUBbrj,  eveiy  function  of  which  must  be  regularly  and  diligently  dis- 
chained  if  the  hoose  is  to  be  kept  in  order  and  the  houBefaold  are  to  live 
in  comfort  and  peace.  Hie  aSairs  bave  called  the  master,  the  head  Of 
the  household,  abroad ;  but,  before  he  etarts  on  hia  journey,  he  calls  tho 
whole  family  together,  gives  to  each  of  them  authority  to  maintain  the 
order  and  seek  the  welfiire  of  the  household,  appoints  to  each  hJs  special 
task,  and  lays  strict  command  on  the  Porter,  not  only  to  look  for  hia 
return,  but  also  to  keep  watch  on  all  who  come  in  and  go  out  at  the  gates. 
He  then  Btarts  on  his  journey.  And  tiov}  all  depends  on  the  fidelity  wtUk 
which  each  of  the  servants  devotes  himself  to  his  several  and  special  task. 
Any  remissneBB,  or  unfaithfulness,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them,  may 
throw  the  whole  domestic  system  out  of  gear,  may  involve  it  in  a  con- 
fusion which  the  efforts  of  the  faithful  aervanta  will  very  hardly  repair  ; 
whilt^  if  only  a  few  of  them  become  unpunctna!,  indolent,  negligent, 
there  will  be  a  dreary  scene  of  waste,  disorder,  discord  when  the  master 
returns.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  are  prompt,  diligent,  strenuous  in  the 
diechatge  of  du^,  the  whole  family  will  dwell  togetlier  in  concord  and 
prtaperity  ;  and  wh^  the  master  returns  he  and  they  will  be  glad  to- 
gether. 

TluB  is  a  parable,  or  picture,  of  the  Christian  C!bnrch,  and  of  every 
separate  section,  or  congregation,  in  the  Church.     Our  Master,  the  Son 
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of  Man,  baa  taken  afarjoomeyi  He  has  gone  up  into  beavea  :  but  He 
has  given  to  each  of  us,  first,  a.  general  oommissioii  to  seek  the  welfare,  to 
promote  the  order  and  efficiency  of  the  Ohurch  ;  then,  a  special  work  to 
do  for  Him  ;  and  then,  a  stringent  injunction  to  keep  watch  at  the  gates, 
that  we  may  look  for  and  welcome  His  return.  The  Parable  is  so  simple, 
and  its  applioation  is  so  ebrious,  that  it  is  a  oomi^et^  though  luief 
homily  in  itself,  vhioh  hardly  seems  to  need  any  exposition  or  enforce- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  main 
thoughts  it  suggests;  for,  simple  and  obvious  as  they  are,  it  is  our 
practical  neglect  of  them  which  renders  our  churches  so  much  less  strong 
and  servioeable  than  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 

(1.)  Let  us  glance,  then,  at  that  first  simple  thought  of  the  atUlwriiy 
which  the  departing  Master  confers  on  all  His  servants.  We  all 
know  diat  in  a  household  where  the  master  and  father  is  served  from 
love,  and  not  f^m  fear,  when  he  goes  away  for  a  time,  tlie  children  and 
servants,  if  they  are  good  and  faithful,  bestir  themselves  to  show  that  they 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  trust  he  reposes  in  them.  A  pulse  of  quickened 
afiectioa  and  activity  spreads  from  heart  to  heart.  A  new  and 
invigorating  sense  of  responsibility  stimulates  them  to  a  more  stedfast 
and  earnest  discharge  of  duty.  Now  that  the  master  is  gone,  each  of 
them  feels  as  though,  in  his  mesaure  and  degree  he  must  take  the  master's 
[dace — think  for  Mm,  act  for  him,  watch  for  him,  look  after  bis  interests 
r  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  go  beyond  the  mere  lines  of  duty  in  order  to 
promote  them.  Qood  servants  always,  they  are  now  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  all  things  should  go  to  his  mind,  that  nothing  should  be 
wasted,  nothing  omitted,  nothing  lost.  They  try  to  keep  the  whole 
round  of  service  up  to  its  highest  mark.  They  try  to  make  the  house 
look  its  brightest  against  his  return.  The  hope  of  his  approval  Touses 
them  to  on  unwonted  eae^gr  and  patience  and  stedfaatness. 

Now  w  this  the  spirit  in  which  we  give  ourselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Chiirch  at  lai^,  or  even  to  the  service  of  that  section  of  the  Ohurch  with 
which  we  are  most  intimately  associated  1  Our  Master  has  gone  away 
from  us ;  He  is  in  a  far  country.  We  profess  that,  not  from  fear,  but 
from  sincere  and  cordial  love  for  Him,  we  have  entered  His  service  and 
«ame  to  dwell  in  His  house.  Do  we  feel,  then,  that  He  has  given  us 
authority  to  seek  in  all  ways  the  good  of  Hui  Church,  its  order,  its  con- 
cord, ita  efficiency  I  Do  we  feel  that,  while  He  is  away,  we,  in  our  mea- 
sure and  degree,  have  to  fill  His  place,  to  think  for  Him,  to  act  for  Hini, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  and  make  sacrifices  in  order  that  we  may  cany 
out  what  we  take  to  be  His  will }  Do  we  go  with  constancy  and  patience 
even  into  the  irksome  and  petty  details  of  His  service,  and  endeavour 
that  even  that  which  looks  smallest  and  meanest  in  it  may  be  finished 
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vith  our  atmost  akill  1  An  we  move  abont  the  house,  or  take  part  is  the 
wanhip  of  tJie  Ohurch,  do  we  Btad^  its  interestei  1  Do  ve  habitually  oon- 
sider  what  there  is  which  uLterferes  with  its  ooBifbrt,  its  order  and  beauty, 
its  growth  md  anoces,  which  we  can  remove  or  help  to  remoTe  1  Do  we 
seirch  oat  what  ia  weak,  or  lacking  in  tlie  mimatry  and  eervioe  of  the 
Ciinrch,  not  that  we  may  aneer  or  complain  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
feUow-aervanta  who  fail,  or  wh<nn  we  aaeame  to  fail,  in  their  duty  ;  but 
thit  however  unveloome  the  duty  may  be  to  us,  or  however  weary  and 
^xhiusdng  the  duties  we  already  disoharge,  Ve  may  supply  that  which 
i)  Isclnog,  and  strengthen  that  which  is  weak  1  Are  we  conscious  that 
imntUl  officers  in  the  Church  to  which  we  belong,  all  deacona  or  ser- 
nuts,  even  though  no  official  position  and  honour  be  assigned  usT  Are  we 
<K  Aome  in  the  hotue  at  Qod  1  Do  we  feel  that  we  have  "  the  authority  " 
ofachildanda  servant  is  it  t  that  we  not  only  have  a  right  to  seek 
its  wdhre,  but  that  we  are  bound  to  seek  it  by  all  the  ties  which  bind 
us  to  Christ  1 

If  we  do,  happy  are  we.  For  ia  many  churches  the  prevalent  feeling 
juit  now  is  that  at  all  events  most  of  the  members  of  the  congregation 
lure  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  ministered  unto,  nothing  but  to  stand  by 
and  critiinse  the  official  servasta  of  ihe  house  of  God ;  that  they  Uiem- 
^Itcs  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  place 
ia  which  they  worship,  or  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  worahip  in  which 
ttiey  join,  for  the  growth  of  the  church,  whether  in  membeni  or  in 
gnce,  or  for  the  wise  and  effective  administoation  of  the  various  institu' 
tioDs  connected  with  it.  If  anything  is  wanting,  they  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  Iheir  privili^  to  supply  it;  if  anything  goes  wrong,  they  do  not 
M  that  it  is  their  duty  to  set  it  right  Ask  them.  Why  f  and  they  tell 
TOO  that  they  have  no  authority  in  the  Church,  that  they  hold  no  office, 
and  desire  to  hold  none.  They  are  too  busy,  too  weary,  too  exhausted 
l>T  tiie  demasds  of  daily  life,  or  too  infirm  in  health,  to  take  part  in  the 
muiittij  of  the  Church,  althoogb  they  both  see  and  expect  neighbours 
of  thnis  who  are  just  as  busy  and  tired,  just  as  exhausted  or  infirm  as 
tli«DiMlvea  to  take  part  in  it,  and  are  by  no  means  slow  either  to  gibe 
bt  to  msnnor  at  Uiem  when  they  blnsder  or  fiuL 

^ow,  hen,  AS  throughout  His  teaching,  our  Lord  corrects  this  indolent 
-ibi  critical  spirit.  He  tells  oa  that,  not  officials  alone,  but 
""  the  servants  in  His  house,  all  the  members  of  His  Churdi, 
Ute  "  authority "  from  Him  to  promote,  in  all  ways,  the  order 
^D'l  welfare  of  His  Church,  and  to  advance  its  interests;  and 
obIt  when  ^I  the  membese  of  a  church  feel  as  good  servants 
if*!  when  their  master  is  absent ;  only  when  the  sense  of  respon- 
*^ity  to  Him  and  the  eager  desire  to  reqiond  to  the  confidence  He 
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reposes  in  them  quickens  them  to  stedJsst  tteiivity  in  His  service,  uid 
constrains  them  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  Church  as  thmr  own :  only 
t&en  vill  it  rise  to  its  true  strength  and  blessedness.  Nor  ia  there  u; 
other  means  of  securing  this  general  and  stedfast  activity  than  \>j  a 
more  sincere  and  profound  lore  for  the  Master  whose  servants  and 
friends  we  all  profess  to  be.  If  we  love  Him  with  all  our  hearts,  ve 
shall  love  one  another  its  ourselves.  We  shall  not  dream  of  saying  of 
any  work  which  needs  to  be  done,  "  That  is  no  bntdness  of  mice,"  or, 
"I  am  not  bound  to  do  this."  Still  less  shall  we  stand  negligently  by, 
and  say  of  those  who  are  at  least  trying  to  serve  the  Church,  "How  badly 
they  do  it ! "  We  shall  feel  that  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  bound, 
to  take  a  full  part  in  the  service  of  Christ  We  shall  be  eager  to  do  all 
we  can  for  the  general  good.  No  task  will  be  too  mean  for  us,  no  detail 
too  petty  or  trivial  Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  doing  what  we  do 
as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  we  shall  be  forward  to  promote  the 
interests  of  TTii(  household  and  to  help  our  feltow-eervanta  in  their  labour 
of  love. 

(2.)  This  is  one  of  the  simple  lessom  of  oar  parable,  that  we  all  have 
authority  from  Christ  Himself  to  seek  the  wellare  of  His  house,  the 
Church.  And  another  is  that,  besides  this  general  authority  common  to 
us  all,  we  have  each  a  apedal  work  to  do  for  Him  and  for  the  family 
itAmed  after  Him.  "  To  each  Jiia  own  work,"  i.e.,  the  work  he  is  specially 
fitted  or  called  to  do.  No  doubt  there  is  a  common  work  for  us  all,  just 
A3  there  is  a  common  authority.  "  Thu  is  the  work  of  Ood,  that  ye 
believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent."  "  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even 
your  sanctification."  But  this  one  work — tajth  in  Christ  and  that  vital 
pnrificabion  of  spirit  which  is  the  result  of  faith  in  Him — takea  many 
fonns.  All  men  are  not  sanctified  by  the  same  means,  in  the  same 
mode.  Nay,  the  very  conditions  and  tasks  which  strengthen  &ttb  or 
excite  a  purifying  enei^  in  one  soul  may  be  fatal  to  another ;  as,  for 
example,  the  confiiot  with  great  temptations,  or  the  pressare  of  severe 
ftnd  accumulating  sorrows.  Oiir  varieties  of  personal  character  and 
of  habit  and  bent  demand  that  our  tasks  should  be  varied  if  the  same 
effect  or  end  is  to  be  reached  in  us  all. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  great,  common,  but  varied  work  of 
the  Christian  life  should  be  done  in  all  places,  at  all  times.  In  our 
business  and  our  recreations,  in  the  home  and  the  factory,  no  less  than 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  we  may  abide  with  Ood,  and  serve  the  Lord 
Christ. 

But  in  this  Parable  the  Lord  Jesus  rt^era,  not  so  much  to  the  sanc- 
tification of  onr  whole  private  life,  as  to  the  special  and  direct  ministries 
we  are  bound  to  render  in  the  Church,  He  is  speaking,  not  of  theffSMnd 
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r-inducl  of  the  servants  in  Hid  Louseliold,  but  of  tfut  special  houaekoUf 
'»b  H«  has  assigned  them.  And  it  is  beyond  question  that,  if  we  take 
Sim  for  Uaster  and  Lord,  we  shall  find  some  functjon  to  fulfil,  some 
lotk  to  do,  in  His  service.  There  iB  so  much  ignorance,  so  much 
aiserf,  so  mn^  sin  in  the  world  around  ns,  tiiat  if  we  hare  any  spark 
of  DOT  Master's  love  and  zeal,  we  must  endeavour  to  teach  men,  to 
comfort  and  redeem  theni.  We  dare  not,  and  cannot  stand  idle  and 
indtfierent  when  ho  much  work  has  to  be  done,  and  our  fellow-servants 
are  constantly  aoUcitiag  our  help.  And  whatever  our  faculties  or  gifta, 
the  woik  of  the  Chorch  is  so  varied,  that  we  may  every  one  of  ns  find 
suitable  employment  in  it,  if  only  we  are  bent  on  finding  it.  None  is 
M  veak  of  will  or  poor  ia  endowment  bat  that  he  may  do  a  little  good, 
if  only  he  beset  in  doing  it.  Our  Sunday  Schools,  our  Benevolent 
''^KJetiea.our  Choii's,  onr  Cjllegds,  our  &Ii»ion3  Home  and  Foreign,  are 
all  calling  for  help.  If  we  cannot  teach  men,  we  may  be  able  to 
teach  children.  If  we  cannot  even  teach  children,  we  may 
vint,  we  may  relieve  the  poor  and  sick ;  we  may  speak  cheerful 
iTcrdsto  tham,  and  carry  them  a  few  flowers,  or  a  little  fruit,  or 
b^me  w^m  clothing,  or  get  them  medical  aid,  or  we  may  ask 
more  capable  friends  to  succour  them  as  we  cannot.  If  we  cannot  speak 
for  Christ  to  tnany,  we  may  be  able  to  speak  for  Him  to  Oifeu) ;  if  not  to  a 
few,  to  the  friend  who  is  dearest  to  ns.  If  we  cannot  speak  at  all,  we 
(an  St  least  help  to  send  out  others  who  can  and  will  speak  for  Him.  If 
«c  have  little  to  say,  and  less  to  givo,  we  can  at  least  make  that  little 
tuore,by  chnishing  a  faithful,  gracious,  and  kindly  spirit. 

There  is,  tiien,  a  special  work  for  every  member  of  the  Christian 
I<}osehold,  however  lowly  or  however  high  hia  position,  however  few  or 
hovever  many  bis  gifts.  Christ  b  too  wise  a  Householder  to  call  any 
■Din  into  His  service'  who  eannot  tsroa.  And  what  Bounds  very  strange 
and  even  nntme  is,  that  tha  Parable  represents  Christ  as  Himself  as- 
signing a  special  task  to  every  one  of  His  servants.  "  He  gave  ...  to 
each  hia  own  work."  That,  I  say,  sounds  strange  and  untrue  to  experience, 
for  one  of  the  commonest  complaints  we  make  is  precisely  this :  "  I  am  very 
willing  to  snvB  Ood  and  men,  if  only  I  knew  what  to  do.  But  I  have  no 
"jiedal  gift.  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  special  Divine  call.  Like  thousands 
mora,  I  am  at  a  losa  to  ascertain  definitely  what  Ishould  even  try  to  do. 
I  don't  feel  good  for  much,  and  when  I  am  urged  to  do  something  in  tiie 
Mrnce  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  if  my  heart  grows  hot  with  a  fervent 
<leareto  respond  to  the  appeal,  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do;  and  so  the 
impraBion  soon  dies  amy."  That,  1  think,  is  a  very  real  and  practical 
difficulty  with  many  of  us ;  and  if  it  is  met  in  general  terms,  if  wo  are 
tod,  "  Your   position  in  life,  your  natural  bent  and  disposition,  the 
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claims  urged  npon  jonr  attrition — these  should  guide  you  to  ft  right 
choioe  of  your  special  work,"  saoh  a  reply  does  not  hdp  us  much  or 
far.  And  yet  no  man  who  speaks  to  many  men,  however  wiM  he  may 
be,  even  though  he  be  inspired  as  well  as  wise,  can  fpra  other  than  a 
general  r^ly.  At  beet  he  can  but  make  his  reply  as  pertinaat  and  help- 
ful as  the  generality  of  bis  terms  will  permit.  So  that  we  are  left,  for 
the  moat  part,  to  puzzle  out  a  solation  of  the  difflcitlt^  for  oorselvee. 
Hap]dly,  however,  no  solution  of  any  moral  problem  is  so  truly  helpful 
to  us  as  that  wbiob,  on  due  reflection,  we  discover  eoofa  man  for 
himself. 

And  if  we  are  bent  on  solving  this  problem,  we  'shall  soon,  I  think, 
reach  the  conviction,  that  what  we  all  want  fint  and  most  of  all  is  a 
keener  and  more  stedfast  deain  to  serve  Christ  in  serving  the  Church. 
Were  tlie  desire  but  strong  enough,  we  should  soon  find  aoma  meiuis  of 
gratifying  it,  and  probably  the  best  means.  Take  an  illostration.  Every 
man  has  a  spedal  work  to  do  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 
He  has  to  earn  hisbresd.  There  are  many  ways  of  earning  bread. 
Of  theee  be  has  to  choose  one;  Often  the  choioe  is  hard  to  make.  A 
lad  has  no  decisive  bias  to  any  trade  or  cn^  He  would  as  soon  be  one 
thing  as  another ;  sometimes,  apparently,  he  would  rathw  be  nothing, 
i.e.,  he  wonld  fun  lounge  through  life,  eating  bread  be  has  not  earned. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  necessity  compels  him  to  take  to  this  kind  of  work 
or  that ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  grows  to  be  tolerably  content  with  it,  and 
contrives  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  it,  whatovei'  it  may  be.  Wei),  but 
in  the  Church,  as  in  the  world,  there  are  many  forms  of  aervioe  ;  and 
many  of  the  servants  in  the  great  Household  of  Faith  are' not  oonsdous 
of  any  special  vocation ;  they  do  not  feel  that  they  have  the  gifts  which 
would  fit  them  for  one  kind  of  labour  more  than  far  another.  But  if 
necessity  be  laid  on  them,  what  will  tbey  do  1  Naturally,  they  will  either 
tiy  this  kind  of  work  and  that,  till  they  &td  one  which  they  oan  Wbe  as  well 
as  do,  or  they  will  t^e  up  the  first  work  tiiat  cornea  to  hand  and  gra- 
dually make  themselves  fit  for  it.  The  one  thing  they  will  not  do  is — 
nothing.  To  call  themselves  servants  and  yet  not  serve,  to  profess 
much  seal  and  yet  show  none,  this  is  the  only  thing  they  find  to  be 
altogether  intoleraUe.  Better  any  work,  however  humble,  than  none. 
And  if  urn  uncerely  love  Christ,  ajtd  wish  tobe  useful  in  His  household, 
we  may  for  a  while  be  perplexed  as  to  ^at  kind  of  servioa  it  will  be 
best  for  us  to  select ;  but  we  shall  surely  set  ourselves  to  some  tsA :  we 
shall  try  any  work  the  Church  may  need  to  have  done.  If  we  can  only 
open  a  door,  or  sweep  a  room,  or  sit  with  a  kind  face  in  a  sick  diamber, 
or  teach  a  little  child,  or  earn  a  few  pence  for  the  general  purse — what- 
ever wo  can  do  wo  shall  do,  and  do  it  with  our  might ;  and  thus  we 
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doll  take  oar  part  io  the  ■work  of  tlie  OhmtUn  Houaeliolil,  and  come  to 
fed  that  our  special  teek  Iiaa  been  committed  to  us  by  no  one  lees  than 
C^irut  Himaelfl  What  we  chiefly  wont  is  to  feel  that  we  must  do  eome- 
thii^  for  Him  who  has  done  bo  much  for  ub.  As  we  get  more  lore,  we 
shall  do  more  work.  At  all  events,  ^  we  have  tried  all  deiiartments  of 
Chaich  servioe,  till  we  hare  attempted  every  kind  of  distinctively 
Christian  work,  and  have  failed  in  them  all,  we  shall  utterly  reftiGo  to 
sdmit  that  tee  are  servants  who  .cannot  serve,  and  that  therefore  we  must 
continae  to  stand  idle  all  the  day  long. 

{3.)  Towork  weare  to  add  watdi/vltiesB.  To  each  of  the  servantti  the 
Master  gave  his  own  work,  "  and  emnmanded  tAe  Porter  to  loalc/i"  that 
being  Am  proper  work.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  i  Hat 
the  Porter  onli/  is  to  watch,  and  that  the  other  servants,  so  long  as  they 
diMJutrge  their  respective  tasks,  are  exempted  from  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing t  No;  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
And,  indeed,  our  Lord  Himself  guards  us  agunst  any  such  miBconstruc- 
tion  of  Uia  meaning,  for  He  closes  His  parable  with  the  words,  "  What 
I  «y  nnto  yow,  1  say  unto  all,  Watch." 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  this  watching!  The  Parable  itself  makes 
reply.  The  Master  has  gone  away  on  a  journey ;  the  time  of  His  return 
is  uocertain.  The  Porter  is  to  stand  at  the  gates  and  watch  for  the 
GiGt  dgna  of  His  coming.  But  the  servants  wiLbin  the  house  ore  to  be 
watchfnl  also ;  they  are  to  be  in  constant  expectation  of  Him,  in  con- 
BUnt  readiness  for  Him.  Because  they  do  not  know  when  He  will 
com^  they  are  to  be  always  prepared  for  Him,  come  when  He  will ;  to 
be  always  forward  with  their  tasks,  that  He  may  find  everything  in  the 
bouse  to  His  mind,  and  may  greet  them,  when  they  welcome  Him,  witli 
tpprovingjoy. 

And  this  ia  to  be  at  once  the  method  and  the  animating  spirit  of  our 
nrrice.  We  are  not  to  be  as  drudges  who  have  no  pleasure  in  theii' 
l&bonr,  nor  as  hirelings  who  care  only  for  their  wagea  Our  labour  is 
to  be  bright  with  hopc^  with  Uie  Hope  of  a  great  happiueas  to  come,  and 
;hat  mat/  come  at  any  moment;  Wa  are  to  do  all  we  do  in  the  Cbvis- 
lun  household  as  in  de  sight  of  a  Master  who,  though  absent  from  us 
for  a  time,  is  sure  to  return,  and  who,  meanwhile,  is  present  with  us  in 
ipirit  and  much  concerned  in  the  success  of  our  labours.  Kor  shall  we 
v&tch  in  Toin.  The  Lord  is  always  coming  to  those  who  look  for  His 
ippeariug.  We  see  His  coming,  on  a  large  scale,  in  every  crisis  of  the 
gmt  hnman  story.  In  revolutions,  in  reformations,  when  the  thoughts 
of  men's  hearts  are  revealed,  when  they  are  called  to  accept  new  forms 
of  truth  or  to  enter  on  new  spheres  of  duty,  we  know  that  Christ  has 
wma  onoe  more,  to  try  their  works,  to  put  them  to  the  teat,  to  sec 
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whether  tUey  have  been  faithful  to  Him  and  are  ready  to  greet  Him  with 
love  and  joj.  And  in  like  manner,  though  not  so  obviouBly,  Re  comes  to 
lis  in  the  crises  of  our  individual  history,  when  one  page  of  our  life  is 
closed  and  a  new  pa^e  is  opened.  For  each  one  of  ua  there  is  an  advent 
of  the  Lord,  so  often  as  new  and  larger  views  of  truth  are  presented 
to  us,  or  we  are  called  to  leave  a  familiar  round  of  duty  and  enter  on  new 
and  pel-chance  more  laborious  and  exacting  duties.  If  we  are  so  absorbed 
in  the  mere  routdne  of  our  previous  service,  or  so  attached  to  old  forms 
of  truth  and  service,  that  we  have  no  eye  for  new  forms  of  truth,  and  no 
ear  for  the  call  to  new  labours,  we  miss  our  happy  chance ;  we  are 
like  serviints  who,  stolidly  plodding  on  through  a  familiar  drudgery,  do 
not  hear  when  the  Master  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks,  and  are  even 
Qurried  and  vexed  should  He  bi<l  them  do  what  they  have  never  done 
before.  But  if,  whilo  going  resolutely  and  happily  aboat  our  accus- 
tomed tasks,  we  look  brightly  and  hopefully  for  the  joy  of  Chriflt's 
return ;  if,  because  as  yet  we  know  so  little,  we  expect  Him  to  teach  us 
new  truths ;  if,  because  our  service  is  as  yet  Bo  imperfect,  we  expect  to 
be  called  to  other  and  better  modes  of  serving  Him,  we  are  like 
servants  who,  living  daily  in  the  hope  of  the  Master's  return,  catch 
the  first  signal  of  His  approach,  hurry  out  to  welcome  Him,  and  are  re- 
wai-ded  for  their  watchful  diligence  by  having  greater  authority  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  ministries  which  bring  them  nearer  to  His  presence. 
And  all  these  advents  of  Chrisb,  in  new  truths  and  new  duties,  are 
but  preludes  of  that  great  pergonal  advent,  the  hope  of  which  most  of 
all  assures  our  f^th  and  strengthens  us  for  His  service.  When  tlio 
Twelve  stood  on  the  hill  of  Bethany,  gazing  up  into  heaven  after  their 
ascended  Lord,  the  angela  assured  them,  "This  same  Jesus  shall  so 
come  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go."  Since  that  promise  was  given,  the 
household  of  faith  have  cherished  the  hope  of  "  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesns  Christ."  This  hope  is  ours,  if 
wc  care  to  make  it  ours,  aud  is  our  best^centive  both  to  fidelity  and 
watchfulness.  We  are  not  left  to  peer  vaguely  into  the  future,  and 
speculate  on  what  it  may  bring.  We  know  that  He  who  once  came 
and  dwelt  among  us  in  great  humility,  will  come  again  in  the  glcry  of 
the  father  to  complete  the  work  He  then  began— to  finish  our  redemp- 
tion— to  reward  every  act  of  kindness  as  though  it  had  been  shown  to 
Him,  And  therefore,  we  are  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which 
are  ready  to  die,  not  sufiering  any  grace  to  perish,  out  of  our  hearts  in 
this  world's  unkindly  weather,  but  guarding  and  cherisliing  it  for  the 
summer  of  eternity,  not  permitting  any  good  enterprise  to  fail  for  lack 
of  help,  but  breathing  into  it  tie  life  of  our  help  till  happier  tiin» 
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Tlu^  at  Inat,  is  the  temper  we  strive  to  maintain  and  ought  to 
imintiifn  Because  we  hope  and  believe  that  Christ  will  come,  we  try 
to  combine  watchfiUness  with  diligence,  to  hold  ourselves  ready  for  His 
tdvHit  while  we  devote  ourselTes  to  His  service.  To  wait  and  wat«h  is 
haider  than  to  work ;  nay,  at  times  our  very  diligence  renders  ua 
onwatchfoL  We  are  apt  to  sink  into  mete  routine  and  formalism, 
to  ^  on  doing  what  we  have  always  done,  not  looking  Sir  new 
trnthi  and  new  duties,  but  rather  fearing  and  distnisting  them. 
Hence  it  is,  I  sappose,  that  the  parable  lays  special  stress  and  emphasis 
OD  watchfiilness.  The  Master  "  gave  to  esch  {of  the  servants)  his  own 
ToA;"  but  "  He  commanded  " — a  much  stronger  word — "  the  Porter  to 
vatch."  It  is  only  as  we  look  for  new  revelations  of  Christ,  only  aa  we 
reach  oat  to  the  things  which  are  before  and  beyond  us,  only  as  wo 
are  sore  that  He  will  come  to  judge  our  works,  that  we  can  keep  our 
hearts  alert,  and  futhful,  and  strong.  Let  us  watch,  then,  as  well  as 
Torfc ;  nay,  let  us  watch  aa  we  work  ;  and  in  due  time  the  Master  will 
come  to  us  as  we  go,  with'  diligent  hand,  on  our  stedfast  rounds — 
come  to  reward  us  for  every  act  of  dutiful  service  and  watchful  love. 


Irarfifal  JA&rmiJM  to  StnlrtRts  for  tjt  pimfrtrg. 

Be  thk  BDrroR. 

No.  I.— WALKING  IN  THE  LIGHT. 

Is  the  valley  of  Chamonnii,  I  once  saw  two  revelations  of  things  ua  they 

Be«m,  and  things  as  they  really  are,  which  were  to  ma  strikingly  typical  of 

the  twofold  spirit  in  which  ourminiiterialatadieB  and  life  may  he  conducted. 

First,  I  saw  the  vast  and  majestic  valley  shroaded  in  mist.  Only  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  our  beads  heavy  rain-clouds  swept  along  the  shaggy 
[onaU  which  skirt  the  slopes  and  buttresses  of  the  mighty  mountain.  The 
^iant  paea  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  blast ;  the  roar  of  the  torrents  and 
tlie  clattering  of  "the  big  rain  "made  a  thunderous  music.  The  eagles 
KTeamed  as  they  soared  to  their  eyries.  The  strange  wild  clanging  of  the 
Alpine  bells  was  drowned  in  the  louder  voice  of  the  storm  and  its'million 
wboea.  Down,  out  of,  and  below  the  ragged  veils  of  mist  stretched  huge 
vhite  glaciers,  with  their  serrated  ridges  and  discoloured  pyramids  of  ice. 
'Hum  appeared  to  have  some  strange  connection  with  the  valley,  and  to 
ipcsk  of  the  grim  and  glacial  millenniums,  when  their  foreiruuiers  had  felt 
their  way  out  into  the  broad  valleys  and  open  plain  ;  but  in  all  this  there 
■u  no  beauty  to  desire,  there  was  nothing  to  charm  the  eye  or  the  sense, 
EiliiUratian,  glory,  loveliness  ]— not  a  bit  of  it.  The  only  things  that  it  was 
pouible  to  turn  to  with  satisfaction  were  a  blazing  fire  and  creature  com- 
fort*, and  the  Englishman's  right  to  grumble.  But  wait  awhile.  Towards 
tbe  going  down  of  the  stm,  a  rose-coloured  flush  illumined  the  driving  mist, 
n  arrow  of  light  from  the  great  King  of  Glory  struck  upon  the  spectral 
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glaoer,  and  in  t,  montent  it  gUtteied  like  a  pile  of  upphires  mnd  rubies ;  and 
tlwn  tlte  huge  rays  of  cloud  became  blood-red  bannen  borne  hy  aome 
Tinieen  vmj  along  the  lower  rangea  of  tiie  Tsllef ,  while  rigbt  over  onr  liead*, 
at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  ten  thonwnd  feet,  ahoiie  a  viaion  of  nnearllilf 
■plendonr ;  Uie  granite  aignillea  of  Hont  Blanc  were  diarobing  tbemselvea, 
and  inggeated  the  idea  of  a  whole  ataff  of  anhangela  expanding  and  folding 
tlior  qtao^ed  winp  in  «tir  y^gy  oytm.  It  waa  atmoat  moM  tjiaa  moctal 
•ight  oovld  bear  to  watcb  tbea  at  thaic  evening  wotdiip,  giving  baok  to  half 
a  continent  Um  light  tbey  lived  opcm.  We  had  bat  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
and  there  speared  above  them  tbe  image  which  St.  John  aaw  in  hia 
^ocalfptio  viaion  of  a  great  whita  throne,  from  which  and  from  tb«  face  of 
Him  who  aat  tliereon  tiie  heaven  itielf  leemad  to  flee  awaf .  Then  cajne  a 
pageant  of  iplendoor  lasting  for  mcceauve  nighta  and  daja,  when  "  motion* 
of  moonlight,"  shadowi  of  the  fairy  clonda  high  in  the  ethereal  vault,  mys- 
toriona  changea  of  hne  and  tone  and  lentiment  ohaaed  each  other  over  the 
nnveiled  face*  of  the  bighwt  Alpa.  The  hiatory  of  the  whole  vallej  for  a 
hundred  titonaaad  yean  agona,  a  hundred  thooaand  yeata  to  oomo,  Maosd 
almost  legible  by  the  Ught  of  common  d^. 

Could  we  be  atanding  on  prediely  the  aame  apot  where  the  rtirlmaan  and  ~ 
the  atorm  and  the  chill  vapour  had  ao  recently  mode  life  a  comparative 
miaeiyl  Now  it  wai  an  ecataay  to  be.  We  bleaaed  the  Lord  that 
He  had  done  auch  marvellooa  thinga ;  we  triumphed  in  the  work  of  Hia 

Here  waa  a  picture,  a  twofold  image  of  the  aame  poaitiou,  the  same  work, 
the  aame  reaponaibilitiea  enoountered,  with  or  without  the  advantage  of  the 
true  light  of  Heaven  upon  them.  Often  our  «fea  cannot  glance  bayond  the 
neareat,  dimmest  view  of  our  work  and  duty.  Tapooii  of  aelfiahneBB  oon> 
oeal  it  from  our  view.  There  are  pressing  right  down  into  the  near 
foreground  some  frigid,  formal  reminders  of  our  heavenly  relationahip  ;  soiue 
religjoua  duties  which  chill  our  apirits;  aome  irkume  reaponaibilities  on 
which  we  prefer  to  Inm  our  back.  A  confused  roar  of  elemental  voioes 
makea  hacah  music.  We  resent  the  ways  of  God,  we  find  fault  with  our 
merdea,  we  forget  bow  near  we  are  to  the  majesty  and  beaaty  of  the  Lord 
our  Ood.  We  find  itimpooaible  to  ooBunune  with  Him  ;  we  throw  the  blame 
upon  Hia  Providence,  or  our  circumstances,  or  our  brethren.  But  let  us 
wait  awhile.  A  breath  of  Divine  influence  comea  over  ua.  Our  eyes  ore 
opened,  the  light  shines,  and  then  we  see  how  oloae  around  us  are  the  eternal 
things,  how  these  daily  dutiee  of  student  life  or  pastoral  or  profaaaional 
care,  or  secnUr  business,  are  a  port  of  a  wondrous  whole  ;  bow  large  Ood's 
plan  is,  how  unutterably  rast  and  beyond  our  adequate  com^ehension ; 
how  near  to  us  are  the  fountains  fed  at  the  source  of  all  life  and  light,  how 
Ood'a  love  is  ever  striking  the  rook  and  bringing  forth  from  bidden  springs 
rivera  of  water  of  life. 

I  do  sot  think  that  it  is  possible  to  overatate  the  physical  contrast  of 
cffecta  which  have  often  passed  under  my  eye,  as  it  has  watched  the  moun- 
tain gloom  and  glory ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  poisibla  to  state  with  sufficient 
strength  of   expression  the  different  between  work  done  for  Ood,  Kith, 
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ud  wiOouf ,  Uie  aonlighl  of  His  preuiioe,  mtit,  and  witliout,  the  coiucioiu 
eonuuimioii  ot  the  soul  with  Him.  • 

TiieiiuMt  tsaeed  wotTl  done  from  a  meie  uiue  of  dutj,  evea  thoagh  it  be 
the  gnidiog  of  br«ther-iaeii  through  the  davioua  labyTiiiih  and  dark  Taller 
of  the  khadow  of  d«ath ;  eves  though  it  be  the  eObrt  to  reaoh  by  worda  of 
ion  and  coaadation  Uvw  for  whom  we  can  do  nothieg  «Ue  ;  even  though  it 
be  the  aoanding  of  the  heiald'a  trtunpet,  which  tella  of  aRinwty  to  deagur* 
iagnbela  agaioat  the  tuajeat;  and  will  of  the  aapreme  and  awful  Love,  mat 
be  t^  moat  perfusotory  of  occupationa.  It  ma^  take  the  low  namA  and 
cfaaiacierof  "  getting  i^  "  a  aenuon,  of  "  doing  "  a  pastoral  call.  It  m^ 
be  beartlaaal7  done,  with  no  tsembling  eamestneaa,  pa  realiaation  that  -vfB 
too  have  tore  need  of  Chriat,  that  we  have  to  face  a  more  awful  judgment 
and  diead  Baratii^  than  those  haTO  to  whom  we  miniater.  It  may  be  done 
with  mere  prafeasional  deoorum  and  rhetorical  finiah,  as  though  one  sole 
object  were  to  have  the  reputation  of  preaching  a  clerer,  or  iuteOectoal,  or 
Blaqaant  diseonrae.  It  may  be  done  with  heartburning  that  we  hare  not  a 
laigMr  OS  more  influential  audience ;  with  eager  thonghta  about  reward,  re- 
pnUtioD,  or  fame.  All  the  large  and  wonderful  relations  of  our  cbmmonest 
religiovB  duty  may  be  completely  hidden  from  ua.  The  absence  of  external 
itimnlus  to  exeortion  may  leave  ui  ipiritieis  and  flat,  and  with  a  aenae  of 
being  the  Tictims  ot  other  people'a  succeMOs.  We  may  magnify  our  own 
importoooa  to  the  kingdom  of  God  until  we  cannot  bear  diiappointment,  nor 
endu«  to  be  left  behind  in  the  ram  for  honour,  until  we  become  exacting 
aod  critical,  instead  of  patient  and  tbankfuL  Doubtlesa  it  is  this  going  to 
Qod'a  woric  without  diaoeming  the  atter  littleneas  of  our  part  (^  the 
miniitry  of  grace ;  witiwut  deeply,  heartily  mmyping  what  we  say,  or  with- 
ant  attanpting  to  be  and  to  do  that  which  is  so  easily  and  glibly  reoom- 
neadod  to  others,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  pulpit,  and  ha«  made  it  often 
tb  aynonym  for  exhausted  oominonplaoe,  and  uninteUigent  banter.  It 
'onld  b«  well  to  remember  sometimes  how  the  Lord  Jesns  went  to  Eia  work 
■mid  ottcv  misoonccpption  and  lack  of  appreoiation,  how  His  lif  e-giving  words 
whidi  hsTe  bees  pnlaaling  ever  aimw  He  uttered  them  in  the  heart  of 
hmaanity,  wore  apoken  by  the  wayaide,  at  the  well,  to  captioua  oongrega- 
tions,  eren  to  men  thirsting  for  His  Idood.  At  the  moment  of  His  greatest 
qipBTent  popularity  He  Wept.  On  His  way  to  Calvary,  when  there  was  the 
burden  of  sll  the  world's  ain  upon  Hia  heart.  He  saw  no  sympathising  face, 
jet  Ha  did  not  draw  baok.    He  endured  the  cross.     He  despised  the 

But  not  to  tposk.  of  these  hi^ier  dutiea,  this  obviously  Divine  work  whioh 
ought  tD  sail  forth  from  the  depths  of  our  soul  all  our  highest  principles,  all 
mr  largert  views  of  homanity,  all  our  humblest  thoughts  of  self,  there  is 
BiDch  that  we  have  to  dff  as  students  and  profeaa«mi  of  aaored  leanung,  ood 
ta  Dunisters  of  the  Ooapel,  that  doe*  aot  stand  in  such  obviously  near  rela- 
tiaa  inUt  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  or  with  the  eternal  life,  ot  with  the  "  world 
to  come ;"  and  over  which  lower  ground  it  is  more  eaay  for  the  vapours 
and  nitta  of  earth  to  creep,  and  whioh,  if  we  are  not  careful,  may  be  ahut 
cff  Enm  any  apparont  ccmneoticHi  with  the  etemitiea,  with  even  oar  own 
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future  dnliu  in  thU  life,  Nov  it  ia  pouible  to  think  meuilf  of  tUngs 
tlut  we  h&Te  never  Men  in  their  troe  light.  Thiu,  the  elementi  of  b  aound 
■choUrahip,  of  aecnrate  Knowledge,  of  a  healthj  phflosophy,  or  ft  tme 
theology,  must  iDTolve  much  toilaome  lerTioe,  quiet  plodding,  patient 
indnstty,  which  poeby  and  inugin&tion  m^j  find  it  diffisnli  to  gild. 

Again,  there  *m  bQ  the  relationi  of  the  daily  life  of  atndenta  toward  each 
other,  which  majr  he  degraded  into  the  coldest  and  least  brotherly  of  bonds, 
unless  the  heart  is  set  upon  high  coltnre  of  charity  and  a  oeaseless  discipline 
o[  self-denial.  The  strong  may  become  oontemptnoos  and  impatient 
towards  the  weak,  or  the  weak  may  lean  too  heavily  upon  the  willing  band 
that  is  outstretched  to  help.  The  suaoesafnl  may  be  anperciliou*  to  tbo 
feeble,  and  those  who  are  far  behind  in  the  race  may  be  exacting,  and  torn 
their  disappointments  by  wearisome  recital  into  a  burden  that  they  hare  no 
right  to  lay  upon  another.  Then  tiiere  are  religions  duties  and  responai- 
bilitiee  which  students  and  ministers,  too,  ate  with  the  faintest  possible 
justification  sometimes  disposed  to  shirk  or  treat  with  contumely,  which 
tbey  of  all  men  in  the  entire  Okun^  of  Qod  are  hound  and  pledged  to 
sanction  and  promote  by  every  means  in  their  power.  If  ttay  nnder- 
Tftlue  what  are  called  "means  of  grace,"  the  assembling  for  united 
wonhip  and  iustruction,  because  they  cannot  according  to  their  own  fiuicj 
"  enjoy"  them  or  "profit"  by  them — if  from  the  state  of  their  own  mind, 
chiefly,  they  disoaunt  very  cheaply  the  exerrise  of  common  pi»yer,  tho 
great  hall-mark  of  Christendom,  the  earliest  sign  of  the  hunger  of  the  aonl 
after  righteonsneBS,  the  invariable  oooompaniment  of  the  revival  of  true  re- 
ligion in  the  Church,  the  antioipatiou  of  the  rkptnre  and  oommunitni  of 
heaven , — if  they  are  disposed  to  fancy  they  are  independent  of  a  united 
worship,  which  they  do  not  oonduet,  there  is  no  meaning  in  their  own  lite. 
It  is  a  redaction  to  on  absurdity  of  their  entire  position  in  the  Church. 
Their  muon  d'ttn  ceases.  They  are  learning,  striving,  profeaaing  bo  ac- 
complish a  work  in  the  Icingdom  of  God  which  they  practically  deolara  to 
be  a  UMlesa  aocumbrance  of  piety.  If  their  own  tone  of  communion  with 
God  is  so  high  that  they  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  sympathy  of 
their  brethren,  they  are  bound  to  bring  the  fervour  of  this  affection,  the 
strength  of  this  grace,  into  the  oonunon  stock,  and  to  quicken  by  their  wor- 
shipping preaenca  hearts  on  a  lower  level  than  their  own.  If  they  are  on- 
refreshed,  and  foil  or  refuse  to  be  comforted  by  the  stammeriog  or  even 
formal  cry  of  another  when  he  is  unable  to  utter  their  deepest  need,  or  to 
pour  forth  their  raptoroTu  thanksgiving,  it  would  be  well  that  they  should 
bear  in  mind  that  their  own  efforts  have  sometimes  been  equally  inoongruous 
with  some  other  unsympathetic  souL  Not  remembering  all  this,  feeling 
tempted  to  criticise  instead  of  to  worship,  many  of  the  religious  duties 
incumbent  on  students  and  ministers  mi^  beoome  a  weaiineas  to  the  fieah ; 
there  mi^  be  the  aching  sense  of  cold  and  darkness,  even  within  nmoh  of 
the  very  pavilion  of  Qoi  where  He  robes  and  enthrones  Himself,  and  oaks 
tu  for  onr  love  and  homage^ 

It  there  had  been  no  fire  on  the  altar  of  bntut-offering,  no  inoense  in 
the  censer,  no  Shekinah  in  the  Holy  Place,  no  pillar  of  light  over  the  taber- 
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n»de,  <r»  ahould  have  expected  that  IsrAel  would  have  been  osutten  before 
her  enemiee.  So  if  the  holy  place  of  college  life  be  trifled  with,  if  a  feeble 
ud  worldlf  eentiment  preTula  conooruing  it,  if  all  do  not  think  of  these 
nMont  of  common  devotion,  b*  the  hoan  of  oontinaoiu  conMcntion  and 
ordination  to  Gkid'e  work,  I  boUeve  the  whole  of  our  dailj  duty  >od  aecret 
fellowihip  with  Grod  will  suffer  depreciation ;  truth  will  ehine  with  fliok«ring 
raj,  and  work  done  with  the  lower  and  feebler  motive  will  be  UDBUcceMful 
and  vain. 

Further,  there  are  Bpecial  intellectual  reaponaibilitiea  making  very  aaxiona 
appeal  to  onr  moml  and  religioaa  manlineaa,  which,  if  we  look  at  them 
ui^y  throngh  the  miat  of  our  peraonal  preference*,  and  judge  them  hy  the 
ttudard  of  onr  own  convenience,  may  be  bewildering,  nnattractiva,  and  even 
enubing.  It  ia  powble  for  atndentg  to  think  meanly  of  aoonrate  knowledge 
of  facta,  because  they  have  not  duly  appraised  the  circumstance  that  th^ 
sn  the  lerTants  of  the  Qod  of  truth  ;  to  nnder-eitimatA  the  importance  of  an 
gjfort  to  think  Qod's  thoughts  in  the  Ungnage  of  those  who  first  received 
them  from  Him,  becaoae  they  have  never  had  a  pasiionate  love  of  the 
eternal ' '  Word,"  a  profound  sense  of  th«  ncred  veU  which  was  thrown  over 
and  became  tbs  fonn  of  the  eternal  Ou>n^.  It  is  easy  to  ignore  the  aigni- 
Seance  of  tha  <veiUt  by  which  great  principlea  of  eternal  righteonaneas  and 
lore  have  been  made  known  to  men,  because  they  have  never  been  really 
seen  in  the  Light  of  Ood.  Many  have  tasted  and  drunk  of  the  stream  of 
living  water,  bat  ore  content  to  press  no  nearer  to  its  souioe,  even  though 
th«y  an  profe«ing  to  guide  pilgrims  through  the  wilderness.  They  are 
•stlafied  with  rather  vague  and  indefinite  sentiment,  and  think  it  all-suffi- 
drat,  because  they  have  never  seen  the  glorious  face  of  the  truth  itself,  by 
eommuTiion  with  which  all  just  sentiment  ia  alone  evoked. 

Study,  whether  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  of  philosophy  or  theology,  whether 
of  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  Cross  of  Christ,  in  the  darkness  and  selfishnws 
of  merely  personal  interests,  may  be  hard  toil  from  which,  if  destitute  of 
higher  inspiration,  when  we  most  need  vigorous  exertion  and  profound 
thought,  we  shrink  in  indolence  or  fear.  Is  it  possible  fiuA  any  of  us  ap> 
proadi  our  work  in  the  midst  of  earth.bom  togs  like  these  ;  really  leaving 
Ood  ostof  light  1  Then,  the  toil  will  be  too  great,  the  difficulty  insur- 
BODDtable.  We  shall  give  way  before  the  fint  serious  obstacle,  we  shall 
7i«ld  to  the  first  strong  temptation  ;  we  shall  foil  out  of  the  raiju  at  the 
cutlet  of  the  battle  either  from  cowardice,  or  weakness,  or  .rebellion.  StUl 
yod  ask,  how  are  we  to  take  the  higher  and  the  nobler  view  of  oil  these 
things  I  How  is  our  work,  how  are  we  and  our  surroundings  to  be  so 
tiuufigured  as  that  such  failure  in  our  student  life,  such  incapacity  in  our 
nligkws  faculty,  such  lack  of  fire  and  brotherhood  and  sympathy,  such 
pnfonctory  disohorge  of  ministerial  duty,  may  be  avoided  1 

Uy  answer  is,  that  the  difiiaronoe  between  failnre,  misery,  and  foreboding 
oi  ill,  between  a  aense  of  useleasnesa  and  heartless  chill  of  soul  on  the  one 
luod,  and  on  the  other  the  glorious  oonsmousness  of  success,  the  self- 
toi];etting  fulness  of  joy,  the  rapture  of  energy  and  the  might  of  a  divine 
n  for  a  work  fair  greater  than  ounelvea  or  our  personal  interests,  and 
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wludi  ■tratcliM  oat  into  otoroitjr,  turn*  ontirdf  on  wkother  or  not  we  ean 
mt  iktukoUefoHThftin  the  li^  cf  God,  tdi^her  wt  ean  naliie  ikt  Divine 
Prtitnee,  and  Jbnou  ttA«n  um  do  to  toltutit  meani. 

I  tcemble  for  jon,  aa  I  oay  tkn,  in  the  faca  of  tli«  ahidud  and  twriblo 
^noting  <<  GodcnmntinaomeqTiartaa.  The  Tain  ono-ridednew  ol  oettain 
aciaD^aU  deal*  oatentational;  willt  half  tka  beta  of  hanaa  liftt  aa  though 
thej  won  aU  the  facta,  and  ia  doaf  to  the  crj  of  a  thotuand  genarationa 
aftar  the  living  God.  At  the  preaest  nunnent,  some  of  our  teaoherawe 
trying  to  peiaaade  the  broken  hearti  of  man  that  thajr  aaed  no  Father,  and 
that  we  are  all  alike  hmrfing  to  the  fathomleH  abjta.  Bnt  the  great  tide  of 
human  feeling,  therivid  iotnitioniof  iinBaenthingt,tiu  deptha  of  religions 
ezperimoehaTaalwayabeentooatrong  for  pbiloaa^iiaal  nihilism.  It  is  not 
the  first,  nor  the  aecond,  nor  the  hundredth  time  that  the  wave  of  unbdiof 
has  TolUd  aoroBs  the  ocean  of  religions  thought.  The  ercat  of  the  wave 
is  breaking  now  orer  the  frothy  trongh  of  a  aea  made  angry  1^  a  Tscy 
different  blast ;  bnt  while  it  thnnden  and  drashes  in  onr  ears,  the  great  tido 
is  sweeping  the  whole  agitation  back,  and  a  tfemendons  reaction,  botti  of 
the  irrepressible  convictions  of  eternal  thing*,  the  awful  sense  of  tinreet,  the 
daoling  glory  that  is  shining  &om  the  fo«e  of  Jetna  Chiiat  ia  onoe  more 
setting  in. 

3(aterialiain  will  never  gain  the  Tictor;  over  the  voice*  of  the  aonl,  how- 
ever lond  the  elamoar  of  the  aea-storms,  tibe  factories,  or  the  battle-fielda. 

Oany  the  materialistic  exposition  of  the  ooaditions  of  thought  or  sen- 
sation to  the  nltiiBAte  point.  Watoh  with  every  instrament  or  oalonloa 
wfai^can  trace  the  result,  the  eSects  produced  I7  any  material  moleoule  tx 
force  nponthesensoriam.  IJeave  no  physical  fact  out  of  account.  Sum 
up  the  whole  result,  and  still  all  the  diameter  of  being  stretches  between 
the  resultant  of  all  thaxe  forces  or  vibrations  and  a  single  jtrwation,  or  a 
thought.  Let  that  huge  fact  be  admitted,  and  there  is  the  overwhelming  and 
majestic  presence  of  the  miU  drawing  into  these  Bleusinian  mysteries  of 
physiealdarknaas  the  £^  and  therewith  the  uvura  oos.  For  bet tMm  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  aa  the  ttexat  of  the  m'^st  closely  auoaiated  facta, 
OB  the  rtMoa  of  every  property  of  matter,  as  the  iitbitatuie  of  every  form, 
as  the  eatue  of  every  difference,  as  the  ffuidijig  prineipU  of  every  evolu- 
tion, there  is  Uiat  which  shadows  forth  the  presenoe  of  infinite,  absolute, 
eternal,  intelligent,  personal  self-consoiousness. 

Yes,  in  this  conviction,  there  ia  a  plaoe  where  one  may  stand  and  "  see 
the  invisible." 

moreover,  the  oraving  of  our  moral  natore  and  oonacienca  bring  as  hce 
to  face  with  the  Eternal  Person  to  whom  they  refer.  Righteousness  and 
Beauty  are  the  Form  and  the  Robe  of  the  Living  God.  The  voice  of  con- 
aoience  is  the  whisper  of  God.  But  there  is  wakening  up  to  eelf-oonaoioua- 
ness  a  higher  life  than  tiiat  of  the  Sgo,  atid  a  eonvietion  stronger  even 
than  that  mere  sense  of  God,  which  neither  materioliani  nor  Pantheism 
can  ever  extinguish.  Ttiere  vonld  never  have  been  these  fierce  con- 
tentions about  the  name  of  Ood  if  nun  had  been  in  his  normal  state. 
Nothing  demonstrates  the  grand  truth  of  rwelatloa  so  explioitly  aa  the 
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tTNtment  which  Q«d  Tecairei  from  His  creatures.  The  ignorance 
Hfflkjti  conoerning  Him,  the  gross  and  malignaat  libels  that 
ban  pused  corrvnt  as  the  revelations  of  Hia  will  and  nature, 
Ibfl  direct  hoitOIty  to  what  is  recogniaed  u  Hie  FroTidence,  the 
dinbedtence  of'  His  acknowledged  law,  the  slavish  dread  of  meeting 
Him,  the  fleeing:  of  ttie  gniltj  from  H5a  purity,  the  cowering  tarror 
<rf  the  eoavicted  offender,  the  transformation  of  the  world  and  of  its  forces 
into  rirals  of  His  Majesty,  the  turning  of  the  gifts  of  Hia  tenderness  into 
thaidds  that  He  oondemna,  the  abase  of  the  highest  powera,  as  well  as  the 
Inat  noble  passions  of  our  nature,  the  enmity  which  will  not  be  teconoiled, 
Ibe  pride  that  careth  not  for  Ood,  and  piditely  bows  Htm  out  of  the 
uuTerse,  all  combine  to  show  that  man  needs  redemption,  regeneration, 
raneml— that  there  ia  an  intolerable  wrong  and  evil  tn  the  world  of  man 
»hieh  most  ba  and  which  will  be  oTorcome,  not  by  the  evolution  of  nature, 
bnt  by  ths  direct  work  of  f^raoe  and  meroy.  When  the  light  of  the  Dirine 
L^ve  itFeama  over  the  soul,  and  leTeals  the  aspect  of  the  world  around  it, 
uid  the  work  to  be  done  in  it,  there  is  as  great  a  change  as  from  the  dark- 
Deu  of  the  night  to  the  clear  vision  of  the  day.  Eveiy  Ghriatian  can  say, 
"  I  ni  darkness.  Now  I  am  light  in  the  Lord. "  But  we  who  have  been 
called  to  this  work,  and  who  profeas  to  have  all  passed  through  the  ohaoge 
from  daAness  to  light — upon  what  are  wb  gazing  T  What  is  it  that  is  te- 
Tcalsd  to  Da  by  the  transition  T 

We  see  or  may  aee  firat  and  triumphantly  above  alt  other  light  the  face'of 
Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  a  glory  altogether  unutterable  and  aatiafying 
wiU  its  fulness  and  sufficiency  and  sbondanoe  which  dwarfs  all  other  being, 
and"  fills  onr  eyes  as  were  the  sMea,  one  burning  boundless  sun;  while 
iTssture  mind,  in  path  confined  passeth  a  spot  thereon  !"  What  was  ere- 
wbile  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mist  is  unveiled,  and  We  "  with  open  face 
beholding  "  are  changed  into  the  same  image  ;  wx  are  lost  in  the  light.  A 
little  while  ago  we  saw  sin  as  a  misfortune,  as  a  darkness,  aa  an  accident,  as 
^  theme  for  ridicule,  we  even  thought  leniently  of  some  forms  of  untruth, 
diihouesty,  or  impurity ;  now,  from  iliis  vaatage  gronnd  and  with  eyes  open, 
>ve  Ke  the  hideous  and  loathsome  form  of  it — its  peril,  its  curse,  its  doom. 
Th«  vitioB  transforms  ua  into  prophets  of  the  Iiord.  We  formerly  looked 
oa  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  an  historical  event  of  great  interest,  aa  an  isolated 
imUnee  of  human  travul,  of  Ood'a  benefioence,  and  man's  ingratitude ; 
BOT  we  see  it  as  the  awfnl,  the  blessed  revelation  of  the  Divine  righteons- 
>u«  and  eternal  love.  It  is  the  purpose  of  onr  Uvea  to  make  it  kaown. 
Tbs  gnat  sbvam  of  life  which  is  issuing  from  the  throne  of  Ood  and  of  the 
Lsmb  is  enough  for  the  oleanaing  and  aolaoa  of  the  world.  We  aea  it  flowing 
tluau^  the  burning  wastes  ;  and  blinded  men  are  dying  for  thirat  along  its 
bwb,  and  they  do  not  hear  the  rolling  of  its  waters  :  it  is  onnt  to  ery,  "  Ho, 
"«y<ma  that  Uiinteth,  oome,  drink  and  live." 

Ws  see  daily  duties  and  responsibilities,  which  once  stood  iaolated,  dis- 
cosneeted  witii  our  life  or  with  the  lite  of  Ood,  to  be  a  part  of  a  great 
plsn  of  merey  for  onrselrea  and  othen.  We  proceed  to  do  those  things 
'hidi  ate  neareat  to  ns,  not  for  our  own  aske,  bat  tor  Ood'a,  and  for  man's. 
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We  do  tliem  heuiily  a*  onto  the  Lord,  not  m  n&to  men.  Whereu  once  we 
were  cnuhed  by  disappoiatment,  dieheartened  by  defeat,  without  reaolalioii 
to  meet  a  difficolty ,  or  power  to  undert^e  what  waa  diataatefal  to  nt ;  now, 
in  this  light,  we  sae  in  Uie  way  of  the  ctoh  tile  lympathy  of  Jeeoa; 
and  ae  we  oatch  oight  of  Hia  bleeding  foatprinti  we  raih  forward  to  onr 
work  in  the  name  of  the  great  Conqueror.  At  one  time  we  made  mnoh  of 
the  inconaisteooiea  or  the  awkward  temper  of  othen,  and  pleaded  theae  in 
lien  of  sacrificial  dnty.  Now  we  haye  dropped  our  aelf-aBiertion,  we  are 
coneciouB  of  our  own  weakueaa,  and  we  are  ready  for  our  work,  howerer 
deep  our  mortification,  or  however  new  and  unexpected  tiie  olaima  of  obriont 
duty.  We  see  all  in  IJie  anpemal  light,  and  all  thinga  haTe  beetaoe 
new  to  us. 

For  those  who  hare  stood  on  the  mount  of  God  and  beheld  the  vision  of 
the  Lamb,  and  for  those  who  follow  Him  wMthenoever  He  goeth,  it  is 
absolutely  in  vain  for  the  prophet  of  science,  or  of  Lteiature,  or  of  his- 
tory, to  declaim  in  cold  and  fettering  words  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
known  beyond  the  quantities  and  clashings  of  molecules  and  forces.  We, 
too,  some  of  us,  ooco  stood  in  the  darkness,  in  tlie  dimly'lighted  gorge  snd 
thought  the  same,  but  now  our  eyea  have  looked  on  "  the  city  which  hatii 
foundstiona."  We  have  stood  where  "  they  need  no  candle  nor  the  light  of 
the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  tliem  light,"  and  we  cannot  be  peiansded 
against  the  facta  of  our  experience.  Allow  this  light  to  pour  over  yoor 
brutiierliood,  your  quiet  retirement,  your  recreation,  your  social  gatheringi, 
your  books,  your  worship,  your  Christian  work — softening,  refining,  traoi- 
figuring,  aancti^dng  all.  Open  your  eyes  and  disoem  the  mighty  fonnsand 
dread  eternities  around  you,  and,  above  all,  the  awful,  holy  face  of  Him  who 
■'  died  for  all,  that  they  who  ^ve  should  henoefbrth  not  live  unto  tbeh- 
SXLTSB,  but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose  again." 


\ms  for  a  ^tuoaiust  Iftmorial. 

By  Bkv.  Dr.  Gdthbie. 


This  moat  venerable  of  all  books  stands,  even  among  inspired  compoutioos, 
like  the  pyramids  among  the  ancient  Tnonnments.  Its  simplicity,  earnest- 
neis,  uid  oriental  colouring,  stamp  it  with  a  sublimity  all  ib  own.  It  is  a 
life  drama  of  the  primeval  time.  On  a  book  so  august,  and  of  sucb  insMss- 
sible  antiquity,  opinion  has  been  as  various  u  the  interest  in  it*  study  hsa 
been  profound.  Manifestly,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  it  is  one  grand  illns- 
trated  moral,  world-wide,  time-long ;  growing  up  out  of  the  unfalhomed 
depths  of  providential  mystery,  and  branching  out  into  beautiful  and  bound- 
less blossom. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  fictitious  narrative  from  the  pen  of  Uoses. 
We  have  do  prejudice  against  religious  fiction,  and  should  oonnder  it  pre- 
sumptuous to  harbour  any  such  sentiment,  remembering  that  Jesus  Himself 
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d^ilt  hrgelf  in  religions  fiction,  one-half  of  His  teachings  being  in  the  form 
of  ahort  pafabolic  talca.  But  we  ahonld  gnidge  vety  much  to  be  driven  in 
the  altematiTQ  of  relegating  the  Book  of  Job  to  the  realm  of  fiction,  for  this 
woald  leave  na  not  only  one  Terit&ble  ancient  ttory  the  leu,  but  what  is  of 
mightier  moment,  one  trulf  heroic  ancient  man  the  fewer.  Happily  we 
ire  ahut  np  to  no  such  alternative.  That  it  is  not  a  fiction  may  be  inferred 
from  the  alloBiona  of  two  inspired  men — Esekiel  and  James.  In  Ezekiel 
liv.  U,  ve  read  :  "  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were 
io  the  land,  they  ahould  deliver  but  their  own  soula  hj  their  righteousness, 
KHfk  the  Lord  Oud."  Hare  the  personality  of  Job  u  classed  with  that  of 
Xooh  and  Daniel.  In  James  v.  11,  wo  read  :  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
pitienoe  of  Job  ;"  which  surely  commends  Job  to  our  imitation  as  a  real 
person. 

The  book  records  the  moral  trials  and  triumph  of  a  rich  and  godly  Emir, 
whoprobably  lived  towards  the  north-east  of  Arabia  Desert*.  Naturally,  the 
balk  of  the  book  would  be  written  by  Job  himself,  and  afterwards  edited  by 
some  aathoF  whose  name  has  perished,  who  would  write  the  opening  and 
closing  parts,  and  then  insert  it  in  the  inspiied  collection.  Its  crowning 
moral  is  patient  persistence  in  wall-doing,  and  unwavering  trust  in  God, 
eren  if  whole  worlds  should  seem  le^ued  for  our  destruction.  Its  fit  motto 
wonld  be  its  own  tofty  utterance — "  I  will  trust  Him,  though  he  slay  me." 
It  it  thus  a  standing  rebuke  to  that  odious  class  who,  instead  of  pitying 
tbe  victims  of  a  falling  tower,  or  of  a  tyrant's  rage,  try  to  stab  thair 
■aemoty  with  the  censorious  judgment  that  they  must  have  been  "sinners 
abive  all  men." 

N'owhere  ia  this  nncharitableuesa  more  affectingly  exposed  than  in  the 
buroiog  words  of  our  patriarch  in  the  preceding  context.  Under  the  name  of 
comforters,  Job's  friends  had  come  only  to  give  bis  disasters  a  new  sting  by 
^ibg  them  a  tongue  to  testify  against  him.  They  have  now  talked  them- 
Klns  to  the  bitter  climax.  Job's  lacerated  spirit  smarts  more  under  their 
daggered  words  than  did  his  body  under  its  sores.  "  How  long,"  says  he, 
"will  ya  vex  my  soul,  and  break  me  in  pieces  with  words  1  These  ten  times 
liSTe  ye  reproached  me. "  He  does  not  deny  that  he  is  a  sinner.  "Be  it 
indeed  that  I  have  erred,"  says  be,  "  mine  error  remainetb  with  myself." 
Enough  that  "God  hath  overthrown  me,  and  hath  compassed  me  with  His 
net."  He  then  plaintively  recounts  his  woes— how  he  had  been  deserted 
bv  hii  nearest  and  dealest,  and  how  hts  loathsome  malady  had  left  him  but 
"the  skin  of  his  teeth,"  till  his  bursting  heart  seeks  vent  in  the  piteous  C17, 
which  might  have  pierced  a  heart  of  stone  ;  "  Have  pity  upon  me,  have 
ptj  npan  me,  O  ye,  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me." 
A  proud  heathen  Stole  would  have  said,  "  If  you  have  no  pity  for  me,  be  it 
w.  What  care  I  either  for  yon  or  your  pity  t "  But  loving  Job  could  fall 
^  liis  friends'  feet  and  bespeak  their  pity,  so  much  had  he  of  the  spirit  ot 
Sim  whose  day  he  here  sees  afar  off,  and  who  Himself  disdained  not  to  say, 
"  Reproach  hath  broken  mine  heart." 

After  that  burst  of  grief  is  over,  Job  gives  vent  to  the  desire,  ' '  Oh  that 
my  words  were  now  written  I  oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  1    That 
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they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  ia  the  rook  for  ever  i "  in 
other  words,  that  Uuy  were  graren  with  an  iron  atylus,  either  on  rock, 
or  on  a  leaden  taUet  nm  into  the  rock,  aa  an  enduring  reoord.  It  u 
an  intereatiiig  fact  tliat  on  &o  rook;  ledges  around  Sinai,  and  other 
parta  adjoining  Job's  rt^on,  inaoriptioni  of  this  kind  abound.  Mas; 
of  these,  after  baffling  the  ingenuity  of  former  ages,  have  in  our  own 
day  been  deciphered  by  learned  men,  and  found  to  bo  written  in  alphv 
betic  character*  of  which  no  other  traoe  now  remains,  gaoh  permanent 
record  did  Job  deaire  for  his  memorial,  and  he  especially  desired  it 
"now."  "O  that  my  words  were  now  written!"  he  ezolaints.  'Why 
natet  Because  he  felt  that  he  was  dying.  He  could  not  hope  to  live 
down  the  cruel  charges  of  his  too  "candid  friends."  He  had  not 
breath  even  to  prolong  the  task  of  verbal  vindication.  He  was  about  to 
lie  down  in  a  grave  which  his  own  friends  had  combiued  to  diahononr.  It 
wsa  known  that  they  had  eome  to  comfort  him,  but  instead  of  being  ready 
to  strew  his  grave  with  flowen  and  immortelle*,  and  to  inscribe  it  with 
a  memorial  declaring  his  sufferings  to  have  been  not  more  superlative  than 
were  his  virtues,  they  had  insisted  to  his  face,  and  seemed  resolved  to  insist 
to  his  last  breath,  on  branding  his  name  with  eternal  stigmas  as  a  h^po- 
oritical  incamatifm  of  mysterious  sins,  which  had  provoked  the  Almi^^tyto 
lanneh  those  cffoshing  jndgmente  on  his  head.  He  could  not  hug  even  tiie 
poor  hope  that  "  his  memorial  would  perish  with  hiio,"  for  nnleas  he  could 
get  the  true  memorial  he  longed  for,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  an  emphatic 
and  permanent  assertion  of  hia  innocence  toward  man,  and  his  hope 
toward  Qod,  that  other  sinister  and  malignant  memorial  would  remain. 
Ha  would  then  be  deprived  of  his  own  vindication,  even  in  the  suspensory 
form  of  an  appeal  to  that  sapreme  and  ultimate  tribunal  which  should  one 
day  clear  up  olL  Thus  the  world  would  be  deprived  of  its  crowning 
example  among  mere  men  of  invincible  Mth,  and  heroic  patience  sustained 
to  the  bitter  end  ;  and  Providence,  nnder  the  profane  hands  of  officious 
vindicators,  would  have  been  misread  and  maligned,  to  the  dismay  and  stum* 
bling  of  many  a  sufferer  in  after  times. 

These  and  kindred  reasons  sufficiently  account  for  and  justify  Job's 
intense  desire  that  his  final  plea  ahonld  find  permanent  record.  His  wish 
has  been  gratified  ;  his  memorial  has  found  inscription  on  a  tablet  compared 
with  whi^  die  granite  rook  is  rubbish,  and  lead  a  withered  leaf.  It  has 
found  entry  in  "  the  Word  of  Ood,  which  liveth  and  endnreth  for  ever." 
No  temple  of  fame  like  this.  Here  with  the  ''elders,"  or  venerable 
ancients.  Job  "  has  found  a  good  report ; "  not  only  a  plaoe  for  this  last  man!- 
fssto,  but  an  array  of  hia  whole  oase  and  triumphant  vindication  at  God's 
bar  sooner  than  he  himself  dared  to  expeoL  Here,  too,  among  many  the 
like  instances,  pions Hary  of  Bethany  has  found  enduring  "memorial "and 
vindication  against  the  oensorioos  Jndases  of  the  world  ;  and  from  the  ever- 
laating  Gospel  (Hark  xiv.  9),  as  from  an  ever-burning  censer,  the  savour 
of  her  piotu  anointing  act  floats  over  all  lands  and  through  all  time. 

This  dying  desire  of  Job  to  find  memorial  is  much  too  natural  to  be  at  all 
strange.    Nothing  is  more  common  in  death  scenea  than  to  find  the  depsrt- 
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ing  ouft  nil  J  bis  fuling  itreugth  uid  eagerlj  atilue  bU  few  Iiut  breathi  to 
gire  final  charges  that  aluJl  be  religloiuljr  honoured,  and  with  piinfully 
wutfnl  looka  tiy  to  Bpeftk  after  tocaI  power  ia  gone.  A  dying  sceptic  will 
thoikt  time*  bring  oat  the  ■gonytbat  ia  within,  whilea  departing  ChrittiAii 
■is  continna  to  plead  for  man  to  Gtod,  for  God  to  man,  till  all  power  of 
■pcedi  faili^  knowing,  aa  one  snoh  remarked,  that  ''in  hearen  there  are  no 
more  ainnera  to  recondle."  Many  and  various  are  Bnch  oaaes.  Colnmbiia, 
liDmewHd  bound  after  hia  brilliant  disoovery  of  the  New  World,  is  over- 
taken hf  A  terrific  itonn  ;  and  in  bia  tndeicribabte  agony  that  not  hia  life 
ueiel;,  and  that  of  his  crew,  but  hia  magniBcent  diaoovery,  with  ita  memo- 
rial and  wealth  of  consequences  to  the  world,  moat  all  go  down  irrecorerably 
mto  the  abyia,  and  that,  too,  not  far  from  land,  commits  to  Uie  deep 
hnnied  entries  of  that  discorery  sealed  up  in  battles,  in  hope  that  some  day 
they  might  reach  land.  Would  not  Colnmbus  then  have  exclaimed  in  Shake- 
(peare'a  words,  if  he  had  known  them — "  0  that  my  words  were  in  the 
thnnder'a  mouth  f  "  Bobert  Boms,  on  his  last  visit  to  Mrs.  lUddle  a  few 
weeks  before  hia  death, — when,  as  he  was  shown  into  the  room,  with  a 
ghastly  hue  on  his  face  which  much  appalled  her,  he  aaked  her  if  ^e  had 
any  conunanda  for  the  other  world — said,  in  the  conne  of  their  converaation, 
—and  with  deep  feeling  too,  that  he  had  dropped  from  his  pen  to  friends,  or  in 
familiar  company,  many  improper  lines  that  he  had  never  intended  for 
publication,  but  which  he  could  not  now  tecoU,  all  whidi,  he  mnob  feared, 
would  be  raked  together  after  hia  death,  among  hia  collected  writings,  to 
the  injury  of  his  memory.  A  case  this  in  which  death  prorapta  the  desire 
not  only  to  say,  but  as  &ur  as  possible  to  unsay.  An  infidel,  mentioned  by 
one  of  OUT  saowl  poets,  when  dying  and  penitent,  called  for  his  writings 
aod  burned  them  with  bitter  self-reproaches  and  tears. 


Madame  Roland,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  one  of 
the  finest  and  noblest  women  of  her  time,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
waiting  her  turn  for  Qie  guillotine,  asked  for  pen  and  ink  to  write  down 
some  of  the  thoughta  that  were  stirring  within  her — a  singular  requeat, 
which  was  not  granted.  To  name  one  case  more.  Over  some  mystery  of 
wrong  a  dnel  aroae.  The  fallen  party,  death- atrioken,  looked  up,  and 
leaning  on  hia  hand,  with  a  glance  indeacribably  eager,  made  intense  efforts 
to  speak,  as  if  to  divolge  the  whole  mystety,  but  his  lungs  filled  with  blood, 
uul  falliiig  book,  he  and  his  seoret  expired  together. 

Many  and  impressive  are  the  lessons  that  here  crowd  into  the  mind. 
First,  1st  na  lay  what  we  have  to  aay,  and  do  what  we  have  to  do,  in  time, 
that  during  life  we  may  so  live  that  in  the  hour  of  death  we  may  have  only 
to  die.  Seoondly,  let  us  be  careful  to  say  and  do  nothing  in  life  which  we 
ahall  long  in  de*h— aUa  !  nnavailingly— to  nnsay  or  ando.  Thirdly,  let  ua, 
abore  all,  speak  for  God  and  the  Oospel ;  for  that,  be  assured,  if  we  are 
aonsdona  and  in  our  right  mind,  will  be  what  at  death  we  shall  be  most 
eager  to  do,  that  every  word  might  photograph  itself  on  the  everlasting 
rock,  and  speak  in  ita  living  inflnenoe  long  years  after  we  are  dead. 
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Br  THE  Ret.  J.  BaIiDwdi  Bbowh. 
Thb  (trest  stroke  of  policy  which  wot  to  fill  the  Indian  princes  with  ave  acd 
the  Czar  with  fear  has  been  acoomplished,  and  the  Queen  hai  been  pro- 
claimed Kaiier-i-Hind.  The  ceremonr  was,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  pain- 
fully gQrgeoni ;  but  as  all  passed  according  to  the  programme,  and  thero 
were  gold,  and  jewels,  and  Htaudards,  and  elephants,  and  fireworks  in  pro- 
fusion, no  doubt  it  was  in  a  certain  lense  a  success.  But  none  the  less  does 
an  uneasy  feeling  pervade  Anglo- Indian  society,  shared,  too,  very  largely 
by  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  the  whole 
thing  ia  a  huge  mistake  ;  from  the  first  conception  of  the  pageant — for  td 
may  be  sure  that  It  whs  bom  in  pageant  form  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Diiraeli — in 
the  gilded  howdah  and  trappings  of  the  elephant  on  which  Lord  and  Lady 
Lytton  appeared  in  stAte  among  the  Princes  of  India,  and  endearonred  to 
outshine  them  as  the  TepresentBtiveB  of  their  Queen,  Hr.  Disraeli  was  a  man 
of  imagination  ;  whether  he  has  passed  it  on  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  be 
matter  of  question  ;  hnt  a  certain  brilliancy  of  imagination  has  always  been 
a  marked  intellectual  endowment  of  the  Conserratire  leader,  nntil  at  least 
he  transferred  himself  to  a  sphere  in  which  imagination  sometimes  sufTcn 
eclipse. 

England  owes  a  good  deal  to  bis  imaginative  powers,  as  will  be  recognised 
when  his  whole  infinence  on  his  times  can  be  dispassionately  judged.  It 
was  tbu  perhaps  which  gave  us  the  Arctic  Expedition.  The  charm  of 
Arctic  exploration,  the  fascination  of  the  unknown  Pole,  coald  never  be 
made  apparent  to  the  Gladstone  government,  in  which  imagination  was  hy 
no  means  a  strong  feature.  It  seemed  to  them  a  mere  fancy  on  which  it 
would  be  foolish  to  throw  away  money,  ships,  and  men.  But  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  fancy  took  shape  of  purpose, 
and  Arctic  men  and  adventurous  sailors  were  gladdened  by  the  prospect  of 
«  dash  at  the  Pole.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  quality,  if  it  sur- 
vives in  force  in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  may  give  us  anothe*  Arctic  Expedition ; 
for  the  last  has  been  so  blundered,  nautically,  tactically,  and  medically,  that 
it  proves  nothing,  except  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  a  man  in  command  of 
a  Polar  Expedition  whose  whole  soul  is  not  in  the  woik.  All  that  oonld  be 
expected  of  the  commander  as  a  brvve,  able,  and  loyal  Britiah  seaman  ho 
accomplished,  and  he  deserves  nothing  but  honour  for  the  way  in  which  he 
discharged  a  difficult  and  perilous  duty.  But  it  needs  loyalty  to  iutjphis 
a  passion  of  enthusiasm  for  Arctic  enterprise,  to  succeed  against  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced  by  explorers,  and  it  ia  just  tliii 
quality  which  was  wanting  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  which  hns 
returned  in  safety  to  our  shores.  If  the  Premier's  imagination  ia  at  all  f>Ls- 
cinated  by  the  problem  of  the  Pole,  the  Arctic  enthnsiasta  will  have  their 
way,  and  another  expedition  will  soon  be  afloat ;  if  not,  they  mnst  make  up 
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their  minda  that,  as  far  u  the  (totion  of  the  government  is  coaccmed, 
t^eiobjact  isoloied  foi  at  any  rat«  loiue  jeara  to  come. 

BdI  to  return  to  our  Indian  theme.  There  caa  be  no  maouer  of  doubt, 
ve  imagine,  that  the  whole  acheme  of  the  Imperial  title  and  the  pafjeant  by 
ihich  it  waa  proclaimed  has  boen  after  the  imagination  of  the  Premier's 
^.e^.  Lord  Beaconafield  has  found  in  Lord  Ljtton  a  congenial  spirit,  ona 
IcT  vhom  the  same  large  and  vague  idea  of  Imperial  poirer  has  fascination. 
PeriiapB  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  icheme  whidi  was  already  under  incnba- 
:ioD,  that  the  con  of  a  brother  novelist,  and  a  man  of  poetical  temperament, 
'u  selected  at  this  jnucture  to  succeed  the  prosaic  Lord  Northbrook  aa 
Oorernor-Geneial  of  India.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Lytton 
'lu  lent  himself  with  ail  hia  heart  to  make  the  Imperial  pageant  a 
^^cceu.  But  there  are  just  two  thiaga  in  which  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
1  European  ean  outshine  on  Oriental  people — titles  itnd  splendour.  And  it 
it  is  impossible  for  the  European,  it  is  still  more  hopeless  for  the  English, 
^e  most  qniet,  reserved,  and,  in  manner,  indifferent  of  ail  Western  peoples. 
Thf  foreigner  calls  this  our  English  melancholy,  little  appreciating  the  deep. 
Tein  of  hnmoor  which  is  within  it,  and  which  has  given  us  a  succession  of 
hmneiuts  from  Chanoer,  through  Shakespeare,  down  to  the  brilliant  circle 
M  Lnmorous  writers  who  have  brightened  the  Victorian  era,  which  cannot 
be  paralleled  in  any  literary  history  in  the  world.  But  this  quHlity  of  our 
riH  specially  unfits  us  for  the  kind  of  work  which  wo  have  just  undertaken, 
ihe  conduct  of  a  pompous  pageant  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our 
Imperial  position  and  pretensions,  among  a  people  whose  forefnthora  were 
sireadj  sated  with  splendour  when  ours  were  rude  barbarians  on  the  Cimbnc 
uurahlonda,  or  the  intfirminable  plains  around  the  Euiine  Sea.  It  was  not 
cren  English  imagination  which  gave  birth  to  the  title  which  has  come  out, 
jfHT  all,  in  tho  form  of  Kaiser-i-Hind,  and  to  the  gorgeous  coronation 
fMtiral  at  Delhi.  The  statesman  who  is  the  father  of  it  all  is  the  least 
English  in  apirit  and  temper  of  all  who  in  modem  times  have  guided  the 
English  State.  We  doubt  if  any  thoroughly  disciplined  English  political- 
\taiiet  would  have  dreamed  of  proposbg  it.  But  there  haa  always  been  s 
certain  fondneaa  for  startling  surprises  and  brilliant  effects,  reminding  one 
of  the  "ArabiaaNights,"  mingled  with  graver  qualities,  in  the  author  of 
"  Vidian  Qrey,"  "Alroy,"  "  Tancred,"  and  "Lothair,"  We  hold  it  to  have> 
Wq  most  unfortunate  for  us  that  it  has  been  called  into  play  in  a  matter  of 
inch  profound  and  pregnant  importanoe,  as  the  bringing  forth  of  the  topst«ne 
cF  the  fabric  of  our  conquest  and  government  in  the  Indian  peninsulaj 
ai  the  crowning  of  the  briUiant  triumphs  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

We  will  not  eihume  the  buried  controversy  about  the  title.  It  receiTed 
ie  sinction  of  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  v^orous  protests  of  the  Liberal 
liaden  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  party,  and  the  manifest  coldness  of  the 
Cotuervativei  theniBelves,  except  the  little  circle  under  the  immediate  in- 
finence  of  their  chief,  and  it  has  been  accepted  and  proclaimed  in  India  ;  s<i 
thtre  is  httle  profit  in  saying  anything  more  about  it,  though  we  cannot  but 
note  that,  curiously  enough,— and  we  are  tempted  to  add,  malignly  enough — 
it  tak«  the  fona  vhich  brings  the  title  of  Ctesar  into  the  style  of  British 
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royalty,  Coeearism  and  British  roymlty  being  really  jnat  nt  the  oppoatte  politi- 
cal polcM.  But  this  is  the  irony  of  what  the  utdenta  called  Fate.  Th* 
uaumption  of  the  titla,  and  the  gorgeotu  pageant  whioh  attended  it,  hoir* 
ever,  mart  be  regarded  in  connection  with  m  Toy  real  diange  in  our  attitude 
towards  our  Indian  sabjects,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  propoee  to  infln- 
ODce  them.  The  Empire  etrikea  a  new  key-note  in  onr  eoheme  of  Qorem- 
ment,  and  marka  a  new  era.  Some  of  onr  wisest  Indian  rtateemea  »od 
Bcholara  hold  that  the  change  ia  pregnant  with  very  grave  reaolti. 

The  qneatiou  is  pressed  upon  ne  by  the  new  tone  and  temper  of  onr 
Indian  administration,  whether  we  are  not  in  danger  of  repeating  an 
old  experience  of  conquerors,  and  being  eonqnered  hj  the  qHrit  of  the 
people  whose  political  independence  we  have  destroyed.  The  Oreeka  were 
eonqnered  in  the  spirit  by  the  East,  whose  empire*  Uiey  shattered.  Some 
was  conquered  by  the  Greek  spirit  under  the  firat  Giesar ;  the  Eaatem 
Empire  was  mastered  by  the  Asian  spirit  in  tnm,  under  the  new  era,  which 
dates  from  Diocletian  ;  the  Franks  yielded  their  msnhood  to  the  spells  of  the 
civilisatiori  which  they  did  their  best  to  destroy,  until  the  Karlinga  restored 
the  balance  ;  and  there  seema  some  real  danger  lest  the  English  in  India 
should  "  Hindize,"  just  as  the  Greeks  of  Alexander  in  Asia  "  Medized,"  and 
weaken  thereby  grievously  the  mainspring  of  the  power  by  which  they  rule 
the  most  populous  and  splendid  empire  in  the  civilised  world.  There  an 
some  things  about  the  English  and  the  KnglinK  mle  which  the  Indians 
appreciate  perfectly  ;  they  fill  them  with  a  certain  awe  which  it  is  hard  fen' 
them  to  shake  off.  They  understand  what  it  means  when  a  qoiet  English- 
man in  a  black  coat  issues  an  order  which  nms  through  the  wh<de  of  the 
vast  peninsula,  and  which  its  250,000,000  would  as  soen  think  of  resisting  as 
the  monsoona  or  the  tides.  When  a  little  band  of  English  redcoats  fights 
its  way  through  raging  millions  of  rebels,  beats  down  native  armies  and 
chases  them  as  a  sheep-dog  chases  a  flock  of  sheep,  they  understand  what 
that  means  perfectly  welL  When  a  simple  civilian  with  no  parade  of  state 
rides  throngh  a  starving  province,  "'»^"g  hia  quiet  observations,  and 
straightway  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  supplies  b^in  t«  converge  towards 
the  theatre  of  the  famine,  and  millions  of  the  wretded  peasantry  aie 
saved — this,  too,  they  comprehend.  Onr  calm  but  rigid  sdministratinii  of 
justice,  absolutely  without  parade  bnt  abs(dntely  ineurnptible,  our  posts, 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  all  these  impress  them  profbnndly,  and  fill  tliem 
with  a  kind  of  awe,  as  though  it  were  a  power  ficom  another  w(»Id,  and 
resistlesa  as  Fate. 

Bat  when  we  descend  to  compete  with  them  in  glitter  and  cei«ntonial, 
dress  the  biggest  officers  in  our  army  in  feoiful  and  wonderful  heralds' 
tabards,  set  onr  Viceroy  and  his  wife  on  elephaaU  glittmi^  with  gold, 
Sannt  before  them  emblazoned  banners,  give  them  titles  as  higb-soonding 
and  meaningless  as  their  own,  settle  tot  them  minote  pojnta  of  praeedmee, 
and  wind  all  np,  sa  the  Pope  winds  np  the  Kast^  feotiTal,  with  a  Usae  of 
firawuAs,  we  can  fancy  the  keen-witted  princes  saying  in  their  hearta,  while 
a  curl  al  scam  writhes  over  their  lips,  "ThcM  Engtiah  ore  beowne  as  one 
of  ns !  Though  they  have  held  themaelrea  so  loftOy  aloof,  we  have  mastered 
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them  >t  lut ;  they  are  coming  down  into  in  arena  in  which  they  will  find 
that  we  are  at  home  while  the;  are  bnnglen;  thii  Aai&tic  state  and 
^Imdom',  did  thef  but  know  it,  are  not  at  all  in  their  line."  We  do  not  saj 
that  there  ia  much  mischief  at  yet,  though  we  iiupect  there  ia  more  than 
•ppeua.  Bat  thinga  are  tiding  in  this  direction,  and  it  ia  a  yery  dangerous 
oae.  We  are  deUberately  roistrusting  the  true  springs  of  our  power  to 
rale  &idia  for  her  good,  and  placing  our  reliance  on  circunutanoea  and 
iodoences  which  belong  rather  to  the  conquered  than  to  the  conquerora  ; 
our  apparatus,  like  Saul's  armour,  does  not  fit  na,  and  if  we  persLit  in  iiaing 
it,  will  fail  ua  in  our  hour  of  need. 

Again,  we  have  daring  the  Uat  few  years  changed  to  a  lai^e  extent  the 
completion  of  oar  policy  with  regard  to  the  Indian  people  and  their  mlers. 
(Jnti]  quite  recently  we  have  cared  chiefly  for  the  people,  and  have  not  much 
affected  the  princes  ;  treating  them  on  the  whole  with  a  calm  severity  of  in- 
difTeience,  which  had  a  wholesome  in Suenca  on  their  conduct.  Tbey  ex- 
pected Uttle  from  us,  and  they  were  not  diaappointed ;  while  they  knew  that 
loyalty  would  meet  with  prompt  recognition,  and  disloyalty  instant  and 
sharp  chaatiBemont.  But  since  the  mutiny,  the  people  having  disappointed, 
and  the  princes  aurpasaed,  our  hopes,  we  have  taken  to  conciliate,  and  now 
eren  to  pet  the  mlers.  We  are  teaching  them  to  look  for  the  treatment  of 
fsTOOrites,  and  we  know  what  that  means  in  the  Bast.  We  are  sowing  for 
onnelres  thereby  the  seeds  of  a  host  of  troublea.  We  are  mixing  ourselves 
up  with  their  puerile  contentions  for  precedence  ;  stimulating  them  to  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  themselvea  at  our  Durbars,  the  splendours  being  truly 
the  spoils  of  their  wretched  peasantry  ;  giving  them  banners  and  medals, 
conferring  empty  but  resonant  titles,  and  in  every  way  treating  them  like 
eanly-pleased  and  bedazzled  children,  while  they,  as  wo  descend  to  their 
level,  are  the  more  distrusting  and  bating  ua  in  their  hearts.  We  shall  do 
toon  in  five  years  to  foment  distrust  and  hatred  by  the  disappointments  and 
vexations  of  vanity  wliich  we  cannot  help  causing,  and  the  calculations  of 
interest  which  wo  cannot  help  frustrating,  than  we  have  done  by  our  im- 
partial indifference  in  the  past  fifty.  From  thia  very  Durbar  Scindiah  has 
gone  away  scowling  in  spite  of  bis  salute,  beoanse  the  Gtvalior  fort  ia  not 
mide  orer  to  him  ;  and  this  is  but  a  sample  and  an  earnest  of  the  kind  of 
difficnltiea  into  which  we  are  plurging,  by  our  effort  to  rule  India  through  an 
Indian  Empress  instead  of  threugh  an  English  Queen. 

And  ronnd  all  the  splendours,  the  heralds,  the  stars,  the  banners,  the  fire- 
worits,  there  stalk  the  gaunt  prophets  of  famine,  warning  ns  tunid  our 
■porta  and  ahows  of  the  stern  sad  work  that  baa  instantly  to  be  done.  There 
is  something  ominous  in  the  graver  warnings  of  approaching  famine  which 
have  ft^owed  on  the  festival  of  the  coronation.  In  truth,  to  people  like  the 
linglilh,  when  once  fairly  aroused  to  their  duty,  the  raling  of  India  must  be 
gn?a,  tad  work.  The  bright  visions  ol  the  wealthy  land  which  we  were 
•dding  to  our  Empire  are  alt  ditaipated.  India  is  a  rich  country  for  spoilers, 
hut  a  poor  one  for  faithful,  unselfish  mien.  We  have  a  great  burden  upon 
OS,  as  well  at »  great  honour.  We,  too,  find  that  the  roots  of  the  two  words 
■leoDe.  We  have  great  crimes  to  expiate,  great  wrongs  to  right,  and  a  great 
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call  to  jusi  ify.  For  yean  to  come  India  is  likely  to  ba  a  growing  soarce  of 
anxiety  and  cafe.  But  v-bile  we  can  teach  the  ignorant,  feed  the  atarring, 
ahieM  the  weak,  restrain  the  oppresBor,  and  aavo  the  poor,  we  aliaU  adorn 
and  strengthen  our  dominion;  and  we  shall  give  our  Indian  feIlow-aubj;i.-ta 
something  more  eubitantial  and  more  English  to  think  about,  than  the 
meretridouB  splendour  with  which  we  hav«  endeavoured  to  surround  th>9 
title  of  our  ''Padisliah,"  or  "Kai«er-i-Hind." 


SftliUiam  ^aa.* 


Tui  republication  of  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  works  ot  Ibis  once  famous 
preaoher  suggeEti  a  fuw  inquiiies  as  to  the  secret  ol  his  eitraordicary  and  pro- 
longed popularity,  and  prompts  the  qaestion  whether,  apsrt  from  the  interettio^ 
aud  startling  effect  produced  by  tbo  sudden  apparilioo  of  "  the  boy- preacher,"  and 
corner  Ted  in  nrterjoarshy  his  consistent  character  and  Tersatile  gifts,  such  dis- 
courses and  teaching  SB  his  would  in  the  present  dny  arrest  atteution,  subdue  the  gay 
and  frivolous,  attrsct  the  seekers  after  Qc>d,  reprove  the  cutrent  failures  and  short- 
cDmicga  of  the  existing  Church,  or  satiaFy  the  cynical  and  saddened  mind  of  this 
generation. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkabtc  in  the  career  of  WilliunJa;  than  hia  utter  lack  of 
tiarly  educaticn.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  a  working  masoo,  aud  a  letter  adireased  by 
him  to  his  patron  and  adviser,  Rev.  ComeUus  Winter,  and  pie^eired  by  the  editori 
of  his  autobiography,  gives  a  vii-id  iudioation  of  the  msntal  vacuity  and  illiteracy 
of  his  youth.  The  books  to  which  he  had  access  wore  tar  from  numeroos,  the 
trdioing  to  which  he  was  submitted  was  of  the  moat  meagre  kind — judging  by  the 
lights  of  the  present  day — and  yet  ho  rapidly  acquired  a  style  of  address  that  was 
singatiirly  well  ordered  and  perspicuoua.  Ha  suddenly  sprang  into  something 
like  iame,  proving  that  his  snocess  m^st  havo  arisen  from  stroog  elements  of 
character  and  natural  power.  His  aelf-oJucaliou  was  stimulated  by  a  perpetual 
demand  upon  thetn  powers,  whicb,  dealing  with  the  high  and  grand  tbemea  of 
Divine  revelation,  cultivated  a  nature  which  was  by  God's  grace  bronght  into 
sympathy  with  them.  His  diction,  never  perhaps  rising  to  eloquenoe,  Sowed  along 
as  from  an  inoihaostible  fountain,  without  plothoia  of  words  or  imagery,  bat 
always  with  tbe  deflnlte  intention  of  doiug  work  and  producing  religious  imprei- 
sion.  Here  flaenoy  of  speech,  and  iteration  of  cemmonplaoe,  would  neither  in  hia 
d-iy  not  in  our  own  command  aud  retain  attentioe.  There  was  more  thun  this  in 
his  self-chosan  atyle.  Ha  may  be  credited  with  gracefulness  and  variety  in  his 
method  of  treatment.  If  be  cannot  ho  charged  with  the  ein  at  novelty  or  the  greater 
fully  ef  originality,  it  he  seldom  or  ever  ventured  on  a  theological  speculatioo  of 
his  own,  or  attempted  to  tbrow  a  new  light  upon  the  mystertee  of  our  being,  or 
the  method  of  our  redemption,  jet  there  is  a  certain  subjective  element  of  hia  own 
thrown  into  his  representation  ef  Biblicjl  and  evangelical  truth.  He  gives  to  all 
its  lesdiog  features  the  form  and  force  of  his  common  senae.  The  sides  on  which  it 
has  been  caricatured,  misrepresented  and  scoffed  at,  do  not  appear  to  have  troubled 
him.  He  saw  its  grand  outline,  and  drew  with  a  firm  hand  what  appeared  to  wiae, 
so  lucid,  BO  practical  and  osaful,  that  bs  fir  as  it  want  it  carried  conviction.  • 

Further  than  thia,  few  men  erer  knew  their  English  Bible  with  more  thoroughness 

•  Ths  Collec-.<id  Worlu  of  Willliua  Jaji.    Ei^it  TolumaL  (nodJar  uid  Bloogbti'u. ) 
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■M  anancj  thiQ  ho.  Oneoftho  chirnia  of  the  oigtit  volume*  befoie  lU  ia  tbe 
:>IiciIou  qaolalion  from  iti  bouad less  atoreB,  Hardir  kntuTutive  or  ■  proreib,  a 
jnjerotu  praphecjr,  n  minds  or  an  argnmant,  Bccms  to  have  escaped  him  ;  and  wo 
iloyld  (cutelj  oreraUto  the  cue  i{  we  wero  to  iay  tlut  thrcc-teurths  of  tho  S^icrcd 
ll'riliiijf  ire  reprodnced  in  these  lively  and  diversifled  "  diecourses,"  "  eioroiste, 
^  "pnjaiB."  Doufatleea  ho  lie]  open  to  tlio  ohargo  of  nnctiticol  dsc  of  Scripture, 
icdlhacniiUlce  of  applying  it  at  times  in  a  aenaeanknownto  its  authors.  Still,  thia 
U  b;  Di  aeana  a  common  otFunco  with  him ;  and  if  it  had  heen  bo,  he  wonld  eimply 
bare  dona  what  moat  of  hia  cintemporarios  were  doing.  He  clearly  did  not 
iFgud  the  whole  of  Scriplura  as  vecbnllj  of  the  aame  valae,  and  the  use  he  m«kea 
d  the  Old  Testament  ia  iUuatralire  rather  than  dogmatic.  Nothing  abort  of 
:(iiiiia  can  explain  the  brilliancy  of  aome  of  bis  analogic^  loaches  of  quotation,  sac.?, 
■ten  h*  compares  the  message  o(  the  riien  Lord  to  "  my  brethren,"  with  the 
rJTTitive  of  Joseph  making  himself  known  in  his  imperial  aplendoor  to  hit 
tntdren.  AU  tbo  by-path»  of  tloly  Scripture  seem  to  have  been  tiavelled  by 
tim,  and  ha  appears  equally  familiar  with  them  all.  The  amartneas,  quainlneflp, 
himoiiT,  appoaitenoea  of  hts  references  to  tbe  less  known  charactera,  and  often 
fojotton  treasoTBS  of  Holy  Scriplura  come  upon  tbo  reaJer  with  the  charm  of  sur- 
|rke.  He  does  not  etrain  after  effect,  and  not  unfrequenlly  lie  was  (fuilty  of  pro- 
Toklng anti-climax,  it  not  of  bitbos,  as  though  be  was  grimly  resotccd  that  no  orm 
itoiddgay  tliat  William  Jay  was  trying  to  be  fine. 

Vtiy  few  of  hia  aennoaa  were  de^tiluto  of  some  point  or  pussage  of  high  sug- 
^Ureneu  and  unconacious  poetry,  and  thoro  was  a  fuloe.'a  and  completeness  in 
kii  tieatmcnt  which  m.ike  his  plmi  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Qe  wtu  a  preacher,  not  a  platform  speaker,  and  his  secmona  never  assumed  tlia 
f  ;nii  of  the  essay,  the  popular  baiaagne,  or  the  political  speech.  There  are  certain 
irxata  of  mind  in  whicti  the  mast  cultured  and  (aatidious  thinker  can  r«tr*Bh  hin:- 
!'-'Fvith  these  aeitaible,  quiet,  holy  meditations,  clothed  M  they  are  in  tbe  homely 
bnt  migni&ceDt  phraae  of  the  ll^gljah  Bibls,  and  breathing  from  beginning  lo 
ind  the  atmotphere  of  strong,  leaionable,  nndoabting  faith. 

The  "  Uoming  Emciaea  "  give  ns  the  cream  of  his  beet  work.  The  "  Evening 
Cinciie*"  Tsreal  more  of  piin  in  the  effort  to  complete  a  huge  tusk.  In  this 
cditieii,  the  "Homing  "  and  "Evening  Giet\dse>,"  originally  published  separately, 
ue  brought  together  for  each  day  in  the  year.  "  The  ijbort  DiscourBos "  are  varied 
a^d  often  entirely  cbanniug — almost  perfect  in  their  way.  Tbe  larger  oonception 
'•f  "The  Chiiitian  Contemplated"  was  Ur.  Jay's  most  Bnished publication.  Ilia 
lamily  pnyara  will  bear  frequent  repetition. 

We  almost  wish  that  the  "biographical  sketches  "  which  form  a  considemblo 
;  JTiioQ  uf  his  aiitob;ogriipby  had  been  included  in  this  admirable  edilion  of  hia 
■ritinga.  ,  R, 


lltig^boiirlincss. 


Each  heart  knows  its  own  sotraw.  Each  daaa  in  aociety  can  beat  underatand 
Jti  own  difBcnlty  ;  yet  each  heart  and  each  cUsa,  in  ita  torn,  needa  helii 
from  other  hearts  and  other  classes.  £ach,  indeed,  more  or  less,  needs  help 
from  sU,  and  on  each  is  laid  the  duty  and  the  joy  of  helping  all  others  e» 
far  as  it  can. 
But  there  ue  special  obelaclcs  in  the  way  of  this  reciprocity  in  the 
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ministries  of  consolfttion  between  some  persons  and  aome  cksaea,  wliidi  io 
not  exist  between  others. 

The  way  in  which  help  m&y  be  afforded  hy  the  prosperous  to  the  poor  ii 
often  obvious  and  easy.  So  there  have  arisen  refuges,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  orphan -homes,  district  vieiiation,  and  mothers'  meetinga— 
giving  help  with  Christlike  nuuelfishnessi  blessing  alike  those  that 
give  and  Uiose  that  take.  Tet  there  is  a  class  who,  placed  above 
thoM  who  ask  for  charity,  greatly  need  help  and  rarely  receive  it.  The 
village  Bchoola  are  not  for  them,  nor  help  of  mothers'  meetings.  They 
must  conceal  their  troubles,  make  a  fair  appearance,  and,  in  order  to  do  so, 
often  struggle  and  work  quite  oa  hard  as  the  cottager  who,  in  a  certain 
sense,  makes  capital  oat  of  poveriy,  knowing  full  well  that  when  children 
are  many  and  sickneas  prevails,  that  kind  or  wealthy  neighboun  will  send 
soup  and  clothing,  a  slice  of  beef,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  bottle  of  physic. 
Such  humble  sufferers  do  not  fail  to  tell  how  one  lad  has  worn  out  his  boots 
and  another  limps  with  broken  chilblaiiu,  her  sad  face  concealing  a  cheerfel 
hope  and  sincere  chuckle  of  expectation  that  the  kind-hearted  listener  will 
supply  her  with  both  boots  and  flannel.  The  cottager  gets  full  sympathy  in 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  her  cottage  clean  and  her  children  neat,  and  many 
a  hint  of  how  to  do  both.  Moreover,  she  is  not  deprived  of  flatteriog 
unotion,  and  is  quite  ready  to  comfort  herself  with  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  her  tidy  children,  her  bright  pans,  and  gloaming  fire-irons.  But  are 
there  not  others  who^re  in  sorer  need  of  genuine  sympathy  1  Let  ui  tain 
from  the  whitewashed  cottage  of  three  rooms  to  the  little  villa  with  park- 
palings  and  a  wee  conservatory.  Here  lives  one  who  knows  that  she  must 
''  bear  her  own  burden,"  and  it  never  oocurs  to  her  that  she  deserves  praise 
— nay,  she  would  resent  it — for  preserving  a  sweet  temper  while  she  care- 
fully instructs  the  one  and  only  "  drudge  "  whom  she  has  to  help  her  ;  nor 
does  it  ever  enter  her  mind  that  she  is  doing  really  good  and  holy  work  when 
she  is  herself  teaching  her  children  their  letters.  There  are  the  gmmbling 
poor  and  the  contented  poor — the  thankful  and  unthankf ol ;  but  they  need 
alike  true-hearted,  self-forgetting  love.  Those  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
poverty,  and  can  frankly  apeak  of  all  their  struggle,  easily  win  the  predons 
gift  of  sympathy  which  is  denied  to  the  less  ostensibly  needy,  the  more 
reserved  and  better  class  of  stru^Iers  in  this  busy  world.  Thus  I  thought 
to  myself  as,  returning  &om  a  morning  ramble  where  cottages  and  villas 
were  jostling  each  other  in  close  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  dreary  day  of 
late  autumn,  when  the  golden  tints  had  faded,  when  a  few  scarlet  leaves 
bung  solitary  on  the  maple,  and  russet  foliage  strewed  the  pathway; 
mist  drizzled  in  my  face,  and  no  crisp  bright  frost  of  winter  had  reddened 
the  berries  or  braced  the  nerves.  It  was  just  the  dullest  and  least  hopeful 
time  of  the  year.  I  stopped  at  a  cottage  door  to  ask  for  a  poor  woman  who 
I  knew  had  been  in  sore  affliction.  Her  husband  was  the  village  blaoksmith, 
but  had  been  disabled  by  long  and  weary  illness.  One  ciuld,  a  girl  of  twelve 
yean  old,  had  died,  after  many  months  of  Buffering.  The  mother  herself,  by 
anxious  nursing,  was  so  weakened  that  she  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
and  to  save  Uie  other  had  been  obl^ed  to  have  the  diaeased  one  removed. 
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Y«t  throo^  ftU  this  sha  nevar  miirmnrecl.  So  cheerful  was  she  UiAt  aome- 
thiag  ot  tHe  ume  Bpirit  apread  over  the  weftk,  worn  face  ot  her  poor 
btabuid.  He,  l&me  and  ailing,  opened  the  door  to  me  with  a  cheerful 
fue,  ujing  he  waa  "  better,"  and  ooold  really  walk  about  the  houM  a  little, 
■nd  BTen  look  after  the  workmen  ;  and  with  faint  glee  he  told  me  that  hia 
on  bo7  "was  getting  uaefoL"  Mn.  Cooper  henelf  soon  came  in,  adding 
Ini^toeaB  to  her  hnsband's  rtoiy.  She  had  no  aenae  of  the  grotoaque,  for 
^  had  little  heiitation  in  telling  me  of  her  difficaltiea  with  an  artificial  eje 
•hieh  had  been  kindly  supplied  to  her  at  the  hoapital.  It  waa  well  for  me  that 
DO  qniadcal  friend  was  at  hand  as  the  good  woman  simply  said  that  when  I 
knocked  at  her  door,  her  "  eye  waa  out,"  and  ahe  had  not  been  able  to  open 
the  door  for  me.  Then  ahe  cheerily  showed  me  how,  by  carefully  shielding 
hn  one  eye  from  too  ranch  light,  she  should  really  know  me  aoroaa  the  room, 
aod  "  in  the  eTening-time  could  eren  tell  which  ot  her  candles  waa  alight." 
She  ooold  not  see  to  thread  her  needle,  but  her  daughter  could  do  that  for 
bar,  and  by  long  habit  ehe  oonld  work  "  quite  nicely."  It  waa  wonderful 
boir  often,  notwithatanding  all  her  troubles,  those  two  words  "quite 
nicely"  were  on  her  thankful  lipa.  She  was  up  in  the  morning  early — as  soon 
Si  it  was  light  at  that  time  of  the  year — and  in  the  summer  mominga  by  four 
o'clock,  that  she  might  get  all  her  waihing  done  before  the  family  came 
down  to  breakfast,  and  though  with  homely  worda  she  told  her  story,  ahe 
beoune  quite  poetical  as  ahe  described  her  early  morning  work— the  light 
OTerthe  fields  as  ahe  was  hanging  out  the  clothes,  and  the  workmen  coming 
bus  by  one  along  the  rirer  side.  It  waa  "  so  cheerful,  so  beautiful,"  ahe 
uid.  No  thought  of  murmuring  at  the  hard  work,  or  the  poor  eyesight,  or 
the  invalid  hnaband — only  ingenuity  in  discovering  the  bright  side  to  every- 
tWng.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  the  cottage  without  feeling  brighter  and 
wore  hopeful  notwithstanding,  nay,  because  of  the  sympathy  for  the 
troobles  borne  there  with  such  a  cheerful  spirit,  or  without  the  assurance  that 
tbe  cheerful  spirit  was  God-given  strength  to  bear  the  burdens  sent  in  love. 
Passing  from  this  humble  home  to  a  villa,  where  a  trim  little  garden  gave  a 
(hrif ^  air  to  the  approach,  its  door  waa  opened  by  an  untidy  ' '  maid  of 
all  work' '  who  waa  pulling  down  her  sleevea  aa  ahe  came  to  show  me  into  a 
smart  little  drawing-room,  the  chief  beauties  of  which  were  wrapped  up 
ID  brown  holland  :  where  the  grate  was  unacquainted  with  fire,  except 
on  very  grand  oeoasionB,  and  where  the  "anti-macassars"  were  painfully 
aomerons.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  young  mistress  and  mother,  entered  with  a 
honied  expression  on  her  pretty  face,  for  she  was  busy  at  hei  household 
work,  and  scarcely  liked  to  own  it.  Her  troublea  were  not  those  of  illnesa, 
■ha  being  strong  and  her  husband  young  and  working  hiud  to  push  his  way 
forward  in  the  world.  The  little  'ctuldien  were  bonny  and  bright,  but  a 
dire  burden  waa  laid  upon  the  mother — the  constant  struggle  to  be  and  seem 
at  ease.  Bhe  had  plenty  to  do  ;  in  fact,  always  felt  and  looked  "  overdone  ;" 
bnt  ahe  oonld  not  expect  the  aid  of  sympathy  in  her  simple  atockiug-mending 
mUrprise,  nor  in  the  thonsand-and-one  devices  by  which  ahe  kept  her 
children  neat  and  presentable.  These  trifles  seemed  too  mean  and  too 
poor  to  talk  about.    She  would  have  been  quite  ashamed  to  have  confessed 
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Loir  earljr  and  late  ihe  irorked  to  do  whkt  no  other  huidi  could  do  for 
her.  She  had  acbicely  leiauTQ  to  look  ont  from  the  viadoir  on  the 
pure,  calm  Ay  u  abe  lat  at  her  work,  being  bo  eager  to  get  it  all 
done  before  anybody  was  likely  to  call.  The  troubles  that  made  up 
her  duly  life  seemed  too  mean  to  try  to  bear  irith  a  courageoua  apiiit. 
They  seemed  to  her  bardly  burdensome  enough  to  make  a  demand  upon 
deep  religious  principles.  They  had  only  to  be  got  through  and  forgotten 
as  quickly  as  possible.  To  be  sure,  it  was  very  hard  sometimes  to  keep  her 
temper  with  that  poor  little  maid,  but  that  again  was  only  a  vulgar 
trouble  which  she  was  rather  ashamed  of — for  ought  she  not  to  have  a 
better  servant  1  She  hardly  knew  which  she  envied  most — Mrs.  Howordiwbo 
lived  in  a.  neighbouring  mansion  and  kept  four  servants  and  a  carriage,  oi' 
the  thrifty  neighbour  who  did  all  her  hard  work  in  one  room,  and  was  not 
t^raidtogo  on  peeling  her  potatoes  or  dressing  her  baby  when  Mrs.  Howard 
called.  The  cottager's  poverty- — to  on  outsider— is  picturesque,  almost  poetic, 
and  far  leas  difficult  for  Mrs.  Howard  to  treat  with  sympathetic  help.  Pro- 
fessor Mozley,  in  his  sermon  on  "  Our  duty  to  equals,"*  says  wisely — "  To  a 
superficial  person  it  might  appear  that  the  great  art  of  humility  was  con- 
descension, and  that  therefore  the  condescending  life  was  necessarily  a 
more  humble  one  than  the  life  with  equals.  But  this  la  not  the  true  view 
of  the  case.  The  hardest  trial  of  humility  must  bo  not  towards  a  person  to 
whom  you  are  superior,  and  who  acknowledges  that  superiority,  but  towards 
a  person  with  whom  you  are  on  equal  footing  of  competition.  In  the  rela~ 
tionship  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  it  is  the  very  condescension  which 
constitutes  a  satisfaction  to  man's  self-love  ;  by  his  very  condescension, 
while  he  gives  on  the  one  side  benevolent  exertion,  frail  man  reoeives  and 
gains  on  the  other  a  sense  of- superiority."  Where  there  is  not  quite 
equality,  but  where  the  shade  of  difference  in  position  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  condescension  can  be  given  or  received,  the  relationship  of  mutual 
help  is  even  more  difficult.  It  is  a  difficulty,,  however,  that  must  be  faced, 
if  rightly  wa  would  carry  oiit  the  Apostle's  iujonction— "  Bear  ye  ono 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  H.  R.  V. 


^aranat^a 


It 


Mabamatea  !  Christ  will  come  I 
Evening  calls  the  labourer  home  ; 
And  the  sentry-stan  grow  pale 
'Watching  o'er  death's  hoUow  vale. 
Whence  those  whispering  Toioes  1  Whence  I 
Rise  ;  and  let  us  now  go  hence  I 
Twilight  deepens,  far  the  blase 
Of  the  morning's  coming  rays. 

Miih-mitha  I 


i  pificbcd  before  tha  UnivcTBit;  of  Oxford  and  oa  vt 
J.aMoilsy,  D.D.  Fags  198. 
t  The  Lciid  wiU  come.— 1  Oor.  xvi.  ii. 
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Hasanatha  !  Chrut  is  nigh  ! 
Lift,  oh  lift,  the  toftrful  eye  ! 
By  the  sigiiB  these  eyes  have  i^e-i, 
Teflti^ruig  He  hath  been  ; 
Yftcaitt  crosa,  and  vacant  tomb, 
Table  epreMl  in  evening's  gloou  ; 
B7  the  lingering  of  Hia  Name ; 
By  the  menioiy  of  His  ahame ; 
Bj  the  thoughts  which  in  us  burn, 
Aa  He  came.  He  will  return— 

MxRANATiri  ! 

Angel,  destined  eoon  to  stand 
Foot  on  sea,  and  foot  on  land  i 
Hanga  th;  trumpet  on  the  wall  I 
Yet  the  dead  shall  bear  th;  call ! 
Maranatha  I  Time  grows  old, 
Faith  is  cbeerleu,  lore  is  cold — 
Sleeping  saints  in  mnrniurings  deep. 
Whisper  in  their  shioudod  aleep, 

Mabanatha 

Makasatiu  !  Wicked  wrong, 
Quenched  shall  be  Thy  note  of  song  ; 
For  the  day  is  coming  fast, 
Troopa  of  heralds  hurrying  put, 
Tell  us  that  they  dare  not  wait, 
For  the  Judge  is  at  the  gate. 
Soon  the  throne  shall  grace  the  cloul, 
Set  'midst  thunders  long  and  loud. 

Maranaiua  I 

Makawatha  1  Each  sunt  sings, 
This  is  not  the  end  of  things  I 
By  the  mystic  Sibyl's  spell, 
By  the  ancient  oracle, 
By  the  Poet's  wondering  word. 
By  the  Prophets  of  the  Lord, 
By  the  veil  which  soienoe  draws 
Over  Nature's  holiest  laws. 
By  the  low  discordant  wul 
O'er  the  spot  where  good  men  ftui, 
By  the  hope— aU  unfulfilled,— 
By  the  willing— all  unwilled,— 
Judge,  and  Priest,  and  King  appear  ! 
Chaise  "5e  comet/"  for  "HE  IS  HERB!' 
Hasakatha  t 


E.  Paxtok  Hood. 
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QRANDHOTHZB 


Hush,  little  feet !  go  ooftlj 

Over  the  echoing  floor, 
GraadmotheT'i  reading  the  Bible 

There  hj  the  open  door ; 
All  ita  p«gei  ue  dearer  itill, 
Now  ihe  ia  altuort  down  tiie  hill. 

Mellow  September  itnuhme 

Bound  her  it  gently  ahed, — 
Qold  and  ulrer  together 

Crowning  her  bended  head ; 
While  she  followa  where  lainta  have  trod, 
Reading  the  bleeaed  Book  of  God. 

Qrandmother'a  paat  the  moming, 

Paat  the  noonday  ann, 
And  ahe  ia  reading  and  reating 

After  her  work  it  done, 
Now  in  the  qoiet  Autumn  evea, 
She  haa  only  to  bind  her  aheavea. 

Almoat  through  with  trial. 

Almost  done  witb  care, 
And  the  diadpline  of  sorrow 

Hallowed  by  truat  and  prayer, 
Waiting  to  lay  her  armour  down, 
To  go  np  higher  and  take  the  arown. 

Orandmother'a  dosed  the  volume. 

And  by  her  aaintly  look. 
Peace  I  know  she  has  gathered 

Out  of  the  sacred  Book, 
Maybe  ahe  catohea  through  that  door 
Olimpoea  of  Heaven'a  eternal  shore. 
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The  Story  of  Cirittianiiy  from  the  Apoitles   to    the  Reformation. 

Comidled  for  Popular  Beading  b;  tlie  Ear.  Andriw  Bisii,  B.A.     (HBmiltoD, 

Adam*  and  CoO 
In  tiisw  dayt,  whan  onr  beit  historical  atadenta  haTS  pre«nted  us  with  popnUi 
jijMtaof  tliebiatorjr  of. Europe,  of  Greece,  of  Bome,  of  tha  Kngliali  people,  and 
oj  the  Bible,  ve  are  mniriied  thai  we  ahonld  have  had  to  wait  bo  loag;  for  a  eon. 
dm«ed  "Stor;  ul  Chiietianity."  Uaaf  of  the  nwre  elaborate  hiatoriea  of  the 
Chord)  eonoede  or  inipl;  the  claima  of  the  dominant  hienrohf,  and  important  por- 
tioni  of  thi"  great  drama  of  the  reoonatraddoii  of  the  tuTiliaed  world  tinder  the 
in7  of  Chriit,  aanuoe  the  ao-callad  CaOiolio  hypothec  as  the  key  to  the  earl; 
hiikirj  and  project  into  the  seoond  oantDr;,  if  not  into  the  first,  Ideas  and  cnatomi, 
oSixi  and  dogmas,  which  have  been  the  alow  growth  of  agee.  Mr,  Read  takei  hia 
itud  npon  the  apiritoal  ideas  of  the  Hew  Testament,  and  ie  acrapaloa^  in  hit  use 
tt  [lirHe,  in  his  attribntion  ol  dignity,  and  in  his  nomeoolatnre  of  eoolemaitical 
i£oe,  aotil  the  time  has  come  for  historical  aocnracy  in  the  application  of  mch 
tenu>  He  triea  to  present  in  the  smallest  compass  a  vast  array  of  facts,  a  portentous 
jncMBon  of  imponng  names,  a  series  of  wondrons  changes  in  sentiment,  gorem- 
■WDt  anddjnaaticB.  Many  nations  and  religions,  heresies  and  philoBophies,  eooneili 
nd ijnods  baTc  passed  under  review,  andthongh  "The  Story  of  Christianify"  for 
fifteen  Mntnriea  is  compressed  into  a  volome  of  2T0  pages,  yet  sufflcient  detail  Is 
mtocdneed  to  attract  and  impress  the  general  reader.  The  outlines  of  the  Mfly 
peiMcations,  of  the  career  of  Athanasins,  of  the  ioonocUata,  and  of  the  oonTeraion 
of  England,  Bnssia,  and  Bulgaria  to  the  bith  of  Christ — not  to  mention  other  por- 
tioiis  ^  the  namtiTe — are  told  with  much  viTacity,  with  brief  and  well-chosen 
eicerpti  from,  writers  of  eminenoe  or  from  the  words  of  the  great  actors  them- 
•^Tsa  Of  course  the  value  of  such  a  digest  must  depend  on  the  oampleteness  of 
Ulb  plan  and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  detail.  With  refaranoe  to  the  first, 
Ihe  anthor  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  The  only  part  on  which  we  think  there  is 
toma  shoitaoming  is  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  real  points  at  issue  in  the  great 
doctrinal  contests.  Without  mare  exposition,  or  a  firmer  grtsp  of  the  essence  of 
tliese  oontroTersiee,  partially  informed  resLdera  might  he  led  to  undervalue  their 
ngniflanoe.  The  Nestorian  controversy,  with  its  hearing  upon  the  whole  question 
bf  UieDeityot  Christ,  needs  more  clearing  up  for  the  beginner.  The  word  Thtotoio* 
iempposed  to  refer  to  Christ  rather  than  to  Mary,  and  hence  the  whole  itory 
Uconti  somewhat  confused.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  pen^ective  is  well  preserved, 
isA  tht  facta  and  dates  are  accurately  giren.  The  volume  will  be  niefnl  to  the 
ttodeot  M  a  table  of  contents  to  Neander,  Uilman,  and  Qibhon ;  it  vrill  refresh  the 
lUBiory  of  those  who  have  placed  these  Tolnmea  on  the  shelf.  We  heartily  thank 
Mi.  Bsed  for  his  useful  work,  and  hope  he  will  complete  it  by  a  companion  history 


Tht  Servant  of  Jehovah  :  A  Commentmy,  grammatical  and  criiical, 

lyimZwiaA  tii.13— Ji>'.  12.    With  DisMrtationa  by  Whjjam  Unwics,  U.A., 
T.C.D.,  Tntoi  in  Hebrew,  New  CoIL,  London.     [T.  and  T.  Olark.) 
The  diiseitationB  acoompuying  this  commentary  on  the  great  oracle  of  the  suffering 
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Iklesaiah  are  exttemel;  Talnable.  Ur.  TJritick  luu  diacusted  anew  tbs  important 
qncBtion  of  the  integiit;  of  I(«iali,  and  replied  irith  ekill  and  erodltion,  vitb 
abundant  iodicaliODS  of  exteniire  reading  and  Isborioiu  reeearob,  to  the  argnmsnta 
that  hava  been  coOBiderod  oonclniive  bj  gt«at  tcholBrs  ia  faroar  of  the  later  aathor- 
ihip  ol  chapton  xl.-^livi.  He  claimi  with  jnatice  Ihat  he  bu  reduced  those  ar^< 
menta  to  one,  namel;,  the  Bopposed  impoaaibility  of  predicliTe  prophoof. 
Admitting  aooh  an  li  prieri  principle,  of  oonne  the  prediction  of  a  rettoration  from 
a  captivity  which  hsd  not  taken  place,  would  prove  itaelf  ipat  fatt«  to  luTe  been 
produced  after  or  «t  the  date  of  the  event.  Uc.  ITriciclc  feels  jnstly  warrfuited  in 
repudiating  the  principle.  There  are  inndry  positive  urgnmenta  fn  faTonr  of  bU 
own  poai'.ioD  which  he  has  left  uonottciid.  We  have  been  slruck  with  bis  snggM- 
Uon  that  Isaiah  mast  have  had  enacted  under  his  very  eyes  tba  deportation  of  the 
ten  tribes ;  and  the  devastatioo  of  the  cities  ol  Jiiiah\yj  Seanocherib,  ao  that  even  on 
humanistic  principles,  there  wsa  enoogh  material  ready  to  hia  obsu^ratioo  to  hara 
furnished  the  colouriog  with  which  he  portrays  the  approaching  desolation  ot 
Jerusalem ;  and  one  might  add  that  the  aatoonding  doliirerance  from  Senaaeberib, 
tbo  cruelties  and  idclatties  of  Manaeseb,  and  hb  inteaae  belief  in  the  vitality  of  the 
true  bouse  of  D4vid,  might  contribute  many  of  the  elomenta  of  the  later  propheciea. 
Mr.  Urwick  discusses  the  significance  oltha  reference  to  the  "  Serrantof  Jehovah,' 
and  the  numerous  attempts  mode  to  give  it  an  ideal  or  personal  falOIment  in  the 
time  of  the  writer.  He  comca  to  the  conclusion,  after  examiniog  the  contradictory 
hypotheses  of  distingnisbed  scholort,  Uiat  the  old  Messianic  interpretation  of  the 
central  orado  is  the  only  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  commentary  ii  very  oar«fnl  and  painsUking.  The  beginner  will  thank  tba 
aollioi  for  bii  grammatical  praiis,  the  elementary  character  of  whioh  is  a  Uttle 
incompatible  with  tha  complicated  and  profound  exegetical  problerna  with  which  the 
author  ia  dealing  jsari  fa^a.  Tho  entire  (^paratiu  criticus  is,  howerer,  given  witb 
each  verse,  and  the  monograph  will  be  useful  to  one  who  is  commencing  tba  study  of 
the  Elebrew  propbeta-  We  heartily  congratulate  Ur.  'Drwick  on  the  strength  of  hi* 
argument,  the  candoar  and  clearness  with  which  he  has  presented  the  tiowb  of 
opponents,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  has  re-stated  the  evangelio  position, 

Sermont  by /he  hie  Alexander  SfacEaen,  M-A.,  D.D.,  Minixier  of 

Ciarcmant  Church,  Gimgoui.  Edited  by  his  Son,  with  a  Hemoir.  (UaolehoK.) 
These  sermona,  with  the  intiodnctorj  biograpbioal  sketch  of  a  devont,  robust, 
wise  and  loving  man,  the  minister  of  the  Unittd  Fresbyleriao  Cboreh,  Glasgow, 
form  a  valuable  memorial  of  a  nobis  life.  A  flue  and  full  education  gave  Dr. 
MacEwen  a  hold  upon  many  rlimnn  of  men,  and  bis  temperate,  oandid,  pBace-Ioviiig 
Bpirit  was  strong  enough  to  risk  a  battie  when  principle  was  involved.  "  Read 
■omething  every  day,"  he  taid  to  a  yovug  student,  "  out  of  the  line  of  your  work, 
however  noble  that  may  be,  or  you  are  sore  to  become  a  prig  or  a  bigot.''  It  is 
clear  that  be  carried  out  this  principle  in  his  own  aalf-oulture.  The  sermona  con- 
tained in  this  volums  ara  aingulatly  &e>h  and  varied,  and  are  charged  with  epiritual 
force.  They  present  lofty  standards  of  character,  and  do  not  leave  tbe  hearer  in  thi 
dark  aa  to  the  motive  power  that  alone  can  enable  him  to  reach  them.  With 
many  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  languors  of  the  day  Dr.  UscBwen  grappled 
withmanlyeDergyaaddiscriminating  tact,  aein  thediicDurseon  "  Homan  S(>aaeBfl. 
neas  anditiBemediet,"  wbilahispowera  of  consolation  wen  of  a  high  order.  "The 
Departnrei  at  God's  Bidding"  ia  fiUl  of  atroug  tenderness,  and  his  own  olosing 
■cenea  fortn  an  impresaive  illostration  of  the  spirit  breathing  through  the  aermoo. 
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Olkyitei  of  the  Inner  Life  of  Our  lard.    Bt  W.  Ot.  Blaikie,  D.D. 

(LoDdoo ;  Hodder  and  Stooghton.) 
"Ths  Ijinm  Ufa  of  Our  Lord,"u  a  ixriag  theme  for  the  preacher.  We  ara 
itTMgtn  to  "  the  inner  lib  "  of  each  other,  we  can  only  dimly  gaeu  the  leoret 
mjtttiMt  of  "  the  inner  life  "  of  men  of  like  paacioni  with  onrielTea.  Our  weak- 
oEaM  and  imperfection*  are  the  cluea  with  wKich  we  grope  oni  blinded  nj, 
iiaA  we  not  fail  before  this  anblime  problem,  "  the  inner  life  "  of  the  Qod-man  f 
Wlu  een  penebste  thit  awfal  aacredness,  that  odytam  of  the  Living  Temple  of 
\tt  KtiBil  f  Dr.  Blaokie,  however,  telle  a*  in  a  very  brief  preface  that "  the  aim  of 
Iliii  tittle  book  ii  deTotional  and  practical,"  and  Uda  aim  he  has  pureaed  with 
•tMtdj  purpoee,  and,  wa  think,  with  marked  enoceu.  He  haa  given  ue  a  aeriea  of 
dmmt  meditationi  on  the  Inner  life  of  Our  Lord  lo  tar  as  thin  can  be  inferred 
(ran  Hif  own  words  and  actioni.  With  a  deep  and  tender  sympathy,  in  simple  aod 
(onibk  wordi  onr  author  dilatea  on.  "  Ohiirt'a  devotion  to  the  Father's  work — Hia 
jtli^  in  ths  Father's  will— Hia  entire  oneneu  with  the  Father— Hia  temptation 
—Hit  lite  of  mioiateriag — Hia  sympathy  with  man — Hia  lorrowi — Hiapeaoe — Hii 
joy— Hit  prayerfolneu — Hiaenduring  ot  the  Crona — His  dying  words."  While  the 
mml  power  of  the  life  and  deatliof  Christ  ia  adequately  enforced,  Dr.  Blaikie  inaiita 
tbat  this  can  only  inflnenoe— in  the  highest  degree — those  who  accept  that  luffeiing 
lift  tad  aganiang  death  aao  raatom  for  their  sin*.  To  those  only  who  believe  and 
M  that  Ha  gare  Hinualf  for  them,  is  it  poiaible  in  the  deepest  sense  hi  "follow  Qte 
IjiBb  wUthenoever  He  goeth."  Ws  commend  theee  brief  maditationa  aa  wdl 
•difW" lo  aid eameat  hearta  in  their  eadeavonrs  after  the  Christian  Uf^." 

The  Rev.  0.  S.  Spurgeon,  Twehe  Realistic  Sketches  taken  at  Home 
mi  M  l/it  Soai.  By  a  Travelling  Correapondent.  (James  CUrke  and  Co.} 
"Skatchaa,"  not  "stadias."  The  travelling  correspondent  has  done  his  work  witli 
jut  snd  fterent  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  theme.  It  is  a  portraiture  taken 
bom  some  distance  of  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  men  of  this  century.  The  in- 
flocoM  el  Hr,  Spnigeon'i  mioiitry  is  felt  throughout  the  world.  His  works  are 
(tutlatad  iuto  most  of  the  langoagea  ol  Europe,  and  circulated  throughout  America, 
India,  and  the  Oolcniea.  He  is  many-sided  and  large-hearted,  bathe  is  always  doing 
»B»  great  work.  This  little  volome  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  tlian  draw  a  few 
duiaderiitic  skelehaa,  to  Boawellize  him,  and  leave  the  interpretation  and  even 
Wag  out  of  tlie  pictnrea  to  the  readers. 

The  Life  and  WrUinga  of  St.  John.  By  James  M,  Magdonald, 
D.D.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Very  Bev, 
J.  8.  HowtOH,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  (Hodder  and  Stonghton,) 
We  opened  this  noble-looking  volume  with  great  ezpeot&Uons.  A  more  magni- 
ficent theme,  in  the  present  aspect  of  Biblical  criticism,  it  were  impossible  to  devise. 
Wb  most  confew  to  some  disappointment.  A  pathetic  interest  is  attached  to  the 
Toltuna  by  the  &ct  that  its  devont  and  aniduous  author  has  been  called  to  his  reet 
vhils  the  proaf-sheeta  have  been  passing  through  the  press.  Dean  Howton  has 
'uiDithad  OS  with  a  few  details  concetning  the  life-work  of  Dr.  Uaodonald,  and 
ncoouneods  the  volume  to  the  English  reader.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  en> 
giaringi  after  photographs,  taken  by  Frith  and  others,  of  all  the  moit  interesting 
•ilea  oonsecrated  by  the  preeence  and  ministry  of  St,  John ;  and  by  tepretentations  ot 
the  butts  of  the  Boman  Emperon,  as  well  at  by  numerous  and  well-executed  maps , 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  deal  with  this  great  tnhject  on  tLe  lines  of  modem 
•dcntlAo  critieitm.     When  we  laj  that  about  haU-a-page  Is  devoted  lo  tha  qnsstion 
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of  the  antlionliip  of  the  Fourth  Gospe],  and  th&t  there  u  the  briefest  possible  le- 
ferenoe  to  the  Poaohnl  oontrOTeTsy,  or  the  BupiKxed  oonoection  of  Bt.  John  with  Oie 
Jud»o-Christiaii  pert;  in  the  Cburob,  that  very  little  ie  Mid  tbont  the  doofarine 
of  the  Logoa,  and  no  attempt  nude  to  compere  the  taacIiinK  of  St.  John  witb  that 
of  the  Sf  noptiite,  or  of  St-  Panl,  oar  r«Aders  .may  be  aniioiu  to  know  wlutt  the 
writer  reelly  Bet  himBelf  to  do.  We  answer — He  hu  told  the  entire  atoty  of  the 
life  of  the  Apostle  aa  preaeated  is  the  hints  furnished  by  the  fourfold  EvMigeUa 
history,  and  by  suhaeqaent  tradition.  If  there  were  no  diSbrenoe  of  o^nicm  on 
these  matt<OT,  he  has  done  well.  He  traTersea  the  chief  eventa  of  the  lite  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  early  Church,  desaribas  the  acMea  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  and 
accumulates  in  snccinct  form  what  is  known  ahoot  the  Seven  Ohnrchea  of  Asia ; 
he  strongly  incliaes  to  the  early  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  analyaos,  and  npon 
which,  with  the  text,  he  adds  a  few  notes,  mainly  illuatiative  of  tlie  idea  that  the 
great  purport  of  the  prophecy  has  reference  to  the  impending;  fall  of  Nero  and  than 
of  Jemtalem.  He  holds  that  Papal  Home  and  Uohammedan  power,  the  Reformation 
and  French  Bevolution  are  predicted  in  the  later  ohaptera— that  tiie  two  wltneMsi 
who  prophesied  in  sackcloth,  and  who  were  slain,  rerived  and  ascended  to  heaven, 
were,  in  all  probability,  two  of  John's  fellow-apostles,  who  did  not  depart  from 
Jemaalam  before  the  liege,  and  of  whose  extraordinary  martyrdom  and  its  rssulta 
we  have  no  other  record  1  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  are  giren  entire,  in 
the  authorised  Taiaion,  with  some  sensible  notes,  and  Uie  book  as  a  whole  fcmis  a 
derout  memorial  of  the  wondrous  life  and  work  of  him  who  was  suhmittod  to  the 
training  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Christ,  who  lay  upon  the  boeom  of  Jams,  who 
saw  Hun  die,  whose  whale  nature  was  interpenetrated  with  the  spirit  of  hie  Lord, 
and  whose  prophetic  risions,  [spiritual  inright,  and  composite  character  gave  his 
lifb-work  unique  and  imperishable  Interest. 


BBIEFEB  NOTIOES. 
Tlu  Book  vfSulh  :  A  Fopular  Expoiitioit.  By  Samnsl  Ooz.  (Beligious  Tract 
Society.)  Hut  reprint  of  Mr.  Cox's  rind,  learned,  and  practical  eipoiitioa  of  the 
most  perfect  prose  idyll  of  patriotism  and  Uth,  which  tbnw  so  much  light  on  ths 
old  Hebrew  onitomi,  and  revealed  their  historio  bearing  and  prophetic  signifloance,  is 
eniiohed  by  a  very  charming  expontionof  Matt. xi,  28-80, andapowvfulsmisaof 
illustration  of  the  thesis  that  Chrirt-is  the  true  "  Best "  and  "  Ooel"  of  those  iriio  oome 
to  Him  and  take  op  His  cross, — KtwTatamtnt  Church  Ordtr  and  DitcipUm :  Altmtatt 
and  Riftnnce  Baokfar  Qffltt  Btanri  and  Privatt  Mimberi  «/  Congregational  CAirehu, 
to  which  it  appmded  a  Trtatin  on  Bi^tiim,  ill  Metming  and  itt  Plate  in  Chritlitn 
Ordinanttt.  By  Clement  Clamance,  fi.A.  (John  Snow  and  Co.)  This  numusl 
bnilds  its  argument  on  Scriptural  principles,  and  brings  together  all  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  concerning  the  constitution,  order,  and  seU-govemment  lA  the 
Church,  I^rge  instmction  on  these  heads  is  contained  in  the  words  of  our  IiOid 
and  HJa  Apostles,  and  Mr.  Olemanoe  has  rendsred  Congregational  Churches  good 
servios  by  classifying  and  enforcing  it.  Moreorer,  he  has  temperately,  and  as  ws 
think  with  oonvinoing  force,  shown  the  true  meaning  of  baptism,  aa  the  symbol  of 
discipleship,  and  of  the  divine  and  human  influences  which  are  blended  in  Christian 
Burtuie,  as  the  confession  not  of  what  wado,  butof  what  Qodby  HlsProvidenoesnd 
Spirit  and  Chnrch  has  done  for  na.  He  has,  moreover,  rebutted  the  charge  of  ritnsl- 
isin  and  materialism,  which  has  been  somewhat  reokleasly  brought  against  aU  these 
who  practise  infant  baptism.    We  do  not  think  it  is  any  reply  to  this  ohargs  to  ssy 
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vith  Mr.  ClemBiiM  Uiat  OongregatioiMliatt  Mid  Methodiiti  abhor  ritnaiiBcn,  and 
repodiite  its  principle,  bBcansB  thef  migbt,  nevertheless,  be  ahawn  inccmiiitt«iitl;  to 
xjmit  ita  principle  ;  nor  is  it  aafflcisnt  to  offer  the  tn  qunqnt  to  our  Baptist  friends. 
But  oar  aathoT  is  stioQg  vhsnbe  iinraTelB  the  true  TneauiDg  of  the  ordiiiance,  and 
Etov)  tiiat  the  ritaal  expieisioa  ol  the  reUtion  of  the  Oharch  and  of  the  parent  to 
the  child  U  legitimate  ftiid  Scriptaral,  and  iarolres  tbeological  positioaa  of  innnenie 
importanoo. — OiritVi  Stiumction  and  Ours;  or,  /,  Corinlhiaiit  XV.  Expaundnl. 
B)-  B.  Oovett.  (Olasgoir:  Jaross  Maoleboe.)  Thi4  exposition  of  a /ix'ik  els'iieui 
ii  miinjj  directed  againat  the  Swedenhnrgian  hj'pcithetia  that  "  death  >t  the 
resnnei^on,"  and  that  the  body  and  spirit  are  not  iDt4'g;ra1  factors  in  a  complete 
banuuitj :  but  it  fails  altogether  to  meet  the  position  of  those  who  urge  that  the 
resnirection,  the  nnattaiit  of  man,  the  emancipation  of  the  spiritual  bod^,  take«  place 
>C  death.  The  tone  of  conHdence  with  which  the  writer  draws  out  the  whole  pro- 
gramme of  the  future,  and  partrspi  the  ifven  raptures  of  the  laints,  and  the  mil- 
Inrnial  glories  and  ultimate  snbmisiian  of  the  Son,  doei  not  conTini^e  us  ;  and  bis 
method  of  interpreting  the  seven  trumpets,  the  /a»  trumpet,  and  his  dogmatic 
auertionof  thenoD-poBKssion  of  blood,  by  tbe  Spiritual  bodj-  of  Ohiist,  though  it  Is 
chancleriaed  b;  fledi  and  bonea,  and  his  scoflBng  at  the  idea  of  "  glorified  spirits 
ibove,"  do  not  strong]/ recommend  to  na  a  work  which  ij,  notwithstanding,  cleverly 
"lilten,  along  certain  Tsry  narrow  lines  o(  eiegesin.— ffoiiii/elie  Commenlar;/  on  thi 
b-ik  «/  Jtt.  B;  Thomai  Bobinson,  D.D.  (Richard  Dicbinaon.)  This  laborioas, 
painstaking  effort  to  draw  varse  by  varse  from  the  most  difiBcult  and  many-sided 
booh  of  tbe  BibI'',  its  practical  teaching  in  harmony  with  tho  later  evangelical 
Krelstioo,  is  trorthf  of  praise.  There  is,  however,  some  danger,  lost  these  homiletie 
fruilt  be  placbed  too  soon.  The  student  should  read  the  whole  of  Delitzach  or  the 
Sji^ker's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  bi-fore  he  ventures  upon  either  tbe 
•-ii^na  meralia  of  Qregory  the  Great,  or  the  homileUc  and  suggestive  commentary 
■'f  Dr.  Robinson.  The  author  has  setbaforehim  as  aueKimple  tbe  sententiousnsss 
of  Bengal,  and  the  quaintness  of  Trapp,  and  ha  brings  forward  well- considered 
[D'derti  iUnstration  of  tho  text,  but  he  rushea  too  impetuoudy  and  conatuntly  to  the 
need  of  the  sermon-maber  who  is  anxious  for  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  modern  die- 
couiw,  so  that  Exegesis  is  buried  in  practical  or  doctrinal  appeal.— .Si.  Chtitlophtr, 
lii'A  Fialm  and  Sang.  By  Maurice  Baxt«r.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  There  is 
mitch  riiythmical  charm  and  religi'>us  tenderness  in  these  paemi.  Tho  legend  of  St. 
Christopher  is  vary  daintily  told  and  dexterjusly  appHoJ,  and  muny  of  tho  hymns 
ta^itttd  by  the  interval*  of  the  Christian  year  are  gentle,  winning,  and  gradoits. 
-Tie  Argonaut.  Bdiled  by  George  Qladntone.  P.B.G.!^.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
TKe  completed  volume  of  this  excellent  serial  forms  a  new  year's  gift-booli  of  solid 
'line.  It  contains  a  choice  variety  of  articlrfl  on  tbe  large  interests  of  mankind, 
''firt*  on  th*  progress  of  science  by  men  thoroughly  competent  for  their  Isah,  an 
ir.leraaling  story  by  Mr.  Wade  Robinson,  ample  detiils  of  Arctic  expedition,  and 
Aflohoi  of  many  lands  and  varied  customs.  The  editor's  name  is  a  guarantee  of 
thg  rdUblenev  of  the  details.  We  hpiirtily  commend  a  sail  in  the  Argonaut  to, 
UxiSe  who  wish  to  jonroey  safely  along  the  coasts  of  current  literature  or  general 
twnce.— rfc  Eiiniilor.  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  Rev,  Bsmuel  Coi.  {Hoddor  and 
-''■ligghton.)  Shows  how  high  and  assured  is  the  p'^sition  taken  by  this  valuable 
toblicatioD.  In  the  volume  before  as,  the  editor  has  commenced  a  series  of 
i^ipositioDs  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  are  obviously  tbe  result  of  personal  investi- 
gation and  wide  and  varied  calturo.  Mr.  Hammond  has  completed  his  vindication 
bf  tbe  riodictive  Psalms,  which  hardly  fnlfil  the  remarkable  promiss  of  tho  fif  st 
{•let.  ICr.B.  Lumby  has  furnished  interesting  expoaitions  otthe  Epistles  of  Bt.  Pfltev, 
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Mid  Frofewor  PlajnptM  given  hig  initructira  inteipTfltatioii  ofthePanUoof  the 
Potter  and  the  0\ay.—T/u  Tiirki§h  Empirt :  tU  Suitani,  the  Ttrritory,  and  H» 
feeplt,  BrtheBer.  T.  Milner,  H,A.  New  Mill  rsTued  edition.  (OeligloiiB  Tnct 
Society.]  Well  anonged,  lelitiblB  u  to  facta,  and  bronght  down  to  the  ptesentday. 
Would  that  the  author  was  not  so  bent  in  every  page  on  makiog  improving 
leSections  \—Si6lical  H*{p  loicarcU  Balintil  in  Living,  and  Sappinat  in  Dying,  Bj 
James  Moriaon,D.D.  Second  edition,  (Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.)  A  little  hook  of  mndi 
value.  A  rtrtnig,  dear  thinker  of  great  eminenoe  ai  an  interprster  of  Bcriptarei 
of  deep  iniight  into  the  myiteriee  of  faith,  and  having  a  tenadona  bnt 
moit  loviDg  hold  of  the  oentnl  truth  of  the  Gocpel,  hers  povn  ovt  hii 
very  heart,  and  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  ia  in  the  handi  of  ona 
who  bnowf  what  he  is  saying,  and  has  looked  all  ronnd  hia  great  theane. — 
SaUowtd  Qrauni;  aoi  atlitr  Fomu.  By  Qeorge  Panlin,  Beotoi  of  Irvine  Academy, 
Ayrahire.  (Edinburgh  i  Jamea  Taylor,  Caatle-atreat.  London  ;  Hamilton,  Adam, 
k  Oo.)  Ur.  Faulin  it  riohly  dowered  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  remit  ii  a 
beaatifal  voloma,  which  is  anre  to  find  readera  among  persons  who  oan  appreciate 
thonght  and  melody  oharmingly  united.  The  contents  are  divided  thus :  Fo«ms ; 
Scotch  Poenu ;  The  Voices  of  Israel ;  Hymns  of  the  Covenant ;  Frospecta  of  the 
Fatnrsi  Hymns  for  Children  ;  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Practice.  Tlus  gives  only  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  variety  of  these  pieces.  Mr.  PaoHn  has  been  in  the  fumaoe  of  Borrow, 
and  knows  its  valae.  We  bespeak  a  large  audience  for  this  healthy  hook, — Jamtt 
Dargll.  By  Bath  SUiott,  anthoreis  of  "  ATdce  from  the  Sea."  (J.  W.  Allingham.) 
The  hand-to-liand  straggle  with  the  myatsries  of  death  and  ot  Ood  oa  the  part  of 
a  group  of  earnest-hearted  medical  stodent*  ia  well  portrayed.  The  death-scenes, 
though  too  nnmeroos,  are  atrongly  contrasted  and  not  ovenJiawo.  The  pown  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ  is  tested,  and  it  wins  the  victory  over  many  current  fbims 
of  sceptical  unrest.  Ruth  EUiott  could  not  have  chosen  a  Bner  Uieme,  and  she  ii 
proving  her  power  to  use  various  materials.  We  hope  to  find  her  at  work  ere  long 
with  more  related  laoident  and  a  somewhat  richer  perepeotire ;  bnt  may  all  her 
eSbrte  be  as  cDnBcientiDuB,  sympathetio,  and  high-toned  as  this. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  VALENTINE  MAYBEBY,  IPSWICH. 
VfiUAUt  YiixsTisB  Maibbht  was  horn  on  the  14th  of  February,  1843,  in  the 
parish  of  Nerethio,  near  Pontypool,  Uaumouthihire.  Sabaaquently  his  paieeti 
tomoved  to  Momnouth,  where  they  oonneoted  themMlves  with  the  Congregatiooal 
Church,  which  was  than  under  the  pastoral  oaie  of  the  late  Bev.  William  Campbell, 
U.A.  It  was  not  long  before  their  son  William  became  known  to  his  pastor.  His 
converrion  took  place  whea  he  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  a^.  AI 
that  time  there  were  ipeoial  religious  sorvlcea  held  in  the  variom  places  of  worship 
in  the  town.  William  Maybery  attended  one  of  these,  and  was  deeply  impressed 
~  with  the  truth  ol  God.  The  following  Sabbath,  Mr.  Campbell  preached  a  special 
sermon  to  the  young  from  the  text,  "Myaon,ifunnerg  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not," 
which  deepened  hia  religious  impressions.  He  became  concerned  about  his  soul,  he 
was  led  to  the  light  in  whioh  he  aaw  all  things  new,  and  found  rest  in  Cluist.  About 
two  months  after  his  oonverdon,  in  1861,  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Monmouth.  Mr.  Campbell  soon  discovered  in  him  signs  and  germs  of  future  use- 
fulness, and  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Mr.  Maybery  in  a  shcoi 
time  becwne  a  very  aooeptable  preacher  in  the  vlllagea  of  the  neighboitidiood.    Sis 
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lift  Mtmoa  WM  preadwd  in  tlM  paiiih  of  DIiig«ttow,utd  ma  bwMd  upon  Jeramlah  t. 
17 :  "  Ai  the  cage  la  full  of  birda,  ao  are  their  honaea  hill  of  deoeit."  The  qn^t- 
UM  ud  originality  of  this  oholce  oi  test  may  have  CAatribnted  Mmething  to  the 
<Sact  prodooed  by  the  aermon,  Boreral  pBraona  attriboted  to  it  theii  first  religiooa 
impnanon.  In  1863,  through  the  odHoe  of  hia  paetor,  ha  entered  Weatem  College. 
Daring  hia  Ave  yeais' conrae  there  he  was  on  iaduatriona,  painetaking  stadeot,  always 
umoni  to  hold  hitgioimdwithhiaclaaa'matea,andheproTedtobe  a  verfaooeptable 
jtmAtt.  In  1868,  hia  but  year  at  collie,  he  gained  the  Hams  aohoUrship.  It  may 
In  moitionad  that  tha  late  Piofeaaor  Charlton,  ol  Western  College,  oa  well  aa  the 
lata  Kz.  OampbeU— both  of  whom  paaaed  away  a  few  montha  before  him — had  a 
Toy  high  opinion  of  his  ability  and  Chriitiau  character. 

OnFabraaiy  11th,  1868  (on  hia  birthday),  a  newly- formed  amall  but  active  church 
st  Stoka-aab-Hamden,  SoineTaotaliire,  unaninooaly  invited  Mr,  Maybery  to  become 
id  pastor.  Be  accepted  the  iavitAtion  on  Jnne  lat,  1BS8,  and  waa  ordained  March 
Mil, 1869. 

At  3toke  be  wu  the  lame  diligent,  painstaking  atadent  aa  he  had  been  during  tiia 
lila  at  college.  Be  waa  also  a  moat  devoted  and  zealona  paator,  and  hia  miniatry 
ma  moeh  bletied.  When  he  went  to  Stoke  th«  ohnroh  numbered  only  seventeen 
nembeie,  but  when  he  left,  alter  five  yean  and  three  months'  miniitry,  the  number 
had  riaeo  to  ninety-nine.  This  changa  waa  made  on  his  receiving  a  hearty  and 
anaDitaoa*  invitation  to  become  the  paat<«  of  the  ohorch  assembling  at  Tacket- 
street  Chapel,  Ipawich,  where  he  commenced  bia  work  in  Septemb«r,  1873. 

It  was  no  amall  taak  tor  a  young  man  to  follow  one  who  had  taken  euoh  a  high 
pcotionin  Ipswich  as  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Eliezer  Jones ;  but,  so  far  as  spiritual 
poBsr  and  meptal  ability  are  concerned,  Mr,  Maybery  proved  himaeU  equal  to  the 
twk.  The  congregation  soon  increased,  and  new  life  was  infused  into  the  church: 
Evfry  trace  of  debt  was  wiped  out,  many  useful  organisations  were  started — all  the 
•odctioa  of  the  church  were  brought  to  a  flourishing  condition ;  ho  was  daily  ripeniog 
in  the  affectioBs  of  hia  people,  and  growing  in  the  respect  of  the.  Inbabitonts  of  the 
to*a.  But  hia  physical  conatitatton  was  not  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  carry 
ont  the  work  which  it  was  in  his  heart  to  do . 

On  Wednesday,  November  Ist,  1876,  be  paid  a  ministerial  visit  to  some  membera 
ol  hia  oongregatton  living  at  a  distance,  and  he  took  a  very  aevere  cold,  which  laid 
inch  hold  of  him  that  on  the  following  Sunday  he  was  not  able  t«  take  the  morning 
nrrice  in  his  own  church.  In  the  evening  he  exchanged  pnlpits  with  a  brother 
mioiiter,  and  delivered  what  proved  to  bo  his  last  sermon.  He  appeacod  to  rally  a 
little  duing  the  week,  but  on  the  following  Saturday  be  was  saddenly  aeizcd  with 
coogotion  of  the  liver.  Rapid  exhuuetian  aet  in,  so  that  on  the  next  Thursday 
monung  hia  condition  became  alarming.  At  throe  o'clock  of  that  day  he  auocumbed, 
and  calmly  and  peacefully  passed  away  to  his  eternal  home,  at  the  age  of  31.  Thns 
deatd  the  ministry,  on  earth,  of  an  amiable,  a  loving,  and  holy  man,  Hia  funeral 
look  plac«  on  Tuesday,  2lst  of  November,  at  the  Ipswich  Cemetery,  amid  demon- 
■tratiinis  of  rvpect  and  sympathy  &om  all  clossea  of  the  inhabttanta.  Ai  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Maybery  waa  polished,  Uioughtftil,  eamoat,  pointed,  and  conriaoing.  ilia 
•amons  were  beautiful,  but  severely  true — the  reel  eipreasions  of  a  true  heart  and 
life.  As  a  friend  be  waa  supremely  genuine,  pre-eaiineoUy  tranaparunt,  and  full  of 
d«ep  and  tender  sympathies.     He  loved  much,  and  therefore  was  much  lovsd. 
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MINISTERIAL    CHANQEa 

Ret.  John  Cbofis,  of  Patelay 
Bridge,  luu  reEigned  hii  charge  in  con- 
■eqaence  ol  a  protracted  attack  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Rbv.  Q,  Robinson  bai  accepted  an 
invitatioo  to  Drybrook,  Olonceeterahire. 

Bbv.  H,  W.  Svitb  has  removed 
from  Btony  Btmtford,  Bucica,  to  Fleet- 

Rbt.  C.  a.  Lton,  of  Ifew  Oollege,  bu 
entered  upon  the  paitorate  of  the  churoh 
at  Rngbj. 

Bev,  W.  J.  EcLDBB,  of  Blenhdm- 
Toid  Chxpel,  Homuy-road,  commenced 
hi)  labann  at  Sanbnry  on  the  flnt  Son- 
day  in  Jan  nary. 

Rbt.  J.  T.  BBA-rmmou,  ol  Alnwick, 
is  remoTing  to  the  Brierfleld  Chnrch, 
Burnley. 

Bbv.  W.  H.  .  Dtbon,  of  Airedale 
College,  has  accepted  the  psatorate  of 
the  church  at  Upper  Port! and- street, 
Boathport, 

Rbt.  CaiftLBB  B\lx»,  of  Hackney 
College,  commencM  hU  miDiatrj  at 
Itchen,  HantA. 

Rbv.  Astbuk  Davibb,  of  the  Memo- 
rial College,  Breoon,  ha«  received  a  call 
to  the  church  at  Ziun's-hill,  Pembroke- 

Rbv.  Albxandbh  Mackinnal,  B.A., 
ol  LeicMter,  will  commence  his  laboura 
i  n  his  new  sphere  at  Bowdon,  on  the 
Grtt  Sunday  in  February. 

Ret.  J.  B.  Aitkbm,  of  Airedale  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  an  iavitalion  to  the 
pastorate  of  Milton  Chnrch,  Rochdale, 
and  will  enter  upon  his  duties^in  August 
next,  when  his  collegiate  coorse  will 
have  terminated. 


Rbt.  Davio  Cook  I 
pastorate     of     North      Hanover-street 
Church,  Qlaagow. 

Rkv.  Hdob  OivPBiti-,  H-A.,  of  Dam- 
fries,  hu  beoome  pastor  of  Bt  Paul's 
Church,  Wigan- 

Rbt,  W,  H.  Bheablit,  of  Ainrfale 
College,  has  accepted  an  invitation  te 
HaU-FoId  Churoh,  Rochdale- 

Bbv.  H.  E.  Bbnhbtt,  senior  student  at 
Hotherham  College,  is  about  to  settle  at 

Uppingham. 

Bbt.  J.  B.  Bbli,  late  of  Belmool 
Chapel,  Aberdeen,  has  settled  at  Ulver- 
stoa,  Lancashire. 

Rbt.   T.  Pbtws,   for    twenty  years 

pastor  of  the  church  at  Chester,  has 
accepted  an  tavitition  to  Wjdnes, 
I«ncaahire. 

Hit.  E.  a.  Lawhbkce,  etnior  stadeat 
of  Spring  Hill,  began  hii  ministry  at 
Steelhouso  Lane,  Birminghaoi,  on  Ihe 
flrst  Sunday  in  January. 

Bbt.  T.  Stbfhems  has  removed  from 
Trowbridge  to  Highworth,  Wilts. 

Rbt.  Rodbet  Vaoohan  Prtcb,  M.A.: 
LL  B.,  kte  ol  Woroeeter,  began  hii  Is- 
beun  at  SUmford  Hill,  London,  Jan- 
uary aist,  1877. 

Rbv.  8.  Slooombb  bsa  resigned  the 
pasterate  of  Park  Crescent  ChuTi-h,  Clap- 

Rav.  Oborob  Bebhv,  fortwenly.three 
years  pastor  of  the  Lower  Chapel,  Over 
Dsrwen,  has  been  compelled  to  reaign 
his  charge  from  age  and  iaflrmily. 

Rsv.  W.  EcDino,  of  Greasborough,  has 
given  up  his  intention  of  going  to  Aue- 
tralia,  aud  has  accepted  a  oall^  Oastle- 
ton,  near  Mancheater. 
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ttrv.  Mh.  Hoffbb,  of  Westeni  Col- 
ltg^  MmMOud  liii  miniitry  at  Fiiucet- 
«mt  (3t^,  Deronpoit,  on  the  flnt 
SuubrinUie  j'«ar. 

Bt>.  JoBN  HosoiB,  of  Bamebnry 
Cluf«l,haiMcepted,  incoDjonctioQ  with 
hulanMrchuge.UtepMtotata  of  Edith 
Otdm  Cb^a),  Btompton. 

0BDINATI0K8. 

Bit.  JotEFB  MiBny,  of  Cheahunt 
Oa^ft,  wu  ordained  at  Bingley  Chapel, 
DKtulMr  I2th.  His  uTTioe  wBi  pre- 
Bded  OTBi  bj  the  Ber.  T.  HitcheU, 
FrimitiT«  Methodiit  minietai  in  the 
long.  The  Bar.  T.  G.  Horton  gaTs 
•a  opctition  of  Chnrch  piindpleH.  Dr. 
Enitf,  of  Chethnnt  College,  aiked 
the  ami  qoestioD*.  The  prajei  wu 
oferad  b;  ths  Bot.  8.  B.  HiUman,  of 
DUej,  and  the  ohaige  delivered  by  the 
Ber.  0.  B.  Byley.  On  the  Sondaf  fol- 
lowing, the  Bar.  Jamee  Pazaona  gare 
the  ohai^  to  the  people. 

Bit.  J.  Sbdxsb  wm  oidained  to  the 
EUtotata  of  the  nevly-fonned  choioh 
It  Ponllon  and  Eambleton  on  December 
nit 

B»v.  W.  P.  Drxa  wm  ordained  in 
Zion  Chapel,  Ilmiiuter,  on  December 
nth,  when  the  Bar.  T.  Smith,  Weileyan 
oinirter,  preeided.  The  Ben.  B.  P. 
ErleUch,  E.  Watta,  and  W.  ConrtnoU 
took  part  in  the  wrvics.  The  Bev.  T. 
B.  Eaight  gare  the  charge  to  the  peo- 
pl«  oa  the  Mlowing  Sabbath. 

SBW  CHAPKLB,  CHUBCHES,  Sic. 

HoiruatrB-mnBT  Chapel,  BUckbnm, 
■u  le-opaned  on  Sosdajr,  December 
lOth,  alter  being  oonatderabl?  enlarged 
Mid  haprered. 

Tu  jubilee  of  the  chapel  at  St. 
HeUn'i   wa*    celebrated     on    Sunday, 


Decembra  lOtb,  A  lermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  James  Panona,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Ute  Dr.  BaSee,  took  part 
in  the  opening  MtTioea  fifty  yean  ago. 
The  chorch  itself  datea  back  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  HBW  church  wait  formed  in  Shipley 
on  the  fint  week  in  Jaanory.  The 
Ber.  D.  Fnuer,  LL.D.,  of  Bradford, 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  forty-eight 
persona  offered  tbemeelTes  for  member- 

Trh  congregation  at  lalington  Chapel 
has  amalgamated  with  the  Colebrook- 
row  Presbyterian  Church,  and  haa 
invited  the  Bev.  Thain  Davidson,  D.D., 
to  be  their  pastor.  The  old  chapel  in 
High-street,  Islington,  is  to  be  reoon- 
itruoted  with  a  spire,  and  with  aocom- 
modation  for  1,200  persona. 


Bbv.  Cbaulbb  Bioob,  formerly  of  Tip- 
trea-heath,  died  at  Homsey,  Deoember 
23rd,  1870,  aged  82.  He  entered  on 
mimstetial  labonrs  in  1880. 

Bbv.  John  Bpikoix  PaAmsALi,,  for- 
merly of  Eccleaton  Chapel,  Pimlioo,  died 
after  a  short  illneei,  at  Mentone,  on 
December  22  nd,  aged  64. 

Bbv.  BowL.AifD  Huohbs,  of  Qwalch- 
mai,  haa  been  called  home  in  hia  72Dd 
year,  after  a  ministry  of  80  years. 

Bbv.  S«hukl  Binsok,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Hackney  College,  waa 
oallod  to  his  rest  on  the  Itt  of  January, 
1877,  aged  77  ;  and  was  buried  in  Abney 
Park  Cemetery. 

Bbv.  Samubi.  Hilltard,  of  Bedwotth, 
died  January  Sth,  IS77,  in  the  6Sth 
year  of  his  age,  and  42nd  of  his  ministry. 
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'^ttlanii  at  ^ananers. 

Tub  holf-yearlv  Meeting  of  the  UuiAgen  of  Thi  Etamqelicu.  Uiqizins  wu  held 
at  tha  OnildhRU  Coffee  Eouse,  Greiham  Street,  on  Thntiday,  Jan.  ISfh,  1877. 

Tba  Rev.  J.  Vinef ,  the  Treasarer,  presided.  Prajer  vat  offered  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Aveling,  and  tha  nsual  buainaw  wai  tmuocted. 

The  report  of  the  Aadilon  tu  raceived,  vhen  thuika  ware  aocorded  them  for 
their  piut  MTvicea,  with  the  reqaeot  that  they  oontinue  in  offioe  for  the  oQirent  year. 

The  applioation-papan  for  renewed  graota  were  examined,  aad  tbt  foUowiog 
table  ahooB  the  namber  of  eaoh  widow  on  the  liet  of  grantee«  as  entend  in  tba 
Treatorer'B  hook,  with  tha  age,  and  tha  snm  voted  :- 


No. 


Age. 

.  78  . 


Amount, 
£S 


207  . 

aio  . 


21fi   . 


Age. 
..  77  . 


Amount. 
«10 


The  importance  of  eustaininj^  the  Uagazine,  and  of  iiusreaong  its  citoulation,  was 
stronvlT  nrged,  cat  onljr  for  its  intrinsic  ezcellencejint  on  aoaount  of  the  benerolent 
□biacE  to  which  the  profits  a^  devotad.  The  Treasarer  stated  that  Bacramoital 
Cwectioni  bftd  been  received  from  many  of  the  Churohee,  in  aid  of  the  Winowa' 
FuHv,  and  the  earnest  hope  wu  ezpreiasd  that  other  Ohurchoi  would  adopt  thia 
plan,  and  thai  enable  tha  Managers  to  add  to  their  list  of  grantees. 

Dr.  Beynoldi,  the  new  editor,  was  cordially  graeted  by  the  Mouagars  on  bis  first 
appearance  amraig  tham  dnea  enteflni  apon  the  aotiTe  dntlM  of  hi*  office,  and  was 
assnred  of  their  warmMt  sympathy  ana  nearty  co-operation. 

Dr.  Bavnolds  dnly  aoknowledgad  the  grMtinga  of  ii»  brethnn,  and  aaid  that 
nothing  snonid  be  wanting  on  hii  part  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  and  extend  tha 
usetulnesi  of  a  magazina  which  had  done  inch  a  good  work  in  the  past,  and  tai 
which  he  hoped  thara  awaited  a  bright  and  prosperoni  fntoie.  I,  V.  U. 


Netting  Hill,  Horbnry  Chapel,  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Price,  Hi ;  Livarpool,  Be^eley- 
street,  byB«T.  T.  Eeywotth,  £2  10s. ;  Maiple,  b*  Rev.  J.  Hanson,  £2  2s.;  Hvthe, 
bv  B«v.  Valantina  Ward,  £1  li. ;  Bumham,  by  Hr.  W.  Long,  £1 ;  Laacelles,  Mrs., 
Maidenhaad  (donation),  £1 ;  Teignmonth,  by  Bav.  H,  Btarmar,  I^ 
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I-— Inbis — ^tnmta  gtkiMs  in  ■gtitgsl,* 

Br  R.  Scorr  Moncrieff,  £aq. 
tT  wu  not  until  the  year  1S52  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  crown  with 
i   ttKaeea  the  efforts  of  a  missiouary  in  CaiiCiitta  (the  Rex.  Ht.  Fordtce, 
DOW  at  Simlah)  to  obtain  aoceaa  for  Christian  female  teachers  to  the  females 
of  Kveral  Hindu  fiunilies  of  good  social  poeiUos. 

Uaoy  more  would  have  welcomed  suoh  teachers,  proTided  these  would 
hiTc  been  content  to  impart  secular  knowledge  only  to  their  pupils,  as  it 
had  became  generally  felt  by  this  time,  throughout  the  mass  of  educated 
nativat,  that  the  ignorance  in  which  their  women  remained  was  separating 
■iiea  from  busband?  by  an  increasing  gnlf,  »nd  making  it  impossible  for 
(he  fbtmer  to  be  the  companions  and  helpmeets  of  the  latter,  even  in  the 
compatatively  limited  degree  to  which  this  is  allowed  amongst  Hindus. 

As  the  years  passed  on  the  gulf  became  wider  between  the  well-educated 
men  and  their  ignorant  and  superstitious  wives,  the  erils  arising  therefrom 
becoming  more  apparent ;  and  at  length,  about  the  ye^r  1856,  another 
attempt  made  to  establish  Christian  teachers  in  Zenanas  proved  not  only 
successful,  but  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  system,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  in  a  manner  exceedingly  encouraging  to  those  who  had  long 
matched  and  wuted,  in  prayer,  for  the  arm  of  the  Lord  to  do  that  which 
(hey  felt  the  hand  of  man  powerless  to  accomplish. 

The  lady  whose  efforts  were  now  crowned  with  success  was  Mn.  Sals, 
the  wife  of  a  highly  respected  miseionaiy  in  C^outta  (called  since  then  to 
hii  rest).  PoBsesaed  of  no  small  tact,  and  able  to  converse  fluently  in 
Bangili,  this  pioneer  of  the  force  which  has  since  then  penetrated  so  far 
into  the  country,  rapidly  won  the  affections  of  her  pupils  in  the  firat  fiunily 
to  *Ucb  she  obtiuned  access,  and  these  made  such  progress  in  their  educa- 
tion that  the  females  of  another  &mi1y,  envious  periiaps  of  their  attain- 
nuots,  were  led  to  seek  instmotion  likewise  from  Mis.  Sale.  The  example 
of  tlwM  two  was  fdlowsd  by  others,  until  she  hod  her  time  folly  occupied 
in  vidtiiig ngalariy  from  bouse  to  boose.  v-.OO'^IC 

•  Abridged  from  the  "  Indian  Female  Evangelist." 
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She  had  been  thoB  employed  for  tvo  or  three  years,  but  very  quietly, 
when  she  had  to  leave'  the  oonntty  for  a  time  in  search  of  health,  and  her 
work  was  taken  up  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mullbnb,  a  lady  highly  gifted  for 
labour  of  the  kind,  under  whose  vise  and  energetic  management  the 
movement  coutinoed  to  spread  surely,  if  slowly.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  who  had  steadily  apposed  it  for  many  years  wuold 
readily  yield  their  ground  and  consent  to  allow  their  females  to  be  taught. 
As  a  rule,  the  invitations  sent  to  Mrs.  Mullens  were  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  women  of  the  family ;  and  it  grieved  her  now  and  agun  to  hear  of  a 
number  of  women  in  one  house  desiring  to  be  instructed  by  her,  but 
unable  to  persuade  the  male  head  of  the  family  to  permit  her  to  visit 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  from  time  to 
time,  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  some  native  gentleman,  expressing  a  desire 
to  have  his  wife  and  daughters  educated  by  her. 

She  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  these  labours  before  she  found  more 
houses  thrown  open  to  her  than  it  was  poBsible  for  her  to  visit  regnlariy 
for  the  instruction  of  those  desiring  it,  even  aided  by  her  two  daughters, 
without  additional  help,  so  rapidly  had  the  desire  for  education  spread 
amongst  the  women,  who  heard  that  she  was  willing  to  impart  it  gratui- 
tously. After  she  had  been  thus  employed,  and  with  no  small  encourage- 
ment, for  a  single  year,  it  pleased  her  Master  to  call  her  to  Himself. 

The  labours  of  Mrs.  Sale,  and  afterwards  of  Mrs.  Mullens,  had  been 
confined  to  families  dwelling  in  a  very  populous  suburb  on  the  south  side 
of  Calcutta  j  but,  before  the  lamented  removal  of  the  lady  last  named,  one 
Zenana  after  another  in  the  northern  division  of  that  city  had  been 
thrown  open  to  Miss  Sandys  (now  Mrs.  Winter,  of  Delhi),  a  lady  who,  by 
her  own  address,  had  found  access  to  the  females  dwelling  in  these,  as 
their  teacher,  carrying  with  her  the  Bible  into  every  house  visited  by  her. 
Well  able  to  converse  with  the  women  in  Bengali,  she  became  so  popular 
amongst  them  that  it  was  not  long  before  she  likewise  had  stirred  up  a 
demand,  greater  than  she  could  supply,  for  teachers. 
Growth  of  Pdblio  Ofiniok. 

There  had  by  this  time  become  apparent,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
educated  men  of  the  better  olassea,  a  strong  desire  to  see  their  wives  uid 
daughters  educated — sensible  of  the  ut^ent  need  for  it,  and  desiring  to  see 
them  raised  thereby,  and  fitted  to  be  the  companions  of  educated  men. 
So  many  of  the  latter,  moreover,  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  advant^:eB  of 
having  their  wives  educated,  that  a  sense  of  shame  was  beginning  to  be 
felt  on  the  part  of  some  whose  wives  were  still  left  uneducated.  And  thua, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  the  deure  for  the  education  of  women  having 
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taktD  htdd  of  not  a  few  men,  as  well  as  women,  the  moTemeat,  which  hod 
bem  gradoaljy  growing,  gamed  a  momentum,  which  has  been  yearly 


Ahont  the  yaar  1865  a  band  of  devoted  women  having  heard,  in  their 
bomea  in  the  &r  west,  of  the  woes  of  the  women  of  India,  and  of  the 
doora  opened  to  those  anxioua  to  labour  amongst  them  as  messengers  of 
tiie  Goepel,  landed  in  Calcutta  from  the  United  States,  eager  to  have  the 
privilege  of  devoting  their  lives  to  suoh  a  cause.  Engaging  therein' with 
the  energy  characteristic  of  their  country,  sanctified  by  grace,  and 
nistained  by  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  more  than  one  of  their 
DDmber  had,  in  the  ooorse  of  a  few  years  from  their  entering  the  field, 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  contest  with  the  powers  of  flprT'n'V"  for  the 
nlvation  of  souls ;  but,  as  each  vacancy  in  their  rank  was  made  known  in 
tlieir  native  land,  it  was  promptly  filled  up,  and  the  call  for  additional 
Itbonren  was  readily  responded  to. 

The  number  of  English  and  American  ladies  now  engaged  in  the  woi^ 
■nionnts,  we  beheve,  to  about  sixty,  energetically  conducting  misdons  in 
Calcatta  and  its  suburbs,  in  Dacca,  Fatna,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Luckuow, 
Futtehgur,  BareiUy,  Shatjehanpore,  Agra,  Delhi,  Umritsur,  Lahore,  and 
oth^  cities.  In  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  the  number  of  females  under 
tuition  ia  little  short  of  two  thoosand,  of  all  ages,  who  are  instructed  in 
their  own  houses,  whilst  fully  as  many  more  of  the  poorest  classes  are 
taught  in  missionary  orphanages  and  day  schools. 

Kesulis. 

And  DOW,  nearly  twenty  years  having  passed  since  the  suooessful  eatab- 
Uihment  of  Zenana  missions  in  Bengal,  it  will  very  naturally  be  asked  by 
those  interested  in  their  success,  what  friiit  have  they  brought  forth  1 
*hat  can  you  show  in  souls  converted,  or  in  other  good  results  obtamed 
at  the  cost,  not  of  so  much  money  only,  but  of  so  much  energy — mental, 
^aritnal,  physical — and  even  of  lives,  in  carrying  on  these  missions  t 

In  the  year  1872  a  young  Hindu  widow  left  her  home  in  Calcutta,  in 
vluch  she  had  been  instruoted  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  sought 
nfQge  with  the  lady  who  had  been  her  teacher  (although  not  one  word 
had  been  uttered  by  the  latter  to  induce  her  to  take  this  step),  desiring  to 
he  baptised.  After  a  delay  of  some  weekB  (in  order  that  her  sincerity 
iii^t  be  tested)  her  irish  was  complied  with,  and  she  was  baptised,  in 
spHe  of  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  relatives. 

As  had  been  expected,  this  proved  the  signal  for  the  closing  of  nearly 
BTsry  Zenana  into  which  ChrisUan  teachers  had  been  admitted,  not  onJ" 
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in  Calontto,  but  in  Benares,  Lucknow,  and  eUewhere.  The  desire  kr 
instruction,  however,  creatod  in  the  minds  of  the  occupants  of  these 
Zenanas  was  too  strong  to  be  quenched  at  the  bidding  of  thor  msle 
relations,  and  witbia  six  months  nearly  ereiy  one  of  them  vas  opened 
agEun  to  the  ladies  who  had  been  teaching  in  them  previons  to  the  erent 
vhich  has  been  referred  to. 

Is  this  widow,  then,  the  only  convert  to  whom  we  cbd  point  as  the  froit 
of  the  Zenana  Misaiona !  We  rejoice  to  inform  our  readers  that  she  is  oas 
of  eeveral  who  have  been  baptised ;  and  those  who  have  been  labouring  u 
teachers  in  the  Zenanas  can  tell  of  not  a  few  females  amongst  their  puptli 
evidently  brought  very  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  besides  others  who 
have  given  satiafoctory  evidences  of  conversion,  though  they  have  not  had 
the  courage  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  baptism. 

Hor  con  we  wonder  to  find  them  shrinking  from  such  an  ordeal,  and 
from  the  aaorifioes  to  which  it  would  expose  them  in  loss  of  caste,  when  we 
conmder  how  very  few  nien  have  shown  courage  equal  to  such  a  test,  and 
remember  that  loss  of  oaate  implies,  for  a  woman,  not  merely  baiuBhment 
from  home,  husband,  and  children,  but  loss  of  reputation,  the  being 
branded,  publicly  w  well  as  privately,  as  a  follen  one  I 

Thb  Outlook. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Uien,  if  you  do  not  expect  many  oonvernoni, 
what  other  fi^iita  do  you  look  for  from  Zenana  Missions  t 

Wa  reply  that,  next  in  importance  to  the  conversion  of  the  women 
brought  under  Christian  instruction,  we  look  for  a  very  marked  change- 
first,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  train  their  children  from  inituii^i 
second,  in  their  attitude  towards  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons,  in 
showing  them  support  instead  of  hostility,  on  discoveriug  in  them  lesningl 
towards  Christianity,  or  b  earing  them  boldly  eqtreeaing  their  &ith  in  it, 
and  deeire  to  be  baptised. 

We  understand  that  cases  have  occurred  of  bc^  sent  to  mission  schodi, 
showing  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Oospel,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  which  has  led  to  inquiry  as  to  where  they  had  been  inatruoted 
therun,  and  it  has  proved  that  their  mothers  had  taught  them,  hamg 
been  instructed  themselves  by  Ghristiaii  ladies,  though  still  nominally 
Hindus ! 

We  anticipate,  further,  as  the  fruit  of  Zenana  Uissions,  a  vsiy  great 
cliange  in  the  treatment  to  wtiioh  widows  arc  subjected,  thronghoat  their 
lives,  amongst  the  Hindus. 
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n— Simtl  $m — CoUaa.  €]lkt,  aitb  iitterf  (Bmp. 

THE  laet  missioiiaiy  To;^e  to  the  outatations  of  Samoa,  undortaken 
by  the  Sev.  Dr.  Tusnxr  in  the  Buromer  of  1876,  forms  an  era  in 
tbe  histoiy  of  that  miaaion.  By  Bpecial  reBolution  adopted  at  the  general 
meeting  of  miseionaries  in  November,  1875,  it  was  deteroiined  that 
Dr.  Tomer,  &a  the  next  deputation,  should  be  authorised  "to  conduot 
odioBtion  aarvices  for  formally  setting  apart  publicly  and  recognising  ths 
mtiTe  ministers  now  labouring  in  the  Tokblau,  £lucb,  and  Oilbbrt 
^lIhdb.  That  certificates  of  ordination,  signed  by  the  committee,  be  filled 
m  by  the  deputation  after  the  ordination  services  and  handed  to  them." 
It  was  also  resolved  to  confer  upon  such  native  pastota  powers  correepond- 
i^with  the  improved  status  which  they  would  occupy,  by  placing  "the 
tatiiv  responsibility  of  the  admission  and  esclusion  of  Church  members" 
in  the  hands  of  themselves  and  of  the  Churches  under  their  core.  The 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Turner  fulfilled  his  oommisBion,  and  the  prepared- 
nas  ot  the  native  Churches  for  the  proposed  change,  will  be  best  gathered 
fraa  Dr.  Turner's  description  of  the  ordination  servicea  at  which  he  was 
privileged  to  officiate,  and  which  forms  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
his  Bdmiiable  jonmal. 

The  voyage  under  review  commenced  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  terminated 
<a  ths  2lBt  of  July,  thus  covering  a  period  of  neariy  eleven  weeks.  Noi 
the  most  distant  ialand  viaited,  is  1,810  miles  from  Utolu.  The  area 
onhraced  in  the  cruise  extended  from  lat.  1°  to  11°  south  of  the  equator, 
and  from  long.  170°  west  to  176°  east  Fifteen  islands  were  visited ;  the 
average  length  of  time  spent  at  each  being  twenty-nine  honrs.  At  eleven 
d  the  isUnds  Mrs.  Tubnkb  was  able  to  land,  and  speak  words  of 
eooouragement  to  the  teachers'  wives.  Nineteen  native  pastors  were 
orduued  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  had 
been  educated  at  the  Malua  Uibbion  Skhinary.  Of  the  t^r^ate 
population  of  the  islands,  10,647  souls,  who  eleven  years  ago  were  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  only  211  remun  in  that  state;  it  is  also  esti- 
mated that  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  either  in  the  Church  or  seeking 
admission  thereto.  The  stipends  given  to  the  native  pastors  at  six  of  the 
more  advanced  stations,  exclusive  of  a  supply  of  fbod,  amount  to  368 
dollara ;  the  contributions  to  the  Society  to  480  dollars ;  and,  during  the 
Jtar,  265  dullars  have  been  expended  on  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other 
books.  We  have  thus  summarised  the  information  ^ven  in  detail  in  the 
li^wing  pages.  Dr.  Turner's  ethnological  notes  and  glimpses  of  legendary 
bistoiy  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  his  jonmal. 


SHBOMICLE  OF  THX 


1.   FAKAOFO ;  OE,  BOWDITCH  ISLAND. 
IaL  9°  26'  S.,  long.  170"  12*  W. 
Chorob  Dumbera — male,  17 ;  female,  27 
CandidAteB—  „       7;        „      19 

3oholart~  boys,  34 ;  girls,     30 

"  On  Monday  Uie  lAtli  of  Uay,  at     to  mj  questionB 


total,  44. 


64. 


11.30,  we  had  a  aervice  in  the  ohapel 
for  the  oidination  of  AtsaiV,  and  I 
explained  that  he  vaa  now  dnly 
anthoriaed  by  the  Samoan  Miseion,  as 
veil  as  by  thni  om  choice,  to  be  the 
pastor  of  Fakaofo,  and  that  all  ad- 
miBBioDB  to  the  Ohnroh,  discipline,  ftc., 
ironld  now  be  oanied  on  byhun  in 
eonjnnotioa  with  the  deacons  and 
Church  membeni  and,  only  in  cases  of 
difBculty,  wait  for  a.  consultation  with 
the  whito  missiotiary  on  the  periodic 
visits  of  the  John  Williami.  I  offered 
vp  the  ordination  prayer,  and  Pastor 
Tinai,  of  Samoa,  laid  on  luuids  with  me. 
After  addiesnng  pastor  and  people 
we  dosed  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  ordina- 
tion services  to  be  held  in  the  course 


the  diagruni  a 


large  amoont  of  general  knowledge. 

"The  present  population  is  two 
hundred  and  BOren.  Of  these  fbrly- 
five  are  Papists,  and  one  Imndied  aol 
sixty-two  Protestants.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  women, 
and  children,  kidnapped  by  the  Pem- 
vian  slarera  here  and  on  the  othor 
islands  of  the  group  Uiirteen  yean  ago, 
only  one  has  returned  from  Pern.  Hs 
died  soon  after  of  oonsmnption,  and, 
from  his  report  of  cruelty,  disease,  sod 
deatii,  the  Tokelan  people  do  not  ex- 
peeteTertoaeemoreoftham.  Faksofo, 
however,  is  gradually  recovering  fran 
the  shook,  and  the  population  has  in- 
creased about  fifty  in  the  last  ten  years. 

'  In  Dr.  Doma's  work  on '  Coral  Keels,' 


of  the  present  voyage  in  accordance  Fakaofo  is  well  described.     The  resf, 

'with  my  instractionB  from  the  Samoan  enclosing  a  lagoon,  is  triangular,  and 

Uisaion.    Aitn  the  serrioe  I  signed  about  twenty  miles  in  circumferenoa ; 

and  handed  over  to  Aperan  a  printed  dotted  at  intervals  with  some  thirty 

ordination  form  whioh  we  have  pre-  islets,  and  on  one  of  them,  calledFak, 


paied  in  the  Samoan  dialect. 

"  After  an  hour's  interval,  we  had  a 
meeting  for  the  ehildien.  The  parenta 
filled  the  back  part  of  the  chapel.  Of 
the  thirty-four  boys,  ten  could  find 
chapter  and  verse,  and  read  well,  and 
of  the  girls,  fourteen  out  of  thirty.  I 
divided  all  into  fbor  olaaaes,  and  gave 
a  prize  to  the  best  reader  in  each. 
I  also  showed  the  diildren  twenty 
diagrams  of  the  'Working  Men's 
EduoationaJ  TTnion,'  illustrative  of  the 
different  raws  of  man,  mituial  and 
sonptural  Mstory,  fimftKiTig  ^^n  ^tb 
the  birth,  ministry,  crucifixion,  and 
aecenaion  of  our  Iiord.  This  was  all 
new  to  them,  and  most  interesting, 
Z  was  pleased  to  find  in  the  answers 


the  house,  the  population  rends. 
This  little  coral  platform,  ten  to  fiftssn 
feet  high,  is  only  four  or  five  hnndnd 
yards  in  lengtli  or  breadth.  Apeiaa 
has  scraped  together  a  little  earth  and 
made  a  garden  behind  his  house,  when 
he  is  trying  to  raise  tore,  bananas,  £c. 

This  was  tiie  site  of  the  old  heathen 
temple,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  gw- 
den  I  found  fragments  of  the  stone 
idol,  whioh  was  formerly  dressed  up 
with  fine  matspresentedbythe  people. 
Fakaofo  was  the  Jtsnsalem  of  Ike 
group,  and  there  the  NnkontmB  and 
Ataba  people  eongi^ated  lor  periodie 

worship.  There  is  a  king  on  cmA  of 
these  three  islands,  whose  rala  i*  i*- 
gulated  by  his  brother  chiefs" 


LOirSOIT  mSBIOVABT  BOOIETT. 


3.  ATAHU  ;  OB,  DUKX  OF  YORK'S  ISLAND. 

UL  8°  S3'  a,  long.  ITa-  25'  W. 
Ghuzdi memban — male,  31 ;  £eauia,4fi;  total,  71. 
CfUididatflB—  „       9 ;        „     13 ;     „    22. 

Scholare—  boys,  31 ;  girla,     43 ;      „     74. 

"I  ma  cm  HhoTA  by  9.30  ajB.  on  "I  had  %  look  «t  tha  site  of  Hie  old 
Atdft^,  the  19Ui  Uaj,  and  mot  with  tompla  and  somo  of  ttie  broken-down 
Uie  deaecma,  Jdopo  and  loane,  who  shme  idols  whioh  stood  there.  Tbay 
hxn  had  tite  aote  eha^e  einoe  last  have  made  a  burying-gKnind  of  the 
teyage.  .  Heard  Uiei^<»i;  told  them  old  plaoe.  I  have  noted  elsewhere 
'    ~         ~~  ~  lomeof  the  Tukelaa  baditione.    The 

old  story  of  the  making  of  the  fint 
woman  from  an  earth  model,  and  the 
inaertion  of  a  rib  from  the  ride  of  Vaa»- 
fanna,  tiie  fiist  man,  who  sprang  tofta. 
a  stone,  is  kept  ap  in  tJie  eporb  of  the 
ohildzen.  They  play  an.  the  ssnd  at 
making  models  of  mm — body,  hands, 
feet,  bead,  and  faoe,  with  holes  for  the 


I  hid  broo^t  Faatw  linai,  of  Samoa, 

to  bs  thsir  minister,  and,  after  ez- 

pretODg  their  satiafaotion,  the  g<Hig 

na  beat    for    all    to    meet   in    Qie 

dtapeL     The  Ohniob  members  sat  in 

the  front.     After  a  hymn  and  prayer 

I  intiodaoed    Tinai,    and  asked  the 

Church  members  whetitier  fhey  were 

yilTirig  to  haTO  hiTn  %g  their  pastor. 

Ensy  hand  was  np,  and  thereat  of  the     eyes,  fto. 

people  did  the  same.      I  addressed         "In  the  erening  we  stood  away  from 

pastor  and  people.    Tinai  also  spoke,     the  Tokbu.u  Gkodp,  and  after  a  run 

and  we  dosed  oor  happy  meeting  with     of    fbnr    hundred    and   fifty    miles, 

■  hynm  and  prayer.  reached,  on  the  24th, 

3.   NUKULAELAE;  OR,  MITCHELL  GROUP. 
Lat  9°  18'  a,  long.  170°  48'  ] 


Churoh  members — male,  12 ;  female,  31 
Candidates—  „       9;     „         4 

Scholars —  boys, 

"Pastor  loAHX  boarded  ns  before 

m  lefD  the  ship,  and  reported  all  well 

on  ihoie.    At  3  p.m.  we  had  his  ordi- 

ulion  serrioe.    He    has    been    here 

eleren  years.    The  people  haye  helped 

him  to  bntld  a  good  stone  house,  forty- 

«ight  bet  by  twesty-fbmr  feet    They 

viUprobably  soon  support  him  entirely. 
"lo  this  series  of  atolls  there  areiix- 

(eesisletB,eachhBTinganame.  Fagana 

ii  the  name  of  the  one  on  whioh  the 

nttlement  stands.    Nukulaelae  is  the 

nune  of  another,  and  is  also  need  to 

(leagnats  fha  whole.    Hear  tradition 

bues  the  people  to  Fnnafuti;  remote 

■nfthology  iaya  that  UCauke,  the  first     monning." 


total,  33. 
w  '13. 

man,  had  his  oii^  in  a  stone.  Two 
gods,  Fonolapo  and  Sioloti,  were 
represented  by  two  stones.  In  times 
of  rioknees,  offerings  of  food,  nuts,  and 
pearl  shells  were  taken  to  the  temple. 
Household  gods  were  inoamate  in 
om^wn  birds  and  fishes,  and,  as  in 
Samoa  of  old,  no  one  dared  to  eat  the 
inoamationof  hiegod.  The  soul  went 
to  the  hesTOns,  hut  returned,  and 
fiiightened  and  caused  death  to  the 
living.  The  dead  were  buried  inade 
the  hoase,andthe&miIy  kept  in  doors, 
and  oorered  themselves  np  with  leaf 
les  for  a  week  or  two,  as  a  rign  of 


Cn&OIIIGI.E  or  TSK 

4.  FUNAFUTIj  OR,  ELUCE  ISLiND. 
lAt.  8=  29'  S.,  long.  179°  21'  E. 


Church  membeiB — male,  21 

Candidates —  „        9 

Sohokni —  bojfl,  44 

"  Ai  the  Qxaminstion  of  tha  Bohool, 
fourteen  boya  and  twenty-three  girb 
nod  veil,  and  a  nnmbei  of  them 
answered  well inarithmetio  and  genend 
knowledge.  PastorTemahaaseTenteen 
boys  in  a  boarding  Bohool  nuder  the  aisty  milea  distant, 
cue  of  two  of  the  deaoons.  There  are  the  Priday,  done  np  inside  a  light 
twenty-three  girls  also,  who  attend  piece  of  reed,  plogged  with  a  bit  <^ 
1  Tenia's    booee  dnzing  the     olotb,  and  attached  to  Uie  wing  of  the 


!,2e;  total,  49. 
9j      „     18. 
giriB,     41;      „    85. 
have    oommenoed   to  oorrespond  by 
means  of  carrier  frigste-biida,    'While 
I  was  conversing  with  lema  on  Sab- 
bath aftamooa,  a  bird  anived  with  a 
note    &om    Sapolu,    on   l^iikafetan, 


day,  bat  retom  to  their  respeotiya 
homes  at  night.  There  are  no  re- 
maining heathen. 

"Funafiiti  is  one  of  thirty  islets 
mnonndinff  a  lagoon  twelve  miles  in 
length.  All  the  people  reiide  there. 
Tradition  says  that  the  place  was  first 
inhabited  by  the  porcupine  fish,  whose 
pn^ny  became  men  and  women. 
Foilape  was  the  principal  ged, 
and  they  had  a  stone  at 
his  temple.  The  spirits  of 
the  departed  borered  around  the 
living,  and  were  dreaded.  Infanticide 
by  drowning  was  common,  hut  not 
enforced  by  law.  Wars  were  rare, 
and  principally  to  keep  off  invaders, 
such  OS  the  Toogons,  who  are  said  to 
have  oome  as  far  as  this.  The  penalty 
for  stealing  was  exile  to  one  of  the 


bird,  from  that  note  we  learned  that 
IJapolu  and  family  were  well,  and  that 
thecanseof  Gbdwasproapering.  These 
ooean  carriers  are  something  new  to  ui. 
Tema  has  had  three  letters  in  this 
way.  In  former  tames  the  natives 
sent  pearl-shell  fish-hooks  by  the 
£dgate-birds  from  island  to  island. 
They  have  them  as  pets  on  perohes  at 
most  of  these  islands,  f^  them  on 
fish,  and,  when  there  is  a  fivoarabls 
wind,  they  have  an  instinotiTe  cuiiosi^ 
to  go  and  visit  another  island,  on 
which,  in  looking  down,  they  tee  a 
perch;  and  when  the  native  postoi 
thinks  one  may  soon  leave,  he  fkstens 
a  letter  on  to  its  wing. 

"  We  spent  Sabbath,  the  2Sth,  here, 
and  at  the  usual  hour  of  service  I 
ordained  Tema,  and  addressed  pastor 


)r  driving  o£F  to  sea.    The  and  pet^le.    He  was  eight  years  at 

population  now  numbers  one  hundred  Ualuo,  and  haa  been  six  on  this  iaUnil. 

and  forty-siz.    The  kidnappers  took  At  noon  we  hod  the  Sunday-schooL 

)  hundred  and  Berenty-oue  from  All,  old  and  young,  attend,  and  tie 


this   island,    and 

returned.  Here,  as  at  Nukulaelae, 
they  feigned  the  misoionarT,  and  said 
they  wonld  take  them  to  school  to  an 
island  close  by,  and  bring  them  book 
in  a  mouth.  A  white  man  residing 
on  shore  acted  as  ' 
betrayed  them. 


divided  into  ten  olaseee.  Some  read, 
others  are  questioned  on  the  setmon, 
and  some  of  the  very  young  and  aged 
listen  and  oommit  to  memoiy.  I 
preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
G  p.m.  left  for  the  thip,  where  we  had 
iterpreter,  and  evening  service  with  the  sailors  and 
two  wUte  men  ftom  the  shore." 


"  It  appears  that  of  late  the  native         Another  ran  of  fifty  miles  took  n't 
pastors  on  four  of  the  BUioe  Islands     on  Wednesday,  31at  Hay,  to 


LOMSON   HUBIOKABT   BOCIlir. 


5.  VAITUPU ;  OB,  TRACEY  ISLAND. 
Lat.  7"  31'  S.,  long.  178°  46'  R 

Population  (ahowing  in  increase  of  ISO  in  ten  yean),  441. 

Cbarch    members — male,   61;   female,   85;   total,  146. 

CandidatcB—  „       20;       „         17 

Scholan —  bojB,   88;    giib,      62 

Bibles  and  HTmn-books  sold,  $64  50c. 
Teacher'a  aalaiy,  supplies  equal  to  $104  12c. 
Contributions  to  the  Society,  iu  addition  to  supplies  for  the  ship,  $14?  5c. 
"Here  again  ire  had  tro  Mrvioee.  fragment!  ia  coamogony,  fto.  The 
heaTsni  and  the  snriace  of  the  ooial 
rocks  were  at  ona  time  united,  the; 
aaj.  Vapour  from  the  rooks  caused 
the  heaTens  to  oacend.  From,  the 
aame  Tapour  man  was  formed,  and 
from  the  sweat  of  the  man  came  the 
woman.  They  had  three  aons,  two  of 
whom  dietiiiguiahed  themselTea  by 
raising  the  heavena  higher.  Teata- 
maofa  was  the  king  of  heaTen.  Four 
gods  ruled  on  earth.  At  death  these 
four  tried  to  keep  the  aoiil  with  them 
on  earth,  but,  if  perauaaion  foiled, 
they  sent  them  to  the  heavene.  An 
ecliiwe  was  the  ngn  of  death  or  -of  & 
ship  coming.  When  Metoury  was 
visible  they  had  a  feast  in  honour  of  the 
goda.  They  had  a  little  hoy  called 
Terete  in  the  moon.  In  a  fit  of  crying, 
his  parents  took  him  to  look  at  tlie 


Bwre  was  a  quiet  and  order  about 
the  children's  school  whioh  pleased 
Bw  much,  ahowing,  as  it  does,  that 
tbair  teacher  knows  hia  work  and 
ioes  it  well.  Oat  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  children,  nxty-one  read 
*aU,  and  gave  me  the  best  answen  I 
hm  yet  had  in  Scripture  knowledge, 
aiithmetic,  geography,  &o.  Prises 
ud  diagrams  here  also. 

"In  April  last  the  old  king  died.  He 
¥M  a  CJioroh  member,  and  passed 
away  appanntly  resting  on  Christ  for 
■Inti^  One  or  two  other  Ohuroh 
nmnbers  have  died  in  peace.  I 
tooined  three  oandidates  for  Ualua 
d  four  and  five  year^  standing  as 
lAnich  members.  Teaio,  the  son 
(f  the  late  king,  is  tlie  most  likely, 
but  Ihey    all    need    more    drilling. 

Thne  has  never  been  any  kidnapping  rising  moon.  He  was  qdftt  directly, 
ban,  and  it  was  pleaong  to  see  in  the  uid  ao  hia  father  took  him  to  the  moon, 
tougr^ation  the  generation  of  the  and  left  him  there.  lofantioide 
>g«d  as  well  as  that  of  the  young  ordered  by  law;  only  two  children 
billy  lepreeented.  The  ohapel  is  of  allowed  to  a  &mily.  The  dead  were 
Mods— one  hnndred  and  twenty  feet  boned  inmde  Q>e  houses,  and  in  the 
ij  Bx^— and  giTes  ample  room  for  graTe  they  laid  beads,  pearl-ahell, 
Susday-sdiool  daaaes  at  suoh  a  place,  fish-hooks,  Ac." 
Thve  the  whole  settlement  toma  out.  After  spending  the  night  on  ahon 
It  it  Blushed  with  glasa  windows  and  ^^  ^f^j^  off  again  to  the  Tessel  by 
Finchdoon.whichthesinritedpeople  g  ^.m.,  mndh  pleased  with  all  m 
^engjit  from  a  Sydney  trader.  saw  hen,  and  beliering  that  God  is 

"Yaitnpu  is  a  single  island,  and  has  present  bleaaing  Hisownwork.  llurty- 
hn  ^uH  salt  water  lagoons  in  the  ei^t  mi)—  farther  on,  and  we  an- 
Mntn.  She  people  tnce  their  origin  chored,onthe  latof  Jun^at  .^^|^ 
to  QuBoa,  and   haye  some  onrious  ^       o 


OHKOKI0I.X  or  THS 


6.  HUEUFETAU;  OR,  DE  PEYSTER'S  ISLAND. 

lit.  7°  51'  S.,  long.  178°  35'  E. 

Peculation  (showing  an  increaso  of  125  in  ten  jean),  iiO. 

Chuioh  members Mftle,  41;  female,  45  j  total,  86. 

(^ndldatee  „     15;      „       15;      „     30. 


"Another  very  {ffetty,  ituuiy-«ided 
lagoon— good  entrance,  anchorage  for 
any  nnmber  of  abipe,  and  tlie  reef  all 
Totind  beautified  by  thirty-Bsren  ialete, 
erery  ne  of  vhioh  has  a  name,  and 
mfing  irith  ooooa-nut  palms.  One 
of  them,  Saknni,  seems  to  hare  berai 
unified  ten  or  twelve  feet  Nnkn- 
fetau  is  the  name  of  the  island  on 
which  the  settleineiit  is  built  Pastor 
Sapola  came  on  board  immediately, 
and  I  had  Ihiee  hours'  oonTsrsatdou 
wiUi  him,  and  ananged  for  meetinga 
on  (dtore  on  the  following  day,  be- 
ginniogaiuineo'clook.  After  the  ordi- 
natdon  Barrioe  we  met  with  the 
ohildren  in  the  hIukJ  house. 

"The  appearance  oftha  peopIs,their 
oamsa,  dialiHr.  traditioni,  &o,,  point 
to  Samoa  as  the  prinoqtal  sonroe  of 
their  oiigin.  They,  too,  hare  the 
story  of  the  haaTSBs  resting  on  the 
Mith.  The  fish  bad  a  meeting 
to  dsriae  some  plan  of  raising  the 
heavans,  but  £iiled  ;  when  the  sea- 
eel,  or  setpeut,  eSbred  bis  services, 
and  did  the  .bnsinass.  Terae  was 
their  great  god.  Se  bad  a  tem- 
ple, bat  no  image.  A  box  was  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  building, 
and  in  this  was  laid  up  all  sorts  of 
native  and  foreign  articles  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  god.  Ocoa- 
Bonally,  .after  a  death  for  instance, 
the  people  asaonUed,  and  in  honour 
of  the  god  paraded  about  the  settle* 
ment>  oarrying  sbouUsr  high  the  box 
containing  his  treaanros.  Any  rue 
or  £uu)y  artiQle  from  a  ship  wss  pre- 
sented. If  ooneealed,  the  god  was 
omniscient,  and  brought  down  death 
on  the  culprit.  Drink  offerings  of  the 
j  nice  of  the  ooooa-nut  were  poured  out. 


and  prayers  for  safety  were  presented 
before  a  traveller  started  on  a  jonmey. 
Household  gods  were  incarnate  in  the 
fish,  Ac,  and  a  disease-making  god  was 
seen  in  the  waterspout  If  it  came 
iu  the  direction  of  a  certain  bonae, 
some  one  died  there  if  the  family  did 
not  make  haste  to  the  priest  with 
praysrer  and  offeringe.  They  say  that 
fire  was  discovered  by  seeing  smoke 
rise  from  the  friction  of  tbe  two  crosMd 
branches  of  a  tree  shaken  by  the 
wind.  The  penalty  for  stealing  and 
murder  was  to  send  off  the  enlprit  to 
sea  in  a  oonoe  with  holes  bored  in  it 
Tattooing  of  the  women,  as  well  as  the 
men,  prevailed.  The  ears  were  borad, 
and  in  the  one  the  hole  was  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  admit  of  some  soented 
leaves  as  trinkets. 

"A  uative  from  Hotutnah,  osllel 
Eaita,  was  the  first  to  give  the  people 
here  some  knowledge  of  the  tme  Ood. 
They  had  then  a  great  demxe  to  get  a 
Bible  of  any  kind,  and  Uie  e^itain  of 
a  ship  actually  made  theoi  pay  £i  in 
coooa-nat  oil  for  an  En^idi  Bible.  It 
was  kept  by  the  king,  d<»ie  up  in  a 
red  baudkerchief.  They  counted  six 
days,  and  met  on  tbe  serentb,  undid 
tJ&e  handkerchief,  ^>ened  the  be(^> 
looked  at  it,  and  diamiaaed-  Thank 
Ood,  they  had  not  Uien  long  t0*  wait 
for  His  law.'  I  auj^tUed  Pastor  6s- 
polu  now  with  an  EngUah.  Bible  and 
tracts.  Then  an  two  nhito  men 
living  thwe,  and  a  ChtMBMs  wu 
lately  landed,  and  tndes  £»•  Sydney 
boose.  Left  NnkoCBtaiuan  Sataiday, 
the  3rd  of  June,  and  a  aail  tt  ooe 
hundred  and  tbitty-fire  mileB  took  us 
on  the  following  morning  to 


LOMDOK  MIBSIOSASI  80CIKTT. 


r.  NIUTAO ;  OR,  SPEIDEN  (SLAND. 


Lat.  6°  8'  S.,  lo 

Population 

Church  membere — male, 
Candidates —  „ 

Scholars —  boys, 

"  We  were  off  the  settlement  early 
aaSabbiith  monuDg,  and  by  7  ajs.  I 
WIS  on  Bbore.  Pastor  Tapa  and  hie 
wife  irell,  and  the  resolta  of  their 
VDik  moat  manifoBt.  At  a  meeting  of 
Chinoh  membets  before  the  ordination 
wrvice  all  lifted  ap  Uiedr  hands  that 
ICapo  shoald  remain  among  them  ae 
their  mimstor.  Then  followed  the 
oidination  at  9.30.  At  11.30theSnu< 
daj-ichaol,  and  at  3  p.m.  ve  oombined 
the  afternoon  serrice  with  the  ordi- 
uoce  of  Uie  Lord's  Supper,  it  b^g  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  month.  The  chiefs 
hen  have  carried  their  laws  against 
Sabbath-breaking  so  far  ae  to  fine  in 
ten  fithoms  of  cordage  any  one  who  is 
absent  from  the  eerrioes.  I  ha?e 
■poken  about  it,  and  it  will  now  be 
■topped,  leaving  it  with  God  to  deal 
vith  all  Buch  oases  in  His  own  way. 

"  Tbia  atoll  is  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  in  drciuaferenoe,  and 
hu  two  small  lagoons.  Eulu  was  the 
prindpal  god,'and  at  the  evening  meal 
was  prayed  to  ft>r  nun,  ooooa-nuts,  fiih, 
freedom  from  diaeaee,  &c.  Offerings 
to  Kolu  were  eaten  only  by  the  priert, 
or  by  any  Granger  to  whom  he  might 
band  a  ahue.  No  fire  wm  kindled  at 
aigfat,  lest  it  shonld  pevent  the  gods 
from  coming  in  a  shadowy  form  with 
a  meesage.  No  cannibalism.  The 
dead  buried,  and  the  soul  supposed  to 
go  to  the  heaTens.  An  eclipse— Uie 
gods  eating  the  son  or  moon,  but 
again  relenting.  Nine  men.  Dine 
women,  and  Qiirteen  ohildien  still 
ptofces  heathenism,  but  they  ate 
friendly,  and  call  now  and  then  on 
Pastot  l^pn.      When  he    spreads  a 


Qg.  177'  22'  E. 

4G0. 

35 ^female, 22;  total, 57. 
20;  „  35;  „  55. 
40;  girls,  45;  „  85. 
little  food  before  them,  they  beg  him 
to  ask  a  blesmng.  About  ughteen 
years  ago,  when  all  were  heathens, 
two  white  men,  with  two  wives  eeoh, 
and  a  Oilbert  Islander  and  wife,  eight 
in  all,  were  sent  on  shore  from  a 
Teesol.  They  were  armed  with  guns, 
pistols,  onHasses,  Ac,  and  virtually 
took  poBseesion  of  the  island.  They 
demanded  pigs,  fowls,  and  coooa-nuts, 
took  such  things  off  to  sell  when  a 
TOBBsl  came  in  sight;  washed  their 
clothes  in  the  drinkiiig  water,  which 
is  BO  scarce  there,  and  fired  upon  a 
crowd  met  to  pray  to  the  gods,  order- 
ing them  to  go  rather  and  bring  food 
for  them.  The  natives  bore  it  for  &ve 
months,  and  then  laid  tlieir  plot.  The 
leader  was  first  struck  down,  and  this 
was  the  signal  to  seize  and  bind  hand 
and  foot  all  the  rest,  and, weighted  with 
heavy  atones,  throw  them  outside  the 
ree£  The  man  who  struck  the  first 
blow  is  now  a  Church  member.  On 
the  Sabbath  evening  I  was  there,  I 
saw  Tt'Tn  utting  witb.  his  spectacles  on, 
reading  his  Bible.  A  number  of  yean 
ago  some  white  men  leagued  together, 
made  capital  of  the  masBacre,demanded 
and  obtained  from  the  people  oxty 
large  casks  of  cocoa-nut  oil  Pastor 
Tapu  says  that  an  English  ship  of  war 
oaUed  here  about  three  yean  ago.  The 
captain  was  very  kind,  assembled  the 
chiefs,  gave  tliem  good  advice,  and 
exhorted  them  to  be  guided  by  the 
Word  of  QoA.  in  fontung  and  carrying 
out  their  laws.  This  I  tJiink  most 
have  been  Captain  Uoresby,  of  H.l£it. 

*"•■""•"     D,„„,Googlc 


OHKOHICLI  or  THS 

8.  ARORAE;  OR,  HURD  ISLAND. 
Lat2°36'S.,  long.  177°  E, 

Popul&tioa  600. 

Candidates— male,  81 ;  female,  39 ;  total,  123. 
Schokra—     boys,  93;     girls,    62;      „      145. 


"  This  is  one  of  the  Oilbeit  group 
of  ialands.  It  wae  eerea  p.m.  on  the 
6th  of  June,  and  a  fine  toooulight 
night,  OS  w«  aeared  the  eettlemeut. 
A  bine  light  &om  oar  bow  vas 
replied  to  by  a  lot  of  blaztug  torches 
on  the  shore,  and  soon  Futor  Naiva- 
lita  was  alongside  in  a  native  boat. 
The  captain  gave  He  crew  a  biscuit 
each,  and  sent  them  hack  to  the 
tboia  with  the  news,  while  we 
stood  off  to  sea  for  the  night,  with 


On  the  morning  of  Jane  the  7th 
we  went  on  shore  for  the  serrioes  of 
the  day.  Nuvalita  quit«  broke  down 
as  he  wM  interpreting  for  me  at  the 
ordination  eerrioe,  and  all  seemed 
affected.  '  That  snoh  an  nnworthy 
man  oe  I  am  should  be  entmstei 
with  snoh  a  work  1 '  he  sobbed  ont; 
bnt  after  a  little  he  reooTered  hinuelf, 
and  went  on  interpreting  my  ad- 
dress. 
"Arorae  is  a   aiogle  ooral  island, 


Haivalita   on   board.       He  bad  the     font  miles  long,  with  a  small  lagoon 


cheering  tale  to  tell  as  of  the  entire 
hreak  np  of  heathenism  on  the  ISth 
of  U^rch  last,  when  the  two  hondred 
and  eighty,  reported  last  voyage  as 
the  terror  of  the  Christian  party, 
'turned  from  idolatry  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  Qod.  Kairalita  proposed 
to  hare  a  public  meeting  with  them. 
They  agreed;  that  day  waa  fixed ;  and 
he  went  to  them,  accompanied  by  his 
class  of  candidstes.      He  began  by 


of  salt  water  in  the  oentre, 
population  of  six  hundred.  Kokiag; 
bnt  the  heads  of  fjemilies  meet  and 
rule.  There  has  been  no  rain  for  six 
months,  and  the  people  an  bordering 
on  starvation.  Sixty  were  kidnapped 
here,  and  have  never  beon  heard  of, 
Nnmbers  hare  gone  of  Qieir  own 
accord  to  Tahiti,  Samoa,  and  Fiji, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food.  Hen 
again  Samoa  is  spoken  of  aathecradls 


asking  whether  they  had  any  regard     to  Uie  raoe.    Tapusrika  was  the  great 


for  hijn?  Expliuned  a&esh  why  he 
left  Samoa  to  live  among  them,  and 
told  them  of  the  far  greater  loye  of 
the  Lend  Jesus.  They  replied  kindly, 
bat  stall  wished  to  delay.  He  entreated 
them  to  reconsider  at  once,  and  decide 
that  very  day  to  serve  the  Lord.  The 
Divine  Spirit  touched  their  hearts,  and 
before  the  day  closed  they  reeolred 
thathenoeforthNaivalita'a  Qod  shoold 
be  their  Gh>d.  Then  followed  the  de- 
strootion  of  the  idols,  and  the  boiial 
of  the  skulls  of  their  anccatois.  The 
temple,  too,  was  taken  down,  and  they 
are  now  building  with  its  timber  a 
new  dwelling-house  for  Nairalita, 


(  Tq  6e  emtinved.} 


god.  In  his  temple  there  lay  a  great 
clam  shell  filled  with  water,  in  which 
all  who  brought  ofteiingB  and  came 
to  pray  dipped  their  hands  before  dt- 
tang  down,  in  token  of  their  desire  on 
Bcoount  of  these  offerings  to  be  con- 
sidered oleyi  and  &ee  from  siokneea  cr 
other  expressions  of  his  wrath.  In 
thur  houses  they  had  itada  or  small 
pillows  of  wood  as  the  representativea 
of  household  gods,  and  on  these  they 
poured  oil,  and  laid  before  them  o£kr> 
ings  of  food.  Naivalita  has  given  me 
one  of  them,  and  also  a  dam  shell 
long  used  in  the  temple  as  the  lavn 
of  puhfioation." 


GooqIc 


LOMBOH  UBnOHABT   flOClRT.  115 

III— |nW» — "  Simf^  irairantote  d^ml  ConnciL" 

TE>f  yean  since  our  nuBsionaries  labouring  in  Txatakcoxe  felt  that  the 
tima  had  arrived  when  the  native  churches  which  the  Society  had 
lieeQ  the  means  of  planting  in  that  proTince  should  constitute  themselvea 
into  a  Uhioit  fbr  tiie  purpose  of  mntual  counsel  and  sapport,  and  for  the 
fiirtbenuoe  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  their  midst.  A  code  of  mles  was 
thereapon  drawn  up,  and  the  Union  waa  constituted.  Five  years  later 
the  Bubject  again  came  under  discussioQ,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
fonnation  of  the  "  So-dth  Tbatajigore  Chusck  Council,"  The  members 
(ontuDg  the  Council  are  the  Society's  European  missiooariea,  till  native 
nuaisters,  and,  by  election  annually,  representaUves  fh>m  each  district  of 
the  mission.  Its  meetings  take  place  at  stated  intervals,  and  all  minutes 
ore  submitted  for  approval  to  the  District  Committee.  The  second 
uieetiQg  of  the  Council  was  held  at  QnjLoir  in  August  last.  From  the 
Tuious  important  subjects  then  discussed  we  give  a  selection  below,  as 
indicating  the  stage  of  progress  which  the  native  churches  in  South 
Travancoro  have  reached, 

"What  are  the  beat  means  of  pro-  "  1.  In  each  congresfttion  persons 

meting  the  establishment  of  native      of  good  chaMct«r,  and  having  some 
puloiatesF  Scriptural     knowledge,     sho<^     be 

"  I.  The  European  missionaTies  selected  euid  employed  in  duties  suited 
thoold  examine  the  mission  sgenta  to  their  ability. 
whom  the  oongregatioas  invite  in  their  "2.  To  enooorage  luch  persons,  the 
■Inlity  to  teach,  their  piety,  and  dili-  pastor  or  catechist  of  a  oongregatioa 
gence;  and,  having  received  them,  should  assemble  them  by  i^>ecial 
ihonid  appoint  them  as  pastors,  evan-  invitation,  give  them  a  short  stirring 
getists,  cff  cateohists.  addreat,  andconduot  a  prayer-meeting 

"  2.  To  each  congregation,  either  a     with  them, 
csteeliirt,  evangelist,  or  native  pastor         "  3.  The    congregation    should   be 
should  be  appointed,  according  to  the     divided  into  parts  and  allotted  to  these 
unount  oontiihuted  by  the  oongrega-      persons.    As  tii.  Moody  says,  it  is 
Hon.  better  for  aman  to  incite  sixty  persona 

"3,  The    deacons    should    labour     to  work  than  himself  to  do  the  work 
heartily  that  the  congregations  may  be      of  ten. 

eelf-mpporting.    A  deacons' meeting         "The  agents  of  themitmon  should 
Bhould  be  called  from  lime  to  time  in      see  that  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
«ech  district,    at  wluoh  the  deacons      turea    in    every  Chiiiriian  family  in 
*liaiild  be  reminded  of  their  dutiea  and     which  there  is  any  one  able  to  read, 
stined  up  to  perform  them.  "  What  can  be  done  to  assist  such 

"  It  is  important  that  voluntary  on-      of  Qod's  Mrvants  as,  after  labouring  in 
pud  laboorers  should  be  employed  to     the  mission  for  a  long  time,  beoome 
prtaoh  the  Ootpel,  conduct  prayer-      weak  and  unfit  for  work  F 
sieetiBgi,  fte.    What  iattie  beat  means  "The  mission  agents  and  deaoooa 

of  M^  this  P  should  form  a  fund  for  this  purpose ; 
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bat  no  help  should  be  given  from  the 
fund  nniil  it  U  flimly  «t»b!iihed. 

""What  are  the  boat  means  of 
dioiinishmg  caste  distinctionB  among 
ChiistiaiiB  F 

"1.  To  diBcoadnne  titles,  and  to 
lebuko  those  vho  observe  them. 

"2.  ChristiftnB  ahonld  mingle  to- 
gethar  in  their  dwellings  and  in  their 

"  3.  In  the  bnildlHg  of  their  honsee. 


"4.  Efforts  should  be  oonstantlr 
made  to  Moora  mixed  matiioges. 

"5.  Above  all,  we  should  seek  to 
strcmgtlien  lam  tad  anity. 

"  As  the  CounoU  tlunk  it  dennUs 
to  observe  one  Sunday  in  tlie  year  u  a 
Hospital  Sunday,  they  reqneet  th« 
Oonunittee  to  apptdnt  the  day. 

"The  ChriBttanfl  of  the  missiMi 
■honld  send  thntohUdiea  regulaily 
I,  if  fhii?  cannot  be  done, 


their  dross,  manners,  the  wearing  of     they  should  send  them  to  nightrsohool. 
jewels,  &c.,  ChristianB  ahonldbe  alike,     and  eapeoially  to  Snnday-sohooL" 


:—m 


IV.- 

THB  Tan  ALA  dietrict  is  »tuate4  in  the  Bouthem  portion  of  tbeidsndof 
Ifad^ascar,  and  lies  about  twenty  milea  east  of  the  central  line  of  the 
Bbtbileo  Provinces.  Well  watered,  the  country  is  nevertheless  eitremely 
unhealthy,  enclosed  as  it  ia  on  both  sides  by  a  thick  forest,  which 
gives  to  its  people  their  distinctive  name.  The  population,  numbering 
some  twenty  thousand,  are  under  the  happy  local  rule  of  a  lady,  Hi6vaiia, 
who  governs  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  who,  with  her  brother,  has  t^ 
real  interests  of  the  people  at  heart.  Christian  Churches  have  already 
been  formed  in  the  country,  but  the  people  have  long  been  desirous  that 
an  English  missionary  should  be  settled  among  them ;  the  fever,  however, 
which  prevails  during  two-thirda  of  the  year,  and  the  small  number  of  the 
population  have  hitherto  prevented  the  gratification  of  their  wishes.  Last 
year  the  Revs.  T.  Beockwat  and  W.  D.  Cowan,  both  connected  with  the 
Betaileo  Mission,  determined  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  Tanila  country  by 
different  routes,  and  a  report  of  their  proceedings  has  recently  reached  the 
Directors.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Amboaitra,  August  9th,  Mr. 
brockway  reached  Ivohihaiiitra,  the  residence  of  the  Hova  teacher  sent  by 
the  Prime  UinistCT.  Here  his  first  service  in  the  Tanila  conntty  was  held< 
and  the  next  morning  he  arrived  at  AiiBOHiiiAKOA,  the  capital 

"  The  reoapfaon  fay  the  good  queen  and  had  started  to  the  most  soatlwly 

and  her  &mily,"  writes  Ur.BiDcdcway,  Tin&la  churah  to  woi^  up  to  Ambohi- 

*'  was  vary  hear^ ;  and  scaroely  bad  manga  six  days  befbre  I  left. 
I  been  welootned,  eoming  tea  Qie  "  As  our   j4an,    mutually  agreed 

west,  when  Ur.  Oowan  entered  from  upon,  led  him  to  go  out  very  much,  I 

the  soutli  to  haTe  a  nmflar  weloome.  remained  at  tlie  capital,  working  m 

He  had  left  Mn.  Cowan  at  Ambositra,  the  st^ool  (the  only  Bcbool  in  the 
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exhausted,  then  going  fot  more — 
Bometiiiiee  foi  a  dutanca  of  two  and 
three  days'  jonmey.  This  plan 
Bavelomuido  (the  teaober  sent  by 
Oie  Prime  Minister)  said  he  wasin- 
Btmoted  to  foUow.  Of  course  we  did 
not  oppose  it,  althongh,  while  pK>- 
Tiding  for  the  education,  on  a  very  poor 
scale,  for  these  children,  it  subjects 
them  to  much  haidahip  and  exposes 
Uiem  to  very  many  serious  evils,  as 
also,  I  fear,  bringing  the  'learning' 
and  the  'prayicg'  into  dislike. 

'  By  conversBtion  with  the  qaeen 
and  her  family,  as  also  with  the 
teacher  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
people,  we  have  induced  them  to  send 
out  three  good  men  as  teaohers  to  as 
many  towns,  and  we  hope  good  Tesults 
may  follow." 


lanlla],  instraoting  tbe  small  band 
of  pnachen,  and  doing  all  I  oould, 
Ij  tsachlog,  singing,  haTing  Bihle- 
cluMs,  and  prsaching,  to  ^Te  a 
■timnluB  to  the  religions  life  we  found 
there. 

"  As  I  had  heard,  so  ve  fonnd  it  to 
be  the  case,  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Andrea,  the  neatest  vil- 
lage to  Fian&rantaoa,  and  oocasiooall; 
nsiled  by  preachers  from  that  town, 
the  other  chorches  exist  bnt  in  name. 
Ko  pastors  for  Uiem,  no  teachers,  and 
I  fear  it  is  only  very  rare  that  services 
us  hsld  other  than  at  the  capital  on 
the  Sunday. 

"A  large  niunber  of  children  are 
gathered  at  Atnbohimanga  ftom  all 
Jtrts  of  the  ooontry  to  be  educated, 
bnoging  their  rioe^  &o,,  with  them, 
■nd  remaining   until    Uteir  food  is 


2.  OPENINGS. 
Mr.  Brockwsy  then  describes  tbe  characteristics  of  the  Tanala  race,  as 
^stingiushed  from  the  Betsileo.     He  also  urges  the  desirability  of  further 
efibrts  being  made  on  their  behalf  by  means  either  of  the  appointment  of 
ui  English  missionary  or  the  employment  of  effident  native  ageocy. 

Dr.  UuUens's  '  Twelve  Uonths  in 
Uadagasoar.'  We  were  told  there 
were  4,000  strong  lads  and  able  men, 
4,000  little  boys  and  old  men,  and  the 
gills  and  women  were  unreckoned. 

"Two  or  throe  principal  matters 
urged  upon  or  referred  to  by  the 
queen  and  the  friends  while  at  her 
capital  I  will  refer  to  ere  I  close, 
assured  they  will  command  attention 


"The  Tanila  are,  I  think,  some- 
what superior  to  the  Betaileo  in 
sppeanuLce,  cleanlinesa  of  person,  and 
dveUjngs,  and  not  so  sospicioua  and 
timid.  The  children  leam  rapidly, 
vhether  hymns  and  now  tunes,  or  the 
dementsof  reading.  They  seem  poor, 
yet  tno  firom  servility — batter,  it  is 
pnbable,  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  Hotss,  who 
fsuing  the  fever  leave  them  much  to      &om  the  Directors  : — 


thsmedves.  By  Eovas,  i 
Mdion,  I  mean  the  '  Amboalambo '  (or 
tucals),  of  whom  too  many  come  down 
totheBetsileo,  and  dheat  and  other- 
vise  injure  the  simple  folk  they  meet 
Trith. 
"^le   population    of  the    TauUa 


(1)  The  deep  need  of  a  missionary 
for  the  TanUa  people.  The  queen 
would  heartily  welcome  one ;  and  if  a 
man  of  gentleness  of  manner  and 
courtesy,  he  would  command  respect 
from  all. 

"  (2)   The    importance    of  Ivohi- 


'^uitry,'  'Mena-be,*    as  tbe  people      manitia  as  a  site  for  a   missionary 
(*U  it,  is  probably  not  overstated  in     residence.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  there 
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from  uiy  cironinBtuico  bh  TiTigliih 
nussiomiryDaniiotbe  set  aput  for  ihia 
woik,  I  do  not  we  anj  great  ^ffieoUj 
in  doing  a  great  deal  for  tiie  TuiiU  il 
tiie  Society  would  alio v  me  tlie  tawit- 
anoe  of  (wo  native  trained  tvangtiitU. 
I  Uiink  this  agency,  every  yeot  in- 
deonng,  should  be  ntilieed,  not  onlf 
as  aid  to  Uie  missionary  on  tlie  rtatioa 
irheie  hereaidea  oi  in  hie  distriot,  bnt 
as  oocnpying  a  centra  vhidh  he— i/^, 
tiie  missionary  ooold  only  oocaaionillf 


is  no  ferer  here,  there  is  nothing  to 
deter  a  num  finnn  settling  here,  and, 
with  twelve  bearers,  Ambodlra  ooold 
Im  reached  in  one  day. 

"(3)  The  present  value  of  Ambodtra 
as  a  mission  station  in  relation  to  the 
Tanila. 

"  Oonld  a  missionary  be  designated 
for  this  work,  or  should  one  offer  for 
it  from  among  the  ntimbor  ali«ady  in 
the  Oapital  or  the  connby,  I  shoold 
only  be  too  ready  to  aid  him  in  any 
and  every  way.   On  the  other  hand,  if     visit." 

3.  AMBOHIMANGA. 
The  stay  of  the  misuonary  brethren  in  the  country  was  limited  to  a 
fortnight.  They  1^  Ahbobimanoa  on  Monday,  the  2lHt  of  August,  with 
some  regret  that  they  had  been  unable  to  prevul  upon  any  of  the  young 
people  to  accompany  them  to  Amboeitra  for  education.  On  leaving  the 
place  they  were  assured  that  there  would  always  be  a  house  for  tbem  at 
the  capital     Beapeoting  that  town  Mr.  Brockway  writes : — 

"nwteis  a  good  ohapel  at  Ambo-  "But  it  is  all  different  in  the  Tsnil*. 

himanga,  and  each  timber  in  it  a*  ^e  queen,  aooompasied  by  her  wmi- 

«liDo«t  made  me  oovetons  after  the  ried  daughters,  all  dreesedbeoomingly, 

trouble  I  have  had  to  get  wood  for  walk  quietly  to    ohapel    to  woi^p 

mine  at  Ambositra.    It  will  seat,  per-  with  her  own  people.    No  sound  of 

hapB,l,000  hearers; thehigktstnnmber  trumpet  goes  before  her,  and  many  of 

I  saw  present  was  about  600.    The  her  people  are  already  assembled,  and 

number  of  children  in  the  school  was  that  she  sits  alone  near  the  pul^t 

■"""      Of  this  number  about    forty  seems  the  only  mark  of  distinction. 


ooold  read  more  or  less  perfectly, 
few  write  in  oopy-books,  and  several 
on  slates. 

"  Hany  things  stmokmeos  becom- 
ing and  beaatifoUy  ample  at  Ambo- 


think  her  a  good  woman,  and 
was  sorry  to  see  her  look  so  wen 
and  weary  as  she  bade  us  good- 
bye, 

I  moat  not  forget  to  add  that  both 


himsnga.    I  have  been  in  government  pastors  are  TanUa  meq,  and  eo  areiU 

towns  to  preach  in  this  oountry,  and  the  preseh««.    The  only  Hovas  living 

it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  eti-  there  are  the  teacher  sikd  his  honse- 

qnette   to  go    to  oboroh  before  the  hold.    Tou  would  not  misuadetstsud 

governor,  and  then  when  he  oalled  me  me  as  d^reoating  the  Hovas,  for  I 

it  was  in  company  of  other  big  men,  esteem  many  of    them  highly,  snd 

soldiers    bearing   sword    and    spear  have  reasm  for  doing  so ;  but  I  think 

marohing  befbre,  and  military  salute  itwelltopointoutsomeof  thomarked 

rendered  u  a  guard  was  passed;  it  was  featmea  of  the  TanUa   choroh.     I 

the  conqueror  going  to  warship  with  think  the  TanJtla  young  men  and  lads 

the  oonquered.     In  church  a  Hova  oleverer  than  the  Betsileo  of  like  age 

would  ba  preacher  and  a  Hova  pastor,  and  advsntegea." 
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v.— Itfllts  nf  l^e  |Slont|,  anlr  i^itrads. 

1.  DEPABTDEE  OF  MISSION  ABIES. 

Ib»  fier.  J.  Ddthie,  Ura.  Duthie,  and  child,  retoming  to  Naoebooil,  Tia- 
TaiMOT^  SoTitii  Indift,  embarked  for  OoUohel  per  Merkara,  December  23rd. 

Itie  Bar.  J.  B&oiriT,  Ura.  Bromi,  and  fonr  children,  retormng  to  Beohnmna- 
Und,  SonOi  Africa,  embarked  at  Dartmoath  for  Algoa  Bay,  per  oteamer 
WMtor  CaiOe,  January  12tiL 

TIm  Bar.  B.  B.  Ba&kett,  B.A.,  retoming  to  Shaitohai,  with  Mrs.  Barrett ; 
■ad  the  Ber.  H.  0.  Bmass,  appointed  to  Oahtoit,  CMtia,  embarked  at 
Liverpool,  per  steamer  Agamemrum,  January  26tli. 

2.  ABBIVALS  IN  ENQLAND. 
Hie  Bev.  John  Stbomach,  frost  Ahot,  Ghiiia,  vid  America,  January  6tli. 
Tbe  Her.  J.  B.  Thoubom,  from  Hopk  Fovntaiv,  Uatebele  Conatry,  Central 
Sooth  Africa,  per  steamer  Danube,  January  SOtli. 

3.  DEATH  OF  THE  BEY.  BOQEBS  EBWABDS. 

The  last  aoiriTor  of  Hu  three  hrethrea  appointed  to  the  South  African 
UisaionLnlSSS,  cmd  who  embarked  together  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  in  the  eame  year,  hoe  just  paeeed  away.  The  Ezra.  I.  Huqbeb 
and  A.  Bobboh  both  died  in  1870  ;  and  now  we  haye  to  reoord  the  departora  of 
the  Bey.  Bookks  Edwasds  on  the  8th  of  December  laot,  within  three  weeka 
of  the  oompletiou  of  hit  eigh^-first  year. 

Ibt.  Edwabds  was  bom  on  the  Slut  December,  ITDd.  He  woe  appointed  to 
South  Africa  a>  an  arluan,  and  went  out  unmanied.  Arriving  at  Cape  Town 
December  30th,  1S23,  Hr.  Edwards  wai  atationed  fl^  at  Pacaltadorp  in  1824. 
Be  iwBored  taTheopolii  in  1820,  and,  haring  entered  into  the  marriage  relation- 
■hip,  proceeded  to  Eumman  in  1830.  In  1836,  and  again  in  1B37,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bdirards  pud  a  vi«it  to  the  Colony.  They  returned  to  Zurumftn  in  Maroh, 
1S38.  In  1S43  Mr.  Edwarda  left  Koniman  with  Mr.  LivmosTOirE,  and,  Brriving 
*t  Mabotas,  established  a  mission  among  the  Bakhatla  tribe  at  that  place.  In 
lUl,  bttng  expelled  from  hia  station  by  the  Tnuisvaal  Boere,  he  retired  to 
Philippolis  and  anhsequently  to  Backhouse,  and  in  1866  returned  to  Philippolia. 
la  185a  he  removed  to  Fort  Elisabeth  to  take  charge  of  the  Pingoe  Misaion. 
Ti»  Direetors  eignalized  the  completion  of  Mr.  |Edwardi^  fiftieth  year  of  con- 
tinuoua  service  in  South  Aftioa  by  addresnng  to  him,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
Wi,  a  special  letter  of  oongratulation,  at  the  same  time  begging  his  aocept- 
■nce  of  a  gift  of  ;C60,  together  with  an  easy  ohair  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 
In  the  same  year,  on  aoeount  of  age  and  infiimity,  Mr.  Edwards  reeigned  hia 
pastorate  of  the  Fingoe  Church  and  retired  from  the  active  service  of  the 
Society ,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Fort  Elisabeth,  where  he  died. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  following  letter  addieeaed  by 
loss  Maczat,  Esq.,  of  Port  Elisabeth,  to  the  Bev.  Wm.  Thompson,  of  Cape 
Town,  and  dated  December  Bth,  1ST6  :— 

"  This  is  to  oommunieate  what  will  not  be  unexpected  intelligence,  viz.,  the 
deonse  of  our  renerable  and  aged  iHend,  Bar.  B.  Edwards,  whioh  took  place  st 
OM  o'dock  Oiia  moming.    His  suflsinigB  doling  the  last  week  must  have 
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been  vaiy  Bereie,  d^sentety  liaving  set  in ;  but  througliout  not  a  mnrmar 
escaped  hitn.  A  few  days  ngo  he  reqaeated  me,  on  the  first  oooasian  of  my 
offldating  at  either  his  late  charoh  or  at  'iSx.  Qoezaor's,  to  ooarey  to  the  con- 
gregatioahiadyingreqaest.Tiz.,  that  thay-wDold ben  in  mind hu past  meeaagM 
totiiem,  and  tiiat  thgy  would  live  nearer  to  God,  aim  at  Hia  glory,  and  ba  can- 
detent  Ohristiana. 

"  Mr,  Edwards  has  possedaway,  bat  hia  memory  willlongnirvive.  Ho  WM  an 
unostentatious,  unaasuming  man,  voikiiig  qaietly,  bat  emrely  woiUng  himself 
into  the  affection  of  all  who  had  to  do  with  him,  compelling  them  to  feel  tliat  he 
vaaagoodman.  These  words  are  beard  on  all  haade,  'Well,  he  was  a  good  old 
man.'  And  as  evidence  of  sincerity,  the  public  of  Port  Elizabeth  only  reoeotly 
contributed  over  a  tbouaaud  pounds  with  which  te'ereot  a  Church,  to  be  called 
'  Edwards  Kemorial  Church.'  This  building,  it  in  hoped,  will  be  opeued  f6T 
Divine  worship  early  in  next  year." 

4.  DEATH  OF  UBS.  SUIT. 
The  Ebv.  N.  H.  Suit,  of  the  Cape  Colony,  who  joined  the  Society's  aorvice 
nearly  forty  years  since,  and  is  aow  Pastor  of  a  self- supporting  Churoh  at 
GBAaAx's  TowiT,  the  Station  at  which  he  first  Uboored  as  Schoolmaster,  has, 
in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Smit  on  the  6th  of  Ooteber,  1S76,  been  called  te  aaSw 
the  loea  of  a  &ithful  helpmeet  and  coadjutor  in  mienon  work.  For  aereral 
years  Mrs.  Smit  had  been  in  a  frail  state  of  health,  which  lattddy  prermted 
her  from  engaging  in  those  Christian  ministrations  in  which  she  took  bo  deep 
an  intereit,  a  oircnmatanoe  oaumng  her  much  sorrow.  "Although,"  wntes 
her  bereaved  husband,  "Mire.  Snut  had  frequently  before  been  redooed to  great 
weakness,  and  brought  hack  Itoia.  the  very  borders  of  the  grave,  almoet  from 
the  banning  of  her  lost  illness  she  gave  up  all  hope  of  rising  from  her  bed 
agtun,  and  early  she  oommitted  me  and  her  sorrowing  children  to  the  Lord.  Ta 
the  last  she  dang  te  Jesus,  resting  her  hope  upon  the  only  sure  fonndatioa." 

6.  SIS  TITCra  SALT,  BAST. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper  press  generally,  and  of  the  religioos 
journals  in  particular,  our  membera  and  conatituente  are  doubtless  alieady 
aware  that  in  Sir  Titub  Salt  the  Society  has  lost  a  most  valued  friend.  Hia 
.  death  took  place  at  Orow  Neat,  near  Halifax,  on  the  afternoon  of  Pridir. 
Beoember  idth,  1876.  The  Directors  desire  to  add  their  tribute  of  respect  to 
Uie  memory  of  one  who  was  juatly  held  in  such  nniversal  regard.  For  a  long 
eericB  of  yeata  Sir  Titus  Salt  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Society, 
and  his  interest  in  ite  operations  was  only  equalled  by  the  liberality  of 
his  gifts.  Though  unable  te  take  any  prominent  share  in  ita  public  prooaediiig^ 
bis  annual  contribution  to  ite  fonds  was  large.  To  Lady  Salt  and  the  vuiou* 
members  of  the  Cunily  the  Directors  tender  their  respeotfol  sympathy. 

Bom  on  the  20th  of  September,  1803,  at  the  time  of  his  death  Sir  litua  Salt 
had  just  completed  his  seventy-third  year.  The  well'Samed  resulte  of  a  lif^ 
long  pereereranoe  and  industry  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  toi 
to  the  benefit  of  those  humble  toilers  whom  he  was  not  ashamed  te  acknowl«djie 
as  brethren.  In  the  provision  which,  he  made  for  the  material  advantags  >m 
religions  improvement  of  those  in  hia  employ,  a  lasting  monument  has  beea 
erected  to  his  memory. 
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VI.— ^tiwiblebpKiits. 

The  tbaokB  of  the  IHreotora  are  MBpectfolly  presented  to  the  following. 


F«  air.  V.  a  IA««,  Kn  Onta^—TO  thi 
IfHa'  ttitAoMtf  WoAliic  BaoUtT  at 
^sdHT,  tii  ■  S« of  OMfolATttdw,  nlu 

F«  Bn.  B.  HMtelue,  F«T  OoIiim.— Ta  ths 
Udiu  •(  HnulChapd,  MlfOTd,  (at  ■  Bn 
otOMhlotudenfiaAitldM.'nlDeAll  Iti. 

F«KnaBlHK.-ToflMLHU*W«kliigFit^. 
OiMB  Katd  OoBSntBtloiul  ChunhTKckOL- 
biKl,  MT  Ibi.  (tenn,  for  ■  B«  ot  dotUBC, 
K~Ta  lln,  Ihomu  and  Frloiai,  FortHa. 
bt  aCut  ftl  OliMhi&c.— To  Pnnlli  ot  Hn. 
BsUo.  Bmitla,  uai  Untpoal,  f «  ■  Puoat 
otOotUu. 

r>  In.  «.  f7  aaiOli,  Haahlni.— To  tha  Otr 
Raad  Cbapd  JuTCsUa  Sooiatr,  tor  ■  Fuosl  of 

dMUDf. 

FsBer.  F.  I.I&VH,  Smffa  Idand.--To  Hn. 
JMmn,  Bgadisc,  (tor  ■  Box  of  CIothliiK 

For  Rn.  y.  v.  Oai,  SnvtanfK.— To  th«  Bnmlar 


Vmlafu,  far  ■  FBml  of  taathiDi. 

Fw  SCn.  rhalnvm  KarotiBn.— 1^  the 
Oout  JoTaUt  lOvloaaTT  VotUnf  A 
tua,pwMw'Vall«t,[otaEu«elofOb 


UXUdbvieb,  p8r_ 

B«o(  dotkbicMd  Stafiontrr,  nliu  £14. 

Fx  RiT.  T.  KnrdI,  Samoft.— To  IbribanakL 

Ou^  ItiiBf  TorUnc  Biietr.  pot  Ibn. 

•TUmi,  far  Tvo  Fanala  of  Olothlns,  Tains 

Ft  IbL  Edkiu,  F(kiB(.— To  tho  LaUa  ot 
FnadiRoad  Ohincb,  Btmlnihan,  pot  Hi. 
J.  S.TnralniU,  livBoi  DfTnl,  nliu  £U. - 
To  Oa  Biuuf  Lidia^  OaunitiM,  far  aBoz 

F>  Ktf .  1  H.  BoUtn,  Abumh.— To  ths  Ladlu 
Df  Dr.  Raliich'a  Oborob,  Emduton,  lot  ■ 
Boi  of  rmaer  aiilU*tfDlAifiiilH,Talii*  tlOt. 

Fa  ICn.  H«Mt.  Htavon.-Ta  tho  Toou 


FnuM,  pn  Ub  BawbndifBT 
iiit.>^a*  HI  l«t.— TdUu  ..__  ..  .-^ 
•«th,p«  BoT./.D.KUbnn,  (or  a  Boi  ol 
OMUnc,  *<:.Taliu  «  O—To  tha  I«dln, 
WxiouuT  ToAliti  BoaiotT,  CoDuUawt 
BnttBcdam'o  dnnll,  Brixton,  hi  Mn. 
Piiwuio.  (ot  a  Box  vt  Olothliit,  ao„  nlae 

Folbi.  HaiDM  ud  Mn.  Lavli.-To  tho  ladlea 
Hi  tU  UBited  BodM*  and  tbo  LadlW  Hla- 
AiWf  WaMag  KwM*,  Bedland  Fadi 
OuiRb,  BriMTllR' a  Oih  gf  ODthlu  and 
Mfal  Aittdoi,  TalDS  £U  ta  H. 


Fdr  Bar.  T.  E.  Slatar,  Hadiai.— To  the  Ftmala 
HliBonaiT  WoiUnc  BodMr,  BniieT  Cbapol, 
»r  Hn.  BfSs,  tor  Box  at  Olothtiit,  Talno 

Xm  Rtw.  H.  A,  Hutohlwn,  Oftabatom.— To 
Ladlu-  Varidog  Bodatr,  BanMita,  pot  mu 

fladlBT,  for  a  Bo.  of  ClolU^TSo. 
For  Hn.  Baoan,  Cuildipih.— To  Hn.  Mawbar, 
Idedh  for  a  Oa«  of  Useful  AiUolet,  tsIbb 
IS.— To  Jannflc   Work^  Heetinf,  Wao- 
•taad,  nr  Hin  Trigg,  for  a  Box  oTciotliliig, 

For  Hn.  Bios,  Basnlcn.— Toths  Acton  Conna- 
ntional  Ohuioti  Buadn-aohool,  par  HIh 
Bnddn,  for  a  Panel  of  To^Talsa  £11.— To 
tka  LadW  VoiUng  Beelotri  Clapham  Cod- 
fregatiooal  Ohanti.  par  Kn.  Saathnto.  tor 
a  Oasa  ot  aothine,  *&,  lahu  <n. 

Far  Bar.  V.  loia,  IMaHMxit.-To  Oia  Bl(in- 
Plaoa  OonpagatioBal  (Anrah  Sabbath  Sna- 
Ing  ^«Ki,  Olaagoir,  fur  a  Oaaa  of  Clothing 


of  Uafol  ArScia 

For  a»v.  J.  Pdll,  Hadafa 

Boi^Boa,  Handnator,  tot  aFanalof  OlotUna 
Talna  £10  lOa.— To  tha  Iiirilta  at  OambCTwd, 
varT.  Suton,  Eaq.,  fat  a  Oaaa  at  Ootblnc. 
To  Bn. /.  PaULd  DoUDaaU,  for  a  Bos  of 
aotUnc, TalnaM;  alta (or a tantl of  DiUl 
Oalla^ko.,Tala<£lllSs.>d. 

Fnr  Bar.  O.  Ooadna,  Haduauiar.— Tn  T.  B. 
Onham,  Eaq.,  HiiodK,  Sowport,  H«i.,  fw 
a  Box  at  VMfnl  Aitfalai. 

For  Hn.  Ptaka,  Uadogaaoar.— To  Un.  QnMt, 
OraTtMOd,  tat  a  Paraal  ot  Woridng  Hatolala. 

Fot  Bar.  T.  Bioefcwar.  Hadannti.— To  Hn. 
BhaUoT  and  tha  I^diia  of  Ob  Staanrall  Hli- 
riauuT  Sowfac  Haatinf  .lor  a  Cbag  ot  doChlBg 
nlaaSlB.— £Hr.ASin,01onop,fataCbae 


...  ^__ atkBKT, nlno 

JIIB  iri.  Sd.— To  IOm  DaTb,  BidfoTtb,  Bld- 
noatt,  tot  a  hiatl  ot  PtfBli,  ta. 
tm  Hia.  BfaribUw,  Had^MHi'—ToUia  JoraBlla 
HlitfoBaTT  Vacktng  Pattf,  Udatord,  tar  a 
rand  at  Clotbtaetahia  £!.— To  Hn.ValkN 
and  Fiianda,  (£ilitdiiinh,  ttir  a  Box  of 
Sobool  Hateilalt,  *o.,  vala*  £9.— To  HlB 
Ota»,Loa,f«>aBoxof  dothlng,  Ac. ,  Taloa 
£3.  — TO  Hlai  Bantbam,  Baohntar,  tar  a 
Punl  of  raothing. 


TO-Stto  gear's  Sstrammtri  f  Seriitj  ta  Milrato' jf«nb. 


3^  sand  Jonvory,  187T. 


ibridgaHoatb 
id«iiTovn,Pi 


OBBonioi-x  or  i 


CckTCB  HiU  Ouptf  (1  r»n) 

Croyion,  TrinitT  Ohuieh  .» 

I)rotfoid,  Hlgb  Btiegt 


SMkaar,  Old  OnTcl  nt  Chapti 


PwktamSyB  .. 


tSinlir,  TrmttT  Ohinl 

gbwtham  mu — 'irvi.' 


TeUinctaiL  nufc.  Vsv  boi 
TiiirinilnTr  Ccnnt  Road ... 

— '.•- •-«,  lluA  Stew.  ....™ 

TooAttaOTKauMTl  ■ 


Brldrntar.... 
Britten,  OUl 


BnrWuB^Son 


OHUdnMMi,  BW  BrUgwi 
OumW.  VUIIm  Stn 
OuU«l«,  OailoMStint 


Ool«be«ter,  Hiad  Okto  Ofaj^pd 


Ottrton  „ 


Ooreiibf,  ITMt  OnAitid  Obinh  ~ 
SutmauUi. ^...  - 


Dab^TIoMi 


DoulM,  nsdi  BUI  Chnnta 

Dndl^Kiiif  Stnrt 

Sunrood  Ooofnt*1d«ul  Chnnh  ...,_^    3 
Stoinfllm _..__ „ 


ikCBuLO 


U  EngUah  Ooul- CI 
r,iHrWmk^2l... 

1,  New  <Iliap(a   


KllUiu 


XnoirteOrBBD  ^ 


ImoiaUt,  OmttDUT  Obnidi". 


L«Te«|TKbaniBd« 


IftmiirfiJil' ' 


LOniWir  ItlUIOKABT  aOOIBTT, 


raitl^  SteffoKlikln 


b-TTdb,  yrat  ClkjIsB  Btmt    ! 

:t«Uiu»tcm,  daJUd  Oc '" 

IToith  Priherton  ... 


HortkBhlaUa   _ 

Soith  TslihuB  

XaniOi,  OhBsd  in  Uw  1 
_       OldHMODC   ,. 


rrtll  (awa*„ 


KutAottim,  Fufc  Gbiipil   .. 
taliiig.  Bwd  Otmt   


■rr,  Tine*  0<a(L  Ohnnh..... 


Ibomn^aim 
ibOUlf  Onm 


D^dd,  BiwDi  Inufc  OobrL  Ohtanh  .. 

„       Kdont  Zbn  Oha»l 

..      Oifoid  atnot  .„ 


>kRntai7,autte"c>ftta0hi^~;; 


teibiurt.  Chapel  BlTMt  ..„ „ 10    0    0 


Btookpnt,  WjcliEe  Cbu 


iflbuii.'. 


TonlilgtoD,  Hon  dii>pd_. 


IPmibtUga  Waiii,  Bnunaand  Oknigk  ...  1 

»      Hout  niaMiil  Oaii(.  Cb. 
Ulqr,  Wlilte  Oanit  Ohsidi  »- 


Ci^il^'oUICMt 


«  Huttltf^^TMnr  Stont  0 
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From  15rA  December,  1876,  fo  lfi(A  Jannary,  1877. 
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'Off.    AulUuT  ,,..,.IW 


Sr''.   MlaH.Tniit... 


si,"5si;; 


H^M^""** 


MiuioH  nunnn. 


J(  M  «j«^  tkat^  remUtmM,  «f  OmtriMiMM  It  m«lt  to  tU  Bxt.  Bom* 
EoBnMOK,  Mom*  StenUinf,  MunoH  Sauu,  BUm^fiOd  Strut,  London,  S.O.:  md  tM 
tf  anf  poTtim  of  tht-  gxfu  u  d4nffntd  far  4  optoifit  a^oet,  fitU  partiaOan  of  tU  pJw 
W  p»rp«j  1^  b,  ,w«,  ChoqH*»  .Tumid  bt  truui  B<mh  tf  SvUmi, «/ JW-** 
Orion  madt  payaiU  at  tit*  Sontrai  FoiC-ofie*. 

Tatm  ft  Ai,»XAinn»,  Printwi,  OhaiuaiT  Bnildhip,  Cliucwy  Lno,  LmAtB. 
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EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 

MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


SIAROH,  1877. 


Bv  tiTk  Rev,  E.  Msiiioi,  D.D. 

"I  rtckun  thtt  Ui«  ■uffaincK'f  tlili  [)nKnt  time  nnnot  KBrtlir.to  becompttMl  wUh  Ihtgittj 
rtidiihill  bararialid  Ihiu."— RomRs  rtli.  18."  - --     -■»-——-. 

Tata  is  tbe  luigoage  of.  careful  and  accorate  coiQ|tutatioa.  The 
"reckon"  is  cot  here  employed  in  its  leose^.-colloqai^l  sigaificatioii, 
«  if  the  Apostlo  were  simply  diJivering-hia  opinion  foniMMi  oa  very 
tDnffiident  grounds.  Its  itii|)ort  is  of  the  strictest  kind,  aai  call*  up  to 
oar  imagination  the  Apostle  as  a  spiritual  accountant  who  lia*  bMa 
orefiilly  and  profoundly  calculating  all  the  various,  itemisof-his  spiritual 
life  in  order  to  asoertaiu  whether  Christianity  is  attended  with  the 
greater  Iobb  or  gun.  We  see  before  him  a  balance  sheet,  and  this  is 
Uie  general  result,  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
KK  not  worthy  to  be  com^iared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  , 
inua." 

It  was  impomible  but  that  to  a  mind  lilce  that  of  the  Apostle  the 
problem  should  occur  as  to  whether  the  Gospel  would  in  the  end  bring 
cofflpenaation  for  all  the  soSerings  which  in  the  meantime  it  would 
[ires  into  bis  cup.  It  is  not  here  alone  as  you  know  that  the  problem 
neete  him.  He  pronotmces  his  opinion  of  it  in  his  first  letter  to  the 
CoiinthiAua  when  he  says,  "If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ 
then  are  we  of  all  men  most  miserable," — or  most  pitiable — and  the 
pitiablenesa  arises  from  the  &ct  ihat  on  such  a  melancholy  Buppoaition 
u  that  we  have  in  "this  life  only"  hope  in  Christ,  we  ace  enduring  gra- 
taitona  and  needless  and  unrequited  sufferings.  Why  should  he  ^ht 
*ith  beasts  at  Ephesns  if  the  dead  rise  not,  and  tbero  is  no  hope^    It 
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is  trne  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  fetch  his  chief  motiTe 
from  the  immediate  conseqoenoea  of  any  action,  oi-  coune  of  aoticn. 
To  be  relifj^oos,  or  to  affect  to  be  religious  rather,  for  tiie  sake  of  vhit 
\re  shall  avoid  in  the  shape  of  present  suffering,  or  for  -what  we  hImII 
obtain  in  Uie  shape  of  present  pleasure,  is  only  selfishness  baptised  irith 
an  evangelical  name.  Transpose  the  odds,  and  let  suffering  be  tie 
greater  element  in  the  experience  of  the  Christinn,  and  he  would  od 
this  principle  renounce  his  profession  of  Christ  But  though  a  legud 
to  present  consequences  should  not  ccmstitute  a  prime  notdve,  or  haidl; 
a  motive  at  all  to  any  course  of  action,  we  are  not  i-cquired  even  by  the 
Oospel  to  exclude  from  our  view  the  nltimatfl  results.  It  is  a  wild  and 
thoughtless  traveatie  of  the  Qospel  which  represents  it  as  a  system  of  tmth 
and  obligation  irrespective  of  its  final  issues.  We  are  not  i«quiied  to  be- 
lieve, whatever  may  be  the  tesolts  of  onr  faith.  We  are  not  required 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  even  though  the  eternal  consequences  of  sodi  a  life 
may  be  painAiL  We  are  not  required  to  cultivate  an  unselfishness  so 
sublime  that  it  is  prepared  to  enoounter  even  annihilation  itself  if  socli 
be  the  will  of  God ;  we  are  not  required  to  do  the  i-igbt  even  at  the 
risk  of  eternal  damnatiou  or  irrepiirable  loss.  Nor  have  any  ChriiUan 
writers  authority  either  iu  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Qospel  to  formu- 
late such  conceptions.  There  is  in  them  a  wantonness  and  profanity 
which  should  forbid  them.  The  eternal  recompences  of  a  holy  life  are 
guaranteed  by  the  same  Divine  word  which  has  commanded  the  life, 
and  what  Qod  hath  joined*  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.  These 
recompences  we  are  not  forbidden  to  anticipate,  or  to  use  as  inqiimtions 
and  helps.  We  are  commanded  Indeed  to  beep  them  in  view.  He 
Saviour  himself  was  not  independent  of  them .  It  was  for  the  joy  tbtt 
was  set  before  him  that  Ho  endured  the  Cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 
In  the  darkness  of  Oetfasemane  He  could  not  wholly  forget  the  light 
of  Heaven  from  which  He  had  descended,  and  to  which  He  would 
ascend  again  and  find  it  brighter  than  ever,  because  His  work  was  done. 
He  would  bear  His  crown  of  thorns  the  more  patiently  because  on  Hii 
head  there  were  soon  to  be  many  crowns.  In  the  anguish  of  the  Cro« 
He  would  find  strength  and  support  in  the  thought  that  He  would  die 
no  more,  and  that  soon  He  would  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  ■ 
living.  And  if  Christ  had  respect  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward,  it 
is  a  fantastic  and  spurious  godliness  which  would  impose  on  man  the 
duty  of  shutting  such  recompence  wholly  out  of  view.  It  is  weiD:— it  is 
needful  for  the  Christian  to  remember  among  other  motives  that  his 
ocurse  is  one  which  conducts  to  endless  bliss;  that  he  hss  all  the 
gnanuttee  which  infinite  justice  and  meic^  can  give  him  that  the  vay 
4rf  godlinm  will  be  ultimately  a  way  of  pleasantness  and  peaee.    The 
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chanetor  of  God  is  {dodged  to  maintain  tbia  as  a  sacred  prinsiple  in  His 
monl  gormunent,  that  happiness  shall  finally,  and  for  ever,  dwell 
vitli  godliness. 

!nie  Apostle  is  viewing  the  Cbristiaa  life  in  this  one  aspect.  We  can 
picture  him  at  Corinth,  seated  in  solitade  aUse  the  labonis  and  conMcts 
ot  tlte  da;,  pcmdering  over  hla  past,  and  present,  and  proq>ectiTe  trials, 
ind  then  after  pladng  them  all  before  him  in  a  fonuidable  catal<^ue, 
ukiug  himself  the  question  whether -in  the  isBue  the  life  of  a  Christian 
vai  wtffUiy  of  being  lived,  and  whether  there  is  an;  compensation  of  joy 
which  will  in  anj  fair  d^^ree  atone  for  Us  manifold  and  painfiil  Bnfferings 
ia  the  present  life.  This  was  the  problem  which  engaged  his  thooghte, 
ud  he  was  just  the  man  to  furnish  the  world  with  a  true  Bolution-.-a. 
nlntion  whose  significanoe  and  worth  would  be  more  than  personal,  and 
nij^  be  adopted  by  others  on  the  strength  of  his  iaith  and  experience 
alone 

For  think  who  he  was.  It  is  not  every  man  that  is  qualified  to  speak 
ua  neb  a  matter  as  this,  nor  wonld  Paul  have  been  qualified,  had  he 
hem  a  man  of  easy  life,  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  which  wealth 
uul  fijends  can  furnish — protected  from  all  annoyances  as  far  as  such 
protection  is  posaible  to  man  even  in  his  beet  estate,  aud~imoppreBsed  by 
bodily  labonr  and  mental  care.  No  man  with  such  soft  and  luxurious 
IB  could  speak  with  any  authority  on  the  comparison  between 
s  of  ewth  and  the  glories  of  Heaven.  We  might  have  said, 
such  a  man  is  no  true  judge.  His  experience  is  narrow,  and  exception- 
lUj  favourable.  He  has  no  title  to  apeak  for  men  whose  lot  is  harder. 
His  mflerings,  if  sufferings  they  may  be  called,  which  do  not  go  deep 
enou^  to  create  a-pang,  may  well  be  deemed  light  in  comparison  with 
ibe  Tories  heieafl«r  to  be  revealed.  But  Paul  was  not  such  ii  man. 
Hii  eiperienoe  comprised  all  the  data  needful  for  a  full  and  just  com- 
lorisQO.  Sex%  to  our  Lord  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  man  ever 
puud  through  a  rougher  sea  of  life  than  he  who  said,  "  I  die  daily." 
And  when  we  consider  the  proneneas  of  men  to  exaggerate  the  pressure 
«t  their  afflictione,  yon  will  allow  that  Faol  must  have  had  a  lofty 
conception  oi  the  transcendent  glory  to  be  revealed  when  he  deemed  it 
(0  be  an  infinito  counterbalance  to  them  alL  His  language  may,  therefore, 
bepropwly  regarded  not  only  as  his  estimate  framed  for  himself,  but  as 
a  gnad  solution  which  is  offered  to  the  woridL  It  ia  true  of  him — it  is 
ime  for  all.  The  sufferings  of  a  Chriatian  during  hla  earthly  life  never 
on  rise  to  SQoh  magnitude  and  intensity  aa  to  be  an  eqoivalent  to  future 
bliga  80  long  as  the  world  lasts  it  will  be"  true  Ihat  the  sufferings  of 
tbii  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  g^ory  which 
3b«]l  be  itvealed  ia  us. 
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Let  US  look  ft  little  nt  a  few  upecto  Qf  the  mfleriiigs  of  vhuih  the 
AjxsUe  here  speaks. 

There  is  tJieir  brevity.  They  sre  the  mfferings  of  this  pnunt  time. 
'Xiiw«  is  s  toochiog  and  wonderful  beantj  in  the  expreenon.  Oar  euthl/ 
cziste&ce  contracts  into  a  point.  Viewed  by  itself,  without  oompariom 
with  eternity,  it  may  Bometimes  seem  long.  It  is  long  when  oontruted 
with  the  life  of  an  insect  which  gUttera  in  the  snnbeam  for  a  day  and  tha 
is  seen  no  mon.  But  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  comparison  with  sndi 
insigDificant  objects,  and  when  it  is  made  to  stand  side  hy  nde  with 
otetnity,  its  dimensions  shrivel  up  into  a  scarcely  palpable  thing — past 
and  .fiiture  seem  scarcely  to  have  place  at  all,  but  to  be  dravn  together 
and  absorbed  in  "  this  present  time."  There  are  times  when  ve  all  feel 
as  if  there  were  certain  points  of  our  life  that  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  OS,  just  as  when  wo  were  children  there  were  points  in  our  fatim 
life  that  seemed  as  if  we  sho\dd  never  reach  them.  But  the  most 
common  feeling  which  possesses  us,  and  that  too  as  wo  r«oede  &rther 
from  any  event  in  our  bygone  life,  is  hew  near  it  is  to  us,  and  it  hardly 
tteams  to  us  an  exaggeration  to  say, "  We  are  but  of  yesterday." 

BMlosophers  and  preachers  have  been  aoouetomed  to  strive  it 
importing  approximate  conceptions  of  eternity  by  means  of  iUustrative 
analogies.  A  grain  of  sand  has  been  compared  with  all  the  sand  on  the 
seashore  ;  a  drop  with  the  ocean  ;  a  blade  of  grass  with  all  the  verdure 
that  clothes  the  earth.  Bat  these  figures  are  neceesarily  imperfect.  For 
a  grain  is  something  compared  with  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  ;  a  drop 
ia  something  compared  with  the  ocean  ;  a  blade  of  grass  is  something 
compared  with  the  vast  garment  of  verdure  with '  which  nature  is 
covenMl ;  but  time  is  nothing  compared'  with  eternity,  for  etemi^  is  not 
composed  of  any  jiumber  of  years.  It  is  an  ocean  whose  waves  beat 
against  no  shore,  but  roll  on  forever  and  for  ever.  This  thought  of 
«temiliy  as  a  naked  conception  appals  ; — as  associated  with  the  happtnep 
of  the  redeemed,  it  kindles  the  soul  into  anntterable  joy  ; — «s  measur- 
ing qut  the  contiauauce  of  suffering,  it  overwhelms  with  horror ; — as  oon- 
tni^Bted  with  our  earthly  life,  it  makes  the  language  of  the  text  come  as  a 
heavenly 'cordial  to  the  Christian's  heart  "that  the  sufferings  of  this 
preaant  time  are*  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed." 

Brevity  of  duration  is  felt  to  be  a  bleasiug  or  a  bane  according  to  the 
natore  of  tJie  object  to  which  it  applies.'  It  is  felt  to  be  a  bane  when  it 
limits  earthly  pleasure'.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  blessing  whan  it  limits  earthly 
sutTerings.  '  'Victims  pf  affliction  who  are  at  the  same  time  followers  ot 
Qliriat,  cdbifort  your  hearts  with  thaaasuranoe  that  there'wilt  be  an  end 
of  all  your  trials.    Thenightthat  ianowaroondyou,  or  within  ^ou,  is 
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not »  ni^t  that  knows  no  dftwn.  Is  the  voyage  storm;  t  So6n  the 
headknds  of  eternity  will  break  through  the  mists  and  olondii,  bathed 
in  the  liglit  of  a  calm  and  golden  moming,  aad^ou  will  enter  the  haven 
amid  the  greetings  of  four  friends  who  gained  the  port  before  ytm. 
h  the  batUe  fierce  and  dangeroust  Soon  when  a  few  more  strokes  hare 
rang  Dpon  jonr  shield,  jau  will  be  more  than  eonquerors  through  Him 
tbat  hath  loved  yon.  Your  Hafferings  are  only  "  the  sufferings  of  this 
pnseut  time." 

Bat  Brevi^  is  not  the  only  though  it  is  an  important  element  in  tlie 
nfibrings  of  our  earthly  state.  Remember  thut  there  is  no  unbroken 
conlinifity  in  our  affliddonB,  They  are  not  like  a  river  which  flovs  on 
with  unintermitted  volume  and  onabated  force.  Where  is  the  life  on 
cuth  tiiat  is  all  affliction )  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  one  may  be  found 
irhote  experience  may,  to  the  eyes  of  others,  seem  unvaried,  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  pain  or  trial  The  clouds  return  after  the  rain.  Billow  breaks 
after  billow.  But  even  in  these  cases,  there  will  be  found  pauses  and 
compensations  and  helps,  and  assuagements  of  which  we  have  no  conoep- 
don.  At  a  rule  which  has  compaiatively  few  exceptions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  snfierings  of  this  present  time  are  occasional,  and  interrupted  by 
•■xiiuiderable  intervals  The  body  is  not  always  on  the  rack — ^the  cheek  is 
not  alirays  being  furrowed  with  tears—the  head  is  not  always  drooping 
like  a  bnlmsh — the  heart  is  not  always  swelling  with  grief.  Though  Ae 
aggreigate  of  woe  which  burdens  t^e  earth  at  any  one  time  is  incalculable, 
yet  the  amount, which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  man  is,  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  his  pleasure,  a3t<mishingly  small.  This  fact 
we  are  prone  thoughtlessly,  or  ungratefully,  to  overlook.  As  in  nature, 
«e  have  more  days  of  calmness  than  of  storm,  so  it  is  wittk  respect  to  the 
soni  and  the  body.  Would  men  in  general  be  content  to  have  as  many 
tlaya  of  sicknen  as  they  have  had  of  health  1  What  proportion  do  oiir 
lughta  of  sleeplessness  bear  to  our  nights  of  calm  and  refreshing  repose  1 
With  respect  to  most  of  us,  is  it  not  true  that  a  night  of  restlessness  ami 
pain  is  an  event  so  strange  and  unfn'n'liftr  that  wo  remember  it  lougor 
than  we  remember  a  year  of  undisturbed  rest.  The  long  flow  of  pleasure 
u  onooUced  while  the  casual  interruption  indents  itself  on  our  memory 
too  deeply  for  a  lifetime  to  efface.  Our  sufferings  therefore  are  not  only 
bnef,  bat  occasional. 

Her  is  this  all,  lliey  are  accompanied  and  alleviated  by  many  con- 
uderations. 

There  are  no  sufferings  which  touch  us  in  all  points.  When  we  con- 
Bder  the  large  braadUt  of  sensibility  which  we  have  in  our  nature  and 
life,  we  shall  see  how  small  a  part  of  it  is  assailed  at  any  one  moment. 
It  ii  ^polling  to  tiiink  of  the  body  itself  in  the  light  of  its  incalculable 
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poBsibilitieB  of  anguub.  Reflect  bnt  a,  moment  on  its  man  of  tunns, 
each  one  of  which  could  be  torned  into  a  atring  of  intolerable  agonj. 
But  where  is  the  man  whoee  whole  being  was  ever  thna  tortored.  tiiroo^ 
all  ita  length  and  breadth  t  Some  part  of  the  man  is  generally  shielded 
from  attack.  Ib  Uiere  bodily  affliction  t  If  the  eye  be  dim,  the  otter 
senses  may  be  quickened.  If  it  be  a  patn  in  one  Umb,  the  others  are 
exempted.  Ood  does  not  lay  His  hand  ia  all  its  weight  upon  us.  Et 
"  stayeth  His  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  His  east  wind."  He  knowetii 
our  fame,  He  rsmemberetb  that  we  are  dust  If  He  take  away  tba 
desire  of  our  eyes  at  a  stroke  and  seem  to  quench  all  the  light  of  heiven. 
He  leavea  as  our  children.  If  some  of  these  have  withered,  He  has  not 
taken  all.  If  your  health  is  impaired,  you  are  surrounded  by  fiiendt 
who  sympathise  in  all  your  pains,  and  minister  precious  hdp.  And 
while  your  flnfferings  have  human  alleTiations  ikey  hare  also  i^Tiiie. 
Where  the  affliction  we  suffer  is  not  of  a  character  -to  crush  tlte  energies 
of  the  soul,  and  to  render  meditation  impossible,  it  fluently  opens  up 
to  the  sufferer  bright  views  of  Ood  and  of  HeaTeo,  Afliction  is  oilen  tbe 
best  expounder  of  Scripture  to  a  Christian's  heart  It  gives  us  a  richer 
revelation ;  brings  into  view  things  hithei-to  hidden  ;  gives  voice  and 
musio  to  words  that  hare  all  our  life  been  but  dumb,  and  even  bewilder- 
ing symbols  of  truths  we  knew  not.  It  shows  to  us  Christ  in  a  new 
aspect  He  is  at  our  side  when  others  cannot  come  near  to  us,  or  in 
their  nearness  make  us  feel  bow  poor  is  the  help  they  can  render  in  oar 
bitter  grief.  It  is  then  that  we  learn  what  is  meant  by  an  ear  that  is 
not  heavy  ihat  it  cannot  hear,  and  a  hand  that  is  not  shortened  that  it 
cannot  save,  and  a  friend  that  sticketh  aloser  than  a  brother,  and  a 
sympathy  which  sends  through  the  soul  a  peace  that  paaseth  all  under, 
standing,  I  think  that  but  little  can  be  known  of  Christ,  of  the  fulness 
that  dwells  in  Him  until  we  have  trodden  the  lonely  and  mysterions  way 
in  which  none  but  Himself  could  speak  to  us,  and  none  but  Himself 
could  touch  us,  and  none  but  Himself  could  lift  up  onr  bowed  head,  and 
gire  us  in  our  deathly  faintnees  the  reviring  cordial  of  His  gtacions 
love. 

Tba  only  other  remark  I  would  make  in  connexion  with  the  suffimn^ 
of  this  present  time  is  that  they  are  designed  to  exert  a  remedial  and 
disdplinary  power. 

I  know  this  ia  not  their  invariable  inflnenoe  and  effect  I  know,  too, 
that  in  themselves  afflictions  hare  neitJier  a  oonvertang  nor  sanctifying 
efficacy.  But  we  have  to  do  with  the  Divine  purpose  which  here  as 
elsewhere  man  can  bo  strangely,  and  fatally  thwart.  On  many, 
afflictions  act  as  fire  on  day,  hardening  thean  into  greater  insenaibttity 
and  creating  reseotment  instead  of  submisaion.    A.tradMmaamayn>e&t 
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his  mmanl  from  UiQ  active  dutiai  of  Ufa  He  may  compUm  as  he  lies 
be^iktt  (HI  his  bed  that  ha  is  losing  the  od vantages  of  tj^ade  when  they 
we  the  gnsteei  Or,  there  may  be  apparent  subnuBsion  and 
meditMB— the  hmgnage  of  penitence  may  be  on  the  Up,  the  world 
may  went  to  have  lost  much  of  ita  false  glitter,  there  may  even  be 
a  rery  j^nsible  connteifeit  of  a  dedie  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Clmat,  and  yet  when  the  affliction  has  passed  away,  the  meekness  may 
be  sees  no  m(H«,  the  language  of  a  godly  sorrow  may  be  heard  no  more, 
the  vixld  may  paint  its  che^s  again  with  the  same  garish  oolotus,  and 
the  desire  to  dq>art  may  give  way  to  a  desire  to  remain ;  and  the  man 
who  has  been  afflicted  may,  like  a  rivei  that  has  been  stopped  for  a 
Mttaos  I7  a  huge  rook,  dash  on  afterwarda  the  more  impetaously  for  its 
temponuy  arrest.  If  all  who  have  seemed  to  find  Christ  on  their  beda 
of  pain  had  found  him  in  truth,  Heaven  would  hare  had  a  vaster  popu- 
lation than  it  now  possesses. 

But  afflictions  when  sanctified  play  an  important  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion ot  God's  children  for  Heaven.  This  part  of  the  discipline  of  life 
may  be  distasteful  to  flesh  and  blood.  To  the  mass  of  Christians,  trials 
ate  what  the  rod  is  to  boys  at  school,  the  element  in  their  education 
vhich  they  least  like,  but  at  the  same  time  that  element  which  possibly 
they  can  least  afibrd  to  spare.  And  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to 
attain  to.  such  a  height  of  godliness  that  though  affliction  shall  not  lose 
its  painfulneas,  it  shall  be  a  source  of  joy  because  of  the  blessed  results 
which  flow  from  it.  It  was  not  empty  rhettmo  which  led  the  same 
Apostle  to  say,  "And  we  rejoice  in  tribulation  also,  knowing  th&t 
tribulation  worketh  partience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
bope,  and  hope  nutketh  not  ashamed  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart."  He  had  thus  learned  not  by  instruction  or  genius 
bnt  by  inrolonged  discipline  and  faith  to  set  his  sorrows  to  music,  and 
veave  a  robe  of  beauty  out  of  the  wari>  and  woof  of  his  earthly  woes. 
The  very  'fempeets  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  tree  of 
nghteonsuesB  rocked  it  but  the  more  deeply  into  the  soil ;  the  hurtling 
gsle  which  heaped  the  sea  into  mountains  wafted  him  the  more 
sviAly  to  the  haven. 

Sooh  ai«  some  of  the  su£fOTinga  of  time,  and  such  are  some  of  their 
alleviationB.  if  it  be  said  that  I  have  not  made  the  cloud  dark  enough, 
nor  the  harden  heavy  enough,  nor  the  cup  bitter  enough,  nor  the  river 
^loep  enongh,  and  that  I  have  almost  made  the  alleviation  swallow  up  the 
wnwwB,  be  it  so.  Let  the  picture  be  blackened  with  all  possible  aggra. 
vstions  of  grief  that  shall  leave  to  the  man  the  conscious  presence  and 
be^>  of  his  Saviour,  and,  instead  of  affliction  being  an  occasional  ezpe- 
tttnce,  let  it  be  a  i)erpetual,  unremitting  anguish,  and  instead  of  being 
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purtul  l«t  it  extend  to  die  whole  mui,  and  assail  orery  aerre  of  tlw 
bod;,  and  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  until  the  man  seems  as  if  be  htd 
been  steeped  in  a  bath  of  woe.  Let  firienda  fonake  him,  or  die ;  let 
him  know  the  bitterness  of  treaidieiy,  and  be  assiuled  with  the  shafta  el 
calamny  and  reproach ;  let  his  eai-thly  plans  bie&k  like  babUes,  and  his 
wealth  wiUier  like  the  goortl,  and  in  the  presence  of  eadi  a  ^eetaole  of 
pain,  sorrow,  and  desertion,  the  Apostle  wanld'still  sa;,  as  lie  bebeld  tlie 
scale  of  tim^  thus  weighted  with  misery,  kick  Ute  beam  tmder  the  io- 
finite  counterpoise  of  the  soale  of  eternity :  "  I  reckon  that  the  safler- 
ings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  gloy 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  ns." 

Now,  unhappily,  one  can  Bay  but  little  of  the  other  side  of  the  com- 
parison. The  suSeringB  of  this  present  time  appeal  to  onr  senses  ud 
experience.  The  glory  to  be  revealed  unto  us,  or  npon  us,  is  a  glory 
which  ^pcals  to  our  faith.  The  Apostle  knew  far  more  of  it  than  we 
do.  He  was  Uie  man  who,  some  fourteen  years  ago  at  the  time  he  penned 
his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  whether  in  the  body  or  oat  of  tiie  body  he 
did  not  know,  was  taken  up  into  the  third  heavens,  and  heard  things 
which  it  was  not  possible  or  not  permitted  to  him  to  utter.  Either  tite 
finger  of  Qod  was  laid  upon  his  lips,  sealing  them  against  a  revelation 
of  what  he  hod  heard,  or  he  was  unable  to  find  words  in  any  hnnun 
vocabulary  which  could  fully  set  forth  the  wonders.  But,  whatevw 
mi^t  be  the  case,  he  knew  enoughof  the  future  that  awaited  the  believer 
to  know  t}iat  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  were  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  it.  In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  same  truth  which 
we  have  been  considering,  he  represents  the  "  glory  "  as  a  wei^t  of 
glory,  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,  and  a  far  moie  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory— words  which  are  but  gasping  and  ineffeotoal  attempt* 
to  shadow  forth  the  transcendent  exoellenoe  and  majeety  of  what  awaits 
the  believer  when  Christ  shall  be  finally  revealed.  One  glance  of  (hat 
glory  will  more  than  reoompenae  the  child  of  God  for  all  his  stmggK 
and  sorrow^  and  snfierings  here  below.  Do  we  not  even  now  know  son* 
thing  of  these  sudden  and  instantaneous  compensations  t  What  voysger, 
who  has  been  for  months  in  perils  upon  the  deep,  does  not  find  in  the 
first  moment  when  be  has  crossed  his  threshold,  and  embraced  his  fiunOy, 
an  abundant  eolace  for  all  1  What  student  moans  over  his  midni^ 
toil  when  the  laurel  at  last  rests  upon  his  brow  1 

The  veil  yet  hangs  between  us  and  Heaven,  and  it  is  not  fbr  mortal 
man  to  uplift  it.  Stray  beams  escape  now  and  then,  and  the  texture  of 
the  veil  seems  at  times  strangely  irradUted  when  onr  faith  is  strong, 
and  oiir  souls  dwell  in  special  and  dose  communion  withOod.  Weneed 
not  fear  that  when  the  day  of  Apocalypse  comes  we  shall  be  dis^ 
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pomted.  In  this  life  hopa  often  and  easily  Bnrpasses  the  reality.  We 
have  grand  fatnra  before  na  as  we  tnvel  onwsrda,  but  they  dwindle  aa 
we  qipnMiih  tbem.  We  go  to  wells,  bat  we  fiod  them  without  water — 
lo  kiila  at  delight  that-seemed  smooth  and  verdant  in  the  distance,  but 
wbeti  wa  reach  them  they  aie  rough  and  full  of  thomfl.  We  go  to 
gardens  of  bloom,  but  lo  I  the  serpents  of  temptation  lurk  under  their 
tnn,  and  btbh  there  we  have  to  build  a  sepulchre  and  bury  our  dead. 
How  little  we  find  as  we  expect  it  We  grasp  in  ecatacy,  and  we  open 
DDT  hand,  and  there  is  nothing  but  dust  Fame  decetvee  us.  Wealth 
deorirca  ns.  Friends  deceire  ua,  or  they  die.  Bat  the  glory  yet  to  be 
rerealed — ah  !  that  will  not  deceive  us.  The  cmtre  and  focns  of  that 
glay  is  Christ,  who  is  the  Tmth.  We  have  heard  oi  Him,  read  of  Him, 
pBjed  to  Him,  trusted  in  Him,  loved  Him,  found  Him  ever  faithful, 
bnt  thai  we  shall  see  Him.  Let  imagination  create  her  grandest  scenes,, 
and  they  will  be  tame  compared  with  that  gloiy.  Even  the  shadows 
which  ^pify  Heaven  are  glarious— wbat^  then,  must  their  substmce  be  } 
IxkA  what  the  shadows  are  :  a  new  song,  a  golden  harp,  an  unfading 
palm,  a  teariees  t^,  a  painless  body,  a  heart  that  sorrows  not,  a  breast 
that  sighs  not,  a  son  that  sets  not,  a  treasure  which  moth  comiiits  not, 
a  white  robe,  a  crown  of  righteousDees,  a  life  that  never  diee.  Only 
tUnk  of  it ;  we  know  all  this — and  tAe  glory  i«  j/ettobe  reveaied  ! 


^radons  0oohus5l 

Bt  Bbv.  J.  S.  Bbight. 
It  is  intensting  to  note  the  various  forma  in  which  people  express  their 
emotions  of  suiprise  and  wtmder.  IntNJeodons,  as  Orammarians  call 
tlrai,  are  vsiy  diversified  in  their  character.  Some  have  the  air  of 
petKKial  fondneas  as  "  Dear  me ; "  others,  as  "  Indeed  "  auggcat  diffi- 
txilBj  ot  belief,  as  Uiongh  Ute  mind  had  to  ondergo  a  strain  before  the 
tact  could  be  accepted.  Some  seem  to  be  an  explosive  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing ;  and  others  had  better  be  unspoken  and  unheard. 
Occasionally  there  is  found  a  traoe  of  the  old  astrology  in  a  reference  to 
the  ttars ;  while  many  have  the  aspect  of  an  oath  sworn  by  some  Pagan 
doty,  departed  monarch,  or  some  object  equally  inert  "  Gracious 
goodaen  "  was  onoe  heard  by  the  writer, — who,  passing  by  the  probable 
nigm  ctf  the  phrase, — wss  led  to  think  upon  it  as  likely  to  promise  a 
few  instructive  snggestions. 

1.  Thtre  it  a  kind  of  goodiuii  whitA  it  not  graeiout.  This  fact  is  so 
obnons  as  to  need  no  argument  to  secure  ita  acceptanoe.  Ooodneas 
iHhn  nmch  in  the  degrees  of  its  attainment,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  «f 
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its  ezpTCsaioa.  It  is,  howoTer  pnA&ble  ih&t  tkose,  wtuweCliristiui  life 
is  Iraat  attrnotire,  appear  to  the  Searchei  of  Hearts  more  wtothj  dim 
ire  imagine.  There  may  be  in  them  some  trouUeBome  ia&init}'  whidi  . 
renden  life  an  inceesont  campaign ;  some  transmitted  inielioitf  of  dii- 
powtion ;  or  they  may  be  plued  in  some  northern  moral  and  MCi*l 
aspect,  where  growth  is  slow,  and  fruiti  ripen  wiUi  diffionlty.  l^ere  b 
a  spiritual  life  which  reminds  aa  of  the  solid,  massire  ftvma  into  whidi 
granite  is  shaped;  and  there  ia  a  goodness  which  resembles  the  oiduiio, 
boflt,  and  statne  carved  from  flawless  and  semi-truutparent  marUa.  Id 
past  years,  if  our  memory  does  not  mislead  iis,  piety  in  NonBonfonniit 
ohurcbes  was  nsually  of  a  very  soleoin  and  somewhat  gloomy  type. 
Those  who  belonged  to  the  Ohurch  wei-e  called  "  serions  "  persom.  Ibt 
way  to  glory  was  very  narrow,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  tbe  ciu- 
toma^  path  was  noted,  and  oaosured  wi^i  a  grave,  Christian  aolicltode. 
The  congregations  wore  the  aspect  of  coufirmed  and  anxions  sotenmitf . 
Hie  drera  of  ibe  period  was  plain  and  neat,  the  colonic  sober,  and  the 
sh^ie  nnattractive.  The  Wesleyans  and  the  Society  of  Fiiendswera 
conspicaons  for  the  exclusion  of  ornament  and  the  adoptitm  of  axtreme 
simjdicity  of  attire.  With  these  influences  there  were  others  whicli 
tended  to  make  Christian  life  very  serious.  There  was  a  more  frequent 
exhibition  in  the  pulpit  of  "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  which  wete  often 
presented  in  the  vivid,  and  intelligible  forms  of  tremendous  phy^cal 
agony.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  believers  seemed  to  read 
exhortations  to  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  "  with  a  passive  eye  and  an 
unwilling  lieart.  Th^«  was  much  goodness;  but  it  wss  solemn  anil 
forbidding.  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  varied  types  of  goodness ;  and 
Ktid,  "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die."  He  may  hive 
thought  of  James,  the  Just,  whose  Christian  life  had  some  of  the  hard 
ontlines  of  Jewish  asceticism,  and  whos9  writings  have  a  strong  savoui' 
of  Sinai  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Many  men  if  called  to  die  for 
James  would  have  moved  the  previous  question,  and  deemed  it  better 
that  James  should  die  for  himself.  There  is  another  of  a  difierent  tjjti 
of  goodness.  Hie  name  is  Barnabas,  who  is  described  as  a  "  good  man, 
and  1^11  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith  :  and  much  people  was  added 
unto-  t&e  Lord."  Imagination  lovesto  pictore  him  wiA  an  open  hand, 
a  tendef  heart,  a  serene  and  loving  aspect,--^  winning  and  peisasaive 

<  voice,  and  a  Csce  like  the  face  of  an  angel.    For  such  a  good  man  samo 

.  woald  "  even  dare  to  die." 

2.  Oradout  goodnaa  impituivdi/  recammendt  the  Gotptl  of  Christ. 
The  general  scope  of  Nev  Testament  teaching  tends  to  enfbrce  the 
truth,  tiiat  the  life  of  believers  ia  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies 
in  die  eztenuon  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood.    Christimxs  were  to  "shine 
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M  the  lights  of  the  world ; "  and  al&wa  ware  to  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
Qod  thair  Saviour  in  all  things."  Tho  foUowers  of  Chriat  irere  not  to 
d^)Bnd  upon  the  milder  moods  of  their  worldly  neighbours  for  a 
faTonrable  estimate  of  their  character  and  principles.  Our  Lord  pro- 
mind  to  lus  fiuthfiil  semuits  in  Philadelphia,  that  He  would  make  them 
oTthesTnagogoeof  SatoQ  toeome  and  worship  at  their  feet,  and  to  know 
that  He  had  loved  them.  (Rev.  in.  9.)  All  degrees  of  goodneBs 
bt.n  their  special  measure  of  influence,  and  illtiatrato  the  sovereigu 
pover  of  gnu»  over  those  who  believe.  All  become  Epistles  of  Ohrist 
known,  aad  read  of  all  men.  Some  are  written  so  fairly  and  itlnstrated 
K  beantifully  that  the  tiuthB  of  the  Ooapel  win  more  Ikvoarable 
^teation,  and  probably  awaken  in  spectators  some  desire  to  believe 
and  obey.  This  lovely  form  of  godlineea  is  pre-eminently  desirable, 
since  so  many  decline  to  survey  the  evidences  for  the  origin  and  olaima 
of  our  faith ;  and  thousands  habitually  disregard  public  wotshlp,  and 
thereby  place  themselves  outside  the  circle  of  hallowed  influence  and 
impression.  If  this  attractive  type  of  piety  appears  before  them  they  are 
obliged  to  confess  its  existence  however  they  may  explain  its  origin, 
at  least  it  compels  them  to  be  silent,  which,  Utough  not  umch,  is 
something,  where  objections  like  thorns  and  briars  spring  up  in  trouble- 
some and  hurtful  luxuriance. 

3.  Thit  gmeiovg  goodness  it  ivtportarU  to  zealous  advoeatet  of  special 
vkms.  The  syrometrical  and  harmonious  life  of  many  Christians  is  of  the 
highest  value  in  securing  a  visible  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  in  the  world.  There  are,  however,  times  and  circumstances,  when 
mme  men  are  wanted  to  assail  certain  errors  of  doctrine,  and  particular 
fn]a  of  society.  It  is  necessary  that  such  reformers  should  hold  some 
dominant  ideas, — or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  that  dominant  ideas 
Bbooli  hold  them.  In  past  days  it  needed  a  Luther,  with  his  intense 
coBfictions  and  forcible  speech,  to  get  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith 
into  Ae  pulpits  of  Christendom.  The  vice,  disease,  and  suffering  of 
pdsoners  required  the  steady  courage  and  fervid  seal  of  Howard.  In 
onr  days  there  are  intrepid  assulants  of  many  social  evils.  Temperance 
luu  its  outspoken  defenders.  Peace  and  arbitration,  instead  of  the  horrors 
and  immoralities  of  warfare,  have  thdr  energetic  advocates.  Yc^tarians 
plead  for  simplicity  of  diet.  Others  deem  it  right  to  demand  entire 
freedom  of  worship  and  impartiality  in  the  treatment  of  all  Christians 
1)7  the  State.  It  is  true  that  there  is  more  amenity  in  controversy  than 
foimerly  when  Luther  and  Calvin  used  the  moat  offensive  images  and 
phnaee,  wherewith  to  brand  their  opponents,  and  to  defend  their  own 
cause.  It  is  in  the  social  circle  that  ardent  advocates  of  spetnal  aims 
■hoold  partionlarly  strive  to  blend  the  beauty  of  kindness  with  tiie 
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Hbosgth  of  their  conTictioiu.  It  is  pOMible  for  th«  advocate  of  peice  to 
be  combative.  It  is  nnfortonate  when  the  total  abatainer  driiiks  mUt 
defiantl;,  for  though  he  mai/  let  his  light  shine,  he  ehould  not  suSbr  it  to 
flare  in  the  eight  of  others.  The  r^et&riaa  who,  ia  iba  Apoatie's  words, 
is  described  as  "  the  weak  Uuit  eateth  herbs,"  should  not  de^nse  him  that 
ei^jofs  more  varied  ftn,  Mr.  Kieglake,  in  his  "  Histoiy  of  the  Crimeaa 
War,"  styles  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedolifie  "  an  imperfect  C&rUtian,  for 
he  followed  up  his  opinions  with  his  feelings  and  with  the  whol« 
Btiength  of  his  imperioas  nature."  Entitosiasts,  or  men  really  inspired 
by  a  Divine  impulse,  we  must  have,  for  there  is  much  land  yet  to  be 
poBsessed,  and  there  are  many  wrongs  to  be  righted;  and  yet  it  would  bo 
well  for  snob  indispensable  agents  to  nuite  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
life  with  the  fine  and  invaluable  energy  of  their  vocation. 

i.  We  are  reminded  of  A«  ii^v«nce»  tp&ioh  produce  gracuna  goodnat. 
John  Howe,  in  hia  funeral  sermon  for  Mary  II,,  describes  her  nature  ■■ 
a  most  favourable  seed  plot  for  the  growth  of  Christian  graces.  Oob- 
ceding  that  there  are  some  predispceitions  more  apt  for  the  growtiii  and 
expression  of  spiritual  exoeUcmces,  yet  they  most  everywhere  bo  cnlli- 
vated  to  preserve  and  increase  their  charmB.  For  this  end  it  may  be  wdl 
to  look  at  some  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  which  will  incline  us  to 
adopt  tlie  Prophet's  words,  "  How  great  is  His  goodness,  and  how  great 
is  His  beauty,"  As  we  are  approaohiog  the  season  of  spring,  we  observe 
the  promise  of  fruit  in  the  profusion  of  lovely  blossoms  in  which,  as  on 
the  apple-tree,  we  behold  a  canopy  of  red  and  while,  and  the  herald  of 
delicions  produce  in  the  beauty  of  fair  and  attractive  flowers.  Tin 
forms  and  hues  of  fruit  are  worth  onr  noUce ;  we  see  apples  clothed  in 
amber  and  scarlet ;  figs,  pears,  and  grapes  with  their  mass  and  Uoom, 
peaches;  nectarines  and  plums,  the  latter  ranging  in  colour  from  tender 
gold  to  imperial  purple,  while  "  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  com ; 
they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  onr  social  life  in  which  we  trace  tke 
lovingkindness  of  our  God.  This  sweet  word  "  lovingkindness "  is 
summarily  dismissed  by  Johnson  as  a  Scripture  word ;  and  real!/  be- 
long to  the  circle  of  revelation  which  proclaims  that  "  God  is  Love. ' 
There  are  aspects  of  goodness  which  are  seen  in  a  father's  calm  and 
ttuligbtened  love,  and  in  the  glow  and  profusion  of  a  mother's  afibctioo. 
Cowper  wrote,  "  0  that  those  lips  had  language  "  as  he  sorvtryed  his 
■Mother's  portrait,  for  he  had  never  heard  from  any  other  lips  such 
sweetness  of  tone— and  never  would  again.  This  precious  aspect  of 
goodness  is  seen  in  the  light  of  friendship  with  its  invaluable  oonsola- 
UtoL  Sympathy  draws  nigh  with  its  tender  accents  and  genUe  bearing, 
and  oommands  back  the  invading  floods  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 
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Beaefloence  is  radknt  in  look,  wad  otbn  gUU  with  pleasant  chAerfdliUM. 
pftlienoa  is  silent  and  imbmigalTe  in  suSering,  and  the  lifted  eye  catclies 
tbe  a,j  of  light  from  the  throne  of  wisdooi  and  love. 

The  chief  inflnenoe  to  fvoduoe  this  type  of  goodnesB  is  to  "  look  unto 
Jcnia  "  vho  came  into  the  world  as  the  enemy  of  sin,  pain,  disease  and 
<leith.  He  apake,  and  "  gnuiomi  woida  "  i^ooeeded  out  of  his  month ; 
becnse  he  had  no  oonfliot  within,  no  flitting  ahadowa  of  donbt  and  no 
tnce  of  insinonity ;  but  poaseosed  the  aenene  oonseionaneas  of  infallible 
wisdom,  and  felt  the  g^ow  of  yearning  lore  for  men.  All  through  His 
lif^  His  death,  and  Hbe  incidents  of  His  resnrrection-appearancea,  He  is 
ilwiys  "graoe  and  truth."  At  the  opening  of  John's  Oospd  we  read  of 
Bh  pre-existence,  His  oieatiTe  power,  and  far-^treuning  illiuninatioa ; 
ud  at  its  dooe  we  behold  Him  in  the  ra^anoe  of  DiTtne  love,  and 
ia  the  condeaoenaion  of  happy  interooarae  with  Hia  diadplen  John,  the 
bind  of  Peter,  records  the  event  of  bia  reatoTation,  who  had  in  a 
tp»m  of  fear  denied  hia  Lord  and  Master.  After  a  night  of  fniitlen 
toU,  and  a  proof  of  the  nuracolons  power  of  Jeens,  the  disciples  are 
invited  to  share  in  a  sacred  meat  All  is  beautiful  now.  The  sun 
"goes  forth  as  a  bridegroom ; "  there  are  verdant  fields  and  blooming 
flovera ;  the  ^aasy  expanse  of  the  lake  of  Galilee ;  and  tiia  pleasant 
cnotions  of  growing  oonfidenoe  a.vakened  by  the  repast ;  and  in  these 
onamstancea,  as  in  a  temple  of  beauty  and  peace,  the  Redeemer  restores, 
by  gentle  inquiry  and  the  accepted  oonfession  of  Peter,  the  Apostle  to 
htg  office  and  projects.  "  He  brought  them  into  his  banqueting  bouse, 
ud  liis  banner  over  them  was  love." 


Job's  Dtstimong  ie  Hit  "j^tbtma. 

Br  Rxv.  Db.  Outhku. 

"  Fa  I  bmr that  mt  BadHmn  Until,  uid  Uut  H«  ihaU  itand  (t  tha  UUu  dsj  npaa  thi  autli.' 

-JOBiiz.U. 

FoK  thii  remarkable  declaration  throughout,  its  author  craved  what  it 
'^cwved,  permanent  record :  "  Oh,  that  it  were  written  in  a  book !  oh, 
tbit  it  were  graven  in  a  rock  !  "  Kook-record  it  has  not  obtained,  bat  book 
ncDid,  wbiab  is  far  better,  it  has  found,  in  l^t  living  and  life-giving  Word 
which  eudnreth  (or  ever.  Job  felt  he  waa  dying — dying  in  duit  and  ashee, 
•lying  uiid  the  desolations  of  hia  home,  dy^ig  under  fell  and  loathsome 
diMue ;  eveiy  heel  uplifted  agaitut  him  ;  even  the  enp  of  conaolation  held 
up  to  him  hyhis  friends  apeedily  tranaf orming  itself  to  gall,  and  a  dishonouied 
gnv«  ytming  to  receive  him  with  no  better  memorial  over  him  than  this: 
"  Here  li«a  one  who  was  above  all  hia  fellova  the  aocursed  of  Ood  !  "  All 
tl^  wnmg  bom  Uie  patriarch  thia  Onal  declaration,  and  along  with  It  the 
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ire  that  it  might  find  anduiuig  reoord,  to  nudioate  hit 
aa,  to  justify  Dirine  ProTidenoe,  to  testify  to  Ood'a  Goapel,  and  to 
lodge  hi»  final  appeal  with  that  ultimate  tiibanal  whicb  ahoold  clear  up  all. 
It  it  the  climax  of  that  sablime  spiritual  heroiam  which  ia  the  true  ooronal 
both  of  Job  and  hia  book,  u  we  aee  him  morally  erect  amid  that  phjncal 
and  material  deaolation,  lifting  the  paalm  without  a  tremtx  to  winfar; 
aUea,  and  piercing  the  tempest's  roar  with  the  woida  ;  "  Though  He  ilaj 
ma,  yet  will  I  trost  is  Him ; "  "  Hiae  integrity  will  I  Mt  M  go ;  mjn^it*- 
ooiBeM  irill  I  hold  fast  so  long  h  I  live." 

Thna  the  patriaroh's  futh  looked  to  the  futnn  and  appealed  to  the  fntnte. 
It  was  an  ^qieal  &om  earth  to  heaven,  from  man  who  look*  at  the  ontsaid 
appeanmoe,  to  Ood  who  looks  on  the  heart.  Most  of  all,  we  may  be  iore. 
Job  wished  endnring  reoord  for  what  he  had  to  say  of  hia  hope  toward 
Ood  ;  and,  in  the  brief  manifesto  which  he  here  gives  on  that  head,  ve  can 
discern  that  he  beliered  in  a  HeHiah,  in  a  Living  Uesiiah,  in  a  B«deeiuBg 
Mimiiiali.  and  ia  a  Coming  Uessiah.  i 

.  I.  Job  believed  in  a  UeMiah.  True,  the  w«rd  Kfdeemer  might  nata- 
rally  enovg^  be  applied  to  God  in  the  simple  sense  of  Deliverer,  and  the 
advent  Job  looked  forward  to  might— though  much  less  naturally— mesa 
aimply  the  viaion  in  which  God  shortly  after  spake  to  him  out  of  the  whiri- 
wind,  vindicated  hia  oause,  and  restored  hia  prosperity  manifold.  And  many 
ao  interpret  Ulb  words  ;  but  certain  conatderations  seem  to  me  to  bar  th^ 
view.  (1)  There  is  not  the  atightest  evidence  tiiat  4^  expected  that  vision. 
Nowhere  else  doee  he  give  any  hint  of  it,  and-^nowkerabad  God  pTomiied 
it  (3)  Bo  far  from  expecting  that  miracnlons  interpention  and  its  remdla 
of  restored  healUii  prosperity,  and  length  of  days,  Jol).  dearly  expested 
nothing  more  than  to  die  very  apeedily  of  his  loathwme  disease.  In  this 
very  context  he  apeaks  to  that  effect ;  and  often  elsewhere  does  he  refer  to 
hia  malady  as  mortal,  aa  when  he  ai^a,  "  On  my  eyelids  is  the  abadow  of 
death."  "  My  breath  ia  oormpt,  my  daya  are  extinct,  the  gravea  are  ready 
for  me."  {8€S  Job.  zvii.  11-16.)  (3)  To  suppose  that  Job  knew  of  that 
triumphant  viaion  and  vindioation  as  destined  to  crown  his  caae  and  retrieve 
hia  fortunes,  would  be  to  travesty  his  moral  trial  and  stultify  the  great 
lesson  of  hia  life  and  book,  which  is  clearly  this  :  Let  the  good  man  hold 
and  uaert  his  integrity  under  the  most  mysterious  dispensations  of  God 
and  cruel  aspersions  from  men,  without  looking  for  brilliant  vindicatory  in- 
terpositions before  he  dies  ;  and  let  censorioua  detractors  cease  to  infer  and 
aliege  that  a  man  pre-eminently  afflicted  must  therefore  be  a  maa  pie- 
eminently  wicked.  With  George  "Whitefleld  in  the  midst  of  his  detiactora, 
we  must  often  be  oontent  to  "  poatpone  our  vindication  to  the  last  petX 
day."  (4)  The  expression,  "  Shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,' 
surely  bewa  on  the  very  fsoe  of  it  to  refer  to  an  event  Inore  distant  and 
even  more  august  than  that  specific  vision  in  the  lifetime  of  Job.  Vague  aa 
the  phrase  "  latter  day  "  is,  no  one  will  qaestion  that  ita  ordinary  reference 
is  to  the  times  of  the  Ifea^ah. 

For  these  and  kindred  reasons,  we  can  see  no  recognition  hen,  nor  even 
the  faintest  notion  in  the  patriarch's  mind,  of  that  whirlwind  viaion  vbich 
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bniit  K  Kxm  and  to  saddenly  upon  him.  Henaicm  thkt  we^ha  moat 
■ith  n  is,  that  one  of  the  «boTe  %hieli  )ralatea  to  the  great  life-leaaoii  of 
Job  tad  hia  book.  Thii,  the  view  we  hAve  been  oonfxoTertiiig  iqipean  to 
csutndict.  Thai  lewon,  in  fact,  is,  that  in  thia  life  no  nieh  mitsculoua 
bterpocitiona  and  Motifications  are  to  be  expected ;  th»t  for  Qua  very 
raaioD,  no  man's  character  is  to  be  jndged  from  what  befoUa  him  nnder  the 
cm,  and  that  never  doea  the  godly  man  appear  ao  godly,  or  hia  futh  shine 
ao  brightly,  a*  when  he  peraista  in  hi*  godJinesa  uld  knows  andfeelait  to  be 
infinite  wealth,  even  when  earth  and  all  worlda  aeem  oomfained  for  hia 
oTcrthrow.  So  felt  Job.  AH  he  sought  was  a  memorial'-*  dying  teati- 
aiony— to  God  and  Hia  truth  :  the  rest  he  could  postpone  to  the  "  latter 
<by."  God  gave  him  that  memorial,  bnt  He  gave  him  more.  To  no  one'asnr- 
piise  more  than  to  his  own,  Ood  bleaaed  and  erowaed  him  with  that  glorious 
nana  and  ita  compensatory  retulti  ;  bnt  He  did  so  on  the  principle  on  which 
He  rewarded  young  King  Solomon  with  weal^i  as  well  as  wisdom— namely, 
Dbthecanaehe  aakedit,  bnt  because  he  forbore  to  aak  it,  and  aa  a  purely 
•xo^tional  and  un  covenanted  h<monr. 

If  that  whirlwind  vision,  then,  wo*  not  what  Job  here  meant,  there  is 
hat  one  other  answer  poaiihle  :  these  remarkable  words  must  refer  to  the 
Mesnah.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Job  had  faith  in  God ;  we  here 
fnrthtr  see  that  he  hod  futb  in  Christ.  To  tijm  Jesua  could  have  said,  "  Ye 
believe  in  God,  ye  beGeve  also  in  Me."  And  the  one  faith  implies  the  other. 
Without  faith  in  Christ  wa  may  ''  believe  that  God  it ;"  bnt  not  (if  we  feel 
ind  think  rightly)  that  He  will  for  certain  be  to  us  a  "  rewarder  ; ''  for  saoh  ' 
lo  HI  sinners  He  can  only  be  by  virtue  of  some  plan  that  involves  a  Savicnr. 
Bnt  in  the  ease  of  Job  we  have  more  than  inference ;  we  have  hia  own 
upTtas  declaration.  Snch  faith  in  God  he  waa  enabled  to  maintain  because 
d  his  fitith  in  God's  Christ.  And  this  to  him  was  victory.  Through  this 
bith  he  "  stopped  the  months  of  lions,"  in  the  shape  of  aavage  frienda  ;  and 
tills  he  stands  among  the  many  heroes  of  faith,  more  of  whom  time  failed 
the  apostle  to  inclnde  by  name  in  that  magnificent  fiuth-gallery  in  the 
derenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

II.  Job  believed  ina  Xtinn^  Messiah— in  aChriet  not  only  destined  to  live, 
ti3t  in  a  Christ  then  living.  "I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  livith."  In 
xnite  vagne  way  he  looked  for  a  Redeemer  from  the  very  bosom  of  Deity, 
the  Ever-living ;  and  therefore  meet  it  was  that  the  ancient  dispenaatimas 
vare  Resided  over  by  the  Pre-Existent  One  to  whom  they  all  pointed  and  in 
whom  thi^  all  met.  Thia,  and  the  various  connected  visions,  besides 
keepng  alive  the  hope  of  the  Meaaiah,  gradaally  developed  the  faith  that 
He  eonU  be  nothing  leas  than  divine.  Snob  a  faith,  accordingly,  had  come 
to  prevail  extensively  by  "  the  fulness  of  the  time."  And  Jesus  made  no 
secret  of  it  He  claimed  to  carry  in  His  eziatenoe  a  grand  "  Teaterdi^'," 
41  wen  as  a  "To-day  "and  a  "For  Ever."  '  "  Yoar  father  Abraham,"  aaid 
He  to  the-Jewa,  "  rejoioed  to  see  Uy  day;  and  he  saw  it  and  wasg^ad." 
By  this  they  muLentood  Him  to  affiiu  that'  He  vai  dive  in  the  time  at 
Abiaham.  Sat  were  they  wrong.  -For  GliriBt  adds  :  "  Before  Abraham  wu, 
I  an,"  an  azpiesnon  in  wh£ab  grammar  itaalf  ianat  bend  nnder  the  infinitely 
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wMgktjr  mMning — the  m«aning  Out  Um  in  tlut  mUimMt  of  iimbm,  Jehtmh, 
«  tiw  Being,  tli*  Living,  the  Lif  e^ving,  wkoae  mamoriil  in  lU  genentuxn 
ia,  "  He  who  wu,  who  is,  wad  who  !■  to  coma." 

In  nioh  ft  living  Sftvumr  did  Job  beliere,  as  witli  man  or  1«h  dewnsM 
did  All  the  ancient  ninti.  Their  ideM  of  ulvation  Mid  the  Sftviouc  eoold 
iiot  «top  khort  of  the  Living  Qod.  This  pre-exi«tent  Ohmt,  uys  Stephen, 
WW  with  the  Chorch  in  the  wildemees.  It  mm  for  tempting  Him,  nji 
Pftul,  th&t  the  people  were  bitten  of  leipente.  At  Sinsi,  aayt  the  ume 
Apoatle,  it  WM  Hii  voioe  thftt  ehook  the  eftrth.  It  wm  Him,  end  Hie  glmr. 
njt  John;  th«t  Ittiah  eftw  in  vision  m  "  Jehovah  high  and  lifted  np,"  with 
the  eeraphim  ezolaimiDg,  "  HtAj,  holy,  holy  !  "  and  Hie  Inminoni  tnin 
filling  the  temple.  He  it  waa  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  who  wrestled  with 
Jacob,  who  ipake  to  Hoses  from  the  blazing  bosh,  who  stood  before  Joshu 
as  the  Oaptain  of  the  Lotd's  Host ;  and  who,  in  the  case  of  Job,  in  like 
maaai^r,  called  to  him  from  out  of  the  tnmultnona  onrtuna  of  the  whirl- 
wind, and  took  the  vindioation  of  His  futhful  servant  into  His  own  handa 
In  these  vajs  He  prediotively  anticipated  His  own  incarnation,  and  bj  to 
muoh  compensated  for  Ulo  long  delay. 

What  a  comfort  to  Job  layin  this  word  "  liveth."  His  trust  was  no  dead 
idol— that ,"  nothing  in  the  world ; "  nor  was  it  merely  in  a  Saviour  that  wii 
to  be  :  it  was  in  a  Saviour  already  living— the  Ever-living,  "  the  aame  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever."  Lettudrinkdeeplyof thesamewell.  FnU-rolomed 
lIFe-giving  rivere  flow  from  euoh  weighty  texts  as  "  He  is  endned  with  the 
power  of  an  endless  life  ; "  "  Beoanae  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  ; "  "  When- 
fore  He  is  able  to  save  to  Hie  nttermost — to  save  for  evermore — all  that  oome 
t»  Qod  by  Him,  aeeini;  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercessimi  for  them." 

•■  Jmiu  Ut«  ;  I  Ure  wiUi  Hin : 

Dnlh.  tbj  hum  no  tnon  «Mluln  me  1 
Jam  tlT«.  Ibou  tjraat  grim : 


NoQfht  thail  Dis  f»iii  Jvui  flbndv : 
light,  or  daADBiB,  weal  or  wdv, 
Bata*  pnren  on  «rth  or  imdar ; 

Thli  m^  ooiilldeBiia  ihaU  In" 

III.  Job  believed  in  a  Bedttming  Uessiah  :  "  I  know  that  my  Riokkku 

livelh."    The'snoient  "  Ooel,"  or  Redeemer,  was  the  oeaxeatldnaman  ;  end 

hiaduty  it  was,  in  those  simple  times,  whan  legal  forms  were  only  b^inmug 

to  bud  oa  tha  growing  tree  of  dvil  polity,  to  protect  or  avenge  hia  kindied 

.,    iwhen  assailed  by  ^olence  or  overtaken  bymisfortnne.    Two  idesa  stand  oni 

W-  proqi^AitIy'iAtWeanoieutredemptians-mtat]ofpnrohaseaBdthatofpowet. 

^  The  teil^mption  purchase  by  Boas,  as  neareat  hintmnn^  in  favour  of  Bath, 

.  „-  is  an  illustration  of  the  former.    Qod'i  redemption  of  Israel  bum  Egyptian 

thaidom,  "wtlfa  astrong  hand  and  a  stretohed-out  arm,"  il]attnt«s the 

latter.      Both  elemnts,  n«ed  we  aay,  meet  in  Christ  as  our  Einaman-Be- 

deeeaer.    Fitat,  He  gave  Himself  aa  our  raqsom,  is  the  great  Piopitiatioa ; 
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ndnut,  bjpamr,  HeaomplatwindcioiTteaout.iIdiTenuioa.  BcdMoption 
ia  not  to  be  Qonfouuded  with  AtQnammt.  As  repiMoiituig  tke  ooviptjiiiii] 
word*  in  the  New  TM^ament  original,  the  iror J .' '  redetopUoa  "  never  itops 
ikct  of  the  idea  of  actual  deliveranoe.  Th&t  redemption  may  bo  initial  or 
fiati,  (piritual  or  ph^iiool,  but  it  iilmfB  meana  actual  liberation.  Finti  in 
ndar  cornea  deliv«waoa  irom  the  aaiag,  in  pardon  tund  juslilication : 
"Ibongh  Him  we  are  jnitified-byHis  blood  ;"  ''  inllim  ire  have  redamp- 
tion  tlmagh  Hia  blood,  even  the  forgiveneia  oC  sins  "  (JX/om.  v.  9  ;  Eph. 
i-  7.)  In  theM  preoion*  ewigelic  atatenients,  throe  tbiogi  are  dearlf  and 
HpreMlf  ditoriiiunated — fiiat,  the  redemption ;  Eecoodlj,  thia  redemption 
explained  to  mean  aalvation,  the  particular  blensiuga  heroiualaacod  being 
tlia  initial  onea  that  pledge  the  reat,  fur^ivenus  and  justification  i  thirdly, 
the  rtnaom  or  aacriScial  Batisfacdon  through  which  these  bleasings  cajne  to  us 
*i  nmiera,  here  as  eisenhere  briefly  and  piucularly  expreseed  by  the  wordi, 
''Hit  bkiod."  The  redomptioa  coren  every  aspect  of  our  rain.  Am  we 
doomed — "condemned  alreadyl"  ''Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
cane  of  the  Uw,  being  made  a  curse  for  us  "(Gal.  iii.  13.)  Are  we  thralls 
o[  tin  itaelf  1  Prom  this  ''  our  vain  conre nation,"  or  sinful  ooaduct,  ''  we 
ue  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ "  (I  Pet.  i.  18,  19. }  Are  wa 
tbnlls  of  death  and  the  gravel  Our  Kinsman' Kedeemor  brings  to  us 
tbe  "redemption  of  the  bi^y"  as  well  ai  "the  redemption  of  thca  oul ;  " 
ud  when  "  death  is  swallowed  up  in  Tictory'*our  redemption  will  bo  coiii- 
fdeted"  (Bom.  yuL  23;  Paa.  xlix.  8;  I  Cor.  xv.  64,).  Hence  the  "new 
•aDg"of  tite  redeemed  in  heaven,  old,  yet  ever  new  :  "Thou  art  worthy, 
fur  Then  waat  slain,  and  haat  redeemed  ua  to  God  by  T^y  blood  out  of  every 
kiadred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto  our 
God  kings  and  priests,  and  wo  shall  reiga  on  the  earth." 

Header,  only  know  your  Bedeemer  through  this  Divine  rausoiu, 
ad  not  praise  merely,  but  lifelong  devotion  will  be  the  lir^t 
pnmptings  of  your  emancipated  spirit  towards  you;  gtafiona  Redeemer. 
fra  will  then  count  it  freedom  to  servo  Him  who  rei^ocmed 
ym  from  servitude.  A  gentleman,  viaiting  a  slave  mart,  was  deeply 
DOTsd  by  the  i^ony  of  a  slave  girl  who  had  bean  delicat^sly  reared,  and 
fetred  that  she  might  fall  into  the  hand^  of  a  rough  master.  He  iii- 
ijnired  her  price,  paid  it  to  the  slave-holder,  then  placed  thu  bill  of  sale  in 
ber  own  hands,  telling  her  she  was  free,  and  could  unw  go  home.  The 
slare-girl  could  not  realise  the  change  at  first,  but,  running  after  her  re- 
deeioer,  cried,  "  He  has  redeemed  me  1  he  has  redeemed  mo  !  Will  'j'Ki 
UtiMht  \joitr  tervant  1 "  Let  this  illustrate  (he  ccnucction  between  realised 
redemption  through  the  ransom  of  the  Redoomera  blood,  and  the  buoy- 
uey  of  a  free  conscience,  and  the  loyalty  of  a  lovisg  heart  (Rom.  vi.  ll-l-t.) 

UI.  Job  believed  in  a  Comi.io  Itlessiah ;  not  only  as  One  than  living, 
bat  at  One  who,  in  fulfilment  of  His  redemptive  work,  was  to  "  stand  in  tht> 
litter  dsy  on  the  earth."  From  the  first  Qaspcl  in  Edon,  it  was  knowtk 
that  the  promised  Deliverer  should  be  of  "  the  seed  of  the  woman."  He 
*H,  therefore,  expected  nut  only  as  a  Redeemer,  but  aa  a  ^iiuman- 
Redeemer— a  Redeemer  who  should  be  cne  day  seen,  .standing  on  the  earth 

I 
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M*  DMB  tmumg  men.  Bat  to  wUdi  admit  4om  Jab  ban  nfor  t  Is  it  t*  the 
Fint «  to  lli«  SceoDdt— to  tho  iaj  of  Ohcut's  IiiMn»tion  I  or  to  tlw  di? 
of  glorioaa  B«MiiTMtim  1  Manj  adopt  the  lattar  new.  We  pnfv  to 
luuUntand  the  fomer.  Feriwpa  Ae  mora  oMreet  interpretaticMi  wooM 
lead  na  to  diaeem  hare  a  fniioa  of  both.  Job**  view  waa  at  beet  diitant 
aad  dim.  Bodi  Adrent*  wonld  ptobablj  be  aeen  b;  him  together,  the  one 
^ojeoted  npon  the  other,  with  bo  interapace  aa  yet  diacemiUe  between. 
So,  rerj  miMdi,  did  the  two  adrenta  appear  eren  to  Ohriat'a  diamplee  ;  how 
mndi  more  to  ancient  patriardia  1  The  fint,  or  Inoamatioti  aide  of  the 
tenth,  wonld  be  the  (me  aeareet  and  oteaieat  to  Job.  To  affirm,  aa  aome  do, 
that  nnleaa  Job  atood  glorified  in  hie  reanneotion  body  in  contrast  to  that 
uleerona  and  wasted  thing  witii  which  Ma  frienda  taunted  him  as  a  ghaitly 
witnos  of  hii  ain,  he  woold  hare  no  rindioation  at  all,  ia  going  mnob  too 
far  ;  while  to  affirm  that  the  worda,  "  whom  mine  «yu  ahall  behold,"  necea- 
aaiily  imply  the  resurrection  of  the  body  with  its  visual  organs,  ia  sonly  ^ 
caricatmr«  of  a  aober  exposition.  Job  would  stand  sufficiently  vindieated 
whsB  he  stood  emancipated  from  that  loathsome  robe  of  wasted  flesh,  a  pure 
disembodied  spirit,  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  welcome,  and  in  the  serene 
radiance  of  the  beatific  Tision  ;  thongh,  unqneitionably,  the  resurrection  body 
wonld  be  to  Job  Vhe  crown  and  climax  of  glorioiu  and  Tictorioos  vindication. 
Let  each  ohootto  the  view  that  beat  conunends  itself  to  him  ;  meanwhile,  we 
declare  for  the  first  Advent,  the  Incarnation  of  Heasiah,  and  His  appearance 
on-  earth  for  redeeming  ends,  aa  the  thing  most  prominent  in  the  view  of 
Job  ;  for  tUa  is  the  most  natural  reference  of  the  ezpreasian  "  the  latter 
day"  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  worda,  ai  we  shall  see,  to  carry  us  beyond 
that  stage ;  and  there  waa  everything  in  Job's  caae  to  drive  him  for  comfort 
to  the  Incarnation,  whidi  carried  in  its  bosom  the  Atonement — that  prime 
dootrine  of  Redemption,  and  that  one  ground  of  hope  for  the  patriardi, 
now  oonaciciialy  shivering  in  the  chill  presence  of  death.  For  while,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  friends'  chargee,  he  rightly  vindicates  his  innocence,  in  letation 
to  hie  God,  Job  felt  and  owned  himself  a  nnner.  In  that  all-piercing  li^t 
he  ooold  but  uaj,  "  1  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  in  aahes."  Tlie 
Xncanato  Redeemer  and  Hia  atoning  work— that  was  Job's  answer  and  only 
plea  before  Ood  and  man. 


Setter  fsoM  JsoBX  ^asloc  io  Jaue  S^lor. 

The  following  letter  waa  addressed  by  Isaac  Tijlor,  of  Stanford  Riven, 
to  his  gifted  rister  Jane,  when  the  writer  was  only  about  twenty-three  yeui 
of  age.  This  fact,  tho  maturity  of  thought  displayed,  and  the  germs  dis- 
coTerable  (as  in  hia  remarks  upon  the  Intermediato  State)  of  works  since 
known  to  fame,  an  of  literary  and  biographioal  value. 

Bat  it  ia  mtare  for  the  sake  of  the  thonghta  themselves  that  the  letter  i* 
here  offered  to  the  reader.  They  constituto  something  of  a  Philosophy  of 
Religions  Experience,  and  thus  a  help  in  the  culture  of  that  inner  life  of  tha 
soul  for  which,  amidst  the  activitiH,  aecular  and  religious  of  our  day,  we  un 
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indMiyerd  finding  no  time.  In  thia  portion  of  Um  letter  thai*  an  oOTenl 
pHAiDiid,  u  wall  u  moat  praotioal  obaamtians,  iriudi  ■»  ofUQ  delivwed 
with  apigrammatie  tacaeneaa.  8aA  a  laUar,  I  ventuFe  to  tbiok,  ahotild  not 
nnain  in  obliriOD.  J.  Qilbibi,- Matden  Aah.    Jan.,  1877. 

"  If  loTe  were  voluble,  dear  Jane,  I  ohould  not  now  be  at  a  loaa,  bub  lore 
ii  a  pmg,  and  a  pai^  ia  aomething  that  ia  iaespretnbh.  Ton  know  how 
ueera  and  anziona  ia  my  sffootion;  perhapa  a  aimilaiitr  in  oectain  in* 
dcacribabU,  tfaongh  aignifinant  f«aturea  of  intoUeotaal  aad  nKoal  eharacter  haa 
beaa  the  occaaion  of  a  matual  attraction  of  which  we  were  hardly  ooDodoiu, 
bnt  vhidi  jret  enablea  oa  often  to  imdaratand  each  other  intuitivelf ,  and  to 
ooiBpara  feelii^  with  the  nae  of  few  worda. 

"  I  cannot  help  tlunking,  too,  that  we  ohould  find  a  great  aimilarlt;  in  the 
batorj  of  those  intellectoal  leraa  which,  tkon^  they  excite  little  or  no 
obserration,  are  most  emphatically  the  eventi  of  life;  indeed,  they  oom' 
mimly  paaa  upon  ua  without  exhibiting  any  external  aigna  of  their  operation, 
bat  thoae  unobrious  variationa  of  expreaiion  and  manner  which  lore  onlj' 
■ill  obaerre,  congeniality  rightly  interpret,  and  delicaoy  Icnow  how  to 
treat.  Through  theie  aeaaona  we  often  past  alone ;  thoae  with  whom  we 
>»lk  through  the  common  acenea  of  life  neither  aee  the  wavea  with  which 
n  are  atmggliog,  nor  hear  the  winda  that  ahake  ua.  Our  diatreaa  ia  known 
only  to  Him  who  ia  leading  na  through  it, — '  Who  atajeth  Hia  rough  wind, 
aiidaetteth  a  bound  to  the  watera  that  they  may  not  paoa.'  They  are  indeed 
lunally  caaea  to  which  adrice  aeema  bnt  little  applicable,  and  perhapa  aym- 
[othy  afforda  the  only  kind  of  aaaiatanoe  tiiat  we  can  receive  from  othera. 
To  know  that  the  one  or  two  who  know  and  love  ua  are  watching  with  na 
t'<T  the  morning,  relievea  the  gloomiuaaa  of  the  night. 

''It  haia  been  with  the  deepeat  interest  that  I  hare  received  from  S ao 

aiodh  of  your  own  account  aa  ahe  thought  neoeaaary,  to  give  me  aome  idea 
<-f  joor  caae,  and  to  enable  me  to  aympathioe  and  communicate  with  yon. 
Bdc  yon  muat  not  expect  from  mc  direct  advice  or  guidance,  for  in  attempt- 
ing to  aiTord  either,  I  feel  that  I  am  myaelf  but  an  infant  in  experience,  and  in 
a  lunner  but  reoently  bom  into  the  v  arid  of  reality.  I  am  indeed  conaciona 
p(  a  material  change  or  augmentation  having  taken  place  in  the  atyle  of  m; 
I'pinioiiB,  aenaationa,  and  habita  within  the  paat  year  ;  and  X  ihould  hope  a 
^reat  deal  from  your  coming  under  the  infiuence  of  aome  of  thoae  favotmble 
nRomatancea  to  which,  aa  the  meaua,  I  attribute  the  alteration  in  my  own 
caw.  Bueh  are ; — a  audden  change  of  external  modea  and  habita  ;  the  in- 
Buenee  of  a  new  atyle  of  apiritual  inatruction,  however  excellent  that  hitherto 
fujoyed ;  a  conaU^t  neteaaitf  for  reference  to  principle,  both  for  support 
and  direction ;  the  atrengtb^iing  and  conaolidating  feelii^  of  paraonal 
integrality,  ariaing  from  our  aeporation  from  thoae  objeeta  upon  which  we 
bite  been  aocuatomed  to  lean,  and  of  which  we  have  conaidered  ouraelves 
lint  aa  a  part  ;  the  more  freqnent  opportunity  and  ooeaaion  for  intellectual 
ution;  and,  not  leoat,  affectionate  paraonal  intercoutae  with  the  excellent, 
the  amiable,  and  the  intellectual,  and  in  thia  respect  how  are  we  privileged  ! 
'Hicaa  maj  be  called  the  moral '  Air  and  Sxeroiae  '—that  are  eaaential  to 
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tbe  he&lth  add  giowtli  of  Uie  oharuitor,  and  there  is  porlMp*  luoiltf  wme- 
thing  morbid  in  the  itate  of  mind  that  is  the  result  of  a  long  continued 
privation  of  tliem.  The  aymptomi  of  snch  a  oaae  are  ustialljr  of  the  tijphtu 
kind, — it  ia  a  sort  ot  jail  fever ;  when  the  nnaeen  things  of  i«ligian  are  d*eU 
npon,  it  is  rather  a  melancholy  or  sentimental  consolation  that  is  deiired 
from  them,  than  the  strength  and  stimulna  and  cheerfulness  that  are  taited 
to  the  working-day  of  life  in  which  we  have  ao  much  to  accompliah ;  it  ii  thf 
religion  of  one  in  prison,  who  hu  no  opportunity  of  showing  that  thoujh 
she  has  indeed  consolations  for  the  solitary,  '  her  delights  are  in  the  habit- 
able parts  of  the  earth.' 

"  I  believe,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  we  are  obliged  to  tue  religico),  vo 
naturally  proceed  from  general  and  vague  notions,  that  make  up  a  sort  uf 
Deistical  Christianity,  towards  an  explicit  adoption  of  those  great  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  which  consistt  its 
real  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  as  he  is. 

"  Though  I  have  heard  something,  I  feel  myself  writing  to  you  veiy  mu<l> 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  oharacter  of  your  present  feelingB  ;  I  can  there- 
fore only  lay  hold  of  the  tu^ottd  analogy  between  us,  and  endeavour  to 
write  as  it  were  to  mytdf, 

"  I  wish  indeed  that  the  subject  tkat  is  roost  interesting  to  all  of  us  in  our 
doaets  were  not  so  much  a  prisoner  there.  Free  and  aSectionata  cummiini- 
oation  on  the  subject  of  religious  feeling  has  a  most  kindly  and  powerful 
influenoe ;  it  elicits  religion  from  the  ctU,  and  subject*  it  to  a  gracefuUf 
familiar  relation  to  the  common  feelings  and  realities  of  life ;  our  penonal 
religion  should  have  the  air  of  being  aooustomed  to  good  company.  This 
kind  of  correspondence  with  those  we  love  tends  as  an  auxiliary  to  satisfy 
the  mind  in  its  choice ;  it  connects  the  subject  with  the  moat  agreeable 
associations  ;  in  an  honest  mind  it  acts  strongly  in  urging  ui  to  &«  all  thxl 
partiality  believes  of  lu ;  and  it  often  transfers  from  the  relative  aSectiun.' 
a  superadded  warmth  of  feeling  to  devotional  objects.  And  of  every  aid  for 
this  latter  purpose  we  had  need  avail  ourselves,  for  it  ia  toarmth  that  is  the 
great  requisite.  From  the  warmth  that  melts  the  heart  flow  humility  and 
contritioD  ;  it  is  warmth  that  softens  the  heart  that  enables  it  to  receivt^ 
the  impression  of  a  new  character ;  it  is  from  warmth  as  a  revivifying  ao'l 
stimulating  principle  that  activity  and  energy  are  derived.  That  is  to  saj, 
it  is  in  the  movement  of  the  affections  that  the  principle  of  religion  consists, 
— in  their  movement  towards  the  spiritual  and  nnseen  objects  of  faith, 
from  the  perception  of  which  as  they  are,  fear  and  sorrow,  and  love  and 
reliance,  and  zeal,  are  the  natural  remits. 

"But  lAeifare  objects  of  faith,  and  we  are  creatures  of  sense.  Itisdifficutt 
for  us  to  gronnd  either  onr  feelings  or  otir  actions  upon  any  but  sensible 
evidence.  The  assent  given  to  a  proposition  (not  the  subject  of  experienc») 
goes  but  a  little  way  towards  forming  a  motive  of  action,  and  it  appears  thai 
in  this  circumstance  consists  the  probationary  nature  of  our  present  state,— 
that  is,  in  the  natural  disadvantage  to  which  those  objects  are  subjected, 
which,  if  apprehended  in  their  real  relation  to  us,  would  leave  na  no  choice 
or  room  for  moral  exerciae.     An  effectual  and  lasting  counteraction  of  thf 
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uodoe  Maenee  of  the  objects  of  seoie,  wtd  a  snffident  impreMlon  of  thode 
u(  biUi,  I  believa  is  always  derived  from  the  immediAte  interpositioa  of 
liiiiDB  tjpmej,  '  By  grace  are  yo  saved  tlirmigh  faith  ; '  that  ia,  mch  an 
iiupBHioa  of  wueon  thing*  aa  amounts  to  a  prevailing  motive,  '  and  that  not 
J  fonnelres,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.'  But  with  as  still  are  those  means  uf 
<!ienibiiig  the  desired  impression,  which  wa  make  nse  of  to  attain  similar 
eiidi  in  other  things.  Perhaps  the  easential  purport  of  theee  means,  even 
w  tlw  advanced  Christian,  is  that  of  forming  a  natural  corrective  to  the 
uitorU  diwdyantage  under  which  their  objects  labour.  In  the  assiduous  use 
<ii  these  means  lies  our  duty,  and  if  we  fail,  the  neglect  of  them  constitutes 
-JUT  guilt 

"  ReligiouB  progress,  then,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  onrselves,  consists  in 
tli«  scqairement  of  a  certain  temper,  fonuded  upon  our  relation  to  unseen 
tilings.  To  the  spirit oally-minded  man,  who  malios,  who  has  long  made 
ibem,  the  ^inoipal  subject  of  his  thoughts,  they  are  as  real,  and  are  as 
Miucb  matters  of  esperieuce  as  any  of  the  objects  around  him,  and  his 
aindaot  and  conversation  are  characterised  by  the  place  they  occupy  in  his 
mind.  This  is  indeed  a  desirable  state,  and  it  ia  the  proper  object  of  our 
>>!i!utiun.  But  such  a  predominating  impressiun  of  the  excellence  of 
-■f'irjtoal  objects  ;  such  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  personal  unworthi- 
iiess;  such  a  distinct  personal  referentie  to  the  Saviour  as  our  living  nod 
pnuDt  Friend  ;  and  such  a  single  view  to  the  glory  of  God  on  all  occasions ; 
-~tli«te  are  (as  to  us)  attalameata,  and  we  must  expect  to  find  in  a  general 
vsf  that  the  degree  of  them  bears  a  proportion  to  the  effort  we  have 
'vttoved  npon  them,  and  to  the  contiouance  of  such  efforts  as  habits.  In 
'hii  geoeral  way  they  are  snhject  to  the  common  laws  of  habit,  and  are 
"pcDto  the  illimitable  hope  of  prepress  derived  from  the  power  of  that  law  of 
•■at  nature  which  may  be  called  Moral  Momentum.  And  while  we  maintain 
■„  dHutaut  reference  to  God,  as  the  God  of  Grace,  and  the  Givar  of  evety 
'joud  and  perfect  gift,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  calculate  upon  the  effects  that 
i"if  remit  from  the  common  principles  of  our  constitution  ;  especially  as 
we  Ks  that  in  general  the  good  we  derive  from  the  Divine  mercy  is  commu- 
riicsted  thrungh  the  medium  of  the  operation  of  these  common  principles.  Our 
tdurti,  according  to  the  established  order  of  things,  are  made  the  couditions 
'i  most  of  the  mercies  we  receive.  '  We  pray  for  a  falessLng  upon  our 
ccdeavoari  ;'  the  prayer  that  is  not  accompanied  with  a  purpose  of  effort  is 
vuo,  er  hypocritical,  and  if  it  be  not  actually  followed  by  such  effort,  it  will 
ITobaUy  be  fmitleas. 

"  In  ooonaction  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  importance  of  a  counter' 
i'lkociiig  impression  of  unseen  things,  I  would  recommend  to  you,  dear 
•isno,  the  enclosed  book,  by  which  indeed  the  train  of  my  thoughts  has  been 
insensibly  biassed, — 'Bennett  onthe  Intermediate  State.'  Independent  of  any 
"pinion  q{  the  soundness  of  his  argument  in  particular  oases,  the  impression 
it  has  made  upon  those  of  our  friends  who  have  read  it  has  been  of  the  moat 
%rceable  and  beneficial  kind, — both  as  it  greatly  facilitates  our  realising 
iu  subject,  and  a*  it  insensibly  awakens  desires  towards  it.  It  ^ords 
'atisfsetion,  too,  as  it  implies  natnrally,  with  all  the  evidence  of  consistent 
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tmtii;  those  great  peculioritieB  whicli  diaUngnisIi  the  plan  which  Ood  hit 
oontrired  for  ua,  from  that  which  we  are  all  perpetoallf  inelined  to  omitiin 
for  onrselrea.  It  exhibite  to  iu,  on  all  these  grand  truthaj  the  Great  Seal 
of  Deity — that  mark  which  distinfrnishefl  idl  the  woi^  of  Him  wboeethougfata 
and  way!  are  not  only  above,  but  different  from  our  Uioughta  and  mp. 
It  exhibtta  the  Saviour  as  the  Recoverer  of  a  people  to  Himself  from  a  world 
that  lieth  in  wiclcedneM.  It  eotiblei  ui  more-  diatinctly  to  Tefer-t»  Him  irbo 
is  the  Mediator  between  Gh>d  and  hie  fallen  creatorea, — to  Hi'"  who  caow 
in  the  sight  of  all  intelligent  creatm«a  to  make  a  way  for  onr  restoratioa,— 
who  now  'lireth  to  make  intereetiion  for  ub,'  and  to  conduct  na  tbroagb 
life  to  Himself, — who,  after  death,  will  preMire  and  support  our  apiiib 
whi^  we  have  committed  to  Him  till  that  day  when  He  will  finish  tmr 
■alvatiou  by  redeeming  our  forfeited  bodies  from  the  grave.  In  this  li^t 
a!BO  we  see  impressively  onr  own  situation  as  rteipients  of  Mercy,  in  whom 
previous  qualification  can  have  no  place,  and  ss  depending  contiunally  upon 
Him  for  oar  deliverance  from  this  evil  world. 

"  All  those  great  troths  are  indeed  in  the  Bible,  and  they  are  all  oaiontial 
to  onr  waati,  but  we  need  continually  to  have  them,  as  it  were,  re-preaohed  (o 
us.  tt  is  trae  that  when  these  great  points  aie  received  as  the  otmseqnenoe  of 
the  mind's  being  impressed  with  the  sense  of  its  situation  and  interests,  they 
carry  with  them  their  own  evidence,  the  evidence  of  feeling  and  experience  ; 
for  in  general,  doubts  vanish  as  the  truth  we  hope  in  becomes  essential  to  n«, 
and  appears  implied  in  our  wants  and  desires.  But  even  then  it  affords 
satisfaction  to  follow  a  train  of  conclusions  drawn  from  m  different  direetioo, 
and  to  find  it  terminate  in  the  same  point ;  and  especially  with  those  subjects 
which  we  receive  wholly  by  revelation,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  iUnitrated 
their  natural  and  necessary  connection  with  things  whidi  we  see  and  know. 
This  is  perhaps  the  course  with  all  oar  practical  opinions  ;  they  are  in  the 
first  instance  the  natural  and  uniform  result  (allowing  for  external  inflnenoe) 
of  our  state  of  mind  ;  when  they  are  thus  admitted,  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
employed  to  justify  them  to  the  judgment,  which  always  requires  of  us  tbo 
compliment  of  being  consulted  ;  we  are  reasonable,  but,  as  to  our  feeling* 
and  actions,  not  resaomng  creatures.  Our  proper  criterion  of  practical  truth 
is  a  referencs  to  the  Moral  Sense,  as  it  is  corrected  by  Revelation ;  and 
satisfaction  as  to  the  truth  of  our  o«ed  is  the  reward,  or  consequenoe,  of  B- 
consciantiouB  subjection  to  the  Moral  Sense  ;  '  If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he 
.shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.' 

' '  I  dare  say  you  have  found,  as  is  perhaps  the  general  case  wiUi  tkooght- 
f  u1  minds,  that  the  moat  efficacious  kind  of  atimnlns  is  that  darired  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  ifeiirtiiltne*)  of  spiritual  objects.  'To  them  that  believe' 
— to  those  whose  conviction  amounts  to  a  prevailing  motive, — *  Christ  ii 
precious,'  forinHis  favour  all  the  desired  objects  are  contained  ;  and  of  thia 
favour  those  have  the  first  and  true  sign  who  desire  and  seek  it ;  this  is  onr 
qualification,  the  first  of  those  with  which  He  provides  ua. 

"  Perhaps  the  two  things  that  most  frequently  operate  in  preventing  a 
oimplete  subjection  to  Mercy  as  it  ia  proposed  to  us,  oi*, — ft  feeUng.  not 
amounUng  to  a  self-righteoua  opinion,  bat  consisting  in  a  difficulty  of 
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ralinquialuDg  all  ref«i«naa  to  tbe  itats  of  the  mind  u  q,iuJiGcative  to  its 
ncaption;  and  an  inaplneH  to  tmUw  the  oompwsion  of  the  Savioor 
toKudi  liniien,  and  to  believe  that  the  way  ia  irhioh  ve  seek  Him  it  not  one 
ofbt  to  Ood,  bat  Hi*  ofier  to  ua.  In  the  tears  of  a  broken  spirii  both  thew 
JiffieoltiM  aze  diaaolred, — eameet  hninilitf  prevails,  for  it  ii  upon  this 
■piiit  that  Ood  beitowt  gtaoo. 

"Hwnili^  t — Qjg  idoMwhjch  th«  Soriptorea  enable  us  to  affix  to  thiitetm 
MMB  to  malu  it  oompiehand  almoat  evoiything  that  is  proper  to  oi.  It  is  a 
tens  betoiging  flxidnsirelf  to  the  religion  whiob  Ood  haa  rerealedi  and  is 
iadwd  as  peculiar  a  part  of  revelation  as  the  dootrioe  of  the  Beean«ction ; 
it  it  that  which  stamps  Bsrelation  as  oonbuning  the  religion  proper  to  Mait. 
Hnmilitj  is  the  gntoe  that  moat  characteristieallj  distingoiBhes  die  man  who 
«iio;t  the  favour  of  his  Uaker.  It  is  the  temper  of  all  others  most  opposed 
to  that  of  thr  world.  It  is  the  grsoe  which  affords  the  widest  field  for  great 
■ttaimnents,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  exists  might  be  taken  as  a  sort  of 
Thermometer  of  character.  The  tendency  of  any  doctrine  to  prodnce 
HiuniUty  forms  perhaps  our  surest  test  of  its  truth.  Humility  ia  the 
gnsmdwork  of  faith,  and  of  patience ;  it  is  the  vital  principle  of  gratitude, 
of  love,  and  of  activity.  Humility  is  the  faelii^;  that  results  from  an 
impression  of  our  character  and  state  with  reference  to  our  relations  to 
Qod ;  and  implies,  as  an  essenUal  circumstance,  tliat  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
d  setMfi,  and  hai  a  direct  reference  to  tlie  good  with  which  it  compares 
itielf.  And  thus  it  is  distinguished  from  Despondency,  which  is  the  effect 
of  nmilar  apprehensions  npon  the  mind  in  an  inactive  state, — wanting  com- 
nKmly  the  referenoe  to  Ood,  and  desire  towards  the  good,  of  whidi  it 
peroeiTes  itself  destitnte.  When  the  sickened  mind  at  last  perceives  that 
its  happiness  cannot  be  derived  from  any  species  of  enjoynient,  bat  that  it 
most  be  the  result  of  its  exertions,  despondency  ia  perhaps  the  usual  imme- 
ditto  remit.  At  this  jancturo,  if  the  ohancter  is  rescued,  its  recovery  first 
ippean  in  that  geuoiae  operation  of  humility  which  inspires  the  feeling — 
'  that  it  is  worth  while  to  be  happy,'  and  in  the  consequent  conviction  that 
'  it  it  duf  doty  to  be  happy.'  These  feelingi,  supposing  throughoat  that 
tb^have  a  refarenoe  to  Qod,  may  truly  be  called  'gracious  affections,'— 
th^  are  the  first  signs  of  the  htmd  of  God.  Humility,  as  the  opposite 
t)  thU  Pride,  which  is  the  great  chaiaoteristio  of  the  natural  state  of  every 
hstit,  is  the  graoe  which  we  have  all  to  acquire,  and  the  deficiency  of  nhidi 
■eemi  the  great  obstacle  to  our  growth  in  other  graoei. 

"  peaking  indeed  of  hnmili^  as  descriptive  of  individual  character,  I  really 
think,  at  do  yonr  friends,  dear  Jane,  that  it  is  your  faitiag,  and  that  your 
penonal  hnmility  may  have  had  a  repressing  inSuence  upon  your  religions 
ftelings.  To  a  mind  so  disposed,  and  inclined  to  retrospective  thoughtfulness 
and  self-observation,  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  danger  in  adopting  it  as  a  ml» 
not  to  make  too  much  reference  to  the  '  weather  glass '  of  the  mind  ;  that 
if,  not  to  toko  too  much  notice  of  its  varying  phenomena,  of  which  perhaps 
d>e  majori^  have  their  origin  in  causes  quite  extfancout  to  any  moral  or 
nhpeuB  inflnenoe.  The  subjection  to  them,  or  the  anxious  retrospect  of 
Uim,  furnish  matter  for  many  of  onr  morbid  feelings ;  we  mi^  indeed 
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Boinetimea  learn  wudom  from  &iul7aiiig  them,  and  in  m  genml  waj  Ui^ 
■upplj  the  anbjecta  of  humQiation  ;  bnt  onT  part  U  'foigetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,'  whether  attainment*  or  defioienoiea,  to  'prea  forward  to 
ilioM  that  are  before.'  Whatever  waa  our  atate  of  feeling  In  the  moment 
that  U  paat,  it  ia'onr  boaineaa  and  wiadom  in  ttif  moment  to  feel  aa  beoomea 
III.  It  is  perhapa  aa  important  in  morala  aa  in  phTKc  to  prevent  the  reonr^ 
rence  of  the  animal  apirita  to  Uie  diaeaaed  parL  The  aiok  maa-mnat  not 
think  that  he  ia  tU,  bnt  thnt  he  ii  eonvaleteeKt. 

"  I  am  really  ■ony,  dear  Jane,  to  sm  to  what  a  length  I  hare  dilated, 
eapecialljr  with  the  fear  that  you  may  find  what  I  have  aaid  quite  inappli- 
cable to  yonr  feelings.  After  all,  my  oonaolation  ia  that  yon  do  not  raat 
upon  any  aaaiatanoe  that  I  conld  yield,  '  Tonr  eyea  are  np  nnto  the  Zioid 
from  whence  Cometh  your  help.'  It  is  'in  waiting  upon  BiM-^a  waiting 
for  Him— that  yoa  will  find  rest  nnto  your  sonl.' 

"  And  it  is  in  this  view  that  I  feel  more  aatisfectian  in  praying  for  yon, 
than  in  attempting  to  adTiss  yon  ;'and  if  it  be  any  comfort  to  you  to  know 
it.  be  assured,  dear  Jane,  that  you  are  very  frequently  the  anhject  of  my 
Itetitions.  Many  promissa  are  connected  with  such  ezpreaaions  of  mental 
vnxiety  ;  it  is  not  an  idle  form,  or  a  romantic  hope,  that  is  the  ground  of  it. 
Recollect  that  the  condition  of  happiness  is  exertion ;  think  how  much  is 
irithin  the  power  of  continued  effort ;  remember  that  Qod  is  '  a  rewarder  id 
those  that  diligently  seek  Him ' ;  and  that  He  will  be  found  of  thoee  who 
seek  Him.  '  Think  of  the  valne,  reality,  and  neameia  of  the  great  object  of 
this  Ufe,  and  think  especially  of  the  Friend  of  sinners.  Bnt  as  I  might  go 
on,  through  another  sheet,  withont  satisfying  myself,  I  will  only  enteeat 
that  if  thia  letter  should  produoe  no  other  good  effect,  it  may  at  least  serr* 

ns  a  token  of  the  oStection  of  your  brother,  Jb-^ac — . 

"  ApHl  ISa,  1811." 


^suritutt  ^issioQs  in  t^e  3)urku{r  €n^in. 


0  the  grave  events  transpiring  In  the  Turkish  Empiie,  to  which 
public  attention  his  been  called,  the  work  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Amsrican  Board, 
—with  a  partial  BicBpHon  in  Bolgatia,— has  gone  on  with  little  intermptian.  The 
popnlnr  mind  has  been  gteatly  excited  snd  nnsettlad,  hat  in  nany  cases  bm*  ha*» 
setmed  only  the  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  OospsI  as  the  message  of  rest  and  bops. 
The  need  of  its  qniokening,  elevating,  trsnsfi«iiing  power,  to  monld  the  thcnght  and 
sentimcoit  of  the  diverse  popqlations  of  Tnrkey,  and  to  miss  np  a  body  of  inteUigeat, 
thoughtful  statesmen  to  meet  the  political  aqd  social  questions  of  the  time,  was 
uever  more  apparent  Not  indifferent  ipeoUton  to  the  soenu  and  evenU  ''V^g 
place  about  them,  the  American  nuMiooaries,  as  a  body,  have  regarded  their  mi-'™ 
as  one  of  peace  and  gcod-vUl  to  all,  and  have  looght  to  avoid  noneoeewry  compli- 
cations  that  might  compromise  their  woik,  and  the  personal  nfety  of  their  hauliM, 
or  of  those  who  hsTe  accepted  the  truth  at  thnr  hands.  It  has  been  a  trying  and 
n  difficult  pontioD,  hut  so  wisely  has  it  been  held  that  it  is  believed  their  inflnsoea 
will  only  be  the  greater  with  oil  claHes— with  Tntks  as  well  as  nominal  OhtMioiH 
—when  the  pnaent  stress  Is  orer.    They  have  Islt-^n  view  of  the  w<nk  ainady 
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iiwiiliiheil  tat  Chiiit,  and  of  the  nore  tbta  two  Iiimdr«d  ChritUan  oommnnitiH 
KaUB«dUtnnighUie«iii^re,  illuitimtirgby  their  edncttion  and  Cbristi&n  cbuactar 
lbs  leaign  ioBnutoet  of  Uia  Qospel  ;  couBideriiis  also  the  inflnencea  exerted  in 
ninig  the  atandud  of  public  morality,  in  pTcmoting  populai  edneation,  and  fnr- 
oiihiag  bum  miaaioiiaiy  pem,  in  four  different  Ivigatgee,  neaily  a  fourth  part  of 
iH  the  litwatnie  offarBd  to  the  pe(^«,  and  distributed  widely  from  the  Dannb«  to 
the  Ei^hntM ;  ud  yet  more  in  view  of  the  ddTotion  and  loIf-aMiIfioe  of  ao  maoy 
oAkmeaaadvamen — they  havo  fUt  tMnred  of  the  DiTine  care,  and  Oiat  whateT«r 
<Im  night  happoi,  whateTcr  ohangoa  might  occar,  the  kingdom  of  Chmt  would  b« 
nltiiMtdr  aataUiahed  la  the  empire.  To  thia  end  they  would  bend  every  effort, 
VDold  ate  the  T»riotu  aganciaa  now  at  their  diapoaal,  uid  would  aak  for  the 
gtaaiOM  and  bcuty  oo-opentian  of  the  eharchea  at  home. 

It  ii  not  eaay,  by  any  itatiatiei,  to  ettinute  the  religious  and  edaofttional  foicea 
now  at  work  in  the  em^e.  In  mott  of  the  great  centres  ot  inBuooce  the  Oospel 
u  preached,  chnrchei  have  been  gathered,  achooli  eatabliahed,  and  a  Christian 
litnatorepnt  intocircniation.  Two  hnndredand  sixty  youngmin  are  to  be  found 
ia  the  coUogei  and  higher  aeniinariea ;  aa  many  young  womea  are  in  boarding 
■chooli  nnder  Christian  infloence ;  while  graduatea  from  these  inititationi,  aa 
CTingeUitB  and  teachera,  and  in  Chiialian  bomoa,  are  rapTodaciog  the  leasona 
1%  have  learned  from  the  h'ps  and  lives  of  the  miuionariee.  In  sjiite  of  all  the 
p«li[ical  disturbance*,  larger  congregations  than  usnal  have  been  gathaiod  among 
the  Bulgarians,  and  r^ligioiu  publications  have  fouud  a  much  wider  circulation 
tlian  erer  before.  The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  is  more  and  more 
oiNniBging,  aod  the  time  has  come  for  (nUrged  eSbrta  in  their  biAair.  In  the 
ngiont  lately  deaolated  bf  famine,  hundreds  wbo  hnve  never  listened  before  are  now 
«ag(r  ksann  of  the  Oospel,  and  no  limit  but  the  ability  of  the  mUsionsriee  seeme  to 
bs  Kt  to  opportnifitiee  to  make  it  known.  Mora  interest  than  niaal  'ia  reported 
from  the  region*  of  Aintab,  Haipoot,  Van,  and  a  continuous  work  of  graoo  in 
Bitlis.  Work  among  the  women  hoe  been  projecuta'd  with  much  enoootagement 
thrm^nt  the  entire  field.  Already  eoorei  ol  young  women  educated  at  Samakov, 
Bsideaag,  Maraovan,  Aintab,  W.t..1ij  Jlardin,  and  other  places,  are  bosy  teaching 
thor  mother*,  (ister*,  nw^bonn,  and  others  in  city  and  coantry.  At  Bitlii, 
where  a  few  year*  ago  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  coatd  read,  there  are  sow  Sve 
giria'  school*,  anpported  by  the  people. 

It  has  been  found  neceaaary  to  anapend  tho  seminary  atHiinih  for  want  of  men 
In  carry  it  OD,  and  Ur.  Andrus  i*  again  left  at  Mardio  ai  the  only  ordained  mis- 
Bosary,  in  charge  of  a  district  fitted  lo  call  forth  the  boat  energies  of  not  lasa  than 
(lute  able  men.  A  first-class  physician  i*  imperatively  needed  to  tkke  up  the  work  of 
Dr.  West,  another  for  woi1{  among  tbo  Ureeks  st  Manilla,  and  another  still,  aocont' 
rsaiid  by  one  or  more  ordained  missionaries,  to  aid  in  improving  the  opportunities 
antidpated  for  labourin  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarian  mission  was  commenced  in  1S59 
■amg  a  population  numbering  nearly  five  millions.  Multitudes  of  the  "  orthodox 
fntA"  Christian*  have  shown  great  eageme**  to  securo  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
Iliur  churche*  and  schools.  Many  thousand  copiea  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
modem  tongue  have  been  *o!d  and  dittriboted  among  them.  Tbero  are  now 
fearteen  miaiianajisa  located  at  Philippoli',  Adrianople,  Eski-Agra,  and  Samokov. 
Tbece  ia  a  echool  at  Fhilippolis  for  the  traioingof  young  man  specially  for  Christian 
work ;  and  a  female  school  at  Eski-Agra  for  similar  purpose*. 

Withoot  gtnng  farther  into  detiil,  it  nay  suSco  to  point  to  Cjuatautinople  itaelf, 
uaEFeringat  thepresent  moment  tome  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  tbee^tand 
•Mp*  ct  thaaa  oflbrH.    There  » the  Bible  HooMf  tb*  oeotre  firom  whioh  go  fortit 
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tit*  Scriptures  uid  the  ohoicMt  worki  of  Qui*Uui  litentim  to  M  pui*  of  Ibe  land; 
tlittO  ia  Bobert  Collago,  m  t  Mftt  o(  high  Clulitiui  l—mlwy,  ^»f»^llf(j<»ig*  favnt  Hi 
oonBunding  lite  on  the  Botphoriii,  tli«  •UcntioD  ot  rende&ti  a&d  of  all  itnncen 
wlu  viiit  thoMpital;  uid  than  u  the  Wonv^'i  Home,  apon  thtt  bd|^U  of  SonUrii 
on  ths  Aaiatio  lide,  snggeatiiig  to  kU  obserrsM  the  Cbiiiliui  ide»  of  woman'*  place 
in  Kdet;,  uid  her  right  to  the  higfaeat  cnltore— a  moat  fitting  tribuls  of  gntitod^ 
to  God  iTOm  Americin  vomen  In  behalf  ot  womtn  m  long  degraded  in  the  Orient. 
The  men  eziateDoe  of  thue  Inititiitioiu  it  nggettiTe  beyond  Tvrtwl  exiuoMim, 
of  adnoBting  forcea,  h<uteiiing  the  new  era  of  a  Oiriitiaa  eiTilitstion. 

Thp  testinoo;  lecontl;  and  ipontanaouly  elidted  fnxn  ViKoumtaM  EtrangCord 
to  the  ezceUanoe,  BSlf-iaoriflce,  ensrgy  and  impariJaUtf  of  aome  ot  tfceae  miMiooarM* 
majr  ODCounge  KngHjli  Chiiitiani,  bj  diiect  and  indinot  iJwprt^fi  to  comnnnicate 
witti  tbeir  neceadtj. 


Vgt  ®olt  of  t^e  l^toing. 

BY  THK  BET.  W.  H.  BFATBAit, 

It  haa  been  well  remarked  that ' '  the  fint  hmir  of  the  morning  is  the  nid<ier 
of  the  day,"  and  moat  of  na  must  have  foond  ont  how  -retj  true  thai  i*< 
Our  moods,  then,  settle  to  a  large  extent  the  tone  and  temper  at  the  day. 
Thereuaprajerinlsaiah,  "Be  ihon  their  arm  every  morning,"  and  we  need 
to  takt  that  arm  :  to  commence  the  day  by  a  direct  act  of  renewed  faith — 
audi  as  leaning  upon  Qod.  Very  late  riaing,  humed  dreaaing,  and  harried 
doTOtion  make  this  impoaalblo,  and  the  penalty  of  late  evenings, — growing, 
alas  1  commoner  than  ever  in  our  day, — is  found  in  slipshod  mornings.  We 
can,  many  of  us,  remember  early  mornings  in  the  country  long  ago  ;  how 
full  of  vitality  was  the  atmosphere  which  God  had  purified  from  noxious 
elementa  during  the  night.  Yea,  and  even  in  cities  tlie  morning  air  is  fresh 
and  invigorating.  Some  of  my  readen  have  seen  morning,  however,  in  it» 
loveliest  robes ;  they  have  watched  the  amber  light  on  the  mountains,  or 
caught  its  broad  flush  of  golden  glory  on  the  sea  !  How  refreshing,  too,  i* 
the  morning  light-^after  the  sleep-cloud  has  melted  away  from  the  eyes, 
and  our  weariness  is  gone  !  But  morning  brings  with  it  the  stem  duties  of 
the  day,  and  we  know  not  what  any  one  day  may  bring  forth  1  How  swif tly 
"  every  morning  "  comes.  How  sphinz-Iiks  each  is  concerning  the  coming 
events  of  the  day,  whispering  never  a  word  of  prophecy  !  The  one  thing,  hoir- 
ever,  we  do  know  is— thst  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  our  father— 
and  that  come  what  may  in  the  new-bom  day 

"  It  csa  biiog  with  it  nothiog, 
Bat  He  Trill  bear  as  ihrough." 

Bear  I  Tes, — then  we  have  (o  lean.  And  man  is  constituted  to  lean '. 
Perhaps  yon  demur  to  this,  and  say  no  !  woman  is  1  She  it  is  that  is  st> 
unsuited  to  the  sharp  warfare,  and  rough  paths  of  life  :  she,  like  the  vine 
or  the  clematis,  needs  support.  See  to  it,  then,  that  you  preserve  the 
dtivaliy  ot  true  afiisction,  and  let  not  married  lite  sink  into  the  mere  routine 
of  bed  and  board.    A  true  Mlitleman  ia  known  pr»-emin«itlf  by  the  pre- 
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•Hnthoi  not  inerel;  of  oonrtea;,  bat  of  rMpectful  oonsidention  for  women  ! 

Birt  it  ii  not  troo  that  woman  alone  needi  to  lean  I    lliero  ia  not  k  man  «bo  - 

M^  Onm,  bat  is  dtpeadmi.    Sot  need  to  lean  ?    Wbjr,  tbe  pictnre  in  latt 

jtu't  Koytl  Academr  of  the  Widower  might  teach  ua  the  utter  helplew- 

nm  of  mtD  when  left  altme.    And  not  only  in  a  human  seow  is  their  need  . 

of  laaning.    3Ian  la  erer  a  dependent  being  ;  hii  loul  ia  conBtituted  to  reii 

•■d  nij  on  God  bia  SaTioor.    Take  )u»judjmMU :  howerer  strong  and  dear- 

it  n^r  be,  yet  how  limited  his  horiion  !    On  i^ny  one  monung,  he  cannot 

Mt  tliTOQgh  the  long  viata  of  the  day ;'  he  cutnot  tell  what  act  ahall  be  per- 

fnined  on  the  little  atage  of  hia  own  life  ;  if  no  hand  gaide  him  but  his. 

on,  httore  nightfall,  erenta  mby  hAf e  inade  bii  beat  pbma  nuactury  of 

Ibeir  endi !    It  ia  God  that  mnst  guid'e  ia  jndgment     Take  hia  «eli<«d«i .' 

enjofaUe,    perhapa,  aa  reat — with  a  book,  or  a  picture,   or  a  meditation ; 

but  if  he  haa  no  Savionr  ai  hia  own  Savioor,  what  TOiceB  hannt  him,  what' 

•  leaden  weight  Ilea  npon  the  heart  that  oeea  no  awaiting  gloiy  in  inunoT'" 

tilitfl     It    ia  God  that  mnat  talk  with  him  by  the  way.      Take  hia 

ntttfprital     There  may  hare  been  great  development  (rf  energy,  much 

pleatant  conaciouaneaa  of  ancceaa  ;  and  then  andden  tidinga  may  oome  of 

■ItipvTeck,   loaa,  and  disaster.     (1  had  almoit  croaaed  out  the  last  word, 

baeuue  it  ia  dialikable — it  ia  astrological  in  ila  birth — and  meana  the  atara 

being  againat  iia,  and  1  aappow  we  ought  to  root  heathenism  out  of  our 

ipeech  aa  well  as  out  of  our  practice.    Tribulation  is  a  for  better  word, 

beeanae  it  ia  etymologically  (»iinected  with  needful  threahing  !)    When  all 

goes  well  ontmrdly  with  a  man,  he  feels  a  aense  of  confidence  and  Emer- 

•onian  aelf-relionoe.     I  find  that  even  in    their   bomea,  when  there  is 

pruaperity,  few  men  talk  of  the  elemenli  of  their  ancceaa.    Bat  let  change 

come,  and  a  wiatful  child  can  aee  the  ahodow  of  commercial  care  on  a 

father'a  brow — and  he  will  lean  anmeirhat,  and  give  aome  meaaure  of  con- 

Gdance  even  to  a  little  child !    And  yet,  perhapa,  he  haa  no  Sariour  on 

whom  he  can  lean  each  morning  I    Aa  he  goes  forth  to  new  carea  and  new 

duties — be  boa  no  on^  to  whom  he  can  commit  hia  way.    And  take  his 

affittiont !    They  are  atronger  Uuui  hia  wUL     He  cannot  will  not  to  love,  any 

more  than  he  can  will  that  hia  heart  ahall  not  beat— and  he  finda  himself 

leaaing.     Yea.  and  leaning  a  vnetimea  on  a  broken  leed  that  will  pierce  him 

through  and  through.    8o  that  all  man'a  nature  ia  a  prophecy.     First  cornea 

that  which  ii  natond  and  afterward  that  whioh  is  apiritnal.     When  our 

faith  in  Obrist  is  strong,  and  we  teuv  hard  on  the  Saviour,  we  are  the  happiest  - 

of  beinga  ;  no  days  are  dark,  no  nighta  are  haunted  with  fears  ;  no  footsteps 

alam  ;  no  forebodings  aadden.     Ch>-iat  is  near — rery  near.     It  ii  giren  ua 

aomatimes  to  feel  tbia,  and  then  our  laya  are  "  aa  the  daya  of  heaven  on 

earth."    But  often  our  faith  ia  as  wesk  aa  our  love  ia  Txld,     But  if  God  ia 

to  be  the  arm  of  the  morning  to  eaoh  of  )is,  we  muat  first  of  all  be  brought 

nigh  by  the  blood  of  Ohriat.     Let  not  rel'gious  sentiment  cast  a  haie  over 

daoger^    If  Christ  is  to  be  the  Lord  of  every  morning,  vre  mnat  firat  of  all 

aaek  His  forgiveneaa,  and  be  numbered  with  ilia  frienda.  What,  yon  say,  will 

not  Chiiat  help  erery  one }  pity  every  one  ?  ijore  meiy  one  1    Oh,  that  we 

ail  knew  Aow  tnuehl    But  loTing  companio^hip  ia  what  ia  meant  by  the 
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Olid  of  the  morning— daily  life  in  Jems  !  T»ke  yoonalf  1  yon  go  at  mid- 
night t)i  rough  tbe  streets,  and  m  the  hnwliiig  gtowtIs  oome  ont  of  lighted 
halls  into  the  night-daricnesi,  yon  look  with  sad  hearta  on  women,  whose 
hollow  laugh  is  death  :  you  pity  them,  you  pray  for  tham  :  but  (jou  cannot 
cfftr  them  your  arm  of  help  I  That  would  mean  oompaoionKhip — fiimdihipl 
If  Christ  is  to  be  our  supporter.  He  must  fint  be  our  Saviour.  Perhaps 
many  years  of  life  have  oome  to  yon  —and  (or  a  long  time  God  has  been  tho 
God  of  eacli  morning  to  you— let  me  aay  then  that  the  hdbU  of  leaiuog  on 
Him  grows,  year  by  year,  with  the  trae  Christian.  The  m<»«  we  know 
a  being  the  more  we  oan  lean. 

There  ore  old  family  lawyen  and  old  family  doctors  that,  through  fidelity 
and  liononr  and  kindness,  have  established  a  oonfidenoa  whiob  enables  the 
obildreu  to  lean  on  the  old  friends  of  their  fathers  in  great  times  of  trial. 
We  know  more  of  Christ's  pity  and  forgiveness  and  graoinos  presence 
through  the  long  years,  and  we  can  lean  harder  than  we  once  did  !  We  can 
lean,  too,  very  hard  on  those  who  are  interttUd  in  tu.  "  The  Lord  taketh 
pleaaui«  in  His  people."  All  that  concerns  ne  is  a  matter  of  care  and 
thought  to  Him.  We  oan"reit  in  the  Lord  and  wsat  patiently  on  Him  " 
because  we  know  so  well  that  God's  arm  will  never  mi^uide,  will  never 
weary,  and  will  always  bo  the  arm  of  one  who  "  haa  u  deaire  to  the  wort  of 
Hb  bands."  Let  me  say  tbia,  too,  thai  never  can  there  oome  a  greater  joy 
to  Christian  parent*  than  when  their  children  tak^  Christ  as  their  Lord 
in  lif e*8  morning.  When  sohool-lif e  oommences,  how  r  estfnl  to  ns,  to  feel  that 
our  boya  and  girls  will  always  keep  sacred  some  time  ^eaob  morning  for  read- 
ing out  of  that  Inspired  Book  in  which  we  have  inscribed  their  namei 
and  when  married  life  begins,  the  new  furniture  and  the  presents,  and 
the  snrroundingB  of  the  abode — are  all  interesting— .  very— in  a  way !  Bat— 
the  family  altar  1  Oiai  is  the  powession  we  would  piSse  and  honour  most  of 
all.  Life  will  be  poor  and  vain  and  empty,  unless  Uhe  Saviour  is  the  God 
of  the  morning.  .^ 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  poets  that  we  areTo  measure  time  by 
heart-throbs  and  not  by  figures  on  a  dial.  Well,  certainly,  the  length  of  a 
journey  has  mudi  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  heart.  No  morning  will 
introduce  to  a  weary  pilgrimsge  if  we  take  Chriiit  with  us.  The  road  from 
Jeniaalem  to  Emmaus  was  a  long  one,  and  pfobably  Cleopas  and  hia  oom- 
panion,  might  have  wearied  often,  at  the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  fiftieth 
furlong,  but  one  day  it  was  not  long  at  all,  •'  They  lost  all  sense  of  distance 
and  weariness,  for  their  hearts  homed  wiOhin  them  listening  to  the  words  of 
Jesus,  and  their  cry  was,  "  Abide  with  ul  t  "  We  are  much  indebted  to  all 
true  eompaniooship  ;  many  a  weary  day  the  presence  of  a  friend  has 
lighted  and  the  voice  of  a  friend  has  Peered  ;  hut  after  travelling  with  the 
best  companions  for  some  weeks  ''e  somewhat  exhaust  them,  eomewhat 
tire  of  them.  We  do  not  like  to  feel-  It  to  be  so,  but  we  do  ;  and  if  at  a  certun 
point  in  our  holiday  a  fresh  companion  joins  ni  on  the  journey  or  the 
voys^e,  there  is  freshness  of  mental  life  in  the  new  converse.  But  we  never 
exhaust  Jesus  '.  He  is  "the  fulness  of  Htm  that  filleth  all  in  all,"  and 
"  of  this  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  upon  grace."  I  would  dosa 
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tltii  paper  hy  tli«  nniinder  tbftt  morningr  ["^parea  for  the  eyenmg.  Soon 
tit  iDD  will  be  in  the  weet.  The  longett  d&y  i»  but  &  dream.  As  life 
(Inm  to  a  eloae  there  ahoDld  be  gratitnde  in  Christian  retroapecUon.  God 
bia  been  out  arm,  and  nhat  ireight  have  we  not  cut  oa  Him  1  It  ha*  been 
•aid  that  in  the  roominK  *&  are  like  Atlas — we  can  bear  the  world  oil  oar 
■bonldeiB,  at  noon  we  bend  beneath  it,-  and  at  eTeninj  it  oraahes  ns  to  the 
earth !  And  this  is  tme,  when  applied  to  onr  phjraical  life  and  our 
need  at  reat  and  sleep  !  Bat  it  is  not  so  in  a  spiritual  aeiue.  With  those 
who  trmt  in  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  moming  is  Uie  Lord,  of  the 
sreniog  too.  Life's  duty  done — now  the  Bridegroom  doea  sot  leave  hia 
bride  in  the  valley  to  crush  with  aad  steps  the  long  dry  grass,  and  to  pus 
Qitder  the  cypress  shadows  alone  !  No  ;  flesh  and  heui  would  faint  and  fail 
if  this  wore  so.  We  lean  still.  Oar  fathers  have  inscribed  their  names  on 
tlie  valley  racks  with  the  old  Hebrew  motto  beneath  "  JehoTah,  Bhammah." 
"The  Lord  hath  been  hare."  Yes!  Let  not  the  yeara  or  days  of  life  remain* 
iag  to  ua,  be  orershadowed  with  a  dread  of  loneliuesa  at  death.  The  God 
<jt  the  morning  is  the  God  of  the  evening  too — for  "  even  to  your  old  age  I 
an  He,  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  I  will  cany  you."  Yea !  and  farther  still— 
"  tor  He  hath  said  I  will  ne«er  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 


WaitiKO,  quietly  waiting  I 

Close  by  the  river's  aide  ; 
Amidst  the  hush  of  the  evening, 

Watching  the  gentle  tide. 
With  the  noise  and  strife  behind  n 

And  the  heavenly  rest  before  ; 
Can  yon  wonder  I  long  to  enter, 

And  reach  the  summer  shore  ( 


To  call  me  home  to  His  presence 

From  the  shadows  to  the  light. 
And  as  I  wait  for  the  summons, 

My  Saviour  whispers  to  me,  , 

As  I  watch  by  the  silent  river, 

"  I  will  come  Myself  for  thoc." 
So  WMting,  peacefoUy  waiting ! 

Near  to  the  river's  side  ; 
With  the  hush  of  the  golden  evening 

Resting  upon  the  tide. 
With  the  light  of  the  coming  morning. 

And  the  Father's  house  before  ; 
Can  you  wonder  I  long  to  enter 

And  reach  that  hapjiy  shore  ? 
Stoh  BiAop,  Ei-iuBrra  Atton  Qodwik. 
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StadtM  M  the  New  Tufainml.  By  F.  Oodet,  B.D.,  Profeuor  of 
-  ShMdogr,  Newdntok  EdiUd  by  Hon.  *Dd  Ror.  W.  H.  Lyttblto:),  UA., 
' -'OnHn of  Worcectar.    (Hoddtr ud SloqghtoD.) 

'Tb5»  Ttteide  la  iliigiilariy  rich  in  anfpgwti'e  crltioiim  and  tpiritiul  foMO.  It  ii 
the  mak  of  one  of  the  moat  aeeotnplithsd  Biblical  Kholati  of  the  day.  Dr.  Golst'i 
CommeatuiM  on  the  Ooapdt  of  St.  lanJie  and  St.  John  m  the  work  of  a  man  who 
hu  negleottd  no  put  of  tbe  great  fleld  of  oontrovenf  .vhich  lurronnd*  these  priiM- 
leMmeiBwialei^bBt  iatheTolame  bef ora  oa  vehaTethe  remits  rather  tlian  the 
rynnrinn  td  hia  leuniog.  It  Ii  atartlias  to  diacovec  how  much  of  thaologj,  critidam, 
and , appcnlation  hehaa.crowdedinto  theae  page*,  aii4  fet  ^ratifjiag  to  And  ona- 
aeU  tforae  along  b;  the  full  tide  of  a  noble  and  eloquent  exposition  of  tTangelical 
tnith.  There  arefiTB"  atndiea,"— "  The  Origin  of  the  Foor  Gospels,"  "  Jeaoa  Ohriat," 
' '  ^he  Work  of  JesnsChriat,"  "  TheFonr  Principal  Apoatlea,"  "  Eiwy  npon  the  Apoca- 
lypse. "  The  first  and  fourth  of  these  essays  WTer  ground  with  '*'bich  the  anthoi  is 
■ingulailjqoali&ed  tod«al,BndoDwhiohhehaselBewhereirrittenatgreatlBngth.  He 
atndiea  on  "  Jems  Christ,"  and"  the  Work  of  Cfliriet,"  are  characterised  by  Dr.  Qodel's 
high  faculty  of  chooeing  a  Etandpolnt,  and  of  tshing  advantage  of  the  varied  lights 
which  cross  and  intarsect'his  field  of  vie*.  We  are  much  struck  by  hie  ealaiiaata 
of  the  temptation,  transfiguration,  and  aaoanaion  of  our  Lord,  and  the  relaUos 
between  them.  On  his  view,  the  truufigoratton  must  have  been  the  severest  temp- 
tation of  our  Lord.  Bo  entered  tUen  that  obud  of  glory  full  of  heavenly  visitors 
and  reprasentativea  —  which  at  last  concealed  Him  from  human  sight  and 
vanished  with  Him  into  heaven.  He  hod  esmed  Chtn  the  right  to  close  His  great 
work  of  setting  forth  in  the  fleih  the  highest  manifestation  of  God.  The  Father 
was  well  pleaaed  with  Him.  Hia  disciple*  desired  Uim  to  remain  there,  in  the 
tabernacle  of  a  new  witness.  He  was  antioipating  an  e:toilut  then  and  there  from 
the  limilalioni  of  earth,  bat  He  conferred  with  Ifosee  and  Eliaa  touching  "  the 
exodui  He  would  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,"  and  deliberately  went  down  the 
moontain  to  sufler  many  things  and  complete  the  work  of  redemption.  The 
"Easay  on  the  Apocalypse"  ia  very  remarkable,  and,  we  muat  add,  in  ita 
donog  portiona  rather  wild.  The  notion  of  Antichritt  being  a  groat  world-mUog 
Jew,  who  will  first  set  up  his  throne  in  Boms,  and  then  endeavour,  with  diabolic 
force  from  Jeroealem,  to  crush  the  Church,  and  who  will  be  himself  consumed  by 
tbe  manifestation  of  Christ,  is  shown  in  a  rather  alarmist  fashion  to  be  not  im- 
probable, bat  the  argument  needs  more  elaboration  and  caution. 

Tbe  Inductive  Method  of  Chrittian  Inquiry.  An  Essay.  By 
PncT  Siavn.  (Hodder  enS  Stonghton.) 
Hr.  Strutt  hoa  givui  ns  in  this  goodly  voluine  tbe  result  of  much  painstaking  and 
thoughtful  reeearoh.  The  sciance  of  "  methodology  "  ia  not  a  familial  one  to 
Tlnglish  etadents,  and  a  laborions  effort  to  vindicate  the.  application  of  the  {ninci- 
ples  of  Inductive  science  lo  the  facta  of  Sivins  Rerelatioo,  to  cootrast  them  with 
the  methods  of  aoholasticism,  to  remove  objectiooa  from  tbe  minds  of  those  who 
may  doubt  the  validity  of  the  method  of  ii^duction  in  these  lacred  re^oni,  nuy 
seem  to  some  theological  atudent)  an  almost  snparfinous  task.    Btill,  the  daitaa  at 
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Uw  BoBui  Chnrob,  Um  dinoity  and  inftlliWlity  that  tn  mppoNd  to  hedge  the  eoa- 
ritfardeelMM  of  the  Citholio  CSiiiMh,  uid  even  Uie  diotetn  of  ths  Pontiff,  u  wall  u 
the  dednetiTs  ptooeMM  of  tho  gtwt  •choohaen,  tender  a  ouefal,  pbjlosophio,  and 
liotorie  traatneat  of  tiks  Mimdneii  of  the  IndaotiTe  method  ai  an  implement  of  in- 
iluirf  hmI  an  inttrnmant  of  pragrsM  Eaifrom  unimportant.  The  Toloma  consiils  of 
four  main  diriiions.  The  flnt  deala  with  tha  lonaation  of  Christian  tboaght  by 
lEia  proeaaa  which  is  fairly  deocribad  in  the  wordi  of  diitingniehed  teaoheia  of  the 
tin  of  indnctiva  inferenee.  The  aecond  laya  down  "  Faith  in  Chritt "  a*  the  great 
mlify  with  whioh  tha  indootive  method  haa  to  oocnpy  itaelf,  bnt  inqoiTsa  into  the 
poceM  by  whid,  ai  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  oome  into  the  poueivon  of  lach  a 
|niDdpl&  The  anthor  hooeatly  admita  that  we  cannot  be  taid  to  have  aecarcd  thit 
(aniamental  principle  by  "indnetion"or  "intnition,"  but  by  Bnpematnial  reTelation; 
and  nnch  candid  etatement  ia  introduced  ehowiug  the  difBenltiea  that  beset  the 
ipplication  of  the  priodple.  Tha  third  book  diictteeea  the  ethical  conditions  necee- 
ttrily  imposed  in  applying  the  method.  Ilie  mppcoed  "  ainfolnees  of  Ohriittan  in- 
quiry "is  argued  away  with  aolidraaaoning,  and  then  the  int^ectual  effort  required 
ii  dwwn  to  demand  certain  moral  conditions  without  whioh  It  wonid  bil.  A  parallel 
eiperirnca  to  thmt  of  Christian  repentance  is  shown  to  be  neoeasary  in  this  iutellec . 
toil  iphere,  and  the  application  of  the  ideas  of  lepentauce  and  saoriflce  to  the 
intalleetoal  proccM  is  illosttated  by  enumeration  of  those  "idols  of  tha  mind" 
vhich  Bacon  has  taught  u*  to  aboliah.  Then  the  anther  discnsssi  the  hearing  of  the 
wtinls  question  of  "authority,"  "roaaon,"  and  "mutual  oo-opention"  on  tha 
Nife  Ipplication  of  the  principle.  It  is  in  tha  last  boolt  that  he  oommenoes  an  appU- 
citiDn  of  the  induotiTe  method  to  "  Christian  experience."  He  does  not  draw  out 
s  Kbeme  of  the  general  Christian  dogmata  that  would  emerge  from  such  an  appll- 
nlion,  but  gives  hint*  of  the  vaat  regions  of  spiritual  experience  over  which  the 
indiiftiva  philoaopher  has  to  range,  if  he  wonld  coma  to  adequate  generalisations 
of  pirty,  pliilanthropy,  and  all  the  indireet  consequences  of  Christianity,  The  style 
ol  the  Tolome  is  succinct  and  ludd,  and  rises  at  times  into  trae  eloquence.  It 
vodU  have  been  mtse  convincing  if  the  application  of  the  indnctiTe  method  had 
)jc«a  more  abundant.  This  wonld  have  demanded  another  volume ;  but  we  confte 
(hat,  after  having  followed  the  accomplished  gmie  so  far,  we  are  sorry  to  part  with 
t^isi,  St  this  crucial  point  of  the  inquiry^ 

Tfie  Romance  of  Biography.  Chapters  on  t/ie  Strange  and  Wm- 
inful  in  Sumaa  Lift.  By  EoniH  Pa:(ton  Hood.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 
Thsie  studies  of  the  romantic  and  wonderful  elements  in  many  human  lives  have 
a  soBod  and  auggeaUve  philosophy  underlying  them,  ^ne  aiueitoe,  according  to 
Plato,  begins  with  wonder.  Until  our  ayes  have  opened  to  perceiva  the  presence  of 
tils  inexplicable  in  nature,  in  Providence,  in  life,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
nragnlss  tha  tma  significance  of  what  we  fancy  we  do  nnderstand.  If  science  ig 
fed  by  the  emotion  of  wonder,  most  certainly  Christian  faith  is  stimulated  by  per- 
ceiving the  legitimacy  of  the  emotion.  Mi.  Hood  is  hen  in  his  very  elameot,  and 
he  has  told  some  marvelloni  stories  with  amazing  pathos,  sympathy,  and  sweetness. 
i^oiM  ef  then  are  the  precious  jewels  of  history,  as  the  magnificent  and  tragic 
romance  of  Ota  Ibid  of  Orleans,  and  we  have  nerer  seen  a  nobler  setting  of  this 
jewd ;  olhsTS  of  these  romances  were  gathered  in  regions  where  we  cannot  follow 
the  venatlle  author.  King  John's  career  is  bravely  pnt  back  into  the  dark  shadow 
■rem  whidi  some  modem  apologists  have  been  anxious  to  drag  him,  and  many  a 
flue  monl  has  been  drawn,  or  at  least  suggested.  We  heartily  thank  Hr.  Hood  for 
thws  bright,  instructive  pages. 
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Sermong  by  the  latf  Rev.  Da'cid  Lotion,  8k»^ltl.  With  b  Aort 
Uemoir  bj  hia  Widow.  (Hodder  &nd  Ston^toii,) 
The  pablication  of  tliii  rolume  provide!  a  fitting  memoiul  of  tniauteiul  I&luiiTt 
rich  in  CliTUtiati  truth,  lyinpatbf,  and  muDliDMi.  The  Church  of  Cbiut  lost  a 
faitltful  worker  when  Ur.  Loxton  was  called  to  Uia  beavoQly  ra^  but  "  be  briu; 
dead  yet  speaketih."  Hia  deep  ■enso  of  tha  evil  of  gin,  of  the  exceeding  righlMJE- 
neH  and  love  of  Ooi,  of  the  tbIqs  of  Chtiit'i  atoneneitt,  and  of  the  pmcticil  iD' 
flasDce  of  the  Qoipel  on  thoee  who  accept  ita  meaiage,  receive  ample  and  ingsBfUit 
illnttration  in  theae  diacouTMa.  They  indicate,  in  their  treatment,  diacHmination  ef 
thought,  aenaitiveneaaof  oonaoience.kindlineM  of  feeling,  and  indrpondence  oEniioJ. 
We  Imto  been  apeoially  impieeiedbj  thoie  entitled,  "Chriit'a  Sympathy  vitK 
thoSomwsof  Sin,"  "The  loeipiable  Nature  of  Haman  Guilt,"  "The  GoT-eruuienE 
of  the  Temper,"  "Divine  Guidinga,"  and  "The  Gloriooa  Gospel  of  Chriat.''  Aa 
we  l^TB  read  them,  we  felt  how  true  wai  the  glatetaent  of  their  author,  a  abort  time 
before  hia  deatli  :  "  Whatever  elfo  I  have  dona  in  the  world,  I  havo  foith^ii'I^ 
preached  the  Ootpol." 


BBIEFER  NOTICES. 


TiavdiM  Lett,  a«  originally  pobUihad  by-  Jcha  UiltMi,  being  ft  Ide-umilo 
reprodootionofthsflratedition,  with  an  introdnotion  by  David  MaaaoD,  U.A.,  LL.l). 
(Elliot  Stock.)  Thia  ia  one  of  the  mott  tnteresling  of  Ur.  Stoclc'a  repriota.  The 
fortnoata  pooeaaor  of  it  might  fancy  that  he  had  joat  honght  one  of -the  firat  copiFs 
of  thia  great  claaatc  from  "  Peter  Parker  nnder  Creed  Church  aeer  Aldgate.''  lIi) 
flnda  it  in  tiii  bo'ika,  with  the  irregular  apelling,  the  miaprinta,  the  curioua  use  ot 
capital  letter*,  and  the  doubtful  punctaotion,  but  in  admiiable  typo,  paper,  nod 
appearance,  though  an  exact  reproduation  of  the  first  edition.  Mr,  D.  Uasacn  hu 
tdd  what  may  be  termed  the  romance  of  the  title  page,  to  which  wa  refer  our 
leadara. — Tht  Fretuhtr'i  jtnnual/or  1877.  Oompriung  ProfeasorWithtow'aTraaliio 
on  the  Cataoombs  of  Borne  ;  Profeeeor  Bartlett'a  Befntation'of  the  Annihitation 
Theory ;  the  Rev.  W.  M,  Taylor'i  L«ture«  on  Preaching ;  an  l^ay  on  tha  grcai 
work  of  the  Miuiitry ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  Artioles  on  Chnrch  fiiatorj,  nnJ 
Paatoral  Theology.  Edited  by  Bev.  B.  A.  Bertram.  (Riithard  Dickinson.)  The  title 
of  tbia  repertory  of  good  thinga  ia  enoi^h  to  ahow  how  much  the  editor  of  the 
Preaohet'a  Aonnal  haa  aooaainlated  for  hia  readeri.  Some  of  theae.treatiaea  have  been 
pnbUthed  leparately:  but  ifthey  w^e  left  oot  there  reniaini  on  amount  of  biogtspbical, 
homilstica],  and  theological  material  aoffloiont  to  eotiUe  it  to  gmttful  recaption.— 
Th4  Raeher'i  Saniy  Sooli  of  Qutitioninf  tn  the  GmpiU,  (London:  Elliot  Stock,  C2, 
Patemocter  Bow.]  The  brief  preface  to  thia  work,  by  tha  Lord  Biahop  of  Ilan- 
cheater,  waa  written  after  a  glance  ai  ita  contenta.  The  qneationa  and  anartra  nr.- 
intdligmit,  and  bring  out  much  Scriptural  knowledge.  Ambiguoua  and  inoonaiatcat 
notiona  about  IheOhnrobabannd,  (,y.,  inoneplaceit  iaaaidto  "oonsiatof  all  tiua 
believera,"  and  in  another,  of  "tha  wiae  and  fooliah  virgina,"  the  " laithf nl anil 
nnftuthfol  aervanta,"  while  we  are  told  "it  ia  not  right  to  Uftve  the  Church  of 
England  beeaoae  mU  iti  membera  are  not  converted  aa  aome  Chriatiana  do."  It 
would  be  beat  for  every  teacher  thoughtfully  to  prepare  hia  own  qneationi,  and  not, 
aa  the  Biahop  aaja,  to  be"alavea  of  the  book."— AmartoM  FrtBUmew  and 
J^v^itfaI}ivi<t4S*ttlathn.  By  JohnBichardaonFlullipa.  Scoond  Edition.  (Irin* 
don ;    8.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.)    The  avthol  baa  indoatiiooaly  brought  h^ethc* 
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eridaDoa  of  dtmgn  in  cMktion,  extnonlinuj  ooiaoidmiaM  in  the  up«rienc«  of 
indJTidiuI*  ud  coumimituB,  and  nuont  for  belief  in  the  leality  of  HeTeUtion.  The 
vail  tbonndi  with  illaibmtiTe  uwodotaibot  itmnst  not  be  thoDghttbat  the  Pro- 
Tidom  of  God  ia  ihown  leea  in  the  denial  than  in  the  beatowal  of  a  bene&t ;  leu  in 
pri'fernDg&umdangei' thanineafsljdeliTeriDgont  of  it. — OurPriiKipUt:  ACImrch 
Mimtl.  By  O.  B.  JohnWQ.  (Janea  Olaika  and  Co.)  The  &et  that  thia  naeful 
Uuwl  haa  reaehed  a  fourth  edition,  plaoea  it  altogether  above  the  need  of  any 
tthw  teeommendatioii. — TAe  Song  of  Songi  :  An  Ezposition  of  tli4  Bmg  ef  Seloman. 
B]-  A.  Uoody  Stuart,  D.D.  (London  :  Jamea  Niabet  and  Oo„  21,  Berasia  Street.) 
ThU  ii  the  Oiird  and  abridged  edition  of  an  inganiooa  and  devoat  votk.  Thoae  who 
UB  in  ijnppathy  with  the  anthor'i  eiegeni  may  gather  from  this  eipoBition  of  the 
CaatidM  Bome  apiritnal  enjoyment  and  profit.  In  the  midst  of  such  beautifnl 
imigNj,  where  Qis  fancj  fiadi  a  luKiiiiont,fBaBt,  it  may  aerm  ungraoious  to  mention 
1  angle  idea  that  may  interfere  with  its  enjoyment.  Yet,  we  most  not  gratify  one 
D<-Btal  flKiiIty  at  the  ezpenae  of  another,  and,  it  does  seem  to  ua,  as  it  Oie  author 
htdbeenunconaoioaBly  tempting  ua  to  this.  Mere  Terbatcoincidenoee  are  employed  aa 
i(A«y  had  been  intended  to  foreebadoir  facte  and  trntb*  with  whicli  they  have  really 
nu  idatiim-  Indeed,  there  ia  much  more  put  into  the  bwli  by  the  ezpoaitor  thnn 
cii  b« legitimately  eitracted  from  it.  "  The  GardoD  Bnoloaed,"  for  instance,  ii  used 
BOW  for  Paleatine;  now  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  anon  for  the  Oardeu  of 
tisthsemanB,  and  itill  more  specially  for  the  Garden  of  the  Sepulchre.  The  same 
fii^ne  of  speech  i«  employed  for  different  objecta,  aimply  aa  may  best  suit  a  pre- 
(■iBBowtA  theory  of  interpretation,  a  method  of  expoaition  from  whioh  we  strongly 
iimaA.—Bammutm,RiiiMl<ia,aiutB«ii*leitim.  Bight  Lectures  delivered  in  Trinity 
Pndirteiian  Clinrcb,  Hanchettar,  by  the  Bev.  William  MoCaw.  Fuhliihed  bv 
nqocat.  (London :  Nisbet  and  Co.  1876.)  Hr.  HoCaw  baa  done  good  aervice 
tf  the  pnblicatioii  of  these  very  aeaaonahle  "  Lectorea."  It  is  high  time  that 
■U  the  Evangelical  pnlptla  in  the  land  ahontd  givs  forth  no  "uncertain  sound " 
ojani  the  great  oontroveray  to  whioh  the  anthor  has  addressed  himself  ;  and  if  hia 
pMieation  should  only  provoke  othen  to  follow  the  example  which  he  has  set, 
the  pains  he  hai  beatowed  upon  it  will  not  be  in  rain.  We  heartily  endorse  his 
tuning  that  "  Rituiliam  ia  the  highway  to  Bomanistn,"  and  that  "  unlesa  the 
Sui|itiinl  Froteetantiam,  the  living  Chriatianity,  of  our  nation  beatir  itself;  and 
unlsaa  Ood  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  Sfert  the  dread  evil,  it  is  that  that  will  cane 
ud  blight  again  the  hir  soil  of  onr  beloved  oonntry."  The  Lectures  have  our 
gntefol  commendation.— ^suMu  /or  th4  CArutim  Ttar.  Translated  from  the 
Oaman  of  tha  laU  Bichard  Bothe,  D.D. ;  with  a  Preface  by  William  B.  Clarke, 
lU,  PrabMidary  of  Wells,  and  Vioar  of  Toonton.  From  Advent  to  Trinily. 
(Idnbnigh  :  T.  aad  T.  Clark.  187T.)  It  U  only  laaa  diffloult  to  translate  a 
viMm  tlim  it  ia  to  translate  a  poem.  Add  to  this  the  fsot  whioh  Hr. 
Claike  acknowledges  in  his  pre&ce,  that  only  a  few  of  the  sarmons  oontained  in 
lUa  volmna  were  prqiarad  by  the  anthor  for  pnblicatian— "  while  by  far  the 
init«  number  have  bean  printed  from  hia  manoacripta,  and  some  from  shorthand 
Mttitskenby  Ui  htareta,"  and  the  disappointnent  which  we  felt  o*  reading;  them 
iiMdlyespUned.  They  are  haidly  worthy  of  one  whom  Ur.  Claike  remioda  ni 
"  oaoy  ccmpotqnt  judge*  regard  aa  next  to  Sohleiermaoher,  the  mast  conaideiabLe 
liiaologian  pradnted  by  Oeimany  in  thia  csntniy. ' '  If  any  of  Uie  sermons,  and 
notab1ythatoo"Bageneration,"  are  also  sadly  bleoaiahed  by  Dr.  BOthe's  well-known 
fiscramHitarianisin. — SdKMtia»  Fnfrtuive  threufh  Lift-  Esaaya  for  Btndenta  by 
Hany  Tiigg.  (London :  Elliot  Stook).  Coataina  mnoh  aonnd  practical  advice  on 
"the  conditiona    of   suocesafal  study,  the  importance  of  mental  discipline,  the 
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method!  of  Kqnirins  knowltdce,  the  ciilti*>lioii  of  taeto,  mi  tbe  pknmoiut  impwi- 
ftaoe  of  mffiiiia^'  all  with  tlie  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Qod  utd  of  His  troth. — 
37tt  Fubuu  of  BUiiing.  Bj  SmsIl  V.  Bmiler,  [London ;  Hodder  and  Stno^ton.) 
Hie  ftnthor  of  thU  work  baoea  ftnklogiM  between  the  oonqoeat  of  CaiiMO,  u 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Jaahuk,  and  the  epiritoal  experience  of  thow  who  feUj 
appropriate  the  on  search  able  richea  of  Chriat.  It  is  health;  in  tone,  and  indtea  to 
lidtiar  endaaToott  and  attunmeots  in  the  ChriituiQ  life. — Thi  LayFreaehtr;  e 
XUctttony  tf  Htlpi  far  the' Stud]/,  Pulpit,  PM/omt.  attd  Dnk.  (London  ;F.K 
Longlef  ■)  One  of  a  elm  of  works  which  may  prove  usofol  if  employed  simplf  ai 
Mpt  to  thonght,  and  not  uiHJtti'«(»  for  it— T^<  Ttacher'i  SlcnJuute.  Vol  I. 
(London;  EUiot  Stock.)  Snndajr-sohool  taacbos  who  have  little  timetoitad; 
for  themidvea,  inay  find  this  joanial  Mrrkeable.—fyfliM  o/CofuceniiiM  owdAifi. 
Compiled  and  arraoged  by  Uie  Her.  J.  Uonnt^n.  (Houghton  and  Oo.)  One  of 
the  pecoliaritiea  of  this  oolleotion  of  486  hymnt,  ij  that  they  are  almoat  all  of  tbeo 
coooamad  with  religioiu  experienoe,  and  the  forms,  safbringa,  and  joys  of  the 
Chriitian  life.  A  large  number  of  these  hymns  are  wdl  known,  and  lonie  of  them 
be<!Mne  eitremely  popular  from  their  nse  in  the  Bvangelistio  servioes  held  in  the 
year  IB7S.  like  editor  it  himself  the  author  of  several,  and  has  mpplied  tunes  of 
a  rimjde  charaoter,  not  only  to  hii  own  hymns,  bat  to  those  of  Bonar,  Iiynoh,  and 
(^hen.  Thore  is  an  immense  advantage  iu  having  on  every  page  the  whole  of  both 
hymn  and  tone,  and  the  book  is  thronghont  devout,  eanieet,  and  spiritual, 
Oritioiem  may  otonplaiu  of  &o  samaien  both  of  topic  and  melody,  bat  the  rariatiooi 
are  of  one  glorions  theme.  They  are  all  "  near  the  otobs,"  or  "  rouod  obont  tke 
throne."— ne^ffuf  iTi'aA.  By  the  Bev.  Charlea  BttUock,  B.D.  (London :"  Hand 
and  Heart "  Pabliihing  Office.)  These  "  Sunday  Readings  for  the  Home  "  appear  to 
be  selections  from  the  Author's  Satmong.  They  are  good,  bat  not  great. — Ahm/  : 
w  Aikmmti  of  Scriptural  Halintii.  Tol.  I.  (F.  E.  LoDglay,  London.)  The  aiticlca 
in  this  magazine  are  of  very  varied  worth  ;  their  general  aim  is  to  promote  holiness 
of  character.— ]%#  Zifi  eftki  Sef.  Alfrii  Cookman.  By  Henry  B.  Bidgeway,  D.D. 
Fonrth  Edition.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  blogtaphy  of  a 
thimiDghl;  devoted  Chrislian.  He  was  an  American  Wesleyan  Uinister,  whose 
testimony  to  the  Chispel  in  the  Churob,  the  Camp  Meeting,  and  the  Snnday  Schod, 
waa  abundantly  hleesed  byOod.- rA«  Stfd  ef  the  (Hurehi  a  Tab  ef  theSay,  tf 
Trajam.  By  Helen  Mary  Dickenson.  (James  Nilbet  and  Oo.)  This  tale  oontMM 
•  narrative  of  bitter  persecution  and  of  Chrirtjan  patience  love  and  fortitude  that 
fltiuihed  not  front  danger,  that  foiled  not  in  the  bloody  arena,  that  proved  faithfbl 
unto  death  in  ita  most  harrowing  form,  lliere  ii  an  intereit  thrown  aroond  some 
of  the  chaiaoters  and  their  mutual  relationihips  which  drawi  the  reader  on,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  lealiw  that  we  are  in  the  company  of  andent  Romans  and  earlyChris- 
tians,  inasmuch  as  they  all— the  haughty  emperor,  the  cruel  prefect,  the  nobis  lady, 
the  humble  deaconess,  the  venerable  pTesbyter,  and  the  oommon  slave — all  alike 
express  themielTea  in  the  style  of  rather  stilted  ninetecmth-oentury  talk.  Thiiii 
a  gKTB  defeat,  and  deprives  the  inudenti  of  all  dramatic  force, — Baa  U  Smctti  hi 
LiJt;KGiiid4ietitrMiiif.  By  theBev.J.  B.  Lister.  Fourth  Edition.  (Londoa:JohB 
Snow  and  Co. )  Very  wise  oonnsels  for  guiding  the  yonog  to  a  pnte  and  noble  life ; 
if  only  they  wonld  read,  mark,  learn,  and  reduce  thnn  to  piaoUoe,  great  reeolts 
might  toUtrw^Aleimntk  Juut ;  eit<minf  for  CSttt  lUaiitig.  By  J.  0.  Lauphier, 
launder  of  the  Pnlton-street  Prayer  Heeting.  (Iiondon  :  Hodder  and  Stoo^kton.} 
A  book  of  seiape  upon  a  variety  of  religious  lobjeota.  Lifii  BiMtm.  By  Benjamin 
Clarke.  (London :  Snnday  School  Union.)  Six  InatmoUve  chapten  up:<n  soma  of 
the  Sariptnre  siniles  of  life. 
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aiR  TITUS  SALT,  BART. 
Wi  neord  irith  deep  regret  the  departore  from  lunong  08  of  one  of  Uie  eoiupicooiu 
fDoadng  of  tha  modern  syitein  of  commeTcUl  Ufa,  who,  by  high  intagrity,  bj  itrict 
mdnuLtiiig  attachmeDt  to  great  principlei,  by  Urge  twd  ijnpathetio  liberttlitr,  bj 
liigh  mental  sbilities,  atrength  of  will  And  tenucitf  of  pnrpoee,  not  ontj  ftmoaaed  ft 
cnkMil  (ortons,  and  mn  rank  and  poiition  in  ths  wocld ;  bat  in  anique  fuhion 
"  f[iqnd«il  ■  citTt"  engroeMd  a  whole  species  of  indiutry,  »nd  iiutituted  reUtions 
tatnen  capital  and  labotu  of  an  ennobling  and  buittut  kind.  The  stoiy  of  Saltaire 
ia  Ola  romance  and  poetrj  of  manufacture,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  detail  it  here : 
but  no  Dae  oan  have  vitited  thie  impcessive  and  even  beautitnl  paUoe  of  indiutrf 
Tith  iti  circnmjacent  town,  its  cbnrcbes,  ichools,  hospital,  alms-houses,  and  institu- 
tioas  of  eTsry  kind  tending  to  the  sanitarj',  moral,  intellectual,  and  raligioos  well- 
bnng;  of  the  vast  orowdot  menand  women  residing  under  its  shadow,  bat  must  hare 
Ut  that  a  mind  of  great  capacity,  a  heart  of  T:»t  sympathy,  and  a  willoF  cammanding 
fom  hid  prodnoed  in  so  ahoct  spaoe  of  time  such  resnlta, 

It  WH  howorar,  not  only  Saltkire,  and  the  great  town  of  Bradford  which  Mi  the 
tKMrgj  of  Sir  Titos  Salt,  and  will  preseiTS  his  name  with  reverenaa  and  gratitude. 
Wheterer  worlEsrs  for  the  common  weal,  and  for  tha  Idngdom  of  Ohrist  were  raadj 
b  do  thair  bast,  and  felt  the  burden  of  their  owa  wi^ea,  he  was  ready  to  gire  well- 
coMidmed  help,  and  hundreds  of  wilnesaea  could  testify  to  tha  extraordinary  impetoi 
imparted  by  the  extent  of  his  uaeipectad  liberality.  "  Ever  ready,"  eaid  Dr. 
Cuipbell,  in  his  admirable  funeral  oration,  "  to  do  and  to  help  abore  the  measore 
of  ardiaary  Uberality,  he  sought  that  others  shonld  be  doing  as  wall  as  he,  I  coold 
■puts  many  instances  of  this  in  soma  of  his  well-known  works.  And  mark,  how  he 
Mnght  this  end.  Not  by  dictating  to  others  what  they  should  do ;  not  by  maldng 
Modltiens  which,  whether  heiry  or  light  to  other  people,  would  hare  been  a  re- 
■tnint  on  himaalf  that  he  conld  not  bear.  He  would  not  make  his  duty  coaditioaal 
at  dependent  upon  the  fidelity  of  othors.  Hit  way  was  to  do  so  mniih  and  so 
UMtily  that  if  any  oonsiderable  number  of  others  would  do  reaaonably,  the  work 
*ovld  be  done  right  well.  And  when  the  endeavonr  to  oa-operate  and  complete 
Um  work  waa  anyway  honeet  bis  watchful  eyemoTad  his  strong  liand  to  bring  on  tha 
cope^ftooe.  Another  form  this  quality  of  ohoracter  took  was  an  abnegating  in- 
difoenoe  as  to  the  place  which  he  had  in  a  work  that  was  really  good.  He  was 
qiite  slire  to  the  pleasant  consdousneas  of  having  done  mnch  that  would  make  the 
"(•td  better.  But  it  was  practically  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  held  the  drst  or 
Moond  place  in  a  really  good  work.  He  could  help  aa  heartily  whether  he  were  the 
Isrtwtiie  Bnt that hadbeenapplied to.  Some  othis  nobleat  gifts  were  given  to 
MOtmoe  what  othots  had  begun ;  and  which,  it  not  continued  or  shaped  into  a  more 
nieraas  monld,  would  have  proved  a  failure.  '  What  trade  are  you  going  to  follow  T 
ia  iiidtoa  yonth joit  leaving  school  for  bnalnssa.  He  waa  told,  'Well,'  taking 
hidd  of  hia  arm  and  leading  him  into  luncheon,  '  if  I  were  yon,  I  would  try  to  make 
tlMbest  work  in  the  trade.'  It  wis  enough  from  thia  slow-speaking  man,  in  the 
*iy  of  advice.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  taken.  Bat  I  have  always  tfaonght  of 
thsaeeseMifhshad been  agrand  old  milter  letting  fall  on  the  pallet  o(  a  pnpi 
vlum  ha  liked  one  drop  of  the  aeoret  of  his  own  high  art.    This  was  the  laciet  ot 
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kil  wbola  life.  His  Ixniiidlen  dliritj  wu  onlj  ons  numfeiMioa  ot  it  Aftar  lU, 
but  littkof  tliu  U known.  It  U  imposslbls  erer  to  know  it  htUy.  Tha  mnmcM- 
■pionooa  gifU  am  but  the  poika  uul  higher  slerntioai,  beuing  k  mull  propottioii  to 
tbs  whols  moaiitaiii  mut.  The  main  part  of  it  ii  recoidsd  in  no  ragiitsi,  but  ia 
breatlisd  in  the  rtill,  fentle  Toice  of  gratefnl  lore,  which  bM  no  chance  of  biiii; 
hoard  unidRt  the  tbonderii^  applania ;  and  even  it  it  spoke,  it  wonid  do  moie  bf 
t«u«  of  thsQkfnlnflH  than  bj  flaeat  ipeeob.  I  have  been  aometimBa  by,  wfaUe 
thia  daily  work  of  influence  *aa  ginng  on.  It  was  done  with  ditcriminating  can 
and  pttini,  and  with  a  eatholicitr  of  aool  rising  above  aecondarf  ciicunutancM  snd 
eiceptioua  which  so  exalted  the  man  in  my  eyes,  that  if  he  had  had  more  than  ih« 
common  ehare  of  human  blemiab,  I  ahonld  have  been  blinded  to  U.  Sordid  whisperen 
may  hint  that  no  doabt  the  great  entarpriaee  and  andeitakings  in  which  he  engaged 
hrungbt  a  harrert  of  honoDT  and  reputation.'  But  which  of  na  all  baa  heard  the 
unspoken  aad  unspeakable  tribute  of  a  thousand  hearts  and  homes  whoae  sorrow  ha 
tamed  into  gladaeM  F  I  most  speak  a  word  more  of  the  inSnIte  tendemeM  of  thii 
strong,  grave  man.  Bow  thonghtfnUj  he  (elected  the  gift !  Mnt  itbroaeoftheem- 
willing  menengen  abont  him,  or,  at  times,^pertonaUy  gave  it  with  aptnaaa,  bespeak- 
ing previous  thought  about  those  to  whom  he  was  mtoittering,  and  th&t  his  whde 
soul  waa  pttjing  them.  When  with  softened  step,  and  that  e^  irtdoh  oould  flaih 
as  terribly  as  any  man's,  gleaming  with  a  more  Uian  womanly  tendemen,' he  would 
take  the  hand  of  the  fragile  and  bding  iavalid,  and  say  a  word  or  two 
of  sympathy,  it  waa  for  days  as  a  freshening  breeie  on  the  Unting  spirits- 
It  ia  now  many  yean  ainoe  I  gathered  from  himself  a  comfbrtable  aHoranoe  that  bis 
aeul  rested  in  thiat  over-blessed  and  Divine  hope  ot  lintal  and  suffering  man,  Vb» 
I«rd  and  Bavioor  Jems  Christ.  On  thia  aaored  theme,  on  which  so  many  gifted 
and  thoughtful  men  have  indulged  the  gnateet  reserve,  he  was  for  a  gieat  part  of 
bis  life  more  than  usually  reaervsd — thinking,  perhaps,  and  not  untruly,  that  UOt 
in  Ood  oonld  show  iteelt  in  other  forms  than  that  of  perMua]  profMmon.  But  he 
cboee  his  time  epontaneoiuly  to  avow,  in  an  interview  arranged  by  himself,  his 
entire  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God  iu  Ohriet  His  worJs,  as  always,  were  few. 
Bmt  they  meant  more  than  they  expressed.  I  hare  never  had  Moasion  to  doubt  ttie 
sineerity  and  atrengthot  that  pions  avowal.  Tears  have  passed;  and  but  a  fe» 
■^r>  ago,  when  the  dying  invalid,  with  a  look  of  attenuating  purity  and  youthfulness, 
waa  vUbly  paaeing  into  the  light,  he  answered  me  with  that  marvaUoos  tone  of 
alnoerity  whieb  marked  all  his  speech,  that  his  toll  and  entire  hope  waa  in  Christ 
We  traat  iu  infinite  aeroy  that  he  now  rests  with  Hkn.  DearlHend!  Faiewell! 
Go,  carry  him  to  hia  rest  1  Ha  has  done  his  work  gtandly  !  Let  him  eleep !  And 
let  oi  all  and  everyone  pray  that  when  the  great  reckoning  comea,  he  and  we  shall 
have  the  eager  looginge  of  onr  aonl  answered  by  the  Lord's  approval—'  Well  dono, 
good  and  fidthful  aerrant,  enter  than  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 


RBT.  J.  SPENCEE  PEAHSALU 
Joan  SpsHon  FaAAaAu.  was  early  "oallad  to  be  a  aervant  of  Jeaoa  Christ;" 
and  waa  endowed  by  Him  for  the  responsible  work  of  a  pnaeher  of  the  QtMpd, 
with  graoM  of  a  very  high  order.  His  whole  earner  waa  one  that  aaound 
esteem,  aad  awakened  a  growing  affeotion  tar  him,  in  the  hearts  of  aU  ^m 
"knew  hIa  manner  of  litb  from  hia  yonth."  Bon  in  London,  Novnnber  SOth, 
1612,  hia  yammer  daya  ware  apent  in  the  midat  of  it*  bnay  and  engKMsing 
tcoiss.    Bnt  though  bom*  along  the  advancing  and  ever  aweUing  atieam  of  city  lif^ 
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mi  luiunfflitioiiily  mindfal  of  the  social  obligationg  irhtoh  were  gntailed  by  bome 
nlitioiuliipa  Mid  liariaon,  his  heart's  Bspifations  and  aSeotiona  were  dhiefly  fixed  on 
liigber  tlungi.  He  "  remembered  hu  OreatoT  in  the  days  of  his  yoath  ; "  and  thH 
oiiiuEntions  of  Mine  of  the  eminent  Loodon  paaton  of  forty  yean  ago — notably 
tfaCM  of  Dr.  Campbell,  at  the  Tabemaele,  and  Ur.  Blookbam,  at  GlaTemont  Ohapel 
—•erred  to  iaform  bit  mind ;  to  deepen  and  ooniolldate  his  coavictioa  of  trnth ;  tad 
to  (vakea  a  deiire,  that  at  Isn^tti  found  a  delighted  giatifioation,  to  dsTote  hhmelf 
to  Uirvoik  of  the  miniatiy.  He  had  raoeiTod  a  very  fair  edncatton  in  hig  boyhood ; 
ud  m  bii  adminion  to  Highbniy  College,  in  1 834,  he  tra«  able  at  onoe  to  lake  an 
tononnUe  poaifion  in  bii  olaw,  whioh  he  erer  afterwards  retained. 

Aisitndent,  Ur.  Pearaall  was  a  painataldiig  and  conscientious  worker.  Knowing 
be  hid  entered  npon  a  ooU^e  oonne,  that,  by  the  diaciplining  of  his  menUl  power*, 
ud  the  tcqnidtion  of  aoitable  knowledge,  be  might  be  the  better  qnalifled  to  mtts 
hii  Dime  Uoiter,  he  iteadily  kept  thii  end  before  bim ;  and  did  not  allow  any 
uQitcnJ  attractima  to  draw  him  from  hia  apeoiflo  work.  Hia  olawmateo,  who 
(•taeoied  and  lored  him — alaa  ]  how  rapidly  the  1i«t  of  tho  sorriTorB  ia  diminishing 
—Mold  testify  to  Ail  fidelity  to  the  pledge  that  each  one  made,  on  entranoe,  "  to 
^T  to  ahow  faimaell  approved  onto  Ood,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
•dumed"  He  made  no  pretenaion  to  profonnd  soholaiship;  bat  he  was  a  tbtj 
ittpeetable  lingniat,  and  a  fair  aTOrage  man  in  all  depirtmenta  of  atndy,  inolbung 
nor^  perbapa,  to  phUoaopbical  than  to  ol^cal  or  mathematioal  inToatigationa, 
Superior  in  attainmenta  to  some  with  whom  be  entered,  there  was  not  the  alighteat 
tinge  of  tbat  conceit  which  often  ao  amoainglj  rOTOala  itielf  in  Uie  flnt  daya  of 
Aodnt  Hfe,  bnt  which,  happQy,  in  anoh  society  ai  the  new  comer  meets  at  oollege, 
"  loon  driren  ont  of  him. 

At  the  cloee  of  hia  Highbury  ooone,  Mr.  Feanall  spent  a  aesaion  at  Glasgow ;  and 
ttn  Dommenoed  his  ministry  at  Andorer,  in  Hampahire.  This  was  in  183S.  Here 
h  ipent  twelve  happy  and  naefnt  years,  winning  the  eateem  of  all  good  men.  He 
■Aownda  tncoesafnlly  attempted  to  renucHato  adrooping  cause  at  Bristol ;  and  as 
>t  Andorer,  secnrad  the  afibctf on  and  oonfldanoe  of  hia  mlaiaterial  brethren  and  fellow 
(^BiatiaBa  in  tbat  dty.  In  1866,  be  was  in-rited  to  take  the  charge  of  Ecoleaton 
Sqnre  Congregational  Ohnmh,  I^mlico,  whicl^  owed  its  erection  obieflj  to  the 
amifiMnce  of  the  late  Betb  8mitb,  Esq.,  of  Baton  Square,  who  wiu  aided  by  the 
*«deti(i  at  Bigbbory,  at  a  time  when  Ur.  Peareall  woa  an  inmate  of  the  Colics,  in 
™)ning  the  nnoleos  of  the  large  congregation  now  under  the  Tigorooa  ministry  of 
&  BsT.  J.  Hilea  mtcAeDt.  Here,  till  failing  health  rendered  it  neoenary  to 
nan  from  inch  active  eiertiooa  as  are  demanded  at  the  hands  of  a  Ijosdon  pastor, 
lu  libonred,  &ithfnlly  and  effeotively.  Among  that  people  hia  memory  Is  still 
fr*Cnnti  and  the  teaults  of  his  minJatry  are  yet  to  be  aesn  in  the  usafol  and 
"Miitent  IItbs  of  some  of  hia  converts. 

Hr.  Fnraall's  pulpit  eiemiaea  were  never  notioaable  for  brillianoy  or  profondity  ; 
hit  they  were  never  chargeable  with  want  of  thoaght ;  weio  never  lacking  in  warmth 
Ud  tendemeaa ;  and,  above  all,  they  wore  thoroughly  and  beartily  evangelioal  in 
tne  ud  apirit.  Ha  knew  well  tba  extent  of  hia  own  capadtiaa,  and  never 
■ttHDpted  a  higher  fl^ht  than  he  felt  he  could  suetain  with  his  atrength  of  wing, 
iii^lidty  of  style,  diatiootiveiMM  of  doctrinal  statement,  eamestneas  of  manner, 
ud  dttp  maffiBoted  piety — thsH  were  the  characteriatlca  of  the  minister  and  the 
■■laa,  and  won  tor  him  the  regard  and  oonfidence  and  hearty  attachment  of  the 
Miirtl  chnrches  he  aerved. 

It  wuUr.  Fewsall's  joy  to  find  hia  ddeat  son  desirous  to  devote  himself  to  "the 
•oviMetthabonseof  tbeXiOrd  ;"  and  tor  this  purpose,  after  having  gradmted  at 
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ths  IiODdon  UniveNitr,  whttrs  in  18S7  he  took  hi»  dagraa  o(  B,  \.  witii  lumHin, 
and  mbMiiDUitlj  that  of  B.Sc.,  ha  sntetad,  m  a  theologioal  itndent,  Naw  Collq^ 
LoodoB.  Thit  amiable  and  accompluhsd  7000^  nua  airakencd  in  ths  heaiti  of  all 
who  knew  him  wall-^ro'inded  eipectationa  of  an  nniuoallr  niooMBtal  aqd  hiilliant 
earner.  But  ala«  1  "  L'homme  pK>|KMe,  mais  Dioo  diipow."  The  worm  was  at  the 
nwt  of  Uu  flower,  even  while  it  was  opening  its  (airaet  petal*,  and  exhaling  iti  richert 
odoon.  Ht.  Peuaall  had  to  see  the  g«urd  wither,  which  ha  had  onoe  fondly  di««mgd 
"  might  be  a  ihadow  over  his  head  to  deliver  him  from  hie  grief ; "  and  instead  of 
ngoioiDgiutheiabouisandusefiilnassof  hlsaonasaprsaeher — one  who  ehoold  increase 
while  he  deoieaead,  he  had,  in  1B70,  to  visit  "  the  grave  to  weep  there/' and  b^an  to 
realiaa  more  solemnly  the  fact  that  he  mnsthinuelf  soon  lis  down  in  the  same  quiet 
reeting-place. 

BaantifDlly  and  tonohingl;  has  the  father  embalmed  the  memory  of  hie  gifted  son 
in  hia  aiqai«t«  little  boob,  pabliahed  shortly  after  yoang  FearaaU's  death,  "The 
Higher  Uiniatriea  of  Heaven."  One  might  almost  be  willing  to  paas  through  the 
anguiah  ef  aooli  a  bereavement,  to  be  able  to  bear  •<>  hallowed  and  blessed  a 
teatimony  coneeming  a  son.  But  the  father's  heart  was  strioken  deeply ;  and 
not  long  afterwords  a  perceptible  deorease  of  physioal  strength  betrayed  itself. 
Rarely  now  did  he  take  any  publie  WTvices  ;  bat  when  hedid,  there  wereanonctioa 
andiweetness,  a  heavenly  DiindedneM  and  power,  which  betokened  a  rapidly  ripening 
process  in  the  Bonl.  , 

Theillnesi  of  another  member  of  his  family  ledHr.  Peonall,  at  the  cloae  of  last 
antumoito  seek  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  and  on  his  jonmey 
thither  he  preached  at  Dover  his  last  publio  sermon.  He  bade  a  final  farewell  to  his 
native  land  hy  leaving,  at  the  foot  of  theclifh  that  gird  its  shores,  a  dying  testimony 
to  thepreciousnessof  thetrutbasit  isin  Jeeiis;  a  mightier  defence  to  that  land  than 
ita  rocks  01  seas.  His  residence  at  Mentone  waa  bat  brief  i  and  after  being  confined 
to  his  room  for  some  weeks,  by  a  disease  of  the  heart,  from  which  he  at  times 
suffered  acutely,  at  midnight  on  the  22ad  Deoember  he  peacefully  passed  away  to 
the  better  oonntry.  Ofleo  he  waa  heard  repeating,  '*  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water  brooke,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  0  God;"  and  he  went  "to  seeOod." 
Frequently  he  would  say  "Every  day  ie  now  a  Sabbath;  "and  he  was  at  lost  carried 
by  angels  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  eternal  one  that  "remaineth  to  the  people  of  Giod.' 
Father  and  eon  have  met ;  both  to  engage  in  "  the  higher  miniatriaa  of  Heaven." 
"  They  were  lovely  in  Iheir  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  long  divided," 

With  a  heart  embracing  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesui  Christ,  he  haa  paaied  away 
with  the  levereatial  aBiection  of  all  who  knew  lum.  These,  while  lamenlang  their 
OSS,  say,  "  I  am  dittretsei  for  thee  my  brother,  very  pleasant  hast  thoabeen  to 
me;"  but  they  t^oice  in  his  realisation  of  an  eternal  gain. 

In  addition  to  the  hook  above  mentioned,  Hr.  Featmll  pabliihed  an  admiiable 
treatise  on  public  worship — an  eipansionofa  paper  read  at  the  Congregalioiwl 
Ueetinga  at  SheCBeld  in  18S7>  which  hoa  gone  ttirongh  two  or  thi«e  editions,  and 
cannot  tail  to  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  oondoot,  and  all  who  attend,  pnblic 
worship.  T.  W-  A. 

The  Haoagan  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  fbllowing  Sacramental  Collecttoas 
ia  aid  of  the  Widows'  Fund :— Liverpool,  George  Street,  by  Mr.  T.  Harmer, 
£13  6s. ;  Motpoth,  by  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  fiS  Ss. ;  GomotAaU.  by  BeT.  C.  Oraddock, 
£3  3s.;  Hn}l0D,by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dunlop,  £3 ;  Tenby,  by  fiev.  J.  Lewif ,  £S  10s.  Sd. 
MeUord,  by  Bev.  T.  Tonzean,  lis.  6d. 
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IHNISTEBIAL  CHANGES. 

Bit.  T.  0.  Lath^  of  the  Kottisg- 
Un  InititDte,  hu  Kooepted  a  call  to 
Btdtlui,  ToTkshitQ. 

Hit.  T.  ToRKiNioii,  l&ta  of  Long 
Hinttoa,  Norfolk,  wm  leoo^iwd  piB- 
tmtitSt,  Clement's  Ohapel,  Ipnrioh,  on 
J1D11U7  ITth. 

RiT.  W.  J.  HuiiBBit«roHi  bu  n- 
agned  hii  chargo  at  Tetswortli,  Oion. 

Bit.  Eli  Dkam,  of  the  Kottiugham 
InSitnte,  enters  apoa  his  fi»t  pastorate 
ttWigitou,  Laioestershire. 

RiT.  BoBKKT  Datet  hu  nogoei  the 
putonto  at  Oateriuua,  in  cooseqnence 
of  enfeebled  hsklth. 

Rkt.  D.  R.  Hoboah,  of  Ton  Ystrad, 
GlamoTganshiio,  hit  scepted  an  ic- 
TJUtiOD  to  Cwmbran,  MonmonUuhire. 

R(T.  J.  E.  SiBBT,  of  the  Nottingham 
lutitDle,  has  commenced  his  miniitry 
it  HdoqI  Pleasant,  Qlossop. 

Bar.  W,  IS.  Wistbubt  hu  accepted 
ta  invitaUOD  to  the  paatarate  at  Bnmlej. 

Rn.  £.  Ptlb,  acting  upon  meditsl 
•drice,  has  retigned  bit  charge  at  High- 
bury Chapel,  Portsmouth, 

Eet.  J,  R  Webstik,  of  Uerthyr 
Tfdfll,  has  acceded  to  a  c&tl  from  Albisn 
Bqnate  Ohunjh,  Pembroke  Dock- 

Bit.  E.  a.  Httch,  late  of  Neir 
CoUsge,  baa  settled  a*  pattoi  of  the 
C^DToh  at  Great  Harvood,  Lvtoasliiie. 

Bit.  Tbonai  Jonn,  of  SwaniM,  has 
tccatrted  the  iUTitalion  of  the  Cbnrch  at 
Collins- tti«et,  MdbooTDs,  to  lacceed 
tlielate  Be*.  A.  U.  Hsndenon.  The 
trill  of  the  elirDBte  and  the  Mrvicea  is 
pnrinDnallj  for  thi'oe  years.  He 
ItaTe*  SngUod  at  the  end  of  Hatch. 

Bit.  S.  YATta  has  lesigned  the  pas- 
tonte  of  Bnncam,  Cheshire,  the  state  of 
Hi  b«altli  neoeasitating  i«*idenoa  in  a 
oildcr  (dimate. 

Bit.  E.  B.  RimoLM,  of  Liohfield, 
ia  iboot  to  become  paator  of  Orgat 
Aftoo,  TotksUra. 


Bbt,  Abbasau  Jacibor,  of  Hales- 
TTOith,  wiUbeginhisminiatrr  at  Deben- 
ham,  Suffolk,  In  Uarob. 

Bet.  T.  Baolet  haa  removed  from 
Banboiy  ta  Peterborongh. 

Bet.  B.  BoviBB,  after  a  miniatiy  in 
EI7  of  forty-fomr  feata,  haa  been  com- 
pelled to  TGcngn  on  aotoimt  of  tdling 
health, 

Bbt.  J.  Steer,  of  Sudbury,  nill 
leave  his  pnaent  charge  in  April,  to 
settle  at  Tottenham  High  Cross. 

Ret.  Jakes  LaMOH,  ot  lioaghborongh, 
has  accepted  the  charge  of  Willow- 
Bttvet  Cborch,  Leicester. 

Bbt.  W.M.FBi.L,ofOhorley,iBa1>out 
to  settle  in  the  Isle  of  ParUand,  Ujiset. 

Bhv.  W.  Qbu^ithh  has  accepted  the 
call  of  the  churches  at  Bbosymedre  and 
Frou,  Denbighshire. 

Bet.  C.  ^\  Enolahd  has  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Stowmarket, 

Bit.  J.  Thouab,  oI  Odwestiy,  has 
been  iuTited  to  take  the  OTersigbt  of  the 
Fron  and  WhCBtsheaf  Churches,  near 
Wreiham. 

Bet.  AiHOK  Buzacott,  B.A.,  of  Peck- 
ham,  haTing  tieeii  appointed  Becretary 
of  the  Asti-SlaTery  Sjciety,  haa  resigned 
his  charge  at  Asylum-road- 


OBBINATIONS. 

Bet.  W,  E.  Hubhdau.,  B.A.,  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  Harley  Street  Chapel, 
Bow,  on  January  9th,  The  Bst.  Dr. 
Kennedy  presided,  and  the  Bers,  L.I1, 
HumdaU  {father  of  the  pastor],  W,  No- 
velle,  D.  U.  Jenkina,  and  Br.  McAus- 
lane  assisted  on  the  solemn  occasion. 

Bet.  Jakes  Bilsheb.  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  time-honoured  Church  in 
Fetter  Lane  on  the  I6th  of  January. 
The  BcY.  W.  BradeogaTe  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  the  ReT.  E.  White  that 
to  the  people ;  the  Bert,  Dr.  HcAnslane, 
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B.  Hebditcfa,  D.  Bloomfi«ld  James,  and 
T.  W.  Davidi  took  part  in  tha  gerrioe. 
Bev.  O.  Walker,  B.A.,  «u  ordained 
at  Brixham  on  February  12.  The 
uii[iitt«n  taking  part  in  the  Berries  were 
th«  Eevi.  W.  Paynter,  W.  JoUiile,  0. 
Eoibha,  C.  Wilion,  M.A.,  and  ProfeiKir 
Evant,  Ph.D. 


KEW  CHURCHES,  CHAPEUJ,  &c, 
Thb  Chnrcbn  at  Miuaslburgli,  and 
Fiaher  Bow  have  been  rs-opened  aftei 
undergoing  aJterntiana  at  a  coat,  in  each 
cate,  ol  about  £^00.  The  church  at  the 
lat(«r  place  was  originally  built  by  the 
diitingniBhed  brotherg,  the  Haldanea. 
The  Rev.  M.  Simpeoa  ig  the  present 
miniater. 

THi"WiLsnD  Uemorial"  School  in 
connection  with  the  Cbnrch  at  Pkrton, 
Cumherlaod,  was  opened  an  Uie  laat  day 
•f  the  year,  by  a  sermon  from  Mr.  J. 
H,  Carr,  of  Cu'liile. 

Haklbt  Btuct  OHAriL,  Bow,  wu 
le-opened  and  improved  at  a  ooit  of 
il.SOOon  ttie  Tth  of  January,  whenser- 
monawerepreachedbytbaRer.  Dc:W.  F. 
Humdall,  and  by  Uie  new  pa*tor,  the 
Hav.  W.  E.  Humdall,  B.A.  Dr.  Parker 
preached  on  the  fallowing  day, 

Thb  Urge  and  completely  arranged 
schoolroom  and  lecture  hall  ereated  for 
Union  Chapel,  Islington,  were  opened 
January  SMh.  W.  McArthnr,  Eaq., 
presided.  SpeechsJi  were  made  by  the 
Beve.I>r.  Raleigh,  John Rodgers,W.H. 
fitatham.and  hyl>r.  Band  with,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Mndie,  fto. 

Show  Hill  Congregational  Chnroh, 
'Wol*eriumptoQ,  after  being  completely 
cleaned  and  reatorad  at  a  coat  of  £1,200, 
wM  re-opened  on  Sunday,  January  I4th, 
by  the  Bar.  J.  B.  Faton,  IS.A.. 

OaoncH  Ein>  C-ongrefktioiul  Ohnroh 
waa  re-opened  on  Saturday,  January 
27th.  It  hM  been  eolarged  ao  aa  lo 
prorida  1,000  nttinga-  The  te-opeoing 
eemon  wm  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
lUlaigh.  The  Bev.  J.  MorUis  JonM, 
and  tha  Be*.  A.  Haonay,  ooonpied  the 
pulpt  on  the  foUowiog  day. 


A,  saw  Chnroh  hM  been  formed  at 
Coatbridge,  where  a  preaching  ttstiaa 
haa  been  eatabliihed  lor  fire  uunlhi 
paat.  The  Rev.  J.  Bnchan,  M.A.,  of 
Airdrie,  preddad.  The  Ber.  John 
Doaglat,  of  Q-Usgow,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Brisbane  of  Cambuslaag,  also  ddiTeied 


Tbi  New  Church  at  Blaobbum-ioad, 
Bolton  (the  Rev.  J.  E.  CUyton,  puterj 
wu  opened  on  Suhday,  Jaouaiy  14th, 
when  aermoni  were  preached  by  the 
Revs.  W.  U.DarisonandaBait  Th« 
bnilding  seata  600  peraoni,  and  the  cost 
iiabont£l,lGO. 

A  Haw  Churoh  waa  inaugurated  si 
Watford,  on  Febtuary  1st,  and  the  Rer. 
A.  Cave,  LL.B.,  was  at  the  same  time 
recognised  ai  ita  pastor.  The  Beii.  J. 
C.  Oallaway,  H.A.,  W.  Statham,  Fro- 
feasor  Newth,  W.  Cathbertson,  BJk., 
and  othen  took  part  in  the  serrice. 

Ths  fonndation-Btone  of  the  ne« 
Chapel  in  Pembroke -road,  CliftoD,  wsi 
laid  January  31et,  by  Hr.  T.  Rowlq- 
HiU,  M.P.,  of  WoTvester. 

Nbw  Sunday  Schools  hare  been  opened 
at  Folkestone.  The  pastor,  the  Ber. 
A.  J.  Falner,  presided  at  the  dedicatioa 


Park, 


DEATHS. 
JoHH  PciBH,  F.G.S.,  Profeuor 
Congregational    Collt^,   Bala, 
the  17th  of  January. 
WiLLUM  JoaoAN  Uhwik,  M.A., 
for  many  yean   Piindpal  of 
Training    C(dleg«,  died   it 
se,  Feltham  BUI.  on  Febmary  4th, 
esth  year  of  his  age. 
'.    Qbokob    Qooekliy,  formerly 
in  India,  died  at  Hildmay 
Snnday,  February  lllh,  agtd 


Rnr.  W,  Wnxuxa,  Hirwain,  OIi- 
morgaoihira,  died  January  2Iit,  agadTO. 

Bbt.  R.  Robibts,  of  Bergholt,  after 
a  long  period  of  affliction,  entered  into 
rsat  on  February  IS,  aged  6B. 

Rbv.  a.  Wua  BoiiKSON,  late  of 
Brighton,  died  January  30th,  at  Soalh- 
ampton,  in  the  3Bth^ear  of  hia  age. 
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I-— gtaijagastar.— Iflarittfi  U  Si^snalta  WtBi. 

Bt  the  Rxv.  C.  F.  Moss. 

AT  Anoeibi  we  have  a  congregation  connected  with  the  Ambatonakanga 
Chnroh  in  the  ot^ital,  which  supports  an  Evangelist  who  labouis 
there.    About  two  hundred  meet  for  worship   eveij  Sabbath,  of 
whom  thirty  are  communicants.    The  da^-school  numbers  thirty-eight. 
Ur,  Lord  and  I  were  sony  to  find  that,  aa  compared  with  their  condition 
iut  year,  the  people  had  gone  backward  mther  than  forward. 

Saturday,  July  1. — Our  night  at  Anosibd  had  been  a  restleas  one.  We 
lud  pitched  onr  tent  just  outside  of  the  chapel,  with  a  lake  on  one  side  of 
nt  and  a  swamp  on  the  other :  and  onr  viattors,  in  the  shape  of  legions  of 
mosquitoea,  required  so  much  attention  from  us  all  night  that  sleep  was 
inpmuble.  But,  hoping  for  better  things,  we  started  early  (after 
addressing  and  catechising  the  adults  and  children  at  Anosibi)  on  our  way 
to  Man&riutsoa.  ^ere  also  we  have  a  small  congregation  and  day  achool, 
the  general  state  of  which  I  found  considerably  in  advance  of  what  it  was 
last  year.  Dronkenness  especially  seems  to  have  abated.  The  eagerness 
oT  the  people  to  receive  further  inetruction  was  cheering  and  yet  painfo}. 
One  yonng  man  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to  ask  us  to  teach  him  to 
nite ;  and  on  being  made  at  last  to  comprehend  that  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  one  lesson,  he  appeared  sadly  disappointed. 

Leaving  Manirintsoa  at  2.30  f.h.,  our  path  skirted  a  small  but 
picturesque  lake,  abounding  with  wild  fowl ;  thence  over  high  hills  and 
moon  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  until,  at  five,  we  reached  the  small 
gurison  town  of  Ahdbaof&siea.  This  is  emphatically  "a  city  sot  on  a  . 
hiU,"  being  on  the  snminit  of  a  steep  conical  hill,,3,850  feet  above  the  sea, 
sod  ririi^  abruptly  some  700  feet  above  the  Burroanding  plain.  The  udes 
o(  tlw  hot  are  deeply  washed  and  weather-worn,  forming  chasms  in  the 
■oft  ■ndy  clay  some  hundreds  of  feet  ia  depth.    At  its  base  winda  the 
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Bmall  Btream  called  the  MJlToUva,  which  joina  the  Miiiaii4ia  a  mile  ar  to 
to  the  vest.  The  summit  is  crowned  with  trees  and  with  immense  masMS 
of  prickly  pear,  whioh,  with  a  stookade  fence,  complete  the  fortificatitns  tt 
the  town  against  the  predatory  designs  of  any  wild  bands  of  cattle«teilen 
or  other  maranders  who  might  be  disposed  to  attack  it. 

As  we  hare  a  small  but  appreciative  congr^atjon  here,  and  had  omae 
spmaJIy  U)  iofzoduce  and  set  apart  a  new  fivangelist  tor  laibonr  amng 
tJieni,  onr  reception  by  both  GoveraoF  and  people  was  a  vary  kind  oat. 
O&Mnga  of  fowls  and  rice  and  pork,  with  dried  bananas,  called  fi»iu, 
at  once  testified  to  their  gratitude  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  oor 
bearen — to  say  nothing  of  the  share  that  legitimately  fell  to  myoompaiuini 
and  myself. 

On  the  followii^  day — Sunday,  July  2 — ^we  had  the  pleasore  of  meeting 
ft  hundred  attentive,  well-dressed  people  in  the  chapel,  to  whom  I  presdud 
fixim  tha  words  "  Ye  are  Christ's,"  and  to  about  forty  of  whom  I  admioiateied 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Lord  addressed  and  oateohised 
the  children,  some  twen^-five  in  number.  Having  also  met  reprascn- 
tativea  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  we  left  our  Evai^elist  among  Ihsm 
sith  a  fair  prospect  of  future  usefulness, 

YOAHBOHTTRA. 

On  the  ith  July,  after  lunch  at  l^kiahUktra,  we  continued  our  jonmsy, 
hoping  to  reach  Yoakbohitka.  by  sunset.  Its  magnificent,  black,  faasaltio 
mass  had  been  visible  for  several  days  past,  and  now  towered  gcxoiOy  mos 
2,000  feqt  sheer  above  the  plain,  apparently  a  few  miles  only  to  tho  vxOt- 
west.  But,  deceived  by  the  rare,  clear  atmosphere,  we  found  onrselm  Ar 
out  in  our  reckoning.  On  and  on,  over  hill  and  moorUnd,  passiiig  auU 
villages,  crossing  narrow  streams,  all  the  afternoon,  until  the  shades  of  night 
fell  around  as,  and  it  was  dark.  To  guide  our  luggage-bearers  we  had  to 
set  fire  to  the  long  gra^B  which  soon  made  a  glorious  blant.  By^ndby 
we  groped  our  way  into  a  small  village  of  five  houses,  called  Ahbakobut, 
where  we  found  a  lively  chatty  par^  of  strai^era  cooking  rice  over  a  hngs 
fire  in  the  open  air.  We  soon  followed  their  example,  pitched  onr  tent, 
boiled  the  water  for  tea,  and  got  a  fowl  or  two  (or  snj^ier,  and  tbea  tnraad 
in  for  the  night.  The  drinking  water  at  this  place  was  worse  than  aiqr- 
where  else  on  our  journey. 

Waitutday,  Jvly  fitt — After  nearly  four  hours'  ride  over  hill  and  nlbiyi 
we  rounded  the  north-east  qiur  of  Voambohitra  and  came  to  a  aoattsnd 
village  of  some  fifty  houses,  with  a  chapel  of  Volotara  that  wiH  aooommo- 
date  two  hundred  people.     Here,  after  a  time,  a  few  of  the  inhaldtatLtimet 
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m,  with  whom  ve  held  an  ioteresting  conversation.  Ho  European  had 
rioted  the  place  before  except  M.  Grandidier,  who  passed  throngh  about 
ten  yens  ago.  Hone  of  the  people  could  read,  but  as  occasionally  a  Hova 
official  ipmds  a  Sabbath  at  the  plaCe  in  paaalng,  we  left  a  Testament,  some 
ntschiams,  hymn-books,  and  lesson-aheeta  with  them,  hoping  thej  might 
it  II  hioad  cast  upon  the  waters  to  return  aft«r  many  days.  To  our 
mpriae,  however,  the  leading  men  among  them  were  greatly  afraid  to  take 
ttieae,  fearing  lest  possibly  something  treasonable  to  Queen  and  Gonstitn- 
tioQ  might  be  inrolved  in  th«r  damg  so.  It  (fob  only  after  long  explana- 
tiot  cm  our  part  (assuring  them  that  so  far  from  there  beii^  treason  larking 
in  Umh  mystflrioiu  documents,  we,  who  brouf^t  them,  were  staunch  friends 
of  tba  Qneen,  and  she  henelf  desired  her  people  to  receive  them),  that  their 
Kn^M  Doold  be  orercome.  This  done,  honeTO-,  they  received  them  with 
nsvt  tiut&kfulnew,  promising,  nevertheless,  to  deposit  them  for  ufs- 
Inpiig  until  wanted,  with  the  commandant  of  the  Hova  garrison  stationed 
ott  the  b^  of  the  Vounbohitra  hilL  We  now  had  a  good  view  of  this  noble 
TamatuB.  Its  Dorthem  front  appeared  to  extend  about  four  miles,  pre- 
■aiting  a  Uuff  prempitous  face  of  black  bosaltie  rock.  It  rises  about  2,000 
fett  EK»n  the  valley,  and  its  summit  oau  scarcely  be  lees  than  4,500  feet 
>iion  the  sea.  Its  general  appearance  resembles  Table  Mountain  at  Qts 
^w  o(  Good  Hope.  For  three  days  at  least,  on  our  farther  northern 
jonney,  it  was  still  the  most  conspicuous  landmark,  and  we  afterwards  kept 
it  in  view  for  several  days  longer  on  our  eastward  course  to  Ampteifarawla 
ud  Ambatondracaka. 

AsTORaODRAHOJA. 

Smday,  Jmly  9. — ^A  nice  congregation  of  300  people,  summoned  by  beat 
tf  dram,  met  ns  to-day,  to  whom  I  preached  in  the  morning  from 
IPeta-u.  20,  introducing  during  the  SMvice  the  hymns  learned  on  the 
pnrions  evening.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Lord  preached  and  catechised  the 
ttiildrBn.  Altogether,  we  found  the  people  here  more  intelligent  and 
•dvsnoed  than  at  most  other  places  on  our  route.  Its  proximity  to 
Uojangl,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  on  the  <&'recf  line  of  communication 
between  that  place  and  the  capital,  as  well  as  to  the  Sihanaka  country, 
nuke  it  a  town  of  importance.  It  has  110  houses,  chiefly  Hova,  b^des 
n»  inhabited  by  Sakalava.  The  church  numbers  about  siilj  communi- 
<*iitB,  and  the  day-scbool  has  fifty  children,  most  of  whom  are  able  to  read, 
or  the  intenukl  condition  of  the  church  not  much  can  be  swd.  Polygamy 
<>  pntably  still  practised  in  secret.  Passers-by  have  misled  the  young 
diiriides,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  grave  immoralities  are  quite  com- 
P^tilfc  with  church  membership.     On  inquiring  of  the  miwt  earnest  and 


intelligent  man  bore  as  to  the  state  of  church  life  among  tliem,  he  opened 
his  Testament  at  Ephes.  v,  12  as  hia  reply  {"  For  it  U  a  shame  even  to 
speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret")  And  yet  it  ffouM 
be  difficult  to  induce  a  properly-qualified  Evangelist  to  settle  here.  Tha 
grand  thing  to  be  done  is  to  educate  the  Christian  young  men  in  and 
aronnd  the  capital,  so  that  when  in  years  to  come,  after  leaving  college, 
tiiey  settle  as  traders  or  Government  officers  in  these  distant  places,  they 
may  beccmo  a  real  power  in  lifting  the  people  towards  Christ. 

Av  VvKsows  BaaioK. 

Monday,  July  10. — As  the  path  from  Antogodralu^a  to  the  Sihanaks 
oountty  is  very  difficult,  and  has  never  been  trodden  by  Europeans  bofijre, 
our  kind  friend  Rainim&ro,  the  commander,  allowed  a  soldier  to  acoompaay 
ns  as  guide  to  the  first  military  station,  and  gave  instructions  that  othen 
should  be  provided  in  succession  until  we  reached  Amplu^iravola.  Be- 
traoing  our  steps  as  lor  as  T&nifotsy,  we  then  turned  to  the  eaat,  descended 
rapidly  from  the  high  ground,  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  searlevel,  into 
a  series  of  beantiful  glens,  jotted  with  patches  of  woodlands,  giving  a 
richness  and  variety  to  the  landscape  that  were  very  grateful  after  our 
ei}>erienoe  of  the  cold,  bleak  moorlands.  At  length  we  came  to  Bkkato,  a 
Tillage  of  tteo  houses,  named  after  a  small  stream  that  flows  just  beneath. 
Pitched  tent  and  slept,  I  know  not  how.  Found  by  aneroid  that  we  had 
descended  2,800  feet  in  the  last  few  houra. 

Tuetday,  July  11.— The  scenery  to-day  wild  and  beautifiil.  Come  at 
twelve  to  a  rising  town  of  fifty  houses  called  Stiiloha.  Has  a  neat  new 
chapel,  but  no  preachers,  no  readers,  no  Gospel  I  The  people,  as  wdl  as 
many  others  along  our  way,  have  simply  given  up  their  idols,  but  have 
nothing  better  (or  even  so  good)  in  their  stead.  lake  brutes  they  liv^ 
like  brutes  they  die.  What  oon  we  do  for  them  t 
A  Midnight  Uaboh, 

About  four  miles  south  of  Ampjindrana  is  a  huge  mass  of  gneiss,  or 
basaltic  rock,  called  AmbMutsihiy,  rising  probably.  1,500  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  in  form  like  the  hull  of  a  loige  ship  turned  upside  down. 
Faaung  this  and  several  small  villages,  the  eoenery  became  wild,  rugged, 
and  beautiful  beyond  description.  After  climbing  several  hills  of  1,000  feet 
in  height,  and  descending  as  often  into  deep  valleys,  we  found  oniselvee 
in  a  deep  ravine  shut  in  by  hills  eaat  and  west,  and  with  a  small  river 
rushing  in  foaming  cascades  over  its  rocky  bed.  Half  a  mile  higher  np  the 
valley  this  stream  takes  a  grand  leap  of  800  feet  sheer  over  the  rooks, 
forming  the  most  beantiful   waterfall  I  remember  to  have  seen.    Then  a 
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ftuMy  difficult  climb  up  bd  almost  perpeDdicolar  asoent  of  1,K00  feet, 
lod  we  ware  etneloped  in  miat  and  darknesa.  For  houn  we  had  to  gmga 
mi  waj  OTsr  the  moor,  through  the  long  gran,  by  the  brink  of  yawmng 
chi&na,  throng  swamps,  and  over  two  or  three  black  atreams,  vithotit  a 
■tir  orerhead  viaible  throogli  the  gloom.  In  pity  for  our  poor  1uggag»- 
cuiien,  who  were  a  mile  or  two  behind,  I  set  fire  to  the  long  grasi  to 
HTTe  u  a  beacon  for  them.  By-uid-by  a  magnifieeot  glare  lit  ap  the 
bannn,  and  by  its  light  the  poor  fellows  reached  oar  reeting-plaoe  in  safety 
iQ  hoar  or  two  after  ourBelrBS,  thankful  to  me  for  having  saved  them  fh>m 
hiTmg  to  sleep  on  the  bleak  moors  all  night  Antsilmpandrino,  which  we 
retched  about  8.30  p.h.,  is  a  small  military  staUon  garrisoned  by  aboat  a 
dosen  soldieiH.  It  ia  a  low,  swampy  place,  and  most  be  very  unhealthy  in 
the  runy  season.  Its  inhabitants,  some  200  or  so  in  number,  seemed 
greatly  terrified  at  the  Ught  of  two  live  Europeans,  and  at  once  ran  away. 
In  the  house  in  which  we  stayed,  however,  we  found  one  or  two 
Terj  intelligent  people.  One  of  them  had  formerly  lived  at  Antoby,  near 
imoEomhi,  and  desoribed  to  na  very  graphically  how  the  people  of  that 
place  had  in  a  similar  manner  all  of  them  fled  when  the  Rev.  J.  Peaise 
first  visited  it  in  1669.  We  have  now  at  Antoby  an  excellent  evangelist, 
who,  with  his  devoted  wife,  is  doing  a  noble  work  there.  A  neat  spatuoua 
diiiich,  a  laige  congregation  and  flourishing  day-eohool  are  striking 
eridencea  of  the  change  that  Divine  grace  and  truth  have  wrought  in  that 
remote  village  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Oar  meeting  with  the  poor 
boiighted  people  here  (Antsilmpandrjuio),  only  one  of  whom  could  read, 
mtde  ns  earnestly  pray  that  what  the  truth  has  acoomplished  at  Antoby  it 
fflay  as  speedily  aooomplish  here. 

The  Sihakaka. 
JalylQ. — TheSabbath:  "0  day  most  cakn,  most  bright"  A  brisk  walk  of 
ahont  two  hours  brought  us  to  Ambitondrazaka,  the  capital  of  the  Sihaaaka 
coontry,  m  which  our  dear  fiienda,  the  Rev.  J.  Peaiae  and  his  devoted 
mfe,  are  doing  a  meet  noble  and  successful  work.  As  we  arrived  (about 
Id  A.1L)  the  morning  congregation  was  just  dispelling.  We  fooad  our 
friends  well,  and  delighted  to  see  us.  In  the  afternoon  I  bad  the  oppot^ 
tDoi^  of  preaching  to  a  large  and  most  attentive  oongr^ation.  On 
the  followirig  day  Mr.  Lord  put  the  school  children  through  a  very 
interestjng  and  suoceasAil  examination.  During  our  short  stay  we  foimd 
Mr.  Pearse,  both  as  mediool  misuonary  and  minister,  "  in  labooia  more 
■bqndant,"  and  the  Lord  evidently  deaigna  to  make  him  instrumental  in 
gr  Ticih  and  saving  blessings  to  the  Sihanaka  people. 


OHBOKIOLS  or  THK 


II.— CJ.£  €^t.  Calanj. 


HEFERRING  to  the  Native  CThitcIibb  planted  by  the  Society  in  the 
Cape  Colony  many  years  since,  the  last  Annual  Report  speaks  with 
satisfaction  reapeoting  the  position  of  usefulness  which  those  Chunshea 
faaTS  already  attained,  and  with  hopefulness  in  regard  to  the  widening 
pioapeotB  of  osefbliieBs  before  them.  SeTeral  ot  the  Churches  have  become 
entirely  self-supporting ;  others  are  partially  ao.  The  great  want  which  is 
at  present  Mt  is  that  of  a  trained  ministry  able  and  willing,  to  oociqty 
vacant  posts,  to  enooorage  the  Churches  in  theic  honourable  ambition,  and 
to  point  out  to  them  the  opportunities  for  growth  and  developmant  which 
the  Society's  past  labours  on  their  behalf  have  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  reports  of  our  brethren  still  remaining  in  a  sphere  which  is  gradually 
passing  out  of  the  rai^  of  direct  missionary  effort,  while  exh  ibiting  difB- 
oulties  incident  to  colonial  life  and  labour,  serve  also  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  Gospel  leaven  is  working  in  many  hearts.  The  Bev.  T. 
Atkinsoit,  of  FACALTBD0B7,  writos : — 

when  I  shall  have  but  oompantiVD^ 
few  hearers.  This  is  a  great  drawback; 
bnt  it  is  unavoidable.  I^ey  must  go 
out  to  earn  their  livelihood,  and  ths 
work  on  the  roads  snitt  thena  better 
than  anything  else,  and  there  is  more 
dttmand  for  their  labour  than  in  any 
other  line.  Iliere  has  been  no  day- 
school  Ibr  a  oonaiderable  time  patt 
owing  to  the  difBeolty  of  getdng  a 
teacher.  Bntjnst  now  the  people  have 
been  making  arrangsmanta  for  oIsImd- 
ing  one,  and  fur  having  the  school  re- 
opened next  moatli.  Our  two  flabboth- 
Bohools  have  of  late  bean  unonwUy 
well  attended. 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  past  year 
I  have  been  favoured  with  good  health, 
so  that  Z  bavebe^  enabled  to  punue 
my  labonrs  without  any  internipt)ea< 
Besides  my  usual  work  here  I  hare  bean 
permitted  to  continne  my  mtmthly 
Timts  to  the  BnkBiver  (about  twenty 
miles  westof  this)  .where  wehave  gener- 
ally an  enoouraging  attendance  of  t«» 
hmdred  and.  tqnwds,  ahoot  half  of 
them  being  whites.    I  da  not  ooosider 


"  There  were  five  members  received 
into  the  Ohuroh  in  the  early  part  of 
1874,  just  before  I  left  for  England, 
and  five  also  ihuiag  ISU.  But  owing 
to  dv&thi  Bfni?ng  our  ^  community  the 
number  in  communion  reuuuns  about 
the  some.  You  will  observe,  however, 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
ef  the  local  ooubibutions,  this  being 
for  the  post  year  £82  3s.  after  deduct- 
ing the  incidental  expenses.  This  is 
so  far  grati^ring  ;  but  still  the  progress 
of  Uie  mission  work  on  the  whole  is  not 
by  any  means  what  we  could  wiak  it 
tobe.  The  attendance  at  public  worship 
has  been  for  some  months  past  greatly 
affected  by  the  oircumstancea  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the  men'and  boys  are 
employad  <m  the  roads,  and  many  at  a 
gMat  distaBM,  so  that  they  are  neoei- 
sadly  absent  for  several  months  to- 
gether, and  can  only  occasionally  get 
leave  of  absenoe  fi^  a  few  days.  Since 
Christmas  many  of  them  have  been  at 
home,  and  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
ofseainstliehonBeof  God  well  filled, 
^ut  now  tJiey  are  about  to  leave  again. 


■LOHDOa  HIMIOSABr  flOOIEIT. 
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Ibis  u  strictly  an  out-atation,  and 
Ihenfcio  I  haTa  not  inolnded  it  in  th> 
riatiitin.  It  is  ntlier  n  preaflhing' 
itatioD,  at  wliioh  oQiw  miniates 
oSeiala  oocRsonally.  Idyfriandathank 
ViUiain  Searle  and  Ms  fajnily ,  ha.To  ■ 
good  aabbaih.aohool  when  there  ace 
BO  iwiioea  bflJid. 

"  The  data  of  Uiis  latter  reioinds  me 
thati  have  bean  now  just  fifty  yeeia 
in  oonneotion  with  the  Sooiety.  It 
was  on  tba  31at  January,  1826,  that  I 


2.  SOMEBSBI  EAST. 
The  Kot.  R.  T.  GREGOBonsKi,  of  Somerset,  takes  occaaioa  to  deplore  the 
lack  of  Chriatian  liberality  among  his  little  flock ;  but  he  ahowa  also  how 
the  defioianaies  of  some  are  made  up  by  increased  generosity  on  the  part 
of  oUiera,  and  that  "  cheerful  givers  "  are  not  wanting  in  the  Church  over 
vhich  he  prendes. 


ngned  Ute  articlea  of  agreemeat  as  a 
misaionBiy  oaodidate,  andafewwaebi 
afterwards  I  beoame  a  etndeut  at  Oob- 
porlL  And  now,  having  obtained  help 
of  Qod,  I  cxmtinne  onto  this  day,  still 
being  pennitted  to  work  a  little  in  the 
evening  of  life,  while  nearly  all  my 
feUow'stadeiits  have  passed  away, 
and  also  most  of  those  whom  I  fonnd 
in  the  miasioij,  field  on  my  airiTal 
in  South  Africa,  in  October,  1829." 


"  mie  country  has  not  yet  recovered 
&mn  the  losses  and  drawbacks  of  for- 
mer years.  My  people  ware  much 
batttroff  when  twenty-seven  years  ago 
I  arrived  amongst  them.  Hhey  bad- 
thnwme  stock  horses,  oxen,  and  eves 
ngona  to  travel  with  in  coming  ttota 
the  ooautiy  to  Someteet  for  divine  wcr- 
dupwitbtbeirfiuniliee.  They  cannot  be 
oompaied  to  the  people  of  the  Interior, 
or  in  Hadagoecar,  or  in  the  Bouth  Sea 
Isbods,  who  aia  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  and  reap  the  prodnoe  of  the  soiL 
IQwy  must  labour,  but  othare  have  the 
btnaflt  of  it>  Now,  as  everything  has 
nan  to  an  enormous  price,  provisionB 
inolndad,  and  wages  have  not  advanced 
in  proportion,  their  oatward  condition 
eumot  improve.  They  cannot  build 
ballet  houass  on  oQier  people's  ground. 
Tltey  most  only  make  very  temporary 
hots,  being  subject  to  frequent  re- 
movals. Tlu>«atenowintiieSomet«at 
congiagation,  those  trom  the  country 
iadnded,  aSB  members  of  the  Ohnroh. 
Bat  iriiat  is  that  among  so  manyP 
3fa  gnat  mass  of  the  peo^e  remain 
rtill  in  heathenism.     All  these  as  a 


rule,  give  nothingto  the  mission  cause. 
MaS,  again,  of  the  members  a  great 
many  are  old  and  infirm,  and  widows; 
some  of  them  have  also  children  to 
support.  Ihey  are  more  in  a  condition 
to  receive  than  to  give.  Then,  again, 
some  of  those  who  are  able  are  unwil- 
ling to  give  anything.  They  are  re. 
minded  and  spoken  to  from  year  to 
year,  without  any  effect  A  member 
of  the  church  came  to  me  on  the  day 
before  Ohristmos,  who  was  not  so 
badly  oS,  to  inquire  how  much  she 
was  behind  with  her  subscription.  I 
went  to  fetch  the  books  and  fonnd  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  not  given 
anything  in  18TS,  nor  in  1874,  nor  in 
1873.  Then  I  said  there  is  no  need  of 
going  further  backwards.  Well,  I 
thought  that  she  would  now  at  least 
give  something.  Sowevar,  she  went 
away,  and  after  the  services  went  back 
to  the  ooQutry  without  giving  any- 

"  In  reading  my  Beport  so  tkr,  it; 
win  be  thought  that  the  and  of  it 
will  be  that  during  the  year  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  has  been  done 
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towards  mftintaining  the  iomiu  of 
gnoe.  Still  tlut  i>  not  oxmMj  Una 
cue.  Somerset  is  geneiBll;  not  lanoli 
luhind  the  othei  plooee.  But  thftt  it 
ia  10,  ia  maoli  to  the  praise  of  a  oom- 
parativalT  small  niimbez  of  the  Ohnroh 
memben,  who  do  ovarything,  and 
bear  th«  whole  burden.  Who  are 
they  P  There  are  amongst  thenL  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble.  31tere 
is  amongst  tham  no  goremor,  general, 
oi  field-marshal.  They  are  poor,  but 
ate  a  pattern  of  OhristiauTirtae.  Even 
Qie  white  inhabitants,  who  generally 


mix  all  the  oolonial  people  together 
and  load  them  witb.  all  kinds  of  le- 
pTooohea,  must  oonfte  that  they  are 
ezoeptiotiB  to  the  geneial  role.  They 
are  people  of  real  piety,  spiritoally 
minded.  It  is  pleasing  and  edifying 
to  converse  with  tliem,  and  peroeire 
their  Scriptural  knowledge  and  ex- 
perienoe  of  their  hidden  life  witii 
Ohriat.  la  their  piayen  they  often 
rafer  to  what  they  have  lately  heard 
dnriog  divine  service,  and  it  a^ipeais 
that  they  have  well  understood,  and 
made  a  propec  application  of  what 
they  had  heard." 


3.  ORADOCE. 

The  foUowing  Report  of  the  Church  at  Gsadook  derives  additional 
interest  from  the  <»ioumstance  that  it«  contents  formed  the  last  lett«r 
tddresaed  to  the  Direotors  by  the  Kev.  R.  B.  Taylob,  whose  death  was 
annoouoad  in  the  Mitaonary  CkrwUde  for  July,  1676 : — 

"  The  weekly  female  prayer-meeting      Socie^  proper,  they  have  associated  a 


haa  been  continued  as  usual.  Thwe 
have  been  five  additions  to  the  church  t 
two  have  been  suspended,  three  have 
left  iiie  neighbourhood  for  the  diamond 
fields,  and  two  have  died.  The  present 
number,  including  the  members  of  the 
branch  church  at  Tarkastad,  is  121. 
The  diSerent  Sabbath-schools  have 
been  continoed  as  usual. 

"  The  congregation  have  made  some 
special  efibrts,  and  have  in  consequence 
raised  somewhat  the  amount  of  sub- 


Benefit  Sooie^,  the  members  of  w 
by  paying  a  weekly  or  monthly  snb- 
Boription,  become  entitled  to  assist- 
anoe  in  sckness  and  in  defraying 
funeral  expenses. 

"  l£y  unusually  protraoted  Eeason 
of  debility  has  been  a  heavy  tioae  of 
trial  to  me,  but  it  has  been  much  alle- 
viated by  llie  Bjimpathy  shown  by  the 
congregation.  They  are  ready  to  do 
anything  in  their  power  for  me ;  and 
at   an    early    period  of   my   illnesi 


scriptiona.    It  has  been  my  aim  ever  a  speoial  messenger  was  deputed  to  ia- 

ranee  I  came  to  Oradook  to  train  the  form  me  that  if  there  were  any  plaee 

congregation    to  manage  their    own  to  which  I  would  like  to  go  for  obangs 

afiisirs.    It  occurred  to  me  in  the  be-  of  air,  means  would  be  taken  to  eusUa 

pnning  of  the  year  to  afford  some-  me  to  meet  the  expeuae.    I  was  too 

thing  of  a  practical  test  by  handing  weak  then  to  bear  removal,  but  I  sm 

over  to  the  teetotal  portion  the  more  oontemplating  now  a  ohange  for  two 

special    management,     myself    still  or  three  weeks,  and  they  have  now 


keeping  a  general  superintendenoe. 
drew  up  a  few  rules  for  their  guidance. 
The  result  has  been  very  gratifying. 
They  have  their  president,  secretary, 
and  treaanrer  chosen  from  themselves ; 
and    with    their    Total    Abstinence 


oome  forward  with  a  subeoriptioii  suffi- 
cient to  oDvei  hire  of  oxen,  anddcTcr, 
and  leader.  Some  people  say  the 
Hottentot  has  no  gratitude ;  I  cw 
not  say  that  mch  has  beau  my  «x- 
perienoe." 


KOHSOR  KIBSIOM&BT  aOOIlIT. 


m— Snrfi  Stas — Melau,  Cllttt»  anJi  diiUteri  (iroiips. 

Iy  continuing  Dor  extracts  from  the  journ&l  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  TnBlTER,  of 
Samoa,  we  oommeuoe  with  the  island  of  NisutTAU,  one  of  the  Gilbert 
Groi^  which  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June.  This  island 
it  Btiuted  in  laUtnde  1°  16'  sonth,  and  longitude  176''  29'  east  It  is 
o^  miles  Icmg,  with  water  in  the  centre  in  wet  weather.  Its  population 
ODmbeni  two  thousand,  all  of  whom  attend  the  services  and  malce  a  pro- 
foaim  of  Christianity,  although  many  still  cling  to  heathen  oustoms. 
Foorteen  owdidates  were  exaniined  by  the  missionary,  and  he  found  fifty- 
til  children  under  iufitructioa  : — 


"The  natiTe  pastors,  Elisaia  and 
Jona,  are  separated  by  a  dlitanoe  of 
fintr  milea,  and  at  each  of  the  stations 
I  lud  «n  ordination  eerrice  and  a 
aiMti&g  with  the  cQuldren.  No 
chinch  has  yet  been  formed,    ^'"ia 


to  hkve  been  developed  from  the  fish 
of  tha  sea.  Thsy  eay  that  in  Uie 
beginning  darkness  brooded  over  all, 
and  that  the  heaveoa  were  down  and 
lestiiig  on  the  earth  until  raised  by 
two  brothers,  Noleau  and  LakL    They 


liu  taoght  the  people  to  repeat  the  had  a  thitd  brother  whose  right  eye 

Lord's  prayer  at  the  close  of  Divine  was  plucked  oat  and  thrown  up  into 

tarrice,  which  tliey  do  with  beooming  the  heavens  and  became  the  sun ;  the 

Jooa  has  only  been  here  other  was  thrown  up  and  became  Qte 


ma  months,  and  is  not  yet  flooit  in 
the  language.  He  has  a  rough  lot  of 
utivee  to  deal  with,  and  is  disconiaged 


moon.  The  soul  after  death  roamed 
the  earth.  Death  for  stealing  has 
been  changed  into  forfeiture  of  land. 
The  drinking  of  fermented  juice  of 
the  pod  of  the  ooooa-nut  is  forbidden 
by  law,  and  the  oonsequenoe  is  a 
great  deal  of  peace  and  order. 

"  A  run  of  thirty  miles  took  us,  on 
June  Qth,  to 


"Tt^narild  was  the  great  god  here, 
and  was  supposed  to  come  in  the 
ttonder.  They  had  many  other  gods, 
and,  as  was  common  in  this  group, 
hid  coral  Tonnd-stone  slabs  or  pillars 
Kt  Qp  as  ehiines.    Uan  was  supposed 

1.  PERU. 
Lat  1"  18'  S.,  long.  176"  E. 

Population    2,500. 

Church  members — male,  97 ;  female,  24 ;  total,  121, 
Candidates—  „     213;      „     231;    „      443. 

Scholars 235. 

"Pastor  laaia,  at  the  weather  end  dark.  An  old  man  called  oat  after 
of  the  island,  boarded  us  in  the  seeing  my  diagrams,  '  Qood,  very 
nwniing,  bat  it  was  noon  before  we  good;  just  leave  them  Aere,  pleaael' 
uicbond  at  Bus's  place,  which  is  the  I  walked  to  laaia's  station  by  moon- 
tflDtnl  staiaon.  We  were  able  to  light,  and  was  there  by  C.30  a.m. 
have  am  .flvdiaatioti  service  and  a  Had  two  services  there,  also,  and  his 
meating  at  tits  children  here  before     rep<at. 


OBBOiriOLE   OF  THB 


174 

"Hod  a  hot  walk  back  to  Esia'a 
place,  vbare  I  got  a  oanoe  to  take  me 
fire  iai\ea  along  tho  lagooa  to 
Xaiaili's  place,  and  theio  again  I  hud 
an  ordination  service  oad  a  meatiag 
Tith  tlie  children.  Ihh  is  the  oldest 
rtfttion,  and  all  at  tbe  sarvioea  wera 
ramaikably  weU-dreMod.  At.  the 
other  stations  there  are  marked  sigos 
of  advance  also.  The  change  here  in 
only  aix  years  is  truly  vonderfuL 

"I  was  stntckwith  the  dispropot' 
tdoa  between  the  nninfacr  of  the  men 
and  the  women  among  the  chuich 
members.  At  Esia'a  gtatioD,  for 
instance,  forty  men  and  only  /out 
women.  This  waa  explained  by  the 
fliugolor  custom  which  prevailed  in 
this  part  of  the  Pacific  of  prohibiting 
a  married  woman,  for  years  after  her 
marriage,  from  looking  at  or  speaking 
to  any  one  but  ber  husband.  When 
she  went  anywhere  she  covered  her- 
self up  with  a  mat,  which  was  eo 
folded  as  to  leave  but  a  email  hole  in 
&OQt  for  her  to  see  the  road  beforo 
her.  Any  man  seeing  her  coming 
along  would  get  out  of  the  way  till 
she  passed.  Ibis  veiling  and  socluaion 
is  fast  passing  away,  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  oandidatfl  classes  pioves — viz., 
two  himdred  and  twelve  men  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty.one  women.  It 
is  only  since  January  last  that  many 
have  given  up  their  heathenism.  All 
are  now  nominally  Chiietian ;  all 
attend  the  Sabbath  service  and  wor- 
ship Ood  in  their  fomilies. 

"Peru  is  t«n  miles  long,  with  a 
lagoon  at  the  west  side,  but  no  other 
islet  on  the  western  reef.  The  people 
say  their  anoestora  came  from  Samoa, 
and  in  proof  of  this  have  a  number 
of  Bomoaa  names  of  persons  and 
places— such  as  Tangaloa,  ApoUnUi 
Uanoao,  £0.  Bemoter  story  says  the 
god  Naleau  separated  the  heavens 
from  tlie  earth,  and  raised  the  former 


by  means  of  long  poles.  The  Bonis  of 
the  departed  went  to  the  heavens. 
Fire  was  procured  from  Tangaloa  of 
the  heavens  by  an  did  lady  and  pat 
in  a  tree.  She  told  the  people  to  bring 
it  out  by  friction,  and  ever  since  they 
have  had  cooked  food.  In  thwr  drunken 
qoaireU  they  hacked  each  other  Right- 
fully with,  wooden  knives  and.  sabtea, 
edged  with  sharka'  teeth.  When  they 
got  knivea,  cutlasses,  guns  and  pistols 
from  foreign  vessels  it  was  ten  timet 
woiae,  and  ^tiiey  declare  that  if  tho' 
Gosp^  of  peaee,  sappreesiiig  iotouca- 
tion,  &&,  had  not  come,  they  wonld 
£Oon  haie  killed  each  other  oat  and 
out  So  much  for  their  opinion  of 
civilization  without  Ghri  etiaaity . 

"  A  system,  of  salt  water  fish  pools 
is  common  hers.  In  my  walk  on 
Saturday  morning  I  counted  fifty  of 
them  in  the  one  district,  40  ft.  by  20  fL 
and  la^r.  Spare  fish  after  a  good 
take,  and  little  ones  from  the  beach, 
are  thrown  in,  and  so  every  famil; 
(»n  easily  procure  a  fresh  fish  when 
wanted. 

"  On  ^ving  up  heathenism  a  nnm- 
ber  of  large  temples  were  bnmed, 
leaving  the  stooe  piUan  standing,  on 
which  the  roof  rested.  These  upri^ 
stones,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  of  them,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house,  reminded  me 
of  Stonehenge.  Beams  were  laid  hori- 
zontally aloi^  the  top  of  the  pillars, 
and  from  these  beams  the  rafters  ran 
up  towards  one,  two,  or  three  cenbe 
poets,  supporting  the  ridge  pole. 
Whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  the 
antiquarian  problem  at  Stonehenge, 
these  relics  in  Pern  are  simply  the 
lower  Bteue  pillars  of  anoitmt  temples 
for  heathen  worship,  night  dances 
Bad  other  gatherings. 

"  Leaving  Petu  on  the  10th,  and 
after  a  mn  of  forty  milea,  we  anchored 
<»i  Sept.  the  nth,  at 


UIKDOM  XIBfltOKAST  800IEIT. 

2.  ONOATOA ;  OE,  FKANCIS  ISLAND. 
I*t.  1°  56'  a,  loi^  175°  44'  E. 

Population 950. 

Charch  membera — male,  68  ;  female,  10 ;  total,  78. 


Candidates —  „ 

"I^stor  Earamelu  'bo&rdsd  lie  fint, 
uid  sent  back  his  canoe  at  once  for  all 
hie  people  to  go  along  to  Simona'a 
itatton  for  an  ordination  Mrrice,  and 
a  meeljiig  urith  the  children.  We  had 
t  cnnrded  chapel,  and  much  quiet  and 
•ttantioD,  and  spent  the  ereuing  irith 
the  tvo  native  pastora. 
"The  islets  of  Oxoato.v,  rtinning 

3.  TAMANA ;  OB, 
lat.  2"  30'  S. 

Population    

Church  members — male, 
Candidates —  „ 

Scholars —  bojB, 

"Here  we  foond  Samuela  and  his 
Imther  teacher  Sakaio,  and  theit 
timka,  well.  Samuela  has  nearly 
^nidied  ^  new  house,  and  the  natires 
uoDud  him  are  ereotiDg  neat  pan> 
danas-mded  houses,  forty  feet  by 
twenty,  with,  the  eaves  six  feet  &om 
the  ground,  instead  of  the  low  hovels 
of  heathenism.  The  station  of  Sakaio 
it  o&lj  a  mila  distant,  and  as  they 
hare  a  united  church  for  tho  island, 
ve  assembled  all  at  Samuela's  place. 
The  chapel  waa  too  small  for  the 
witad  service ;  hut  we  had  it  in  the 
old  stone-pillared  temple  of  the  village, 
i^uch  is  now  used  aa  a  court-house, 
and  there  I  ordained  Snnmela  and 
Sakaio  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

"Tamana  is  a  small  coral  island 
about  three  miles  long.  The  people 
ue  a  shade  better  ofE  for  food  than  at 
•Dme  of  Ute  other  Islands.  Ihey  baoa 
their  oripn  to  Samoa.  Here,  too,  they 
luve  the  story  of  the  heavens  resting 
on  the  earth,  and  the  separation.  At 
dvth  the  soul  went  to  a  paradise  in 


fi; 


24; 


05. 


along  the  east  side  of  the  lagoon,  are 
earen  in  number,  each  has  a  partionlar 
name,  and  Onoatoa  embraces  the 
whole.  The  sandy  soil  is  very  barrsn, 
and  is  now  in  its  worst  state  after  such 
a  long  scarcity  of  rain. 

"  Thirty-eight  miles  from  Onoatoa 
took  as  on  Tuesday,  tlie  13th  Jane,  to- 

ROTCH  ISLAND. 

long.  176°  7'  E. 

1,700. 

60 ;  female,  59 ;  total,  119. 

90;       „      89;      „     179. 

90  ;  girla,  100 ;  „  190. 
the  western  horizon  called  Hane.  At 
death  the  living  cast  lots  aboat  the 
spirit,  as  boys  play  at  '  odda  and 
eTOOB.'  If  tlie  small  stones  used  turn 
out  'odds,'  then  the  soul  at  the 
horizon  was  crashed  between  the 
two  great  stones,  and  blotted  out  of 
existence  ;  if  '  evens,'  the  soul  passed 
on  to  Mane,  where  Uiere  was  plenty 
of  good  food,  fine  water,  £c.  Tbe 
dying  were  urgent  in  begging  those 
around  them  to  see  and  make  the 
Tapunea,  or  lot,  to  go  all  right.  All 
in  lamana  are  now  professedly 
Christian.  The  sand-stone  coral  slahe 
in  honour  of  the  gods  are  broken 
down,  and  utilised  as  house  pillars, 
seats,  door.steps,  &q.  Samuela's 
chapel  has  five  doors ;  each  door-atep 
is  an  old  stone  idol,  and  every  time 
the  people  enter  the  house  of  God 
they  again  trample  under  foot  the 
idolatries  of  the  past. 

"  We  laft  Tamana  on  the  14th  June, 
and,  aftw  a  run  of  two  hundred  nulos, 
reaohod,  on  the  18th,  our  station  at 


CHBOKIOU  07  TBI 


i.  NANUMEA;  OK,  ST.   AUGUSTINE  ISLAND. 


Ut  5°  39'  a,  long. 

176-  13'  E. 

Population           

«1 

Churoh  members— malo,  6 

femalA,  1 ;  total,  6 

CandicUtM—            „     25, 

„     36;    „    61. 

Sobolars—             boys,  89 

girla,  73;   ,,162 

"  I  was  on  bIuoo  in  good  time  fot  ut 
oidmatioii  serrioe  and  k  meeting  with 
the  ohildran  before  BonaeL  All  Uie 
people  ue  in  the  one  settlemant.  Mid 
they  have  reoentljr  built  a  chapel  which 
holds  the  entire  population  oom&rt- 
ably.  The  pnlpit  or  desk  is  on  a  raiaed 
platform,  the  neat  rails  of  whiohlfbuud 
to  be  the  oentnl  pieces  of  old  war  spears. 
This  is  an  iaUnd  of  the  Ellioe  gnmp. 
The  people  traoe  their  origin  to  Samoa, 
and  when  met  in  the  chapel  looked 
exactly  likeaoongregation  of  Samouu. 
I  imtinotively  spoke  to  then  in 
Samoan,  and  was  pretty  well  under, 
stood  in  most  things  wiUiont  an  inter- 
preter. In  ttie  erening  I  had  a  long 
oonrerBation  with  Pastor  loilona.  He 
and  his  wife  and  four  children  ore 
well,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  people 
so  far  as  food  is  conoerned ;  but  they 
do  not  yet  oolleot  any  stated  salary  in 
Januaiy.  That  will  follow  soon  now, 
I  fa^te.  The  former  oanms  was  guess 
work.  Thi>,  Tnilona  says,  may  b« 
depended  oo.  They  are  pOBitive  in 
saying  that  the  population  increases. 
Twenty^one  were  stolen  by  the  Feru- 
vian  slarers,  and  tiiey  have  nerer 
been  heard  of.  Thirteen  adults  con- 
tinue hea^n,  but  they  are  not 
demonstratiTe,  and  baTS  given  up  work 
on  the  Lord's  day.  The  test  of  gating 
up  heathenism  is  to  bury  the  skulls  of 
their  ancestors,  whioh  they  oarefuUy 
keep,  and  dust  and  oil,  in  the  family 
skull  house.  They  dread  a  visit  ftom 
the  departed  spirits,  oauaing  the  death 
of  someone  of  the  family,  if  the  skull* 


are  negleoted.  for  Eve  nkontha  the 
priests  prayed  sgunst  Christianity, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  toaoher, 
but  the  Word  of  the  Lord  prevuled. 
The  murder  of  a  mau  sailed  Earise 
was  the  turning  point.  It  led  to  a 
&esh  appeal  from  the  teacher  to  torn 
from  anoh  works  of  darkness,  and 
serre  the  true  God.  They  did  oonsider 
and  repent,  and  now  all  have  turned 
over  from  heathenism  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Qarteen. 

' '  There  arc  two  kings,  and  fifty-thr«e 
heads  of  &milioi,  who  deliberate  and 
arrange  politiool  aSoirs.  Inheatiienisia 
they  fined  all  who  ware  absent  from 
the  temple  on  any  day  fixed  fbr  wor- 
ship, and  they  have  quietiy  applied 
the  same  law  to  the  Ohristian  services. 
Pastor  Toilona  called  my  attention  to 
it,  and  asked  advioe.  He  will  now 
take  a  stand  against  all  snob  fines. 

"  Here,  again,  we  have  the  story  of 
the  anion  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  fidlowed  by  the  raoe  of  msn. 
The  souls  of  the  departed,  'if  good,' 
went  to  a  land  of  biightness  and 
dear  water  in  the  heavens,  but,  '  if 
bad,'  war*  sent  to  mud  and  darkness. 
I  thought  I  had  found  an  instanos  of 
moral  distinotions,  but,  tl"  1  the 
answer  to  my  next  question  infbrmed 
me  that  the  'goodness'  meant  one 
whose  friends  had  given  a  grand 
funeral  f seat,  and  '  badness  '  a  person 
whose  stingy  biends  gave  nothing  st 
alL  A  sail  of  forty  siiles  from  Nann> 
mea  took  us  on  the  30tJi  Juno  to 
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6.  NANUUANGA;  OR,  HUDSON'S  ISLAND. 
Lat  6°  19'  S.,  long.  176°  24'  E. 

Population     236. 

CandidalMB  ...  „  „  II, 
"  It  wu  only  nine  montlunnoe  the  dies.  The  flah  widcb.  they  revered 
teaeher  loene  wu  landed  here,  and  weie  made  by  Qod  for  men  to  eat,  and 
bt  Qie  third  time  an  effort  made  to  it  was  the  same  with  their  aaoredbiidi, 
lotndnoe  the  Qoapel.  We  approached  guoh  aa  Uie  aroTa  or  cnokoo.  And  as 
the  island,  therefore,  with  no  imall      for  the  shooting-star,  it  was  not  a  god, 


•nxioty  to  know  whether  the  young 
man  and  his  wife  were  safe,  and 
father  it  had  pleased  Ood  to  orown 
hii  miaaion  with  iuoceas.  The  first 
cuioee  answered  to  hia  name.  One 
natire  aaid  in  broken  English,  '  He 
good  man;'  and  by  11.30  the  'good 
Bu'  stepped  over  the  ship's  ride  him- 
m]1,  shook  hands,  thanked  Qod,  and 
prooeeded  to  give  ns  the  cheering  news 
that  heathenism  on  tbe  island  had 
reoaTed  its  death-blow,  that  the  altars 
in  the  two  temples  were  broken  down, 
that  the  former  oeremonies  on  the 
uriral  of  strangers  were  at  an  end, 
that  aohapel  seventy  feat  by  thirty 
had  been  erected,  and  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  including  the  king  and 
a  namber  of  the  principal  chiab,  had 
beeome  Christians.  This  was  all  con- 
finned  when  we  went  on  shore,  and 
themnlta  of  tiiis  yonng  man's  humble, 
pnideat,  pnyetfol,  and  earnest  work, 
by  Ood's  blcMong,  axe  tmly  wooderAil. 
Ha  is  the  yonnger  brother  of  Pastor 
Tema,  <tf  Ftmafoti,  and  both  are  the 
Msa  of  one  of  our  senior  natire  pas- 


bnt  merely  a  passing  light  ia 
night,  and,  like  all  the  heavenly  lights, 
made  and  oontrolled  by  Qod.  The 
people  were  mnoh  impteesed  by  what 
he  said.  At  midnight  he  was  waked 
up  by  two  of  the  chiefs,  who  asked 
him  to  rise  and  |go  with  them.  They 
took  him  to  the  bosh  away  trom  the 
hearing  of  everybody,  and  there  they 
talked.  They  said  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  tnm  over,  but  their 
great  difficulty  was  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  relics  or  gods.  He  said  he  had  no 
fear  of  them,  and  was  ready  to  bum, 
or  bury,  or  remove  in  any  way  they 
liked.  This  was  all  Uiey  wanted,  and 
they  decided  to  let  him  be  the  execu- 
tioner on  the  following  day. 

"The  day  came;  fire  of  the  chiefs 
took  their  seats,  surrounded  by  all  the 
people,  and  loane  wae  sent  tat.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  remove 
from  the  necks  of  these  men  the  eoored 
necklaces  which  were  supposed  to  link 
them  on  to  the  special  protection  of 
the  gods.  It  was  considered  death  for 
any  one  to  remove  them,  but  loane 


tors  in  Samoa,     On  his  first  Sabbath      stepped  forward  and  broke  the  fragile 


on  shtae  in  September  last  loane  had 
t»eofy-fonr  to  hear  him.  On  the 
Moond  Sabbath  he  begged  them  to 
give  iq>  working  on  the  Lord's  day, 
ud  thia  they  did.  On  the  following 
Friday,  at  a  oonvarsational  meeting 
vith  ^m  abont  their  gods,  he  said 
that  thsir  nerad  pillar  was  merely  a 
piscaefwoodmadeby  Qod  and  perish- 
■^  tmt  that  the  ttoe  Ood  never 


network — the  people  ataring  in  aston- 
ishment, and  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  him  fall  down  dead.  The  neck- 
laces were  removed,  the  spell  was 
broken,  the  weakneee  of  the  goda 
manifest.  '  And  now,'  said  he, '  let  na 
pray ;'  and  there  and  then  he  led  their 
thoughts  in  prayer  to  the  true  Qod. 
He  waa  then  directed  to  go  and  break 
down  the  altars  in  the  temples,  remove 
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tlie  skulls  and  atone  idoh,  aad  aUo 
the  clubj  and  speais  of  the  gods. 
Every  eye  foUowad  him,  many  atill 
looking  upon  him  as  a  dead  man.  In 
went  his  axe  to  the  two  pillars 
sacred  to  the  '  ehooting-star '  god. 
He  handled  carofnlly  the  akulla  as 
he  took  them  from  their  ptacoe,  and 
raspectfully  oorered  them  with  a  piece 
of  SamoaanatiTe  cloth.  Some  of  the 
oluba  and  spaars  from  the  armoury  of 
tlis  goda  came  in  oseful  aa  a  railing 
for  the  court  house,  irhioh  they  de- 
cided to  use  as  a  temporary  chapol. 
loane  propoaad  one  of  the  temples, 
but  did  not  urge  it,  and  next  day  ho 
ha3  a  congregation  of  ninety-eight— 
all  proreasing  bytheir  appearance  tliere 
that  Lord's  day  that  they  had  given 
up  heatUeaiam.  On  the  Monday  they 
proceeded  with  the  burial  of  the  skulla 
and  other  aacred  relica  from  the  tem- 
ples and  family  Bkull-houias.  Some 
of  tho  newconTorts  helped  loane,  and 
lu  that  grave  of  heathenism,  dag  in 
the  village  malae,  or  place  of  public 
meeting,  they  laid  134  akuUs,  one 
wooden  idol,  two  stone  idob,  fourteen 
■hell  trumpets,  used  in  calling  assem- 
blies, and  a  lot  of  olube  and  speara 
used  only  by  order  of  the  gods.  These 
skulls  were  kept  on  the  temple  and 
fomilyaltars;  cocoa- nuts  and otherfood 
were  daily  taken  and  laid  before  them ; 
and  in  cases  of  aioknesa  in  the  fiimily 
oi  settlement  they  prayed  to  the 
spirits  who  were  supposed  still  to 
hover  around  tbese  skulls  ready  to 
answer  a  call  foi  help. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  went 
on  shore-  We  had  a  meeting,  fttwfaieh 
I  ordained  loane  to  the  woric  of  the 
nuniatry.  The  children  ware  kIbo 
aaaembled,  and  their  parents  looked 
on  aa  I  examined  tfaem  and-  showed 
mydiagrama.  Thirteen  of  the  ohildmn 
04D  read  well.  The  people  have  boilb 
loans  a  house  fionting  the  ■•«,  and  a 


chapel  cloae  by,  70  ft.  by  30  ft.  Of  the 
inhabitants  I5D  are  Cbriatian,  and  S6 
heathen. 

"Tradition  asserts  that  the  Nana* 
mangans  came  from  Samoa  in  the 
canoe  of  dpi  and  Lafdi.  Hera, 
too,  we  are  told  of  the  union  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  septra- 
tiou  and  olevution  by  the  nea  serpent. 
Fire  was  a  present  from  tiie  gods, 
a«d  put  in  wood  to  bo  called  out  by 
friction.  Foiliutgi  and  Mauman  were 
the  goda,  who  had  each  a  temple; 
and  under  tho  altars,  on  whioh  were 
laid  out  in  rows  the  ekulla  of  their 
forefathers,  were  suspended  oEferingt of 
pearl  shell,  and  other  T&luables.  Is 
their  own  way  the  Nanumangtuu 
were  intensely  religimis— more  so,  I 
think,  than  any  natives  I  have  ever 
heardof  in  these  seas.  Nothing  hardly 
could  be  done  without  making  it  first 
known  to  the  gods,  and  begging  a 
blessing,  protection,  &a.  The  infant 
only  a  few  seconds  old,  and  bef<>re 
anythiag  could  bo  done  to  it,  was 
hurried  to  the  temple,  t^t  its  first 
breathing  might  bo  in  the  presenoeof 
the  god,  and  his  blesaing  invoked  OS 
the  vtry  firtt  essentials  of  infitntils 
life.  Even  the  killing  of  a  pig  had 
to  bo  done  in  the  temple,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  god  asked  before  it 
could  be  cooked  or  eaten.  Children 
were  betrothed  when  youag,  and 
united  in  after  years.  The  penalty 
for  stealing  was  deatii  by  sendii^  <M 
to  aea  in  a  oanoe.  No  punisbmat 
fbr  adultery.  Here,  as  at  HaamMS, 
Uiey  were  Fredovtitu.  Uany  of  the 
evils  of  heathenism  are  now  ohscked  by 
fines.  The  gDvemment  ooosets  of  a 
king,  and  five  who  fonn  a  oonneitwith 
him;  and  for  alt  impotiant  buMneu 
other  thirteen  heads  of  familieo'  unite 
with  them.  A  sail  of  serMty  mile* 
&om  Nanumanga  took  as  in  one  night, 
and  on  the  23rd  June,  to 
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"Here  wo  fbnnd  Kstor  Eerisome 
udfuailf  well,  vid  tbe  Btalionoon- 
tiiming  to  bear  the  muka  of  prosporitjr 
npoited  in  past  yean.  This  ia  a 
pmsf  of  nine  islets,  fringing  a  long 
onl  Mlt  water  lagoon.  Fanua  tapa 
it  the  uune  of  tbe  ialand  o&  wbiob 
S»  people  re«de.  Nui  is  the  name 
<i(  the  one  wbidb  is  seen  fottbeat  off, 
ud  whidi  is  tti«  umxiie  as  well  of  the 
vbols  of  the  group.  Tradition  eaye 
tint  a  party,  tirad  of  war  oa  Fera,  of 
th«  Qillwtt  Idands,  came  bene  ton 
gvuntaona  ago,  and  that  they,  with 
nme  Nanomea  people,  'united,  and 
frHntlnm  baa  sprung  the  present  popti- 
litJeo,  speaking  tbe  Gilbert  Island 
dialect.  Hen,  again,  wo  have  the 
tlo^  of  the  eerpent  rising  to  the 
iKonnB,  TboBO  on  earth  clapped 
theii  handa  and  called  out,  '  Lift  up 
rtill—lugh— higher— high!'  The  body 
of  Uie  serpent  was  cot  in  fragnents, 
nd  become  the  amroundiDg  lands, 
Thile  the  drops  of  its  blood  were 
turned  into  stars.  The  sun  was  tbo 
Bght  eye  of  Pakaoaneka,  and  the 
noon  the  left.  The  god  Aoliolia  made 
Mrth  models  of  a  man  emd  a  woman, 
ud.  OS  raising  them  up,  they  became 
ttirs.  He  called  the  man  To  papa, 
ad  the  woman  Te  tata.  The  souls 
^  tke  honeat,  kind,  and  geutie  went 
ud  lired  in  light  in  hearen.  The 
thie(  ih»  cvnel,  and  the  ill-tongaed 
not  to  a  priaoK  of  darkness  under 
the  earth.  The  aknlls  of  their  an- 
CMton  wen  treaenred  aa  goda,  one 
for  a  ABaly ;  and  other  bonsehold 
eodswsn  incarnate  in  the  fish,  fowb, 
Ac.  OUoi^  atones  were  aet  up  aa 
•luiiut.    One  child  waa  allowed  to 


live  in  a  fkmily.  After  a  time  a  law 
woe  paaaed  permitting  two. 

"Not  long  before  Kerisove  waa 
hare,  ten  and  a  half  years  ago,  some 
Vaitapn  paoide  and  a  white  man  bad 
peranaded  the  people  to  bum  their 
temple  and  become  worshippers  of  the 
whilo  man's  Qod.  The  Yaitnpu 
pac^Is  said  they  were  tired  of  their 
gods — that  thay  vet«  orual;  and  that 
if  they  died  uodor  the  wrath  of  the 
new  Qed  theyoonld  not  be  wane  than 
th^  were  before.  In  this  way  the 
people  were  prepu»d  fbr  Eeiiaome, 
and  Ood  has  mode  him  a  blessing  to 
Nni. 

"  On  the  day  I  went  on  shote  I  had 
an  ordination  serrioe,  and  also  an 
exandnation  of  the  children  of  the 
sehools. 

"A  king,  aided  by  twelve  men, 
form  the  govenunent.  Intoxicating' 
liquois  are  being  introduced  from 
Teeeels,  and  some  white  men  try  to 
persuade  the  people  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  take  a  little  now  and  then. 
Pastor  Kerisome  ia  concerned  about 
it,  and  thinks  the  chiefs  shonld  pass 
a  law  forbidding  any  one,  under  a 
penalty,  from  tasting  intoxicants. 
Tbey  baTO  passed  a  law  for  the 
punishment  of  any  one  found  drunk. 
I  advised  bitn  to  be  content  with  that 
at  preseat,  but  to  begin  at  once  an 
'  Abstinence  Sodoty,'  and  try  and  get 
all  voluntarily  to  pledge  themaelrea 
to  keep  away  from  auch  dangeroua 
liqnots.  He  liked  the  proposal.  I 
wrote  out  a  pledge  for  him,  and  he 
win  try  and  get  Churoh  members  and 
others,  old  and  young,  to  sign  it." 
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IV.— Ibtfs  of  %  W^\f  anl"  drfrads. 

1.  OEDINATION  OF  A  HISBIONABT. 
Tlw  Ber.  H.  O.  BmOBS,  B.^,  whose  dopartnTe  for  Ohinft  on  the  SSUi  Jamurf 
wtM  umoimoed  im  onr  laat  nomber,  looeiYed  oidinatioii  m  a  nuwionAry  of  the 
Soontjr  to  Cftntoa  on  the  preoeding  ToMday,  viz.,  Jaanii;  33rd.  The  ■mrioe 
took  place  in  Qneen-etieet  Ohapel,  Wolrerhsmpton,  and  was  nnmercnulf 
attended.  The  Bev;  B.  B.  Barrett,  B.A.,  miwionaiy  from  Shanghai,  deaoribed 
the  field  of  labonr.  The  nenal  qneationB,  to  which  Ur.  Bidges  gave  suitable 
replies,  were  asked  by  the  Bey.  Edward  H.  Jones,  one  of  the  Booretuiee  of  tiie 
Society.  The  Bev.  A.  Cooke,  of  Oannook,  ofiered  the  ordination  prajw;  and 
the  B«r.  Dr.  Robertaon,  of  Oambridge,  dehvered  the  charge. 

2.  DEATHS  OF  UIBSIONABIES. 

nXT,  WIUJAU  AIXOWAT. 

li  ii  with  deep  regret  wa  announce  the  remoTal,  by  deaUi,  of  tlie  Ber. 
fViLUAU  AUAWAT,  whoee  labonrs  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  population  rf 
Jamaica  have  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-two  yean.  Li  1834,  on  the 
completion  of  his  cooree  of  itody  in  H  aekney  Oollege,  Ur,  AUoway,  haying 
been  accepted  by  the  Directors,  was  or  dained  in  his  native  town  of  Tiowbridge, 
WUta,  aa  a  mianonary  of  the  Society.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Hr.  Allowiy, 
with  his  wi&,  landed  in  Jamaioa,  and  in  April,  IS35,  he  oommenned  a  statim 
at  Dry  Harbour ;  the  chorch  at  which  baa  ainee  beoome  aalf-sapporting,  and  is 
new  under  the  charge  of  a  native  ordained  miniet«r.  In  February,  1842,  Ur. 
Alloway  removed  to  Forus  (Whitefield)  where  he  laboured  fbr  fourteen  yean. 
His  appointment  in  1866  aa  superintendent  for  training  a  native  ministry 
rendered  it  desirable  that  Ur.  Alloway  ahonld  take  np  his  residenoe  at  Bidge- 
mount.  The  church  at  this  station,  also,  has  for  a  consideraHe  period  gladly 
relieved  the  Society's  funds  by  supporting  t  he  ordinanoee  of  tiio  Qoopd  in  its 
midst.  Mrs.  Alloway  died  in  the  Island  on  the  17th  February,  1869.  Ontiues 
oecasions  Ur.  Alloway  has  visited  England,  ns  mely,  in  the  years  1844, 16S9, 
and  1870.  He  died  at  Sidgemonnt  on  the  19th  of  January.  In  °"T""""'"E 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  event,  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Clark  writes  :— 

"  On  the  inevions  Sabbath  onr  dear  friend  and  brother  preached  frcnn  Luke 
X.  20,  and  pinnted  out  to  his  people  tho  bleBsednese  of  thoee  *  whose  names  aie 
written  in  heaven.'  Later  in  the  day  he  was  taken  ill,  and  passed  a  had 
night.  The  doctor  saw  him  next  morning,  and  our  brother's  indispontioii 
speedily  yielded  to  medioal  treatment.  He  was  n  ot  confined  to  his  room,  bat 
was  '  about  hie  Father's  bumnees '  during  the  week.  On  Thursday  he  ms 
unusually  cheerful  and  planning  out  work  for  the  future ;  he  was  busy  in  his 
study  until  after  nine  o'clo<i  that  night,  conducted  fiunily  worahip  as  anisl, 
and,  if  I  mistake  notion  (hat  very  night  read  from  '  Spnrgeon's  Daily  Beadiiiesi' 
his  refiections  on  Zech.  xiv.  7,  'At  evening  time  it  shaU  be  li^t.'  Xbs 
morning  came,  and  onr  brother  told  his  daughter  that  he  had  had  a  good  ni^ 
and  felt  much  better;  but  she  had  not  left  hm  many  minutes  iriimi  ^ 
heavenly  meaeenger  came.  Ur,  Alloway  had  just  left  his  bed,  and  ms  in 
the  act  of  dreenng,  when  he  was  seised  with  a  fit,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  > 
mombnt,  without  a  word  or  sigh  or  groan,  passed  from  earth  to  hoBfen." 
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KEV.   QSQBOE  OOOXBLY. 

&trt]r-fln  jmn  hvn  eltpwd  unoe  the  retirement  from  the  Sometj's  fbtdga 
Mrrin  of  the  Ber.  GsoBOS  Oosxbly,  vhoee  de»th  took  place  in  Iioudon  on 
ftmiip  the  llth  of  FebnuMT,  at  the  adTaoeed  age  of  oghtf-two.  In  tbe  earl; 
futof  ]8]9Ur.  Gogerly  noeived  his  appointment  at  nuanonary  piintet  to 
CiLCCTiA,  North  India ;  and,  in  oompaof  with  Hn.  Oogerly,  anived  at  hii 
temilion  in  September  of  the  same  Tear.  Mrs.  Gogerl;  died  in  September, 
1S23.  Id;ib26  and  1627,  owing  to  ill-health  and  other  canaei,  Mr,  Oogerly 
raidad  ■aceesrivelj'  in  Ceylon  and  Bechampore.  Betnming  to  Oalautta,  he 
nodfad  (odiaation  in  Umoa  Ohapel  of  that  oity  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1828.  In 
1S36,  Ur.  Oogerly,  with  bi«  fiimily,  Tinted  England  on  siok  leare.  He 
nnined  miniratary  work  in  Oalontta  in  January,  1839 ;  bat  within  four  years 
lulwtlth  so  oompletely  broke  dovn  ai  again  to  neosseitate  his  return  to  this 
mmtry,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  April,  1842.  ICr.  Oogerly  nibiequently 
benma  the  pastor  of  the  Oongregational  Ohuroh  at  Uelttni  Uowbray.  After 
liii  official  connootion  with  tiie  Society  had  ooarod,  Mr.  Oogerly  evinced  an 
iDiliated  interest  in  ite  oparationB  and  welfare,  and  in  many  ways  rendered  to 
it  willing  and  oseM  aerrice. 

itBS.  mSBBT. 
Oar  nnmber  for  Angnst,  1 876,  recorded  the  death  of  &e  Ber.  Dr.  Niibet,  of 
Sunoa.  Urs.  Hiabet  wiUt  her  two  &titterIeBB  children  at  once  proceeded  to 
Bitnpe,  and  in  the  month  of  November  she  reached  Italy  in  safety  and  oom- 
fi>rt,  ud  took  np  her  residenoe  among  relatives  and  friends  at  Pomaret,  in  Uio 
pnriooe  of  Piedmont.  It  is  with  deep  r^ret  we  have  now  to  annonnoe  tiiat, 
•ithin  a  Sbw  brief  months  of  her  husband's  removal,  Mrs.  Nisbet  has  hanelf 
«1m>  been  called  away.  Addressing  the  Directors,  under  date  Pomaret,  January 
M,  her  brother  writes  :— "  This  morning  at  five  o'clock  Mrs.  Nisbet  fbll  asleep 
in  the  arms  of  that  Bavionr  whom  she  had  known  and  loved  since  her  cbild- 
iuod."  Baftrring  to  Mrs.  Nisbet's  illness  and  the  removal  of  on  infant  bom 
N  recently  as  December  last,  the  writer  adds :— "  Since  the  death  of  her  latest 
born  Ae  had  been  growing  weaker  atad  weaker,  and  the  most  tender  and  oon- 
ttiDt  care  only  aerved  to  mitigate  her  suffering!."  The  Directors  offer  to  tiie 
numben  of  Ifrs.  Nisbet's  family  the  expressicn  of  their  warm  sympathy  in 
thii  time  of  tziaL 

IISS.  TUBirXR. 

Sewcely  eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Bav.  W.  T.  Tubhsb,  having 
nceired  his  appointment  to  the  New  Guinea  Mission,  embarked  with  Mrs. 
Hwaet  for  his  destined  sphere  of  labonr.  After  a  brief  visit  to  friends  ia 
Aostralia,  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Turner  joined  Mr.  Lawet  in  the  eastern  division  of 
that  misaon,  and  took  up  their  reudence  at  Fort  K^tresby.  The  nnhealthiness 
of  thit  station  soon  began  to  tell  upon  Mrs.  Turner's  constitution,  and  at  length 
imngements  were  made  for  her  removal  to  Sydney.  While  on  her  way  thither, 
KiB.  Tomer  snocumbed  to  the  fever  from  «dii6h  she  had  long  been  suffering,  a. 
vsek  aftsr  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  She  died  at  Somerset,  Cape  York,  on 
board  the  John  Wiaiami,  on  the  21at  of  November  last.  The  Directors  have 
■heady  Mipioseed  by  letter  tiieir  sympathy  with  Mr.  Turner  on  ocoaaon  of  the 
d*rk  dowl  which  has  thus  early  come  over  his  missionary  career. 


3.  ZNSXIIUIION  FOR  THE  BDUCATION  OP  THE  DAUaHTEBS  OF 
MiaSIQHARTKfi. 

SPXOUIi  AXrSAI.  BX  THS  OOlOErmL 

This  uutitatioa  oiigimted  nwrij  fitrty  yean  age  in  Uia  dMp  ooaTietioiu  of 
oii»  or  two  tadiee,  nba  had  bean  bni^lit  into  aloes  asMoiation  vHli  mii- 
eioaarioa,  of  Uia  gnat  need  which  eziated  ft>r  eotao  hom«  iriwra  their  bhildieiL 
might  he  tuig^Lt,  and  trained,  and  watched  over  with  parental  oara  while 
II I  III!  iHM  111  J  gepaiated  from  them.  Tbm  nombera  haTB  gradn&Ey  ziaan  £ram  itre 
to  nxtf ,  and  now,  irtiile  the  honae  at  Walthamstov  is  orer-orowded,  taxay 
ohfldren  haTC  long  boea  rainly  wtHm^tor  adnuHion. 

Two  years  ago  the  need  of  inonMed  aooonunedatioi)  was  stron^y  Uii. 
Finding  the  pMsent  Iniil^g  quite  incapable  irf  enlargement,  the  oonTiotions 
of  many  became  oonflrmed  that  the  removal  ot  the  institotaon  to  a  greater 
diatanoe  from  Laadon  vas  most  denrable.  At  lengtb  tba  committee  come  to  a 
reaolntion  to  iwiemnrend  the  pniohaBO  of  land  at  BerenoakB,  and  a  genKsl 
meeting  of  mbaoTibws,  sniamoned  at  the  Uemoml  EfoU  on  Tuesday,  Jonnuy 
16,  1877,  oordially  confirmed  this  decirioti. 

The  committee  feel  that  they  are  boiLding  for  the  fatnre,  and  that  it  ia  mod 
important  to  seoare  for  the  children  a  free  oooatry  life  with  simple  tastes  and 
pleasures.  At  SaTODoaks  and  in  the  netghbonrhood  sereral  old  friends  ate 
ready  at  once  to  welcome  it ;  ifhile  the  oonttnnsd  oretsight  of  their  long- 
proyed  friend,  I£re.  Py e-3mith — the  daoghter  of  Ujb.  Foulger,  the  fonnder  at 
the  institution — will,  the  committee  feel,  give  oon&denoe  both  to  tita  saV 
scribers  and  to  the  parents. 

A  most  desirable  plot  of  groond  hae  been  purchased  at  Serenoaks,  under  the 
advice  of  experieoeed  men  of  business,  and  the  chnice  is  improved  by  tba 
llisaioaary  9ooiety  eecretaries.  The  sura  for  the  land  has  alieady  been  snb- 
soribad,  and  a  small  surplus  remains  It  is  moit  important  to  commeooe 
bailding  as  too.-i  oa  jiouibU,  as  the  accommodation  is  urgently  needed;  bat 
before  Qusati^n  can  be  justified,  acondder&bly  increased  amoont  is  abeolntely 
necaasary.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  building,  fumiahing,  &&,  oaa 
scarcely  be  less  than  £10,000,  to  meet  which  the  before-mentiorwd  surplus 
remains,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  freehold  property  at  Walthamstow,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  realise  J^.OOO.  The  committee  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  new 
building  as  simple  and  inaxpensiTe  as  will  be  consistent  with  space  and  eemfiivt. 
They  desire,  not  a  grand  institution,  but  a  commodious,  uupretentionB  home  to 
accommodate  100  children,  and  they  have  oonfidenoe  that  their  artdiitact  will 
carry  out  these  deelres.  ^le  insUtntion  is  open  to  the  children  ol  all  Chiistiaii 
miamonaries,  without  regard  to  sect,  and  this  appeal  is  therefore  moat  earnestly 
made  to  tliose  ctf  all  denominations  to  whom  the  cause  of  missions  is  dear. 
The  committee  urgently  entreat  hdp  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  objwt 
they  have  so  much  at  heart,  and  they  ask,  not  only  donations  for  the  building, 
but  also  aninial  snbsoriptions  to  meet  the  increased  demands  which  will  be  mid« 
by  the  extsHded  seale  of  (^rations. 

Subseriptians  and  donatk>ns  may  be  paid  to  Urs.  Fye-Smith,  St.  ^therine's. 
SevMioaks,  Sent,  Honorary  Secretary ;  Miss  Mary  Towne,  23,  Walfoid-ioad, 
Stoke  Newingtan,  N.,  Oadi  Secretary ;  and  the  Bankers,  Mesars.  Barclay  £  Co.. 
Lombard-street,  E.G. 
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4.  A  FAITHFUL  8EEVANT. 
Die  Bar.  GwwSE  Qnx,  fomvly  minsDJuy  in  tlia  Hbbtet  Gbovp,  Sooth 
Aofie,  aaA  sow  nuoiater  of  ttw  W«etgftte  Oongra^oiwl  Ohnioh,  BrraunjlY, 
UncHluni,  has  Ikfoqiad  ns  vifli  the  foUowmg  notiee  of  Axajv  Vimo,  % 
latiTaaf  MaagawiirhodiedfttBninleyonttie  lath  of  Janooiy  of  tbepMMnt 
jmx,  tt  Qte  ags  <tf  osranty,  "  Oa  Ur.  Qill'i  airiTal  at  bia  spbsre  of  labour  in 
ttefioafiiSeu,  lie  fimndUiat  al^^proporliraiDf  the  idanden  irere  ooaTerta 
tallniMvfiuth.  Among  then  «aa  Akatc  Vaiki.  ffiie  vutbe  danghtvof  a 
chufi  and  WM  OHO  of  tiia  fint  manied  according  to  tho  Clmftiui  rite  after  the 
oTvthroT  of  polygamy.  Both  heraelf  and  huaband  beoamo  deeply  attached  to 
tbeir  putor'a  bmily,  and  entered  into  their  terriee.  Boon  afterward*  Akata 
Tiine  became  a  iridair,  bnt^thonghalMreoeiTOd  ano9er<tf  nwmagoframthe 
pwwpal  ohief  or  king  of  the  iiland,  ahe  refiised  to  enter  for  a  seeond  time  into 
tb  witrininnial  ties  on  acooont  of  her  derotian  to,  and  affection  fbr,  her  mastsr. 
In  1860,  when  itx.  Oiil  and  his  fiuoily  left  the  island  to  return  to  Bnrope,  that 
ifaoog  fttMbnTunt  waa  aererdy  tcied,  bnt  Akatu  Taine  WM  faithful  to  her 
tni4,  and  detannined  to  leare  her  people  and  Mwmpany  Ur.  Qill  homo.  She 
^nefer  repented  of  the  aacrifioe  she  made  to  oontinne  in  their  aerrioe,  'to 
be  sear'  and  '  vitb  timn,'  end  snree  their  children.  6nt  iinn««sing  years  and 
wlinnitiaa,  and  pah^a  the  climate,  haye  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  rendering 
lxrle«  actiT«  dun  haretofbie.  Shehas,  however,  oontinned  to  fcilfil  har  duties 
u  iu  as  Ab  ma  ahlft  Ibr  &ith  in  Ohiiatianity  was  eteong,  and  tJtii  was  more 
uAioeaUe  aa  her  honn  got  fewer.  It  waa  a  great  comfort  to  hw  to  read  her 
'utiva'  WHte.  which,  with  ^eotaelea  on,  ihe  waa  able  to  do  alnuet  to  the 
^  Bba  disd  a  tdnmphant  death,  having  presented  in  life  the  attitude  of  a 
oautant,  i^rid^t  Ohriotaan,  faithftUly  filling  the  position  she  had  SMtuoiadwith 
M  of  pnipoBB." 


^—'$tb  §ear*8  Sacnntt&lBl  ®f[enng  k  MhM  Jftra}). 
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^■gtaHts  to  f^t  JnbiHns. 

By  the  Ebv.  John  Stouohton,  D.D. 

No.  1.— ELIOT. 

CoHTRASTS  between  the  slate  of  highly  civiUsed  coantriae,  and  th«ir  con- 
ilition  when  occa[aed  hj  wild  aborig;iaes,  are  always  intei-eatiug ;  and  the 
totereat  inoroanoc  in  proportion  to  the  narrownesa  of  die  period  which 
wpantes  the  age  of  civilisation  from  that  of  barbarism.  An  intelligent 
London  citdzen  walking  np  Ludgate  Hill  may  find  entertuinment  in  com- 
paring what  is  before  his  eyes  with  pictures  impressed  on  his  memory  of 
the  hUl,  wben  2,000  years  ago  a  painted  Briton  stepping  &om  his  cotaole- 
oa  the  Thames  ascended  that  same  slope  covered  with  grass  or  brushwood 
on  the  edge  of  a  forest  tenanted  by  wolvesL  Bat  a  pleasure  of  the  same 
description  is  much  more  intensely  realised  by  a  traveller  in  If  ew  Eng- 
land, who,  as  he  is  hurried  along  the  railway  from  one  thriving  town  to 
another,  beh<dding  everywhere  signs  of  prosperity,  calls  to  mind  what 
ha  has  read  of  ike  Indians  who  peopled  that  very  district  a  little  over 
200  yean  ago. 

These  Indians  are  worthy  of  remembrance  ; — ^physically  consideredr. 
they  were,  in  many  respects,  a  fine  race  of  people.  Their  ooane  hair^ 
Huit  beard,  high  cheek-bones,  small  eyes,  protuberant  lips,  and  broad 
ncaes  were  not  pleasant  to  look  at ;  bat  theee  peculiarities  were  coontfir- 
lialanced  by  a  symmetrical  form — a  tall  or  medium  stature  ;  a  brown,  but 
•omstimes  dear  complexion,  an  elastic  step,  and  graceful  agility  of 
iMtion.  They  are  said  to  have  rarely  smiled,  and  to  hare  been 
nHnaed  to  tears ;  bat  their  want  of  paaaionatd  senaibility  had  some  com- 
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petuation  Id  their  power  of  endurance,  and  their  heroic  conng& 
Nature,  if  not  bountifol,  waa  not  nij^ardlr  in  her  bestowmento  upon 
theee  her  nnmerous  childrm.  Their  habiUi  and  costoms  ynn  dmpl* 
and  rude ;  some  of  them  repoIslTe  and  barbarooB.  The^  lived  la  wig- 
wams made  of  bark  and  mats  bo  aa  to  reaemble  beehiveB,  and  in  winter 
dnssed  themselTes  in  hides  which  they  had  stripped  from  the  deer,  or 
in  skina  which  the;  had  torn  from  the  backs  of  the  seaL  In  Bommer, 
their  dresa  was  of  the  acantiest  kind ;  but  their  feet,  when  neceiBBij, 
were  adorned  with  moccasins,  and  the;  delighted  in  painting  themselTn 
witii  bright  colours,  and  in  Tianging  about  their  person  rings  and  shells. 
The;  shot  or  soared  the  bear,  the  moose,  and  the  wild  stag;  sod 
gathered,  in  their  nets  of  deerwmre,"  itarresb  of  fish  ficou  abundant 
rivfirB.  Their  husbandry  was  of  the  most  primitiTe  description  ;  but  they 
managed  to  obtain  crops  of  maize,  to  grow  pumpkins  and  squash,  and 
some  kind  of  roots,  which  tasted  like  artichokes.  The;  had  no  stated 
oLeals,  an  indication  of  a  low  state  of  social  and  domestic  life ;  neitliw 
had  the;  an;  sort  of  wine  and  spirits,  but  drank  wat«r  sweetened  some- 
tlmes  with  the  juice  of  the  maple  tree. 

Bows,  arrows,  nets,  hooks,  hatchets,  chisels,  tomahawks,  pipes,  and,  after 
intercourse  with  the  English,  guns,  formed  both  implements  of  labour, 
and  items  of  their  wealth.  When  resting  from  the  chase  or  the 
battle,  the;  would  sit  silent  with  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  or  seek 
pleasure  in  sleep  and  dreams.  The;  bad  not  generall;  more  than  one 
wife  or  squaw,  and  she  was  the  slave,  rather  than  the  companion  of  her 
lord,  attending  to  his  wigwam,  acting  as  gamekeeper,  and  working  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  doing  the  duties  of  the  nuiser;.  lieae  Indians  em- 
ployed pieces  of  shells  and  beads  as  wampum  or  wtm^Mtrnpeag-^ 
medium  of  b«rt«r — the  oorrent  coin  of  their  country.  Th^  measnied 
time  by  sonriae  and  sunset,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon.  Of  a  year, 
whidi  is  a  sciemtific  dinaum  of  iime,  they  had  no  conoeptian.  Sachems 
and  Sagamores  were  their  rulers,  with  some  sort  of  hereditai;  ri^te 
without  any  salic  law ;  for  Sachems  were  at  times  of  the  gmtiv  wi:> 
A  good  deal  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  was  obserred  in  thdr  con- 
sultations or  pcUavers ;  and  all  their  state  proceedings  were  slow  ud 
tedious,  requiring  patience  and  courtesy  to  an  extreme  degree  froni 
Europeans,  who  would  a7oid  ofiendlng  their  high  mi^tinesaes.  Thar 
language,  according  to  the  daasification  of  soientiGo  philologistB,  wu 
poliffynihetic,  wiUunit  verbal  inflections,  and  abounding  in  the  most 
extraordinary  accumulations  of  syllables  ever  attempted  by  mntala 
As  to  their  ideas  of  religion,  tiiere  is  a  considerable  di^tsnca  of 
opinion ;  some  attributing  to  them  knowledge  of  the  Bnpreme  Being,  and 
odien  denying  that  the;  had  an,;  such  aoqnisitaim.     It  is  a  point  we  ■» 
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iaeompetflnt  to  settle.  The  ladiaiu  who  remain  in  America  no  doubt 
talk  moclL  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  seem  devoutly  to  regard  his  exiatesoe 
and  goremmen^  but  how  far  the  idea  is  their  own  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion ;  and  ereu  if  not  first  sn|^estod  to  their  minds,  it  may  have  beoome 
macb  duified  by  intercourse  with  Christiana. 

Ed«nud  Window  said,  "  They  are  a  people  without  any  religion  or 
knowledge  of  any  Ood ; "  ftud  Roger  Williama,  who  loved  them  much,  and 
served  them  well,  declared,  "  There  is  no  fear  of  Ood  before  their  eyes, 
and  all  the  words  that  ever  bound  the  barbarians  to  foreigners  were  made 
ofself  and  covetouimesa."  Palfrey,  the  historian  of  Now  England,  con- 
dodas  his  disquisition  on  the  subject  by  quoting  from  a  modem  writer 
OQ  the  history  of  names,  long  personally  conversant  with  the  remains  of 
the  native  tribes  in  that  r^on, — "  Fanciful  historians  have  said  much 
respecting  the  savage's  hope  of  felicitiy  in  fine  fields  beyond  the  gates  of 
Jeath,  where  he  should  meet  his  anoestora  and  be  happy  in  a  state  of  im- 
oiortslity.  But  from  any  converaatlon  had  with  the  Indians  here,  or 
from  anything  which  can  be  gathered  Irom  those  who  have  been  moat 
with  theoi,  thero  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  northern  savages  ever 
hid  ideas  of  that  nature." 

Washington  Irving,  ia  his  "  Sketch  Book,"  has  painted  with  hia  ex- 
qoiute  fdimty  of  diction  a  picture  of  the  Indian  character,  in  which  appear 
traits  of  courage,  endurance,  and  magnanimity ;  but  even  he  does  not 
cULmforthem  the  gentler  and  more  winning  virtues  of  the  heart,  such  as 
are  possessed  by  uncultured  natives  in  other  portions  of  God's  earth.  Wd 
must  confess  some  admiration  for  the  heroism  of  certain  distinguished 
Indiana — poor  Philip  of  Fokanoket  awakens  pity;  and  we  can  unite  with 
41  irho  deplore  and  condemn  much  of  the  treatment  whloh  the  brown 
D>ui  has  received  from  the  whit«.  But  after  all,  their  sodal  and  moral 
'lad  religions  condition  could  not,  &om  all  aoooants,  have  been  otherwise 
'Sum  d^raded  and  dietreasiog,  and  therefore  it  loudly  called  for  all  the 
Christian  compassion  and  missionary  activity  which  we  shall  now 
ittempt  to  describe.  The  story  we  have  to  tell  relates  to  the  two 
^Teateet  s^dtual  benefactors  the  North  American  Indians  ever  had. 

Cotton  Ma.ther  dwells  at  large  upon  the  virtues  and  achievements  of 
John  Eliot,  the  Apotile  to  the  Indiana,  but  we  found  in  hia  memoir 
a  oon<ipicuous  absence  of  partioalar  incidents,  such  as  serve  to  give  colour 
mi  vivacity  to  a  narrative.  He  covers  his  deficiency  relative  to  Eliot's 
early  lifls  by  saying,  "  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  like  the  River  of  Lethe,  may 
'-aniy  cause  tu  to  foi^t  many  of  the  things  that  happened  on  the  other 
side ; "  and  the  omisaion  by  this  biographer  of  the  name  of  the  place  of 
his  hero's  birth  has  not  been  fully  supplied  by  subsequent  research  ;  yet 
it  is  genenllj  believed  that  he  was  bom  in  the  perish  of  Nasing  in 
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Essex,  ia  1604.  No  reoorJ  of  bis  birth  occurs  in  the  KTating  pAnah 
register  ;  but  a  John  Eliot  is  meotioaed  who  was  baptised  in  1602,  uid 
died  the  samo  year.  Probably  he  vas  aa  elder  brother.  A  younger  brother 
and  certain,  sistera  are  dnl;  r^^tered.  "  These  oircnmstanoea,  togettier 
with  the  fact  that  lie  was  always  connected  with  the  Kasing  Puritans, 
have  been  eufficLent  to  lead  his  modern  bic^raphmrs  to  aasign  NssiDg  as 
his  birthplace  with  very  little  hesitancy." 

We  may  gather  the  fact  that  he  was  piously  educated,  henoe  bis 
aoknowledgment,  "  that  it  waa  a  great  favour  of  Orod  nnto  me  to  season 
my  first  lines  with  the  fear  of  Ood,  the  word  and  prayer  ; "  yet  a  decided 
"conversion  from  the  ways  which  original  sin  dispoaea  all  mea  unto" 
is  noticed  by  Mather,  who  attributes  the  change  to  the  instramoitality 
of  Thomas  Hooker,  "even  that  Hooker,"  he  quaintly  remarks,  "Tbi> 
having  angled  many  soorea  of  souls  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  si 
last  laid  his  bones  in  our  New  England."  < 

Hooker  kept  a  school  at  Little  Baddow,  and  there  Eliot,  after  he  bad    | 
studied  at  the  university  of   Cambridge,  acted  as  usher,  remarking  after' 
wards, "  when  I  came  to  this  blessed  country  I  then  saw,  as  never  before, 
the  power  of  godliness  in  its  loving  vigour  and  efficacy." 

It  ia  pleasant  to  discover  ia  the  lives  :f  'he  Puritans  traces  of  tender 
passions  such  as  throb  in  the  bosom  of  other  uiDitala  ;  and  therefore  we    , 
light  with  gratification   on  this  passage  in  our  Indian  Apostle's  memoir,    i 
that  when  he  came  to  Ifew  England  in  November,  1631,  be  left  behind    j 
him  "  a  virtuous  young  gentlewoman,  whom  he  bad  putsued  and  pur-    ' 
posed  a  marriage  nnto,  and  she  conung  hither  the  year  following,  that    | 
marrit^  was  consammated  in  the  month  of  October,  1632."  "  Her  same   I 
was  Anne,  and  gracious  was  hernatnre.  She  was  a  woman  very  emment 
both  for  hoUnesB  and  usefulness,  and  she  eicoelled  most  of  the  dangb- 
ters  that  have  done  virtuously.    When  at  last  she  died,  I  heard  asd 
saw  her  aged  husband,  who  else  very  rarely  wept,  yet  now  with  tears  ever 
theooSn  before  the  good  people,  a  vast  confluenceof  which  were  come  to 
her  funeral,  say,  '  Here  lies  my  dear,  faithful,  pious,  prudent,  prayeifnl 
wife ;  I  shall  go  to  her,  and  she  shall  not  return  to  me.' "     One  touch  of 
pity  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  we  here  anticipate  the  end  of 
Eliot's  married  life  in  old  age,  because  this  anecdote,  related  by  Mather, 
shows  bow  the  piety  of  nature  blended  itself  in  Eliof  s  case  with  the 
piety  of  grace. 

Elio^  as  intimated,  had  a  univerdty  education  at  Cambridge ;  be 
took  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  his  Puritan  sympathies 
separated  him  from  the  Establishment,  and  he  determined  bo  csit 
in  his  lot  with  the  emigranta  of  New  England.  He  arrived  at  Boston 
with  the  reputation  of  "  a  well-qualified  minister,"  and  "  preacher," 
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«Dd  at  once  entered  upon  the  norod  office  in  that  city.  In  tine  &atumn 
of  the  year  after  hie  airiTal,  some  of  his  Naaing  ndghboun  followed  him, 
and  though  the  people  at  Boaton  'wished  him  to  ramMn  with  them,  he,  to- 
getbar  with  the  new  settlers,  removed  to  Boxbury,  piotoresquely  eitnated 
Hboattwe  miles  south  of  Boaton,  and  now  connected  with  it  aonws 
Benton  neck  l^  three  epacionB  and  beautifal  arenaee. 

"One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  settlers  was  to  build  a  house  for  pray- 
iD^  and  preaching,  and  they  erected  a.  thatched  building  on  the  top  of  a 
lull,  around  which  their  wooden  dwellings  clustered. 

"  Daring  the  next  few  jeors  detachments  from  the  Nasing  fellowship 
tept  arriving  at  Boxbury.  Several  of  the  names  that  are  given  as 
coming  from  leasing  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  register,  so  that  it  would 
eeem  that  Nasisg  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Puritans  of  the  neigh- 
imirhood,  and  that  they  used  to  assemble  at  this  village  from  miles 
aronnd  to  worship  Ood,  and  to  plan  for  their  safety.  Amongst  the 
fuoiliea  beliraging  to  Kasing,  and  that  emigrated,  was  the  Buggies  family. 
John  Rugglea  was  a  shoemaker,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-four  crossed  the 
K»,  with  Barbara  Ids  wife,  and  hia  little  boy,  called  John.  Eliot  said  of 
liim :  '  He  was  a  lively  Christian,  known  to  many  of  the  chnroh  in  old 
England,  where  many  of  them  enjoyed  socie^  together.'  Of  his  wife  he 
remarks :  '  She  was  a  godly.  Christian  woman,  and  joyned  to  the  church 
«id)  her  husband.  The  power  of  the  grace  of  Christ  did  much  ahine  in 
t«t'  life  and  death.  She  was  much  afflicted  ...  in  which  sickness  she 
oiuiifested  much  patience  and  faith  ;  she  died  in  childbed  the  1 1  th  month 
IfiSS,  and  left  a  godly  savour  behind  her.'  John's  brother,  Ihomas 
I^ugglea,  followed  Mm  to  America  in  a  few  years.  According  to  the 
Xasing  register  be  had  married  one  Mary  Curtis  on  Nov.  1st,  1619. 
Eliot  thus  speaka  of  him :  '  He  was  elder  brother  to  John  Boggles, 
thildrenof  a  godly  father;  he  joyned  to  the  church  soone  afl»r  hia  coming, 
beiog  as  well  known  as  his  brother.  His  firstborn  son  dyed  in  England ; 
his  second  son,  John,  was  brought  over  a  servant  by  Philip  Eliot ;  and 
he  brought  two  other  children  with  him,  3arah  and  Samuel.  He  had  a 
^eat  sickness  the  year  after  his  coming,  but  the  Lord  recovered  him  in 
tneroy."  In  the  register  I  find  Sarah  Rubles  (d.  of  Thomas)  bapt.  17 
r^b.,  1S38,  and  Samuel  Buggies,  14  Match,  1630.  Concerning  his  wife, 
^'-.  uys  :  ■  She  joyned  to  the  church  with  her  husband,  and  approved 
hTselfe  a  godly  Christian  by  a  holy  and  blamelesse  conversation,  being 
umverted  not  long  before  their  ooming  from  England.'  There  are 
entries  in  the  roister  of  several  others  of  this  name  who  remained  in 

*  "John  Eliot  and  tbs  Naring  PuritanB,"  bTJ.  S.  SteTsua,  ot  Chsshunt  College. 
^"  i«ctDr«  vu  delivered  in  the  Countesa  of  aoDttoKdoii'i  Chapel,  Nsstng,  in  aid 
oi  randi  nqnind  tor  a  new  chapel  aad  tchoolroom  which  have  ainoa  been  erected. 
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A  modern  Ain«ricaiii  author,  speaking  of  tihe  vill&ge,  aajs  thak  Eliot 
"in  recording  the  deaths  of  two  of  their  company  in  ^Torember  of  1644, 
added :  '  These  two  brake  the  knot  fint  of  the  Nasing  Chiiarlians— I 
meane  they  first  dyed  of  those  Christiami  jt  came  frou  yt  town  m 
E!n|^and.'  These  notes  show  that  the  leasing  Christiuis  did  not  oame 
in  one  company^,  bat  left  England  at  gaoh  times  aa  they  could  escape,  or 
cironmBtances  would  permit  It  is  certain  that  one  of  tiiem  did  not 
anire  till  the  year  1637,  and  they  [irobobly  continaed  to  come  as  late  as 
1640,  during  a  period  of  at  least  nine  years.  Their  wills  and  othw 
legal  instromentsshow  that  they  wer«  to  a  considerable  extent  ooanect«d 
by  fiunily  ties  and  relationships  in  England,  which  renders  it  probaUe 
that  Nasing  may  have  been  Uta  place  of  thmr  origin,  and  not  meidy  a 
temporary  residence." 

"With  Bozbury,  which  became  a  tluiving  appendage  to  the  great  eom- 
mercial  capittil  of  New  England,  the  name  of  Eliot,  who  there  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  pastor  for  sixty  years,  is  lovingly  associated  by  the  inhabi-  | 
tants.  "  His  way  of  preaching  was  rery  plain,  so  that  the  very  Iambi  { 
might  wade  into  his  disoourses  on  those  texts  and  themes  wherein  ele-  I 
pbants  might  swim ;  therewithal  it  was  very  powerful,  his  dellTery  wm 
always  grsoeful  snd  grateful ;  but  when  lie  was  to  nae  reprot^  and  wun-  ' 
ings  agunat  any  ain,  his  voice  would  rise  into  a  warmth  which  had  in  it 
very  much  of  energy  as  well  as  decency — ^ho  would  sound  the  trumpets  of 
God  against  all  vice  with  a  most  penetrating  livelinesB,  and  make  his 
pulpit  another  Mount  Sinai,  for  the  Sashes  of  lightning  therein,  displayed 
against  ibe  breaches  of  the  law  giren  upon  the  bunung  mountain." 
His  care  about  the  children  of  his  people ;  his  following  up  their  baptism 
by  catechetical  instruction  and  all  the  enoonragements  (rf  pastoral  love ;  hii 
establishment  of  a  school  at  Roxbury,  whence  as  from  a  spring  there 
ran  other  streams  to  make  glad  the  whole  city  of  Qod  j  his  diaidi 
government  and  disinpline  marked  by  "  a  sweet  sort  of  tempenunoit 
between  rigid  Fresbyterianism  tad  levelling  Brownism  " — these,  witb 
his  condoct  in  the  family,  which  formed  a  little  Bethel,  where  he  wu 
more  anxions  "to  mend  errors  in  the  hsarts  and  lives  than  to  cure  ble- 
mishes in  t^e  bodies  of  his  children  and  servants,"  are  points  apos  whidi 
the  worthy  historian  dilates  with  somewhat  wearisome  emphasis.  He 
is  equally  partioolar  in  ponrtraying  Eliot's  eminent  piety—  his  care  and 
zeal  about  the  Lord's-day — his  exemplary  mortifioation — ("one  diah,  and 
a  plainone,  was  his  dinner" — >"  the  drink  he  used  was  very  small,  andhe 
did  not  care  for  wines  or  drams,") — his  exquisite  charity,  and  lODis 
special  attainments,  which  were  the  effects  of  his  religions  ohaiactw. 

Eliot  took  an  interest  in  pnblic  questiooB.  We  read  of  Lis  oensnring 
a  trea^  made  by  Kew  England  with  the  Pequod  tncUans ;  <tf  his  ex- 
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ponsg  t^  nuacHef  aming  out  of  the  proninlgation  of  sach  opinloss  as 
nreheld  by  Mr.  Hutchirmon,  upon  whicli  subject  lie  was  ia  hormoDf 
with  the  nil»  of  Musochuaetts ;  and  of  his  pablishing  a  work,  entitled 
""Da  Cbinxtiaix  Ctnamon wealth."  The  good  man  had  far  better  not 
luTO  written  this  book,  aa  it  contained  viiat  were  regarded  as  revolu- 
lioouy  opijuoiUL  It  was  oensnted  hj  his  brethren,  and  he  bad  publicly 
to  ratnirt  what  he  had  unfortunately  expressed  in  its  pages, 
lite  main  glory  of  Eliot's  career  was  hia  mission  to  the  Indians. 
Care  for  thnr  souls  had  been  indicated,  nther  feebly,  however,  in  the 
connaat  aabacribed  by  the  Church  at  Salem.  They  bound  themselves 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Qospel  in  all  truth  and  peace — not  laying  a 
dumbiing  before  ajiy — no,  not  the  Indians,  whose  good  we  desire  to 
pnxnota  More  diadnotly  did  the  oolonial  seal  show  the  deures  of 
the  coJoniatB  in  a  misdonary  direotion,  for  it  rachibited  an  Indian, 
*i&  a  label  in  his  mouth,  saying,  "Oome  and  help  us":  and  more 
plainly  atill  did  the  original  charter  declare,  that  one  object  of  the 
eompaay's  emigration  was  to  win  and  exdte  the  natavea  of  the  oounlzy 
to  the  launriedge  and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of 
mankind.  So  early  aa  1G29,  Lake,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
'hen  preaching  before  Oharles  I.  and  the  House  of  Lorda,  had  asked, 
"  Much  toavelling  to  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  but  wherefore  t 
3«ie  go  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands  of  the  infidels,  but  moet  by 
eoDunerce,  if  by  oommcorce  to  grow  richer  by  their  goods.  But  where  ia 
the  prince  or  atate  that  jatieth  their  souls,  and,  without  any  worldly 
nspeot,  endeavonra  the  gaining  of  them  unto  Qod  1 " 

But  all  this  was  aentiment  without  action.  The  New  Englanden  for 
■Otoe  tizBs  neglected  the  cultivation  of  neighbouring  heathen  fields. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  £>ct  ia  olear.  Bcger  Williams  felt  much  for 
the  Tniiimg^  and  did  something  for  thmr  spiritual  welfare  ;  but  John 
Biot  was  the  fint  to  make  it  the  grand  purpose  of  hia  life. 

His  preliminary  attempt  appeared  in  1646,  when  he  visited  Indians 
<a  the  banks  of  ike  Oharlea  River,  where  the  United  Statea  arsenal  of 
Vateitown  now  covers  an  area  of  forty  acres.  He  told  ^em  he  had 
hewd  tbey  wished  "  to  be  all  one  with  Englishman,"  bat  that  oould  only 
be  by  tJieir  praying  and  serving  God ;  so  he  would,  if  they  liked,  come 
to  thttr  wigwanu  and  teach  their  wives  and  children.  His  first  sermon 
wia  on  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  described  by  Ezekiel;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fomddaoM,  tjiat  the  house  in  which  he  preached  and  spoke  of  the  four 
winds  coming  from  the  Lord  to  breathe  on  the  slain,  belonged  to  a  native 
duel  named  Waban,  a  word  signifying  "  wind."  The  coincidence  struck 
the  Indians,  and  this,  "  their  Waban,"  it  was  said,  breathed  encoonge- 
meot  into  their  bosoms  to  embrace  Christianity. 
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The  next  year,  1647,  two  tracts  were  publislied  in  Loadoa  onUie 
Bubjeot  of  misBioDB  to  the  Korth- American  Indiana,  one  entitled,  "The 
Day-breaking  of  the  Ooepel,"  by  Eliot  himself — the  otlier,  "  The  Cleu 
Shining  of  the  Ooepel,"  by  his  friend  Thomas  Sh^Jierd,  an  Eimx 
minister  who  acoompauied  him  to  New  England.  To  the  paUicaban 
were  prefixed  commendatory  epistles,  s^ed  by  two  popular  Fnibyte- 
riau  clergymen — Stephen  Marshall  and  Edmund  Calamy.  In  these 
epistles  an  appeal  was  made  to  Parliament  to  assist  the  misrion,  and  a 
resolution  was  soon  afterwards  passed  by  diat  body  to  pr^Mre  an  ordinanoe 
on  the  subject.  In  July,  1649,  the  Long  Parliament  formally  insti- 
tnted  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ooapd  in  New  England.  The 
Aot  recites  the  particulars  of  a  wonderful  work  going  on  among  the 
natives ;  how  barbariaDS  were  b^g  civilised  ;  how,  forsaking  tLeir  chaimi 
and  sorceries,  they  were  calling  upon  the  name  of  tho  Lord,  and  with  tean 
repenting  their  misspent  lives ;  how  they  had  put  thur  children  to 
English  schools,  and  now  betook  themselves  to  having  one  wife  <»dy ; 
also  how  they  conducted  in  their  houses,  morning  and  evening  prayar. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  little  rhetoric  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  the 
results  ;  yet  an  honest  belief  inspired  tho  representation,  and  Eliot  and 
Shepherd  could  point  to  undeniable  facts  of  an  enconraging  description 
After  this  recital,  the  Statute  created  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  pre- 
sident, a  treasurer,  and  fourteen  assistants ;  it  authorised  them  to  make 
a  common  seal,  it  invested  them  with  certain  powers,  and  it  commanded 
that  collections  for  the  object  should  be  gathered  throughout  Ei^land 
and  Wales. 

As  Eliot  was  endeavouring  to  dmw  the  red  hunters  into  the  fold  of 
tlio  Great  Spirit,  many  of  his  oonntrymen  in  England  sympathised  with 
him.  Daring  the  Gommonwealtli,  before  bis  work  acquired  renown, 
Puritan  feeling  in  some  qoarten  brightly  kindled  in  his  favour.  After 
the  Bestoration,  Baxter  and  Boyle  distinguished  themselves  by  thdr 
helpful  services.  Then,  with  the  money  raised  by  oolleotions,  certain 
lands  were  purchased  of  Colonel  Bedingfield,  a  Boman  CaUiolic  Boyaliat, 
the  annual  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  mission;  bat 
after  the  Bestoration,  ^e  Colonel  seized  his  property,  and  it  was  only 
after  legal  proceedings  that  it  was  recovered  by  the  trustees.  Charles  II. 
granted  a  charter  of  incorporation,  of  which  Boyle  became  president,  and 
Alderman  Ashurst  treasurer. 

The  work  of  John  Eliot  included  preaching  and  conversation,  the 
reduction  of  the  Indian  language  to  a  grammatical  form,  the  transhitio» 
into  it  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  settle- 
ment composed  of  converts. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy  of  the  Indian  language.     "If  thar 
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ilphtbet  be  abort,"  uys  Mather,  "  I  am  sure  the  words  composed  of  it 
ue  longenouf^  to  tire  tlie  patience  of  any  scholar  la  the  world — ^they 
ue  Miqtdpedalia  verba  of  which  thw:  lingo  is  composed ;  one  would 
think  tbey  have  been  growing  ever  ranee  Babel  unto  tlie  dimensions  to 
■lucihtliejamioweztended."  "Bytheway,"  says  the  amusing  lecturer, 
fiDin  whom  we  have  quoted  already,  "ooarting  most  have  been  an 
iMOiTcoient  bnranesB  in  that  unwieldy  tongne.  Just  imagine  an  Indian 
Toath  taking  a  walk  with  some  comely  young  squaw,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
■pnkttf  'our  lores'  he  has  to  aay  :  ' Koowomantamoonkananonnsh  ; ' 
and  than,  if  afterwards  clasping  the  hand  of  his  fair  companion,  he  wishes 
to  Tfaisper  anything  in  her  ear  about '  a  question,'  he  has  to  stunmer 
oat  this  w(»d  :  '  Kremmogkodonattootnmmootiteaonganunnonash.'  ** 
When,  by  dint  of  laborious  application,  !EUiat  had  learned  enough  of  the 
langnage,  he  wrote  an  TnHJAn  Gr&mmar,  at  the  end  of  which  he  introdaced 
hit  memorable  sentence,  "Prayer  and  pains  through  faith  in  Ohrist  Jesus 
•ill  do  anything" — honsehold  words  among  suooeeding  generations  of 
Futton^  often  quoted  to  spur  on  fagging  endeavours ;  they  express 
the  sense  he  had  of  his  laborious  task,  and  of  his  rich  satisfaction  in 
oTonaning  all  its  difficulties. 

The  tranalatian  of  the  Bible  occupied  some  years.  In  1663  it  was 
comfdeted,  and  a  catechism  and  metrical  version  of  the  psalms  were  added 
to  the  work,  the  expense  of  printing  being  undertaken  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  In  1680,  anew  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  issued,  and  a  second  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
163,^.  It  never  needed  to  be  sent  to  press  again,  for,  as  one  of  Eliot's 
Uognphers  remarks,  "  it  is  a  thought  full  of  melancholy  interest  that  the 
FMple  ibr  whom  it  was  designed  may  no  longer  be  considered  on  the  roll 
ti  living  men."  And  here  we  may  state,  that  in  our  coUection  of  auto- 
giaph^  there  is  one  written  by  a  scholar,  part  of  whose  celebrity  consists 
in  the  drcumstance  that  he  is  the  only  person  living  who  is  known  to 
be  c^ble  of  reading  Eliot's  Indian  Bible. 

To  his  version  of  the  Scriptores  he  added  translations  of  Baxter's 
"  CsU  to  the  Unconvorted,"  and  Boyle's  "  Practice  of  Piety." 

The  Indian  settlement,  which  he  formed,  was  fixed  on  the  banks  of 
Charies  lUver,  about  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  called  in  the 
hidiia  language  ilTaJfcJ^,  a  place  of  hills.  Thitherin  1661  he  transported 
hia  converts,  who  had  come  to  be  denominated  praying  Indians,  and  had 
odted  by  their  Christian  profession  the  wrath  of  their  pagan  brethren. 
Appeali^ig  to  Old  Testament  precedent,  the  worthy  evangelist  divided 
bii  people  into  classes  of  tens,  fifties,  and  hundreds,  after  the  model 
tn)pDaed  1^  Jethro  to  Moses.  A  bridge  was  built  across  the  river, 
-uuee  streets  were  marked  out  along  the  banks ;  houses  rose  fast  on  both 
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Bides.  All  Indian  BclioobnaBtor  instrooted  the  bofs  and  giil&  Eliot 
pniyed,  proached,  and  catechised ;  -women  wvra  tanght  bo  spinand  meo 
to  dig.  Fields  and  gardens  adorned  the  vaste,  and  antnmn  fridta  nftii 
the  toil  of  oaltivation.  By  degrees  the  inde&tigable  minionarr  inflnenoe 
■pvad ;  and  lie  conld  at  length  Teokon  up  in  MaasaehaaettB  fonrtMn 
towns  of  praying  Indiana,  contaimng  eleTen  hundred  inhabitanta ;  and 
in  PlTmouth  and  Nantucket  and  Martha'a  Vineyard  were  mimy  mine 
settiementfl.  The  total  number  c£  people  tlnu  gathered  togetiwr  «» 
reckoned  at  between  three  and  four  thooaand.  But  the  TmJMi  wan 
arreeted  the  progrees  of  Hhix  good  work,  and  atimd  up  aninontiM 
between  the  Xhiglish  and  native  population,  destructive  to  eater[ffi«fl  of 
Chrijrtian  mercy.  Eaeh  party  ezaapeiated  the  other.  The  Indiana  with 
savage  cruelty  tormented  the  settleia,  and  numerEna  ettmea  and  illnstm- 
tiona  of  the  terrible  &ct  are  told  by  Ootton  Mather.. 

The  eonsdunaly  honest;  but  by  no  means  impartial  dironicler  pointa 
in  fHg^tfol  oolouiB  the  deeds  of  tlie  barbarians ;  and  he  speaks  t£  what 
was  done  on  ib»  otiier  sid^  aa  acts  of  holy  vengeance  performed  by 
wairiors  <£  the  Lord.  Washington  Irving  refers  to  the  aurpriaol  of  an 
Indian  fort  in  the  night,  vhtai  the  wigwams  were  wrapped  in  Oamee,  and 
the  miserable  inhabitants  shot  down  and  slain  in  attempting  to  escape, 
"  all  being  despatched  and  ended  in  the  course  of  an  hoar."  "  Tit 
burning  of  wigwams,"  it  is  remarked  in  the  MS.  of  a  oontemponi? 
clergyman,  "the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  and  the 
yelling  of  the  warriois,  ezhil»ted  a  most  horrible  and  »gnrf*;~g  aoene,  ao 
that  it  greatly  moved  some  of  the  soldiers."  The  aame  writer  cautiotul; 
adds  "  they  were  {n  much  doubt  then,  and  sfterwarda  aerionaly  inquind 
whether  burning  their  enemies  alive  oould  be  oosaistent  with  humam^ 
and  the  benevolent  principles  ot  the  Qospel." 

W«  allude  to  these  retaliations  only  for  the  sake  of  showing 
what  hindranoea  ihey  must  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  Eliofi 
missionary  enterprisa.  Though  many  villages  were  destroyed,  and  the 
iwi»ii/».l  Indians  desolated  the  neighbourhood,  he  watched  omt  the 
sorrowing  inhabitants,  and  earnestly  strove  to  comfort  and  strengthoi 
them.  When  Fhilipa'  war  came  to  an  end,  Eliot  atteo^tfeed  to  r^reu 
the  practice,  then  adopted,  of  selling  into  slavery  the  Indian  prisooen ; 
and  on  this  subject  he  wrote  to  the  Honourable  Bobert  Boyle,  entreatiiig 
his  intercession  on  behalf  of  certain  captives  sent  to  Tuigier.  "  I  am 
penuaded,"  said  the  good  man,  "  thatOhrist  will  at  the  great  day  reckon 
it  among  your  deeds  of  charity  d<me  for  His  name's  sake." 

Among  his  last  sayings  were  the  following:  "Alas!  I  have  lost 
everything.  My  understanding  leaves  me ;  my  memory  fails  me ;  my 
ntteranoe  fails  me ;  but  I  thank  Ood  my  charity  holds  out  still ;  I  find 
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that  nther  grows  tlma  foilB."  "  l^ere  ia  a  doiu},  a  dark  cload,  upon 
tbe  work  of  the  Oo^>el  among  tte  poor  Itidians.  The  Lord  revive  and 
pnsper  that  work  wlien  I  am  dead  !  It  is  a  irork  that  I  have  been 
doing  mnch  and  long  about.  But  what  was  the  word  that  I  spoke  last  i 
I  recall  that  word — 'mj  doings.'  Alasl  They  have  been  poor  and 
Bmall  and  lean  doings  1  and  111  be  the  man  that,  shall  oast  the  fint  stone 
>t  than  all."  "My  old  aojnaintanoes  have  gone  to  beaTenao  long  before 
me  that  I  am  a&aid  they  will  think  I  am  gone  the  wrong  way."  His 
great  desirB  waa  that  he  sboold  not  outlive  his  usefnlneaa,  and  it  was 
gnnted,  for  be  was  at  work  for  hia  Master  to  the  very  last.  Thoee 
Nuing  parents  of  his  must  have  put  some  tougb  fibre  into  bis  constitu- 
tiou  which  enabled  him  to  weather  the  storma  of  aix-and-eigbty  years  such 
u  he  spent.  Hia  friend  and  biographer  Cotton  Matber  says  that  there 
ni  a  contiimal  ahiae  apon  bis  counten&nce,  aa  if  he  bad  just  come  from 
tlie  moimt  of  oommonion.  He  saya  also  that  "  his  whole  breath  aeemed 
Blade  up  of  ejacolatcury  prayws,  many  score  of  wbiob  he  deepatohed  to 
Wna  every  day; "  and  also,  "  He  was  perpetoaUy  jogging  tbs  wheel  of 
pnyerevery  day;"  and  again,  "When  he  came  to  a  hoosethathe  knew, 
he  used  to  Bay,  'Come,  let  na  not  have  a  visit  without  a  prayer.'  When 
he  came  into  a  aociety  of  ministers,  '  Brethren,  the  Lord  Jesus  takes 
much  notice  of  what  is  done  and  said  by  His  ministers  when  they  are 
together ;  come,  let  us  pray  before  we  part'  " 

Prayer  was  the  element  m  which  Eliot  lived  and  moved,  it  was  that 
in  which  he  died.  "Welcome  joy,"  be  exclaimed,  and  then  looking  on 
Ui  ^nds,  he  closed  his  eyee  aaying,  "  Fray,  pray,  pray  1 "  He  died  on 
4e  20th  May,  1690,  at  the  age  of  86. 


Chaster  Smupu  paihQ  t^rimgl^  ^IvnUrs. 

By  tbb  Eav.  W.  P.  Doxhis,  M.A. 

"rBagJcwiousappearinft"  ef  Jesus  Christ  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways  like 
nuuhine ;  but  when  onr  thoughts  turn  to  His  Besurreotion,  sunshine  seems 
tliB  COS  nmilitnde.  Bright  ss  the  morning  is  the  event  which  repeats  itself 
i^Hlaj  in  the  imagination  of  millions  of  worshippers,  in  joyful  thoughts  and 
in  thankful  songs  sll  aronnd  the  globe.  Indeed,  in  its  mjstery  and  its 
iiifinile  sB^eations  of  joy,  it  is  "  dark  with  excessive  bright."  But  on  the 
■hole,  it  is  like  nothing  so  much  ss  tbe  calm,  sweet,  all.reviving  smile  of  a 
DMatilDl  morning. 

Yet  if  we  go  back  to  that  wonderful  time  when  "  Ha  ibowed  HinueU  alive 
*^  His  pasaion,"  we  see  that  before  the  sunshine  was  triumphant  it  had  to 
font  its  way  tbiongh  a  snocesaion  of  obstacles  ia  the  minds  and  ciicum- 
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BtuLceB  of  thoHs  who  fint  of  mil  rejoiced  in  the  bliuful  trnth.  Andfiomthit 
point  of  Tiaw,  as  from  STery  other,  the  history  of  the  Reeiurection  is  an  evu^ 
luting  aign.  We  find  our  own  azperience  at  thia  reduring  EMUr-tid« 
Btnngely  f  orecait,  and  even  Tindly  miirored  in  that  of  the  primitiTS  diadplei. 
We  also  can  tell  of  clonda,  and  ponihly  of  dense  and  black  ones,  chwged 
with  atorm,  darkening  onr  horisoa  eastward,  just  when  we  are  longing  for 
a  clear  view  of  that  oeleatial  anitrisa.  We  live  at  a  time  when  almost  mad- 
dening doubts  have  gathered  npon  many  eamaat  minds  aa  to  the  powUs 
waning  of  the  great  luminary  of  onr  hope  amidst  the  growth  of  a  grestcc 
light  whose  only  hope  is  despair. 

"  And  some  are  wilder  oemiades,  sworn  ts  seek 
If  any  golden  harbour  be  for  moa 
In  seas  of  Death  and  snoless  golA  of  Doubt" 

Pity  it  were  if  any  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England  set  out  on  anoh  an 
Arctic  expedition  for  want  of  plain  open  speech  from  Christian  pulpit  and 
press.  The  sUence  of  our  con&denoe  may  be  mistaken  for  the  silence  of  ooi 
fear.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help 
some  readen  to  see  how  all  our  doubts  concerning  the  reaniTection  of 
Christ  are  mere  clouda  through  which  the  sunihine  continues  to  penetrate 
upon  every  truth-loving  soul. 

One  thing  which  may  easily  somewhat  becloud  the  light  is  a  suspicion  <^ 
ineontiiieney  in  the  record*.  We  do  certainly  find  more  to  perplex  as  in  the 
Besurrection  chapters  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Qospels,  when  we  exaiiitiie 
them  with  an  eye  to  an  exact  harmony.  We  frankly  confess  that  the  di£> 
culty  of  dovetailing  the  various  accounts  is  so  great  that  it  must  occur  to 
every  one  aa  at  leaat  a  slight  cloud  in  the  clear  sky  of  the  resurrection  morning. 
But  the  moment  we  reflect  why  this  difficult  exists,  it  ceases  to  trouble  ni. 
Criticism,  indeed,  would  magnify  this  "little  cloud  like  a  man's  hand," 
until  "  the  heaven  was  black  "  with  it.  Stress  ia  laid  upon  anoh  a  "  dis- 
crepancy "  as  that  Matthew  tella  of  an  angel  who  is  Mark  becomes  a  young 
man,  while  in  Luke  we  read  of  two  men  who  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  have 
grown  into  two  aagels.  "  Conflicting  statements  "  are  found  in  the  pasasges 
which  represent  Chriat,  in  one  instance,  tdkallenging  His  disoiplea  with 
"Handle  He,  and  see,"  and  in  another,  aaying  to  Mary  Magdalene,  "Toudi 
Me  not. "  A  leas  f  rivolons  perplexity  is  that  the  ooDunand  to  go  into  Galilee 
so  strongly  emphasised  in  the  First  Ooapel  ia  in  the  Third  ignored  and 
apparently  reversed.  Here  is  the  crux,  or  perhaps  the  crutch  of  criticism  in 
passing  through  this  holy  ground, — the  chief  of  those  "  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions," which  are  paraded  in  the  name  of  science.  Never,  perhqis, 
was  the  art  of  pompooa assumption  carried  to  snch  apoint  as  in  the  ''oitical'' 
handling  of  the  Bible.  If  we  only  beware  of  thia,  onr  trenchant  mtic  may 
do  us  mudi  good  service.  Now  it  is  answer  enough  to  all  objections  arising 
ont  of  a  want  of  nice  agreement  in  the  details  of  these  records  of  the  Resur- 
rection, that  they  are  not  a  History  in  any  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but 
are  a  simple  rental  of  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  who  saw  everything  Srtt 
under  the  influence  of  a  bewildering  grief,  and  then  of  a  bewildering  joy- 
This  method  must  needs  involve  tlie  loss  of  a  little  exactness  ;  bat  then,  is 
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tbara  any  'niucydideB  or  M&o&nUy,  aaj  Sir  Oeo^ge  Lewis  or  Niebohr,  who 
Mold  nute  up  to  tu  for  the  Iom  of  its  intense  reality,  And  its  graphic  ohild- 
lika  tmlbfolaeu  1  And  h  to  the  alleged  broader  divergenoea,  do  one  is  in 
«  pmitioii  to  say  that  thejr  ezpreu  or  implf  any  oontTftdiotion.  Thsy  ora 
preciwly  what  might  hsvo  been  eipeotad  from  men  who  wrote  upon  one 
fflsi^-uded  thorns,  each  of  them  with  his  own  point  ot  view  and  several  aim, 
sot  one  of  them  in  the  least  anxuras  to  tell  all  he  knows,  or  with  any 
UtDught  or  oars  of  what  a  modem  positiTist  might  expect  &om  him.  If  St. 
Mttthsw  harries  over  everything  in  order  to  reach  the  great  interview  in 
Cslilee,  and  if  St.  Lnke  keeps  out  of  light  everything  but  what  happened 
in  or  near  Jerusalem,  must  we  infer  that  eaah  was  proving  the  other's 
igooruice  1  A  single  instanee  will  show  how  nnsafe  it  is  to  argue  that  an 
ETsngeliat  was  ignorant  because  silent,  even  when  the  silence  is  most  sur- 
prising. Only  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesui,  St. 
Pinl  wrote  the  words,  ''  He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
oDoe, ' '  dearly  meaning  upon  the  Qolilean  motmtain.  0»i  any  one  believe 
that  St  Lake  knew  nothing  of  this  1  Yet  he  is  utterly  silent  about  it  Nay, 
he  writes  his  oonolnding  chapter  so  that  one  might  aatily  suppose  the 
whole  series  of  ooourrenoes  oomprwsed  into  a  single  day.  Yet  St.  Luke's 
spottolie  history  be^in*  1>F  saying  that  the  Bisen  Christ  showed  fT'miwIf  alive 
outbe  esrth  during  forty  days.  Facts  like  these  do  not  speak  of  eontra- 
didiom.  They  baffle  ns  with  a  feeling  of  oar  own  blank  ignorance  of  the 
literary  origin  of  the  Besarrection  story ;  bat  they  indicate,  on  the  part  of 
the  historian,  a  reserve,  a  grace  of  brevity,  a  self-restraint  which  is  wonder- 
ful, and  seems  to  have  in  it  the  traoe  of  a  supernataial  control. 
"Somethiag  aeol'd 
"  The  b'ps  of  that  evangalist." 

Bat  are  tht$e  rtaard*  vMuSKwnfi  We  grant  that  they  are  fragmentary 
snd  incomplete,  and  that  we  cannot  put  them  together  like  the  pieces  of  « 
diild's  pnzzle.  We  grant  more  ihan  this.  These  fragmentary  records  tell 
us  of  an  event  which  truispired  in  profound  secrecy,  and  of  which  the 
mbsequent  signs  and  proofs  were  granted  only  to  a  very  few  people.  There 
is  an  air  of  privacy  about  the  whole  transaction  that  seems  ill-suited  for  a 
fact  of  world-wide  interest.  The  few  persons  within  that  sacred  circle  are 
favoored  with  "  many  infallible  proofs,"  with  clear  visions  of  the  Lord  and 
with  eopionstaochings  from  His  lips,  with  almost  a  superfluity  of  revelations, 
while  the  great  eager  world  uf  souls  longing  to  see  Jesus  risen  from  the 
deid  has  nothing  to  satisfy  its  cariosity  but  these  fragments,  like  crumbs 
from  the  rich  man's  table  or  light  from  his  windows  more  tantalising  than 
cheering  to  the  suppliants  outside.  But  the  truth  is,  that  our  position,  if 
we  sra  only  alive  to  it,  is  one  of  equal  privilege  with  that  of  the  men  and 
women  who  saw  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  Our  pathway  into  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Resurrection  is  ss  firm,  and  it  is  easier  to  tread  *h'^n 
theinb  Through  seeing  to  believing,  through  miracles  and  signs  and  wonders 
to  spiritual  faith,  must  really  have  been  a  more  arduous  way  than  that  which 
now  is  of  nacossi^  the  oommon  way.    But  for  the  Apostles,  an  ovwpoweiing 
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proof  na  wanted,  luddenly  thrilling,  mightily  oosTunung,  nerer  to  b«  for- 
gotten, lo  that  they  might  preach  the  tiding!  to  the  world.  'Wherew,  to 
us,  the  nhu  and  aapeot  of  onr  Lord's  rMmreotdoa  ie  iUuettrntiTe  rather  than 
lUgumenfative.  TKey  felt  it  primarily  as  a  tremendona  matter  of  faet,  whidi 
gare  the  neoosiary  atreaa  to  their  witneuiug — a  etreai  which  utay  atill  be 
meaaniad  l^  any  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  W»  feel  it  pnmarily  ai  a 
tranaoendent  epiritnal  trath,  whioh,  like  the  aon,  helps  ns  to  see  ereiy- 
thing,  and  is  its  own  witneaa. 

A  particnlar  dLfflonl^  presents  itself  to  many  minda  in  tAe  strong  Mm- 
oum«M  of  the  diieipU*  eonwmtng  all  Ouit  CKriit  had  told  lAon  btforthtmd.  It 
is  a  great  point  to  know  whether  we  can  find  a  reasonaU*  way  of  aoconnting 
for  thie  ;  for  if  we  can,  then  the  difficult  itself  helps  ns.  We  see  a  bright 
light  in  the  dond.  Xow  thwa  are  two  or  three  things  whioh  render  that 
strange  obliTiouaness  ooncetTaUe  and  credible  enough.  They  were  moat 
unwilling  to  liiton  to  thoae  sayings  about  the  Beaurreotion,  because  of  the 
accompanying  prediction  of  a  diagnoefnl  death ;  and  if  they  tamed  their 
ajres  away  from  the  Tiaion  of  death,  ao  they  would  also  bom  that  whioh  irss 
to  follow.  Then  they  ware  sceptical  as  to  whether  they  were  to  take  the 
prediction  literally.  We  see  them  "  questioning  one  with  another  what  the 
rising  from  the  dead  ahonld  mean."  At  the  same  time,  it  was  but  seldom 
that  Ohiist  uttered  snch  distinct  predictive  words.  It  needs  no  great 
length  of  time  for  a  statement  which  is  both  distasteful  imd  ambiguous  to 
rai^sh  clean  out  of  men's  minds  when  they  ore  pre-occupied  with  ideas  and 
with  hopes  utterly  aDtagonistio  tu  that  statement.  Add  to  this  all  the 
bewildennent  of  thoae  three  di^a.  In  one  of  the  earlier  aoenes  of  the  history, 
which  is  also  paaiing  stnnge  and  yet  true  to  the  life,  we  find  a  coanterpart 
of  what  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Resnrrectiou.  "  When  Uiey  aaw  Him 
walking  on  the  sea,  they  said.  It  is  a  spectre  ;  and  they  cried  out  for  fear." 
Therefore,  little  aa  we  can  aee  through  and  through  the  unique  experience 
of  men  who  for  three  years  went  about  with  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  there 
is  really  nothing  to  tax  our  faith  in  the  ciroumitance  tiuA  they  had  so  for 
forgotten  what  Ohriat  hod  told  them  as  to  be  astonished  iriien  He  arose 
from  the  dead.  But  in  the  light  of  this  astonishment  sLd  "alownen  of 
heart  to  believe,"  what  becomes  of  the  position  that  they  were  olntching  at, 
a  fancy  of  their  own,  and  that  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Christiaa  rel^on 
rests  upon  the  morbid  imapning  of  a  few  enthnstaste  I 

It  is  teue  that  when  we  think  of  all  that  is  being  done  to  resolre  the 
historic  faet  of  the  Beaurreotion  of  oar  Lord  into  ni«r«  myth  and  ttgmd, 
a  doud  will  pass  across  our  Baster  annihine  ;  a  dismal  cloud,  and  one  iriiioh 
we  fear  casta  a  cold  shade,  even  if  it  does  not  strike  on  icy  chill,  upon  many 
Christian  souls.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  powerful  pen*  are  em- 
ployed in  easerting  the  unhistorio  character  of  the  oentoal  Christian  miracle. 
And  yet,  we  have  only  to  face  this  impoaing  form  of  nnhelief,  and  it  fleet 
from  OS.  The  theory  of  development  has  itself  developed  into  m  widsapresd 
■upCRstition.  Bnt  we  esn  at  all  events  OM  it  with  sbiking  eSeet  againsi 
every  attempt  to  explain  away  the  resoirection  of  Christ  as  the  deralopmenl 
of  a  myth.    A  giMt  dervelopinent  meaua  a  great  I^m  of  time.    Bat  there 
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ia  no  gnat  U^ie  of  time,  in  which  to  aoooiutt  for  the  fall-blown  legend  of 
the  nmunotion  of  Chiut.  8t.  F«i],  writing  st  m  time  whan  the  majoritj 
of  the  nippowd  ^e-witnoHwa  might  be  still  alive,  actually  baaed  hk 
eUboiBta  aignisetit  for  the  reauneetion  of  the  bodjr  npon  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  Cluiat  was  risen  from  the  dead.  There  ii  no  jot  of  reasonable 
Uitotio  donbt  that  from  the  ontiet  this  fact  lay  at  the  fooodation  of  the 
Christian  Chnrch,  and  that  the  belief  of  it,  so  fu  from  being  a  alow  growtii, 
wss  a  sndden,  a  revolutionary  change.  The  fact  of  the  BesQirectioti  stands 
in  the  New  Testament  inseparable  from  a  spiritual  sjatem  and  a  personal 
dime  and  human  Ohrist  such  as  a  millenniam  would  bo  all  too  short  to 
tecoont  for  npon  the  legendaiy  principle ;  and  yet  it  is  pore  nonsense  to 
nppoee  that  there  was  even  half  a  oentnry  during  which  the  l^end  could 
have  had  time  to  grow.  These  theories  would  never  have  come  into  the 
light,  theae  clouds  would  never  have  gathered,  but  for  the  enormous 
MMunption  that  nothing  supematard  is  teal. 

'  The  conclusion  to  which  these  reflections  lead  ia  at  once  admonitory  and 
leHsoring.  The  darkest  cloud,  and  indeed  the  only  formidable  one,  which 
can  come  betwixt  us  and  the  glory  of  our  risen  Lord,  is  that  whidi  otmm 
ovi  of  tKe  dulneu  of  our  own  spirit.  Sometimes  we  are  like  the  disciples 
Then  "  they  believed  not  for  joy."  Tho  Qospel  of  the  Kesurrection  seems 
too  good  to  be  trua.  It  seems  incredible  in  its  joyonsuess.  Sometimes, 
like  Mary  Magdalene,  we  look  at  our  Saviour  through  a  mist  of  blinding 
tean,  and  fail  to  recognise  Him.  But  the  deepest  cause  of  all  our  dimness 
we  shall  find  in  our  want  of  practical  fellowship  with  Him  as  dying  in  Hia 
<le»th  and  as  living  in  Hin  life.  It  is  when  we  are  near  the  Cross  of  Christ 
that  the  richest  ^ly  of  the  Bfisorrection  shines  upon  us.  It  is  when  we 
are  most  entirely  one  with  Him  in  thought,  spirit,  and  aim  that  we  fool  His 
resurrection  to  have  been  our  own.  It  is  then  thai  we  behold  the  sunshine 
of  an  eternal  Esster  morning,  without  a  cloud,  and  the  shadow  of  death 
Seea  away. 


Thi  art  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  living  happily  with  others.  Pity  bat 
thst  all  raoh  questions  oould  be  anavrered  by  appul  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Lov«,  which  should  be  aD-powerful  to  rale  the  lives  of  the  "  solitary 
whom  God  setteth  in  families."  Happily  they  do  not  seldom  own  Love's 
leitaaining  sway,  which  ia  stronger  than  principle,  gentler  than  law,  calling 
foTtli  ocostantiy  delicadea  of  insight  and  of  sympathy  wMcJi  can  be  elicited 
by  no  other  power.  But,  unfortunately,  this  anthusiaam  of  the  heart  will  not 
come  to  us  as  we  would  have  it,  but  alights,  like  a  bird,  when  and  where  it 
pleaaes  and  wills  ;  and  so,  for  ordinary  and  lessor  degrees  of  affection,  and 
still  more  for  conscientious  aim  uid  endeavour,  muoh  advantage  may  be 
gain«d  from  a  thoughtful  study  of  this  iometimes  neglected  art. 

Tbe  Kt  of  living  together  implies  a  very  wide  range  of  study.  Know- 
ledge  erf  IramMi  nktan,  whiah  is  for  the  moat  part  alowly  aoqnii«d  throng 
m tfs  ttperianoe,  is  its  essemtial  dement.    Tothoee  who  have  a  natural  seii- 
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dlireneH  to  different  iludH  of  obanoter,  and  the  patienoe  neoeMuy  to  im- 
prove the  gift,  tlie  atody  b  fudiutuig,  and,  if  combined  with  kindUnsM  of 
heart,  will  be  the  greatMt  poMible  help  in  "  getting  on  with  people."  Bnt 
apart  from  a  natnrd  gift,  much  of  the  tact  and  all  the  kindlinesi  willbdong 
to  thoaewho  are,  in  the  tiue  MnM  of  the  word,  Ohrivtian — thatii,  filled  wit^ 
the  apiritof  Chriatianity. 

There  are  two  qnaliUea  of  disposition  shown  in  domeitio  life  which  come 
constantly  into  rivaby,  and  call  for  some  sort  of  judgment  between  them  as 
to  which  ia  the  more  valuable.  These  two  qualities  jobj  be  term«d  the 
praetieat  and  the  mam^.  They  form  the  elemraita  of  character  which  do 
the  most  towards  making  a  happy  home  atmosphere.  If  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  one  person,  and  to  tbem  is  added  the  quality  of  sympathy,  the 
charaet«r  will  be  of  that  lovely  kind  which,  under  all  cdrcnmatanoes  and  in 
all  places,  gives  happiness  and  strength  to  those  around  it.  But  frequently 
these  qualities  exist  in  two  different  individuals,  often  in  two  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  two  chanuiten  are  seen  in 
their  most  distinct  ^pe,  for  each  is  developed  in  its  own  direction  by  the 
presence  of  the  other.  The  practical  is  to  be  relied  on  for  everything,  nothing 
is  neglected,  nothing  is  forgotten,  everyone  is  attended  to— at  any  late 
this  is  the  aim  and  end  of  its  conscientious  endeavour  ;  but  if  the  end  is 
missed,  or  if  difficulties  attend  its  prosecution,  the  practical  will  probably  be 
anxious,  worried,  orperhaps  sometimes  croN.  The  sunny  tempenunent,  on  the 
otherhand,leavesitapapenabout,  forgets  to  post  letters,  has  to  be  remindsd 
even  of  its  own  engagements,  is  to  be  relied  on  in  no  practical  matter,  and 
i»  altogether  good  for  nothing  ;  but  is  so  sweet-tempeted,  so  oheeifnl  under 
all  circumstances,  so  restful,  easily  amused  and  often  amusing,  that  its  pre- 
sence means  happiness  to  the  household.  The  pUoe  it  fills  is  in  the  hwirt, 
and  there  it  is  always  the  most  welcome,  and  the  most  missed,  however  in- 
dispensable may  be  the  energetic  worker  to  the  practical  well-being  of  the 
family. 

Charact«r  of  so  decided  a  type  as  this  is  somewhat  rare,  but  in  a  leu 
marked  degree  these  two  characteriatica  are  constantly  seen  in  operation. 
How  beautiful  is  the  character  in  which  both  are  combined  I  How  often 
the  one  fails  in  giving  to  those  it  loves  the  happiness  it  works  for,  heoaose  of 
the  lacking  graoe  of  manner,  and  how  often  the  love  and  apprsodatian  are 
gained  by  the  sunny-tempered  one,  who  haa  made  no  effort  to  earn  it 
Obaervation  of  all  this  should  teach  us  greater  forbearance  and  sympathy 
with  the  irritaUlity  which  oomes  from  overtaxed  strongth  or  oventiained 
brain ;  and  such  sweetness  and  eheerfulnesa  are  like  the  catting  to  the 
diamond,  and  will  bring  quick  recognition  of  beauty  and  worth  to  a  self- 
foigetful  act  or  a  thoughtful  attention. 

TJnd«r  the  heads  of  Bepression  and  Ex|aMsion  ono  might  dav  mmy 
rules  of  the  art  of  living  with  othan.  Under  the  fint  mi(^t  be  given  that 
oft-repeated  one  :  Never  say  "  I  told  you  so,"  "I  told  you  of  that "  or  "  If 
yon  had  taken  nty  advice."  Unfortunately  though  this  has  been  efteo 
repeated,  it  is  still  needed  ;  there  is  a  peooliar  and  almost  imaiBtabls  temp- 
tation to  tlia  human  mind  to  make  on  oooaaion  theae  irritating  obaervations. 
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Armd,  ifpoauble,  bUme  (which  shonld  be  kept  for  monJdelinquenoiM), 
or  eren  oonunant  on  vhit  haa  been  done  wrong  or  left  nndone,  wid 
ttka  the  next  opportimitj  before  the  thing  hsa  to  be  done  again,  to  nig- 
gMt  or  order  that  it  be  done  differentif  ;  moet  mindi  take  a  hoatUe  poution 
dinotlr  the7  aospeot  an  intention  to  blame,  and  tbia  is  avoided  bf  the  plan 
meatiiMied.  Blame  norer,  or  Terjr  rarely,  doai  anything  but  harm  ;  it  irri- 
tttM  wme  temperamenta,  and  diatreBsea  other*.  Taot  will  generally  avoid 
it  altogether,  and  partionlarly  in  dealing  with  aorranta  or  inferion. 

Ooniider  it  a*  iteceaaary  to  repreaa  low  apiiita,  vexation,  dulneaa,  and 
iU-temper  in  yonr  own  family  aa  in  society — ''Consume  your  own  smoke  "aa 
Bobertaon  aaya.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  let  all  higb  spirita,  fun  and  wit,  if 
yon  m  fortunate  enough  to  powess  any,  be  expended  to  enliven  the  family 
dnda,  and  not  kept,  aa  is  often  the  oaae,  for  momenta  of  exhilaration  in 
society.  Thii  ia  not  always  done  intentionally,  but  it  is  often  done  unoon- 
KUMuly,  for  with  many  people  it  requirea  an  effurt  to  be  lively  at  home, 
while  it  is  none  to  be  so  nnder  the  sdiuulnB  of  society. 

There  is  a  great  mistake  made  in  some  families  whose  members  are 
ondw  the  impreasion  tiiat  it  is  evidence  of  a  good  understanding  amongst 
then,  when  they  osn  make  personal  remarks  of  an  nnoomplimentary  nature  on 
each  other.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  people  so  little  sensitive,  or  so  free 
from  vanity,  that  they  can  bear  such  remarks  without  a  pang ;  but  tt  is  not 
those  who  are  in  Uie  habit  of  making  them,  and  who  praiae  and  defend  the 
pnctioe,  who  can  bear  with  equanimity  its  application  to  themselves. 
Sensitive  people  are  more  likely  to  cause  pain  to  others,  for  senaitiveueas  ia 
often  a  name  for  vanity  and  aelf-love  ;  and  unselfish  people,  by  being 
oneMiacious  of  self,  will  be  mare  oonHcions  of  others. 

I^atly.  Hoat  important  and  most  difficult  of  repreasiona ;— repress  all  self- 
■iiBi'tion.  Do  not  obtrude  your  own  angolaritiea  of  character,  your  views, 
joor  tastes,— preserve  them,  if  you  will,  but  do  not  let  them  Jar  with  those 
of  others.  If  yours  be  a  leading  will,  let  its  power  be  felt  rather  aa  an 
inflnance  thaa  a  command  ;  and  if  it  be  yonrs  to  follow  a  stronger  will,  let 
your  snbmisaion  be  gtoeeful,  loyal  and  entire. 

Under  the  head  of  "  expression, "  I  would  suggest  a  freer  use  of  praise,  to  oil 
the  springs  of  domeatio  life,  but  it  must  be  praise  judiciously  applied,  for, 
misqiplied,  it  may  be  as  htirtful  as  blame.  Some  servants,  for  in- 
atanoe,  never  do  so  badly  as  after  receiving  a  little  praiae.  How 
ottcB  we  are  struck  afre^  with  beauty  in  a  familiar  face,  or  with 
b«BU^  of  face  and  figure  ehining  out  freshly  in  becoming  dress  ;  how  often 
with  some  victory  won,  some  achievement  or  accomplishment,  or  some 
nobility  of  mind  or  deed,  and  yet  we  repreaa  the  impulse  to  give  eipresaion 
to  ou  admiration  from  a  mistaken  fear  of  exciting  vanity.  This  is,  surely, 
nistoken.  No  admiration  is  so  delightful  or  so  hivmleas  to  the  receiver  as 
hone  admiration.  It  is  a  mistake,  also,  and  a  common  one,  to  think  that 
rTpuMJiiiis  of  affection  are  superfluous  between  those  who  are  satisfied  of 
e«di  other'a  love.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  human  mind  that  principles 
and  bets  are  known  to  exist.  They  are  virtually  non-existent  unless  they 
an  scDstaiitly  kept  before  na.    It  ia  not  enough  to  know  the  great  truths 
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of  religion ;  the  knowledge  will  be  prMrticklly  nsoleu,  nnlew  the  mind  i* 
MMDaloined  to  dwell  upon  them.  And  lo  it  is  witii  our  ImmHi  kfhctionB. 
Their  aweetnesi  and  Herrieeablenew  will  not  be  tnlly  rekliaed  iiiiIiim  thef 
are  brought  vividly  before  the  mind  bjr  ezpntudon. 

An  impoTtant  qnettion  of  domutio  life  aod  one  reqoiritig  intelligent 
thought,  is  that  of  Klf-sscrifice.  HiH  Mulooh'a  ch^tor  on  "  What  ia  adf- 
tacrifice?"  in  her  ''Sermon*  ont  of  Chnrch,"  contains  aome  tmtha  much 
needed  and  seldom  reoognised.  She  shows  how  self-ucaifiee  may  be  simply 
the  natural  result  of  weakness  yielding  itself  without  resistance  to  strength ; 
and  how  in  some  cases  it  may  also  be  posittve  sin  where  it  may  ocmdnos  to 
the  moral  harm  of  the  person  for  whom  self  is  sacrificed.  rScI/-saerifiae  ptr  m 
is,  after  all,  a  tdfiA  aim  ;  the  aim  of  the  sooial  Christian  life  should  be  the 
good  of  othen  ;  but  whetiiet  achieved  by  self-saerifiee  or  by  any  otter 
means,  it  matters  little  to  one  who  is  bent  on  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
What  sacrifice  it  does  involve  of  thought  and  time  and  patient  endeavunr, 
and  harder  still  of  individuality  ("  I  became  all  things  to  all  men  ")  only 
those  who  pledge  themselves  to  follow  it  can  know. 

It  is  the  key-note  of  domestic  life — indeed,  if  perfectly  attuned  to 
that,  then  life  ia  relation  to  our  fellow-men,  whether  domestic  or  social 
will  prove  to  be  harmony  of  the  highest  kind.  There  are  few  indeed  who 
are  capable  of  forgetting  self  in  titia  noble  end.  Bat  it  ia  well  we  bars 
had  snoh  to  follow,  with  ourselves  following  a  nobler  still,  who  alcme  baa  shown 
the  perfect,  almost  awfnl  beauty  of  a  life  in  which  personal  welfwe  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Ellih  Buohtov. 


Ipmctlcal  ^JiiDmses  to  ^\x^tsis  for  l^j  piuisti];. 


No.  II.  BODY  AND  SPIRIT. 
It  would  not  be  at  any  time  inappropriate  that  I  should  offer  yon  some 
remarks  on  the  great  battle  that  is  being  waged  between  faith  and  scom  ;  un 
the  fierce  contention  which  prevails  between  the  Children  of  Light,  and  the 
haters  of  Christ  i  between  those  who  believe  in  a  Living  God,  who  have  hesrd 
TTia  voice,  and  seen  the  brightness  of  His  Olory  in  Jesus  Christ, — and  those 
who  are  content  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  with  nature  and  its  evolutions,  with 
matter  and  its  potency,  with  humanity  as  it  i»,  with  immutable  laws,  and  ii 
vindble  eternal  order,  and  who  surround,  in  serried  ranks,  with  skinnishers 
and  sentjnels,  every  possible  approach  of  supernatural  energy,  idea,  or  force ; 
determined  to  anest  if  possible  the  progress  or  triumph  of  faith,  to  decry 
the  enthusiasm  of  prayer,  to  reject  the  faintest  intimation  in  nsture  oi 
history  of  providential  guidance  or  controL  But  to-day  the  memory  of  s 
trifling — but  to  me  impressive — incident,  has  turned  my  thought*  from  the 
din  of  battle  to  the  Joy  of  service,  from  confiict  to  the  song,  not  of  victory, 
but  of  love  and  peace. 
I  remember  that  wandering  over  the  field  of  Gravellotte,  I  stood  on  tiie 
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luighti  vliicli  luul  been  recentlj'  occupied  by  the  coatendinj;  umiea  ;  lin- 
ger«d  on  the  Bcene  of  the  most  bloody  oonflict  of  the  Frauco-Qermui  w&r, 
ud  trod  the  ntvine  up  which  the  victors  forced  their  irny.  I  mr  the  silent 
mmameiitiof  thedesd;  I  knew  that  I  vu  on  the  site  ofoneof  the  deciiiTe 
bitde*  of  the  world  j — bnt  1  could  tee  few  ugns  of  the  angij  •trife.  The 
com  wu  reddening  in  the  farrows,  thefmitageof  the  trees  wu  ripening  in 
ths  nu,  tbe  cottngee  wer«  nettling  amid  their  rich  leaf  work,  snd  as  I  waited 
sileatly,  there  fell  upon  my  ear,— not  the  harsh  screech  of  the  vulture  or  the 
bittern,  not  the  sepulchral  moan  of  wailing  for  the  slaughtered  dead — but — 
the  lODft  of  two  Urks  carolling  to  one  another  in  the  deep  blue  sky  over- 
liead.  The  contrast  between  the  past  and  present  became  a  call  to  heavenly 
ahn,  rather  than  earthly  strife. 

Dear  brothei>,  let  m«  speak  to  you  to-day  of  the  uprising  of  the  soul,  not 
at  the  coQtesta  of  the  understanding ;  let  me  speak  to  you  of  the  claims  of 
tlw  Hsiter,  not  of  the  possibility  that  there  is  nu  Master.  Let  us  go  back  to 
tha  Cross  and  to  the  Crown  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  us  look  forward  a  few 
jtsii  to  thesoene*  where  the  deadliest  contests  will  have  been  fought  out  on 
these  battlefielda  of  tbooght,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  that  the  com- 
bstsnti  are  no  more,  bnt  that  far  above  the  arena  float  voices  of  song  and 
jopax  to  the  undying  majesty  and  might  of  the  Great  King.  This  tyranny, 
these  angry  words,  these  blind  prejudices,  will  be  overpast,  Th«  warfare 
and  the  foe*  are  sometimes  appropriate  themes;  if  the  enemy's  position 
it  misondentood  or  undervaluod,  or  if  there  is  any  hesitation  about  the 
joalke  of  the  causa.  You,  however,  have  no  misgiving  on  this  head  ; 
you  know  in  whom  you  have  believed,  yon  are  confident  of  His  triumph. 
He  is  the  Captain  of  Salvation  ;  He  is  the  Mighty  God.  Yet  the  aasnr- 
uue  of  ultimate  conquest  may  make  yon  forget  your  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
auy  tempt  yon  to  ignore  the  fact  that  "  you  are  not  yoor  own,  that 
foQ  an)  bought  with  a  prioe  ;  and  therefore  are  bound  to  glorify  God 
with  your  body  and  your  spirit  which  are  His."  I  need  not  plead  with 
joo  to  admit  the  premiss  of  this  argument ;  it  is  thorouj^y  assumed 
between  ua.  Yon  have  each  one  of  yon  made  and  confirmed  the  special 
hearty  avowal  that  you  are  bought  with  the  price  paid  on  Calvary,  you 
ire  not  yonr  own,  you  are  the  property  of  another,  you  ate  altogether 
Kou  over  to  His  side  in  the  great  battle  with  the  flesh  and  the  world.  You 
<Ia  not  admit  an  independent  life  to  yourself — a  choice  dissevered  from  the 
Master's.  With  the  Apostle  Paul,  you  say,  "  I  live  yet  not  I ;  Christ  liveth 
in  me."  Yonr  personality  is  lost  in  His  supreme  authority  and  rightful  claim. 
Yen  admit  that  you  have  been  laid  under  this  law  of  ownership.  "  It  was 
not  ever  thoa  ;"  once  "pride  ruled  your  will."  You  loved  "  to  see  and 
clioose  yoor  path,"  but  now,  ''yon  are  bought."  One  has  come  who  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  He  has  aroosed  within  you,  but  H« 
has  also  soothed  the  fear  of  death.  He  has  revealed  the  Law,  and  has  affirmed 
lor  fou  all  the  condemnation  of  conscience,  and  yet  He  has  whispered  peace 
to  yoor  crushed  and  awe-struck  spirit.  He  has  stood  between  you  and  the 
ccoiseqnencea  of  your  sins.  He  has  revealed  all  the  great  heart  of  God.  He 
hss  tamed  on  yonr  fMnt.ing  soul  the  fouatain  of  life,  has  opened  within 
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you  the  fountun  of  tears,  and  rsTealedwell-Bprii^  of  joy  leaping  np  in  their 
fulneu  into  Btemol  Life.  You  are  thus  laid  under  meMoreleM  obligations; 
jon  ore  no  longer  your  o<m ;  you  admit  it.  Tou  aubBoribe  tha  claim.  StiU 
it  iaone  thing  to  da  this  in  general  temu,  in  Terses  of  hynuu—^in  general  oon- 
f eaaioM  which,  if  preaaed  to  their  logical  issnea,  would  be  atartliug  and  incon- 
venient ; — it  is  one  thing  to  do  thia  on  public  oce^ona,  when  our  rebeUiooa 
and  incontistent  hearta  take  refuge  in  the  miaerable  impeifeottont  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  make  a  like  arowal— and  it  is  another  thing  to  look  at 
the  claim  in  its  detail  and  to  accept  ita  personal  presiore  npon  the  conioienoe. 
There  are  those  who  twist  some  of  the  words  of  Scripture  and  of  Jeans  to  ■ 
fanatiod  interpretation,  who  represent  the  obligation  under  which  a  believer 
is  laid  aa  impracticable,  unreasonable,  and  therefore  to  be  spumed.  Now 
let  us  aroid  the  extreme  of  fanatical  literaliam,  and  also  that  of  hypoeritieaUy 
admitting  the  claim  of  Ohrist  and  losing  ourseWea  in  the  crowd  of  His 
disobedient  disciples. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt— body  and  spirit  are  Hia,  are  alike  bought  by 
Him,  have  become  His.  Sow  this  ia  more  than  a  claim  to  both  oar  physieal 
and  intellectual  life.  Body  represents  all  that  ia  involved  in  corporeal  life. 
The  body  is  a  strange,  mysterious  thing.  It  is  a  bridge  between  two  worlds. 
It  is  the  place  where  they  meet — where  Ood  and  Nature  ore  at  one — when  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  mingle.  If  the  "body"  has  been  bonght,  then  very  mnch 
besides  and  beyond  the  mere  physical  frame  haa  been  si^^ned  with  the  badge 
of  the  Cross,  Again,  the  "apirit  "  in  Paul's  laj^uage  means  more  than  the 
intellectnal  part  of  human  nature.  It  means  the  divine,  the  enpematnral, 
the  eternal  element  of  onr  being.  It  means  the  spirit  of  man  when  toooght 
into  supernatural  and  gracious  relationa  with  the  Spirit  of  Ood  ;  it  means  the 
■pirit  of  man  as  it  haa  been  in  a  fashion  of  peculiar  force  and  intennty, 
claimed  and  mastered  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriat. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  those  elements  of  the  body  and  spirit  whidi  seem 
to  be  involved  in  such  a  eonsecration.  The  Incarnation  of  Ohrist  is  the  ideal, 
the  Beaurrection  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  of  the  absolate  triumph  of  grace 
over  the  body  of  man.  What  is  involved  is  a  body  prepared  for  the  Lord  I 
Without  rushing  where  malicious  criticism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  enthnsiaatio 
literalism  on  the  other,  would  hurry  tis,  we  see  that  there  ia  a  maatary  and 
purification  of  the  body,  of  transcendent  importance  for  all  who  make — ai 
we  do — a  apeoial  profession  of  being  Christian  disciples.  It  is  not  merely 
an  intellectual  homage  that  Christ  requires  and  has  claimed,  as  though  in  the 
language  of  Alexandrine  Neo-Platonista,  the  body  was  aimply  the  seat  of 
aril  and  the  instrnment  of  sin.  The  body  ia  claimed  by  Him  who  aits  in 
perfected  human  nature  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  Now  it  is  far  too 
easy  (or  ns  to  sink  our  intellectual,  moral  and  apiritual  nature  into  the  mere 
servants  of  this  tyrannous  body  ;  to  allow  its  health,  ita  moods,  its  whinu, 
its  pains,  ita  pasaiona  and  pleaaures  to  lay  under  contribution  all  the  hi^er 
and  more  permanent  parte  of  our  nature.  The  body  thus  pampered  beomnei 
despotic  and  exacting,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  the  man  is  enfeebled 
and  corrupted.  But  your  body  is  not  youis  ;  you  have  to  glorify  Ood  in  it. 
Then   there  must  be  originated  by  your  new  nature  the  inverse  proceai 
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to  tliii  abnonnal  deapotiim.  Sttxting  with  the  ideft  that  the  boij  u  th« 
MTVUit  of  the  Lord  Jenio  Chri>t,  then  your  t&nctifieBtion  ■uggeata  that  tht: 
znoft  imperioiiB  element*  of  the  body  may  be  the  whiipen  of  HU  will  rather 
thu  the  temptationi  of  His  enemy.  The  body  itself  ia  to  bo  lanctifled  and 
craiwcrat«d  ;  thii  impliea  thatthe  BeiiHS  are  claimed  by  the  Master ;  in  other 
xird«,  it  iBTolves  such  a  govemnient  of  all  the  paauoiw  that  are  firad  by  eyu 
and  «ar,  by  toncb  and  taste,  that  henceforth  thay  shall  all  miniaier  holy 
taodations  to  the  inner  life.  It  meana  that  ifitrij  and  iynpiTtia,  that  manly 
Tttlonr  and  inirard  self-control  shall  be  added  to  your  faith,  and  inch  a 
■uctificatiDii  will  make  temperance  and  chastity  of  thonght  and  speech  a 
•MOnd  nature  to  yon.  J^  tanctified  body  by  the  new  habit  imposed  upon 
it  win  rebel  against  license,  will  protest  indigaantly  ^unst  the  mere  pam- 
psring  of  self-indolgenoe. 

There  are  laws  of  the  body  which  are  the  expression  of  the  DiTine  will. 
These  we  have  to  learn  and  to  obey.  The  laws  of  healtii,  as  respects  food, 
dea&lineu,  and  exercise,  are  better  known  now  than  they  ever  were.  If  a 
nun  deliberately  m^es  shipwreck  of  his  health  by  had  habits,  by  lazy 
disregard  of  rale,  by  exueastTO  eating,  sleep,  exercise,  or  indulf(ence  of  any 
kind,  he  wiU  find  vt  desperately  hard  work  to  glorify  God  in  his  body. 

Again,  iS  the  body  be  sanctified,  then  this  complicated  mnsical  instmment 
is  10  attnned  that  it  will  not  respond  to  malicious  and  discordant  sounds 
around  it.  The  temper,  in  part  the  result  of  the  nervous  otgauisation, 
mnat  be  in  itself  modified  by  grace.  Sanguine  or  phlegmatic,  excitable  or 
■Inggisb,  it  is  nnder  the  sway  not  of  the  mere  self,  but  of  the  indwelling 
Christ.  A  lensitiTeness  which  at  one  time  was  so  acntely  olire  to  the 
bearing  of  the  ways  or  words  of  others  upon  the  position  or  the  claims  of  self, 
now  ribrates  with  inteuser  thrill  to  the  honour  and  worthineas  of  Christ. 
Some  of  yoa  can  now  smile  at  that  which  at  one  time  would  have  roused  all 
the  deril  in  yoo.  Your  temper  will  rise  on  ocoaaion,  not  because  tou  are 
trampled  on  by  thooghtless,  selGih  fossiness,  but  becaose  troth  or  justice  is 
trifled  with,  becanse  stupidity  amonnta  to  sin,  because  censoriousness  is 
disparaging  noble  feeling,  because  Christ  is  dishonoured  in  His  work,  in 
His  Church,  in  His  Holy  Name.  It  is  possible,  then,  for  a  man  whose  body 
is  bought  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  show  what  is  meant  by  holy  an^er,  and 
to  ^orify  Qod  in  a  seositlTenesa  which  is  the  measore  of  his  sympathy  with 
Christ 

To  pass  on.  If  the  body  is  sanoUfied,  all  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  man  and  society  must  have  received  a  new  significance.  All  the  conduct 
of  life  oomes  under  this  category.  Onr  relation  to  our  brother  and  sister, 
our  msatei  and  servant,  our  creditor,  our  dependent ;  all  our  conduct  in  the 
muket,  oratthe  dinner  table,  or  in  the  cricket  field ;  pre-eminently  ourconduct 
to  the  other  sex,  and  to  little  children ;  all  our  treatment  of  socie^  and  of  the 
world  at  large,  will  be  ruled  by  the  bias  that  grace  gives  to  the  mysterious 
otgmua  by  which  we  come  into  contact  with  all  these  phases  of  society.  To 
pn  one  illnsinktion  from  a  thousand,  our  so-called  position  is  life  is  one  of 
the  hmctions  of  the  body.  What  a  vast  portion  of  this  is  dns  to  the  plaoe 
where  these  bodies  of  ours  reside,  the  coTering  they  put  on,  the  conveniences 
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of  a  phyBic&l  kind  they  oan  canunaud,  the  influence  they  exert  on  othen,  the 
wealth  thej  can  bend  to  their  own  purpoies  I  If  we  are  bound  bj  the 
redemption  of  oiir  body  to  glorify  God  in  it,  then  we  must  freely  admit  that 
OUT  vhole  poutioQ  in  life  ia  not  ours,  but  Ood's.  If  we  acquire  any  fortaoa, 
any  advantage  from  which  others  are  debarred,  any  power,  honour  or  du- 
tinction  for  which  others  may  envy  us,  any  lazuriesandrefinemetitaof  liTing 
very  grateful  to  the  taste,  what  then  are  we  to  do  with  them  1  We  at  once 
admit  that  theae  are  not  at  our  diiposal ;  for  we  are  not  oar  own.  Are  we  to 
renounce  them,  and  scatter  them  1  Is  it  a  part  of  our  conaecration  to  wll  all 
that  we  have  and  give  to  the  poor  I  In  some  cases  I  believe  it  is.  In  many 
cases,  it  would  be  utterly  mistaking  the  spirit  and  grace  of  Christ  to  rush  to 
this  extreme  ;  but  in  all  caaes,  it  is  the  part  of  h'"'  who  is  not  his  ovo, 
whose  body  is  Christ's,  to  glorify  God  by,  and  in,  the  whole  method  in  whidi 
he  deals  with  hia  position  in  life.  The  honour,  the  power,  the  talent  is  to  be  used 
for  the  great  Lord.  We  are  tenants  not  owners.  We  have  to  "  occupy  tiH 
He  come,"  to  whom  all  belongs ;  not  in  lelf-praise,  not  in  hugging  our 
mercies  as  though  they  were  ours,  rather  than  Hia,  but  ever  looking  at  them 
and  dealing  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  not  of  thia  worid,  who 
are  crucified  to  it,  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  whoae  r«st,  whose  owner, 
whose  home  are  there. 

Let  me  make  another  application  of  the  prinriple .  The  time  of  a  man  is— 
in  one  aspect  of  it — a  function  of  his  body.  Time  is  one  index,  and  a  dud 
element  of  all  the  powers,  all  the  wealth,  all  the  possibilities  of  a  man ;  and 
the  way  in  which  his  time  is  used,  or  wasted,  is  tlie  measnre  of  hia  ohancter. 
The  estimate  put  upon  time  is  a  test  of  true  manhood.  The  proportion  of 
time  consdouflly  devoted  to  God  is  the  exponent  of  sanctiGcation  :  therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  time,  in  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  eatimato 
you  put  upon  it ;  in  the  conviction  that  you  have  no  right  to  squander  it,  in 
the  careful,  steady  utilisation  of  it,  in  the  wise  apportion  meat  of  Its  hniried 
flow,  in  the  public  opinion  that  he  who — not  content  with  wasting  his  own 
precious  hours — soothes  his  conscience  by  stealing  hia  brother'a,  ia  worse  thsn 
a  thief  and  a  robber.  Glorify  God  in  your  time.  Take  care  of  the  minuter 
Watch  over,  resist  the  habits,  the  conveiae,  the  reading,  the  relaxation,  even 
the  study,  which  is  not  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  greatbook  of  remembrance 
must  have  an  awful  catalogue  of  wasted  yean  in  the  perilously  short  lives  of 
men.  Glorify  God  in  the  diBtinct,and  detfirmiuedly  constuons  use  of  that  time 
in  commnnion  with  Himself.  Time  taken  from  work  for  prayer  alwsyi 
augments  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  remainder. 

Once  more,  the  body  claimed  and  sanctified  suggests  the  consecration  of  the 
whole  of  the  secular  aspects  of  our  life,  *.<.,  those  parts  of  it  which  perhaps 
we  impiously  strive  to  keep  outside  of  the  range  and  sway  of  the  spirit  of 
God.  There  is  a  large  part  of  our  conduct  of  life  and  relations  to  socie^,  of 
our  sensibility,  and  of  the  time  which  ia  a  neoeuary  condition  of  th«r 
evolution  which  naturally  suggests  to  a  regenerated  man  scope  for  the  cpen- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  perhaps  a  part  of  theM  which  by  some 
apparently  prescriptive  right  we  screen  and  shield  off  from  God.  I  refer  to 
our  hours  of  pleasure,  our  seasons  of  amasement,  the  mode  of  our  aelf-indul- 
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gam,  the  laoret  idol,  uidperrerted  ideal  of  enjoyment  that  we  have  f  ashioiied 
for  onnelvea.  Now,  in  the  higher  life  to  which  yon  are  Btunmoned,  thiu 
•1m  tra  God't  and  not  yovr'i.  Will  you  who  are  sacctifiad,  whose  bodies  are 
templet  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  keep  aoy  comer  of  the  sacred  edifice  for  the 
Tonhip  of  Moloch  or  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Anunon  1  'Will  you 
□uke  Uie  Father's  house  a  den  of  thieves  ?  Rather  let  us  cry,  Lord,  come  to 
Ttij  temple,  and  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  they  may  ofior  onto  Thee  the 
ucrifices  of  rigbteouaneis  ! 

But  in  placing  io  much  under  the  category  of  the  sanctified  bodyi  I  have 
perhaps  forestalled  the  still  higher  teaching  of  these  words.  It  is  true  I  have 
oiged  the  expoUion  and  destruction  of  all  the  surreptitious  ael&shnesses  which 
haunt  the  body  and  shelter  themselves  in  material  things  and  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  and  the  Church.  I  have  called  upon  you  to  trausfoim  all  the 
u&tcrial  life  around  youandamongycurselvesinto  a  holy  sacTamental  service. 
Voor  outward  seeming,  your  bearing  to  each  other  and  to  the  outside  world, 
will  leveal  your  constant  sense  of  Bivioe  obligation.  But  this  is  not  all. — 
Since  yon  are  bought  with  a  price,  you  have  to  glorify  Ood  in  your  Spibit 
vhich  is  also  His.  Doubtless,  in  its  first  sense,  the  Apostle  was  thinking  of  the 
intellectnallifeof  thecultivated  Greek,  oi  the  mental  babitsof  the  educated  Jew, 
of  the  power  by  which  we  acquire  truth,  and  accumulate  knowledge  ; — our 
methods  of  research,  onr  instruments  of  thought.  The  Lord  Jesus  sets  bis  seal 
upon  all  our  fundamental  methods  of  thinking  by  having  chosen  to  pass 
through  all  the  graduated  st^pi  of  human  kno  wledge~^He  has  endoised  the  two 
lesding  methods,  the  dogmatio  and  the  intuitive,  the  traditional  and  the 
sceptical,  tbe  authoritative  and  the  logical,  and  the  two  great  divisions  of  logical 
proof —the  deductive  and  inductive.  He  is  tea  Truth— i/.,  G'>d's  thought 
about  Himoelf,  the  noi verse,  and  man  :  and  He  is  the  Wood  of  Gos — i.e.,  the 
6sai  Cause  and  full  Expression  of  the  Divine  activity.  Therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  spirits.  He  wishes  the  human  spirit  to  sweep  into  itself  all 
available  tmih  for  His  sake  ;  to  take  philosophy  captive,  and  to  bring  every 
thought  into  subjection  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

You  are  to  glorify  Cod  in  your  spirit;  but  the  spirit,  in  its  truest, 
noblest  sense,  has  been  ransomed,  has  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  gradons  influence  which  has  given  you  a  new  and  ideal  life,  which 
has  tai^t  you  to  love  God,  which  has  bestowed  upon  you  the  true 
freedom  of  a  complete  submission,  which  has  made  yon  desire  that 
which  God  promises,  and  has  bestowed  upon  you  a  taste  for  heavenly 
eternal  things,  is  the  consequence  of  your  receiving  into  your  nature  by 
faith  all  the  moral  influence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  is  given 
because  He  is  glorified.  Now  the  new  heart  and  right  spirit  are  not  yours, 
but  GEod's.  "  True,"  yon  reply,  ''  how  could  it  be  otherwise !  "  "  Is  this  not 
more  than  self-evident  1"  "  Can  the  r^enerated  man  in  the  very  centre  and 
focoi  of  his  r^eneration  ever  allow  such  a  fundamental  position  to  be  con- 
cealed from  him!"  Let  each  ask  himself ,  "Have  I  never  felt,  even  when  my 
regenarated  nature  was  vividly  the  centre  of  my  higher  consciousness,  some 
Hlfishnese,  some  exaggeratedsenseofmy  own  importance  to  myself  which  has 
•Inort  vittated  n^  salvation  ?    Have  I  not  been  tempted  to  nuke  toy  own 
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rademption  thegreat  endof  kllmyreligioiiBataiTingl  Hunotmjownpei- 
noati  utraranee  bnlked  ao  largely  in  ray  Bigbt,  that  it  haa  hidden  irtaa  my 
view  the  reatoratioQ  of  the  worid  and  the  glory  of  CbriaL  Haa  not  the 
miniaterial  office  and  work,  repntation  and  reirard  aeeined  to  be  an  end  hi 
itaelf,  the  end  of  my  ransom  by  the  blood  of  Christ  1 "  Now,  if  thia  be  lo,  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  all  pointa  in  one  diraotion. 
The  new  life  is  a  Divine  life.  The  aanotified  apiiit  ii  to  work  out 
the  Divine  plan.  The  end  of  onr  redemption  is  something  beyond 
ouraelves,  and  redemption  is  something  larger  and  wid«  than  our 
personal  salvation,  something  more  than  any  amoont  of  Meondaiy 
and  reflex  joy  arising  ont  of  personal  nsefnlnesa;  it  ia  the  glory  of 
God  in  hnmanity, — it  is  that  for  which  the  Lord  became  incarnate,  that  for 
which  the  Spirit  of  grace  is  given  to  the  Church.  It  is  because  good  and 
tme  men  have  forgotten  this,  that  the  energies  of  the  Ghurdli  have  aeemed 
BO  largely  to  retnm  upon  itself  and  to  be  occupied  with  Uie  aggrandiBement 
of  itself,  or  of  its  priesthood.  It  la  because  the  Divine  image  has  been  ibuK 
BO  muffled  and  defaced,  that  the  world  cannot  see  the  sapematural  and 
Divine  element  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  The  sting  of  every  aneer  at 
Ohristiani^  is  that  those  who  profesa  to  have  been  submitted  to  its  life  and 
law,  reveal  the  aotivify  of  some  aeoondary  worldly  motive,  which  is  wiougb 
and  more  than  enough  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  When  a  man  really 
glorifies  God  in  his  body  and  spirit,  wh«n  he  reaches  the  aelfleasnees  nt  tmt, 
triumphant  tanetifieatum,  then  he  does  become  a  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
magicians  of  the  great  court  of  hardened  pride  and  hanghty  nnbelief  admit 
that  hert  is  "  the  finger  of  God." 

Yes,  the  strife  is  severe  between  the  worship  of  nature  and  the  apiritual 
body  of  Ohriat.  The  old  nature-worahip  is  almost  rehabilitated  in  the 
estnvaguit  eulogies  of  the  modem  students  of  ancient  myitmea.  Eager  and 
cool,  paaaionate  and  dispassionate  efibrts  are  made  to  aee  nothing  but  nature 
in  the  revelations  of  God,  nothing  but  nature  in  the  religions  life  of  the  world, 
notliing  but  nature  in  the  conadenoe  of  Abraham,  of  Hoses,  and  of  Soaratas; 
nothing  bnt  nature  in  the  throes  of  Calvary,  nothing  hut  nature  in  the 
experiences  of  Paul,  and  Bernard,  and  Buuyan  ;  nothing  but  nature  in  cod- 
versions,  in  revivals,  in  martyrdoms,  in  missions.  Learning  and  sdenae, 
persevering  research  ;  literature,  cultivated  and  poetic,  meUnoholy  and 
boisterous,  all  are  busy  in  burying  the  living  God,  and  trying  to  obliterate 
the  memory  and  even  the  intuitions  of  the  Divine.  Tou  will  have  to  meet 
ike  olaaaical  scholar,  the  Oriental  adept,  the  scientific  latant,  the  literary 
hater  of  dogma,  each  with  his  oim  weapon  ;  henw  your  need  of  prepantion, 
training  and  dicipline  for  this  great  conflict.  But  the  best  armour,  the  wei^on 
which  has  conquered  on  a  thousand  battle-fields,  is  the  revelation  through  car 
life  of  more  thannatore,  is  a  lifelong  response  to  the  claim  "  ye  are  not  your 
own,  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  Ood  in  your  body  and 
spirit,  which  are  His." 

"TeU  me,"  said  Xerxes  to  the  exiled  Spartan  King,  after  the  fight  at 
niermopylio,  "  tell  me  how  many  LscediemonianB  are  there  remaimDi, 
and  are  they  all  such  warriors  as  these  fsllen  men  1  "     One  man  who  really 
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UTn  a  dtvine  life,  ^orif  jing  Ood  in  body  and  ipiiit,  »nd  who  lalb  hii 
life  dsHlf  to  tha  vast  forcea  of  unbelief  which  may  Burronnd  him,  ia  a 
bluing  tonh  in  the  darknsM  of  time.  Hia  life  is  an  nnveiling  of  the  lealil? 
otthingi.  He  aireata,  he  diacomfita  the  great  armjr,  ....  The  larks  are 
cwoUing  now  over  Thennopyhe  and  Onvellotte. 


ftommnitants  on  Si.  Jo^'s  6o5^cI.* 

Ihb  conjoint  publication  of  two  tranaUtiooi  of  atondard  treatiaea  and  com- 
mentariet  on  the  Fourth  Ooapel  ahowa  the  keen  intereat  felt  in  the  aolution 
of  the  magnificent  critical  problem,  which  wa*  placed  before  Biblical 
a^laca  bj  the  specnlative  ingeniiitj  and  vast  learning  of  Ferdinand  C. 
Bmt.  We  ore  not  liket^  in  England  to  he  allowed  to  forget  the  iaaaea  at 
■take,  when  writers  like  the  lata  J.  J.  Tayler,  the  Antbor  of  "  Snpematurol 
Beligion,"  and  Dr.  Davidson  are  met  by  anoh  hononrable  combatanta  aa  Fro- 
teuot  Lightf oot.  Canon  Weatcott,  Mr.  Sanday,  and  Profeasor  Leathea ;  when 
the  pages  of  current  journalism  contain  the  studies  on  this  subject  of  Mr. 
Hntton  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
cntything  had  been  said  that  conld  conceivably  bear  on  the  external 
CTidouM  for  the  date  or  authorahip  of  this  moat  preciooa  portraiture  of  the 
Lord  Jesua  Christ ;  that  all  the  supposed  traces  of  lat«r  date  had  been 
adequately  accounted  for,  all  the  chongea  of  the  hoatile  front  been  duly 
estimated,  that  all  the  collateral  questions  had  been  resolved,  and  that  the 
bnij  and  pertinacioUB  sceptidam  on  thia  theme  hod  recaived  its  quietua.  But 
tlier  pemaing  the  chief  literature  that  haa  appeared  upon  the  subject 
during  man;  years,  we  do  not  heaitate  to  aay  that  Dr.  Oodet's  "  critical 
introductioD  "  has  anrpriaed  us  by  ita  faacinating  intereat.  Learned  and 
aihaoative  jn  ita  treatment,  it  nevertheless  charma  ua  with  the  epic  grandeor 
of  its  delineation  of  a  high  tournament  in  which  the  combatanta,  unmoaked 
and  with  no  foils  on  their  loncca,  are  contending  for  the  life  or  death  of 
Christianity  itaelf.  The  history  of  the  diacnsaion  from  Bretachneider  to 
Keim ;  the  exhibition  of  the  different  ground  taken  by  Baur  and  hia  own 
foUowers,  as  to  the  residence  of  St.  John  in  Epheaua  ;  the  gradual  oouoea- 
sion  by  the  Tubingen  School  of  earlier  and  yet  earlier  dates  [or  the  author- 
ship of  the  Goapel — retreating  aa  tbey  have  done  from  A.n.  170,  bock  to  a.d. 
110,  as  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  testimonies  of  the  second  oentnry 
wore  more  and  more  clearly  established — possessea  inM.  Qodet'spoge  all  the 
faarinstion  of  the  advance  of  an  army  upon  a  desperate  foe  turned  to  bay. 
When  he  oomea  to  the  interuAl  evidence,  the  proofs  that  throng  forward 

*  OmmtHtary  on  tht  Ooipil  t/  SI.  Jehn,  With  a  Critical  Introduction.  TraniUlcd 
from  the  aecond  French  Edition  of  F.  Gokbt,  D.D.,  PrafeasOT  of  Tbeology, 
NaadisteL    By  Fkaiicm  Caouau  and  M.  D.  Cusw.    Yol.  I.    (T.  &  T.  Clwrk.) 

St.  Jthm'i  Ooipel :  Ducribed  and  Explained  According  to  its  Peculiar  Character. 
By  CiiBinTorn  Eiutar  Luthahci,  ProfcBBor  of  Theology,  Leii^ii^.  Tntnilslpd  by 
C«»pM  Ein*  Gregorj,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Leipzig.    Vol.1.    (T.&T.Gari.) 
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of  the  asthenticitf  and  accuracy  of  John'i  Ooipel,  tbe  reuoni  ol  the 
Apostle's  choice  of  material,  and  the  veriaimilitude  of  the  vhole  namUn 
are  nanhalled  with  anoh  ability,  aa  to  force  a  ihoat  of  Tiotory  all  along 
the  line- 
Apart  from  tbe  controveray,  the  "  chaiacteriitica  of  the  Fourth  Goipel" 
are  pi«sented  with  an  eloquence,  insight  and  sympathy  which  leave  sorcely 
anything  to  be  desired.  To  make  selections  of  particular  pointa  wonld  be 
hu^Iy  fair  to  the  writer.  He  is  singularly  successful  in  meeting  the  atUek 
from  the  assumed  lack  of  progress  in  the  narrative,  and  from  the  supposed 
contradictions  between  it  and  that  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  He  desh 
with  the  Paschal  controversy  most  suceessfnUy,  and  proves  tliat  the  Qcspel 
is  in  harmony  with  the  traditional  position  of  John  in  Asia  Minor,  instesd 
of  contrsdictory  to  it.  He  clears  the  Apostle  altogether  from  the  supposed 
charge  of  adopting  the  Alexandme  theory  of  the  Logos,  and  aigaes  witli 
singidar  force  Uiat  the  whole  dootrine  of  the  prologue  reveals  the  desp 
effect  produced  upon  the  Apostle's  own  susceptible  mind  by  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  fn»n  the  hour  when  he  heard  Nathaniel  cry,  "  Thon  art  the  King  of 
Israel,"  till  that  moment  when  Thomas  burst  forth,  with  the  culminsting 
and  trinmphant  ascription,  '*  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Qodet's  book  would  not  have  possessed  all  ita  great  excel- 
lences if  Dr.  Luthardt's  had  not  been  in  his  hands.  All  the  materials  an 
to  be  found  in  this  masterly  "Description  and  Explanation  of  St.  Joha'i 
Gospel,"  and  Dr.  Luthardt  has  devoted  great  space  moreover  to  an  analyiia 
of  the  "  language,"  and  the  "  narrative "  and  the  principal  charaetan 
referred  to  in  the  Gospel.  He  has  answered  with  solid  learning  the  sup- 
posed prominence  which  St.  John  had  given  to  (gnoM)  knowledge,  over 
(pitfU)  faitli,  and  has  discussed  (and  here  he  differs  from  Dr.  Godet]  the 
arrangement  and  constmction  of  the  narrative.  The  question  of  th« 
"authorship"  has  been  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Luthardt  in  a  separate  woik, 
recently  translated  and  published  by  Messrs.  Clark,  so  that  there  is  in  thii 
volume  merely  a  brief  digest  of  this  controversy. 

We  will  not  now  stay  to  charactoriss  the  specimens  of  the  commentariea 
on  the  first  chapter  contained  in  these  volumes.  They  may  be  compared 
when  the  second  volume  of  each  appears.  Meanwhile,  we  cordially  and 
gratefully  commend  these  additions  to  the  Foreign  Theological  Libraiy- 
The  translations  appear  to  us  singularly  good,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  translator*.  B. 


progress  mtb  %  iSio^tl. 

It  is  never  well  to  let  a  word  run  away  with  ns,  however  pleamntly  it  may 
■onnd  to  the  ear,  or  however  fimdly  cherished  may  be  its  sssooiBtiaDs. 
There  are  those  to  whom  the  word  Fiogeett  is  so  predoosi  that  slmoat 
anything  is  welcomed  which  claims  to  be  represented  fay  it-  But  progress 
may  be  ia  various  direddons,  and  therefore  may  be  true  or  false,  relatiTdy 
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to  tbe  pmposei  of  a  wue  and  pore  man,  ai  Bhipi  on  the  broad  ocean  sail 
OD  cratniy  connea,  yet  each  makes  progreu  according  to  its  ovn  destina- 
tion. Heoce,  in  religion,  it  ii  hardly  irorth  our  irhile  to  erobuk  in  the 
fint  reaul  which  offers,  tempted  by  the  rapid  rate  of  her  progress,  the  knots 
per  hour  which  attest  her  speed.  It  were  wise  fint  to  inquire  for  what  port 
aheiibonnd.  Perhaps  the  trade-winds  of  sin  and  error  are  to  bear  her  swiftly 
to  deetniction,  when  yon  deure  to  make  harbour  in  the  celestial  city.  The 
nuDoftctnring  world  is  fnll  of  complaints  of  false  stamps  and  forged  labels. 
A  well-established  firm  or  company  finds  its  trademark  counterfeited  and 
affiled  to  far  inferior  goods.  We  suspect  that  in  the  moral  and  religious 
world  a  umilar  deception  is  often  practised.  An  old  heresy  is  vamped  up, 
°r  a  new  crudity  is  brought  forward,  and  passed  off  on  the  unwary  as  truth ; 
»nd  these,  seeing  the  label  ' '  Progress  "  duly  attached,  accept  the  error  with 
immense  self-complacence,  and  with  great  pity  for  those  who  retain  faith  in 
theoldQospeL 

But  there  is  genuine  progress  in  spiritual  truth.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  nippose  that,  as  the  Bible  is  a  book  for  all  ages,  so  it  is  reserved  for  every 
tgs  lo  come  to  it  as  to  a  fountain  of  perpetual  freshness,  and  to  find  in  it 
lib-giving  elements  before  undiscovered.  Doubtless,  advanced  criticism, 
bialory,  philosophy  and  science,  aided  by  the  perpetually  growing  experience 
of  the  Church,  will  lead  on  to  modifications  of  former  interpretations  and 
infereaces.  The  drift  of  the  age  is  towards  such  results,  and  in  a  degree, 
A»j  must  be  accepted.  Bnt  before  we  nnduly  grieve  or  exult  over  this  fact, 
it  may  be  welltopunder  another  fact  often  overlooked;  to  wit,  the  necessary 
isperfidality  and  limitation  of  this  progress.  The  analogy  with  earthly 
interests  hero  holds  true,  as  a  simple  illustration  will  show. 

An  old  farmer,  leaning  for  a  moment  on  a  fence,  is  accosted  by  a  smart 
Jonth  who  is  passing,  and  who  is  just  come  from  college,  where  he  has 
become  fiumliar  with  modern  improvements  in  science  and  art.  The  youth 
tetlt  the  farmer  that  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  living  in  this  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  farming  is  relieved  of  so  many  of  the  false 
notions,  oaeleBS  practices,  and  hard  drudgeries  which  once  enetunbered  it. 
He  glibly  lefen  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  to  the  artificial 
nsnurea,  to  the  numerous  implements  and  forms  of  machinery  which  have 
been  invented,  to  the  systems  of  trenching,  snhsoiling,  and  draining,  and  to 
the  competition  excited  by  agricoltural  exhibitions,  winding  np  with  a  warm 
commendation  of  a  farmer's  life  in  these  auspicious  times.  When  he 
pauses  a  moment  for  breath,  the  old  farmer  replies  :  "  Yes,  it  is  all  true, 
and  has  weight  so  far  as  it  goes,  which,  however,  is  not  very  far.  These 
things  are  the  vorroundings  of  a  farmer's  life ;  the  life  itself  is  another 
■ffair ;  that  does  not  change  much  from  age  to  age.  We  use  different 
tools,  bnt  we  must  still  work.  No  invention  has  yet  relieved  us  from 
tbe  necessi^  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  that  of  earning  our  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  our  brow.  Chemistry  has  done  great  things  for  us,  no  doubt, 
but  it  has  made  no  fundamental  changes.  The  summer  sun  is  still  hot,  the 
winter^  wind  is  still  cold,  the  droughts  and  the  wet  seasons  come  as  b«fore, 
insects  snd  other  pests  are  as  multitudinous  as  ever,  and  crops  and  prices 
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vuy  M  they  alwayt  did.  Aa  my  father  toiled,  so,  in  the  Duia,  do  I  Iml,  ul 
life  with  mo  ttaa  ita  Tidjuitudes  u  it  had  with  him.  All  the  piognn  of 
which  yon  speak  ia,  for  the  mo«t  part,  on  the  rarfaoe,  and  life  move*  on  d*; 
hj  day  with  its  old-fsshioned  experience*  of  labour  and  reat,  gain  and  loM, 
health  and  sidkneM,  birUu  into  the  family  and  deathi  oni  of  it,  taxe*  to  b* 
paid,  and  children  to  be  brought  np.  And  whether  yon  beoome  a  fanncc  or 
not,  you  will  find  daily  life  in  the  nineteontb  century  much  like  daily  life  in 
the  fint.  All  tbia  I  mean,  not  ae  any  diapuagement  of  your  boaited 
progrew,— in  which  I  beliere,— but  aa  a  piece  of  common  aeiue  to  be  pUc«l 
alongiide  of  it." 

la  it  not  the  aame  in  matters  of  religion  1  Let  na  concede  much  for  which  th« 
boaated  spirit  of  the  age  contends  :  let  ns  admit  that  progress  is  needed,  sod 
that  progresa  is  made,  in  certain  departmenta  of  thought  and  action.  What 
then  ?  The  actual  changes,  the  possible  changes  are  but  anperficial.  They  toock 
only  the  incidentals  of  man,  not  man  himself.  lUad  to  him  all  the  new  bookt, 
teach  him  all  the  new  philosophies,  pemiude  him  of  the  reality  of  all  thein- 
provements  in  theology  and  in  acienoe,  and  he  will  reply  :  "  Teiy  well,  bnt 
what  then  t  I  am  stiU  a  frail,  ignorant,  erring,  sinful,  dying  man,  and  s 
member  of  a  race  similarly  oharacteriaed.  What  ought  we  to  do,  to  answer 
life's  tme  oaA  1  I  want  to  know  whether  the  death  of  the  body  is  also  the 
death  of  the  soul  1  Whether  we  ore  to  give  account  hereafter  for  the  deedi 
done  in  the  body  t  Whether  Qod  ia  angry  with,  sinners,  and  if  ao,  how  He 
may  be  propitiated,  and  Hia  f  avoor  be  made  certain  1  Whether  it  is  of  an; 
nae  to  pray  to  Him,  for  myself  or  for  others  1  whether  there  arc  prescribed 
methods  of  worship  and  serrioe  t  whether,  amid  the  triala  of  life,  wbidi 
often  ate  heavy,  I  may  lean  upon  Him  for  aapport  1 

Hen  have  been  aaking  these  queations  all  through  the  agea,  ajid  the  Bibk 
aapplies  Qod'a  answer.  If  that  answer  be  true  and  auffieient,  there  is  no 
poaaibiUty  of  important  chang«  in  the  interpretation  of  the  meaaage.  Hmnas 
wanta  change  not  in  their  essence,  and  Qod's  provision  for  them  in  one  sgt 
must  be  esaentially  Hia  pronaion  for  them  in  all  ages.  The  Qoapel  which 
instoncted  and  saved  men  in  the  days  of  Paul,  ctf  Augustine,  of  Luther,  mnat 
be  the  Ooepel  that  ahall  instruct  and  save  men  to  the  end  of  time.  It*  chief 
docbinea  and  ita  leading  duties  muat  ever  abide  the  same.  So  moch, 
preoisely,  as  we  take  from  theae  in  number  or  in  significance,  so  mucb 
do  we  debaot  from  the  power  of  tiie  Gospel  over  the  human  heart. 

Henoe,  whatever  may  be  the  differenoea  of  Ohriatian  writers  and  preaoben 
in  aucceaaive  centuries,  a*  to  their  philosophy  and  style,  they  agree  in  ttt 
eaaence  of  the  anawers  they  return  to  such  questions  aa  we  have  quoted 
above.  They  point  men  to  Chriat  aa  their  only  hope,  to  His  aacrifioe  ob 
the  croM  aa  the  only  expiation  for  aiu,  to  repentance  and  faith  aa  the  oondi- 
tious  of  aoceptanoe  with  Ood,  to  love  as  the  all  comprehenaive  dn^,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  aonl's  efficient  Teacher,  Helper,  and  Comforter. 
The  Bible  ia  either  wholly  an  imposture  and  an  impertinence,  or  it  mnit 
teach  perpetually  one  method  of  salvation,  and  one  role  of  life,  whicJi  all 
boasted  im^ovementa  in  theology  will  leava  snbataatialfy  untouched.  Tbt 
very  nature  of  man  will  hold  him  bound  by  all  his  deepest  wanta  to  what 
the  Apostle  John  juatly  oalla  "the  everlasting  OoapeL" 
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So  He  drkre  oat  the  man,  And  with  the  blue. 
Of  the  greftt  fl'wJTig  airord  giutrdod  the  gate 
Of  life.     Oat,  where  all  woea  and  death  await, 
He  dr&ve  the  ainner,  unit  with  dumb  amaze. 
Then,  awiftlf  pattdng  off  Hia  awfnl  jrtate, 
He  foUowed,  oonatant,  on  the  world'*  drear  ways 
Hii  baniahed  one,  with  all  hia  griefs  to  mate, 
Weeping  and  wotinded  through  the  avil  daya. 
Yea,  tu  the  grave  He  went,  and  laid  Him  there 
Low  in  the  dnat  of  death,  with  him  aocoiat 
That  was  condemned  to  die  I  Then,  rising,  burst 
The  dreadful  bars,  and  straight  with  faithful  care 
His  grave-fellow  led  forth,  that  he  who  erst 
Fled  Gden'a  gate,  might  elimb  Heaven's  glorious  stair. 
Xanieii  Aih,  April  1,  1877. 


'  Call  ttstm  l^t  in  t^e  Itag  at  UtmhW 

(Psalm  L  16.) 

Lord,  when  I  call  on  Thee 

In  dark  perplexitj, 

Shed  o'er  mj  path,  I  pray, 
A  heavenly  ray ; 

Oruit  me  Thy  voice  to  hear, 
Thy  hand  to  see- 
Then,  farewell,  fear. 
If  Thon  directeat  me  1 

Lord,  when  in  grief,  to  Thee 

I  oeme  for  empathy, 

Let  Thy  oompaesion  flow- 
Its  balm  bestow. 

Hope  will  revive  again, 
Diatnut  will  Hee, 
Joy  spring  from  pain, 
If  Thou  oonsoleat  me. 

Lord,  when  I  aeek  Thy  power, 

In  fierce  temptation's  hour  ; 

Uphold  me  leat  I  fall 

'Neath  Satan's  thrall. 

Though  sharp  the  fight  and  long, 
Though  &ail  I  be, 
I  must  prove  strong 
UThoasi 
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And  oh  !  when  death  dm«a  idgh'. 
Lord,  bear  my  tremblitig  cry  ; 
Diapel  the  snrfnl  gloom 

That  ihronda  the  tomb ; 
And  aay,  in  accents  mild, 

Tooomforb  me — 
"  Fear  not,  mj  child, 

For  I  ua  itill  with  thee." 


On  Chriitian  CommonmetiUk.  Translated  and  adapted  under  (he 
dirsotioii  of  the  Anthor.fTom  the  Gorman  of  Dr.HiKHTW.  J.  Thisuch,  Authn 
of  "TheChniohmUieApoaUet'  Time," "ChriBtiui  Family IilB,""Tb«FBntil(i 
of  Chrot "  &a.  [Edinbursh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  1877.  8to,  pp.  2T2. 
Dr.  Thiersch  ia  a  tomewhat  pronoimoed  High  ChnrchmaD,  and  his  ideal  of  a 
"Christian  Commonwealth"  ha«  bean  ctmceiTad  acooidingly.  It  is  that  of  oia 
whow  organiaatdon  a  based  on  what  ha  holds  to  be  the  order  of  the  Chnrcb,—"* 
bishop  at  the  be«d,  who  hssto  gmde  the  whole;  nndei  him  a  body  of  eld«n  <s 
prieatS)  who  assist  bim  with  coniuel  and  action ;  and  under  theae  the  body  of  dcanM 
chosen  bj  the  oommmiity,  from  whom  the  biihap  and  elders  lean  the  wishes  ol 
the  oommonity.  "Who  can  refuse  to  see  in  this  "he  says,  "the  organic  order  of  Ui« 
State,  where  the  king,  in  the  podtion  of  temporal  bishop  and  pastor  of  his  people 
really  gcremi ;  Uie  body  of  elders  is  represented  by  the  Senate,  or  Hooae  of  Loid* 
and  the  diaconate  is  shown  forth  in  the  representative*  of  the  people,  or  HonM  of 
Commons  "  (pp.  23,  24],  Claiming  Divioe  authority  for  the  bishop,  Dr.  Ihiench 
also  claims  the  some  sanction  for  the  king,  and  regards  the  "  soveieignty  of  tb« 
people  "  as  only  an  evil  "  oallad  into  play  as  a  deaperale  reeonrce  agwnct  the  misnt 
of  royal  and  aristocratic  power  "  whiob,  as  the  history  of  all  modem  rOTolatirau 
-  shows  OS  "  has  nerer  done  any  good"  [pp.  ii,  237,  2S2).  The  Church  in  sneh  > 
Commonwealth,  he  mainlaini  to  oocsistoftill  the  baptised  as  "by  holy  baptism  wears 
incorporated  with  Cbrist"  (p.  121.)  But  a"  Church  diedpliiteeKstinsed  without  stcer- 
dotal  consecration,  without  any  connection  with  the  Gcmmismon  which  Christ  gave 
Sin  Apostle*  in  the  beginniiig,  without  any  pledge  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
Clirii^  is  and  must  be  something  monBtrooa  "  (p.  SI.)  From  this  "  point  of 
departure,"  he  contends  for  the  support  of  both  Protestant  and  Romaniit 
oommnaitiee  by  the  Slate  as  having  "not  only  haman  permission,  to  exist  side 
by  side"  but  authori^  from  a  higher  sonrce  (pp.  121,  122) ;  and  also  for  the 
eztendon  of  the  same  privilege  to  other  communities,  subject,  however,  to  the  State's 
approval  of  "  thmt  principles  "  (p.  126).  He  wcnld  exdoda  the  Jews,  however,  to 
whom  he  also  would  deny  fall  participation  in  even  die  rights  of  dtisanship, 
ngaidiog  the  present  position  in  England  a*  having  oaosed  a  "  breach  in  the 
Christian  State,"  in  consequence  of  which  "it  is  to  be  feared  that  tha  last 
remnants  of  Christian  spirit  will  be  driven  ont  of  cnr  Parliament "  (p.  91.) 
Equally  chaneteristio  are  the  oianions  of  Br.  Thisisch  on  the  subject  cf  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  School.  The  book,  however,  is  worth  readlog.  It 
is  wcdl  and  ably  written ;  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  which  nan;  will 
find  of  oonaJderaUe  value. 
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Piaku,  jRi/mng,  and  Passages  of  Scrij-ture  for  Chihiian  Worship. 
(iMidon:  J.  F.  Bhav.} 

Seulf  «  qnuter  of  a  centmy  has  elipMct  ticce  the  flrat  edition  of  thia  hy mnsl 
[Hide  ita  appearaiice.  It  vai  compiled  by  the  CaiigTeg;BtioiiAl  miuiiteia  of  Leeds, 
uul  wu  aciiched  with  a  goodly  number  of  ononymons  hymiu,  vhich  havs  dnce 
become  the  powcantm  of  the  Chnreh  at  large,  and  are  acknowledged  bf  their  author, 
lit.  fiiwBon,  in  a  recent  edition  of  hte  collected  poem*.  The  catbolidty  and  dis- 
crininatioD  displayed  in  this  compilation  have  asanred  to  it—evsn  to  the  present 
lime— an  increasing  drcnUtion.  Of  late  yearg,  however,  a  new  tide  of  holy  song 
lu  baen  bonte  aloD|[  by  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  into  the  pastures  of  the  wildemeea, 
ijid  many  a  long-forgotten  strain  has  been  heard  to  mingle  with  the  voices  of  to- 
uj.  Old  Latin  and  Oreek  hymns,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Eefonuation,  have  been 
mtimliied  among  ns,  aud  a  tons  of  teudsr  sensibility,  combined  with  the  tbunder- 
;nDg  chorus  of  praise,  lenda  a  charm  to  our  serrico  of  song.  For  this  reason  it 
Wime  desirable  to  add  to  the  original  Hlectiao  ;  and  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  tbe 
E«t.  G,  W.  Condor  was  to  prepare  an  Appendix  for  publication.  He  ezecnted  his 
'Mi  iritb  fine  tact  and  delicate  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  Evangelical  churches.  It 
toald  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  mote  beautiful  or  better  chosen  and  arranged  collec- 
lion  of  the  hymns  which  have  been  recently  introduced  to  the  Church,  while  a  few 
Id  (avouriteB  that  bad  been  inadvertently  omitted  are  restored  -,  so  that  the  volume 
'3  ita  jireeent  form  leanes  scarcely  anything  to  be  deeired. 

The  True  Bread  of  Life,  and  Sotc  to  Receive  ii,  Sfe.      By  John 
HiRusoN,  D.B.,  Vicar  of  Feuwick.    Published  hy  the  Author. 


knewer  to  Br.  Pusey'i  Challenge  respecting  the  Doctrine  of 
l^  Baal  neMoee,"  it  has  seemed  to  numerous  unprejiidiced  critics  that  the  author 
btfrored  the  nnraliabtsDess  of  Dr.  Posey's  qaotaUons  from  the  fathers  of  the 
Snl  nx  centuries  in  favour  of  the  fioman  or  High  Anglican  theory  of  the  Eocha- 
nt.  When  Angostine,  t.g.,  or  Chrygostom,  is  quoted  as  an  advocate  of  the  Sacra- 
"loitsl  miiBcls,  Dr.  Harrison  shows,  by  giving  tlie  whole  passages  and  comparing 
tto  withothen,  that  the  great  Father  of  the  foarth.  century  held  a  position  precisely 
'JietVTsiteof  that  which  he  is  presnmcd  to  have  defended.      Since  Dr.  Posey's 

ifas  o[  posaagee  has  nevertheless  been  extensively  used  by  leu  learned  divines, 
>b1  netaUy  by  a  Bav.  6.  Eddowes  in  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  own  flock,  Dr.  Harrison 
!»>  aualyted  Uie  epistle  sentence  by  sentence,  and  he  has  here  crowded  into  a  woll- 
■tittsQ  and  ludd  pamphlet  of  144  pp.  the  gist  and  substance  of  his  more  impoila&t 
■Qik.  We  heartily  wish  it  wide  circulation  among  those  who  are  exposed  to  Ibe 
perilDDs  iofluence  of  modem  sacramentarianism.  In  a  small  compass,  the  moat 
IninienUy  quoted  patristio  and  Anglican  aothorities  are  submitted  to  sound,  search- 

in;  analyiia,  and  tha  memorial  obaracter  of  the  Eucharist  is  vindicated. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  their  Testimony  relative  to  Primitive 
Cliritiimilg.  By  tha  Bev,  W.  H.  WiTuaow,  M.A.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Tttia  work  of  500  pages  presents,  in  readable  and  Instnotdve  form,  the  resnUa  of 
^nat  lasesich  and  exlumstive  reading.  Not  only  have  tha  catacombs  and  mnseiuuB 
i!  Bong  been  indostriooily  explored,  but  the  vast  literature  of  the  sobject, 
indadisg  the  works  of  Boldetti  and  Boaio,  of  Ferret  andRoaai,  as  well  as  of 
Maftliri,  Hemans,  Labke,  and  oUier  modem  writwa,  has  been  diligently  laid 
ondsr  oontiibntioD.  Unable,  with  Boman  antiquariea,  to  discern  in  thsae 
<«tiiesl   symbols  and  inscriptions  the  agns  of   ideas  or  customs  which  date 
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from  tlLe  Fapil  modification  of  Chiutiuiity,  tlia  kqUiot  u  fnll  of  gwHnnu 
anUiuiiuiii  foi  ths  early  nuutji-ctiuTolt,  and  telli  (ha  tbn;  of  iU  BaSuisg 
and  timplicily  with  a  fiuile  and  loring  pen.  He  give*  the  whole  hittoi; 
of  the  catacomha — the  neea  to  which  the7  wen  pnt,  the  ftrnctaifl,  the  diniK,  thi 
abandonmsnt,  the  re-dlaoOTery  and  eiploration  of  theie  famon*  oametariee— 
and  he  deterihee  In  detail  the  principal  catacomb*.  A  ee^ond  dirinisi  girea 
ample  aod  intereiting  details  of  early  Chriitian  art,  of  the  ■jrmboUam  ud 
Biblical  finMng  fatmd  in  this  sahtenanean  worid;  sod  we  an  itraok  with 
the  ertraordinarj  freedom  of  these  from  all  laoerdotal  or  Papal  admizlnret, 
with  the  total  aUenoe  abont  FBter*!  see,  and  "the  oook"  rather  than  "the 
koTi"  being  the  most  ciutomarj  companion  of  the  Prince  of  the  ApoittM. 
llieTe  ii  no  refnenoe  to  fuignUnry,  and,  not  till  far  on  in  the  later  in- 
aotiptiona,  asj  alliuion  to  pnyen  ibt  the  dead.  Joyful  rest  inlChriet — not  angry 
and  reaentfol  paaiions  against  their  penecaton,  aaenu  to  have  been  the  dominant 
emotion.  The  dore,  the  olive-bianQh,  the  crown  of  victory,  and  tha  birthday  into 
life  etenul,  mormDr  Chrirtian  hope  throngh  theee  vaolta  of  death.  The  Uit  din- 
aion  of  thia  intamting  volnme  deal*  with  the  doctrinal  teaching-  and  Chriatiaii  life 
which  may  be  read  in  theaa  inicriptionj.  Some  of  thoae  to  which  attention  ii  oaUad 
aeem  to  na  to  have  no  Chriitian  character,  emblem,  or  inggeation  at  all,  bat  a  large 
number  of  them  are  axplimt  eooogh.  The  gloriooi  contrait  between  Pagan  daapair 
and  ChriitiBn  hope  i*  well  exhibited.  The  catacomba  reveal  the  limplioity  of  the 
eooleaiaetical  oonatitntion,  and  anpply  daai  indioationa  of  the  non-oelibaoy  of  the  Fre*- 
byter,  and  aleo  of  hii  often  pnrauing  aome  other  profeaaiim  aa  well  aa  th«t  of  hi*  laond 
oSoe.  Very  faint  hinta  can  be  found  in  nearly  11,000  recorded  iascriptloni  of  any 
invocation  of  nints,  but  tha  clear  pnota  occur  of  atrong  belief  in  the  Trini^,  in 
tha  incarnation  and  ofGcea  of  Ohriat,  and  in  all  the  wofk  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Abnndanoe  of  detail  ii  here  supplied  from  which  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed. 
The  illustratioDa  are  nnmeroni  and  well-eK«cuted,  and  the  volnme  ia  a  valnabla 
contribntion  to  ths  ecdeaiMtioal  history  of  the  flnt  aix  centuries. 

Wa  sATi  ixao  nacxiriD — 
From  the  Beligions  Tract  Society  -.—Tii  Oaiptt  in  Bthami*.  Sketches  of  Bdianisn 
Bsligiont  History.  By  E.  Jans  Whatalay.  '  Tbii  is  a  reprint  of  a  aariea  of  aitidw 
published  in  tha  "Family  Traaanry,"  andoontatos  the  sntntancs  of  an  old  ohtoniels, 
called  "  Hie  Book  of  Peneoations,"  a  dooamsnt  highly  prized  by  the  Hotarisn 
Chnnh.  It  narratea  the  introduction  of  the  Qospel  into  Bohemia  in  the  ninth 
Oflotiuy,  and  sketches  the  history  of  the  Christian  Chorch  alt  throngh  its  great  B^t 
of  alBiotiona,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oenttuy,  when,  in  »  pnlod  of 
deep  iliipi  mill  III,  the  chrcniole  abruptly  oomea  to  an  end.  It  inolndea,  of  owuM)  the 
stories  of  John  Hum  and  Jsrome  of  Prague,  and  of  thonsanda  of  other  ninla  and 
oon£g«or«  who,  thongh  undistinguished  among  men,  were  at  faithful  ta  Christ  in 
the  Gkb  of  Sre  and  sword  as  any  whose  names  are  enrolled  among  "  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs."  A  supplementary  chapter  relatei  the  revival  which  look  place  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  among  the  remnant  left  in  Momvia ;  the  protection  aiLd  aid 
afforded  to  them  by  the  energetic  and  devoted  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  the  fbundaliDa 
of  Harmhut  and  other  Moravian  settlementa.  It  also  recounts  the  trials  and 
peneouliona  which  still  beset  them  with  unrelenting  rigour  until  the  year  1781, 
when  tha  Emperor  Joseph  proclaimed  liberty  of  worship  throughout  his  own  domi- 
nions. It  was,  however,  but  scant  liberty,  and  many  harassing  regulations  lingered 
on  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  only  in  ISQ8  waa  the  last  leatriction 
removed.     It  ii  a  noble  talo  of  faith  and  Christian  heroism,  and  admirably  told.— 
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lit  Same  »lBtlh»>if;  iUJ»gt,iltSorTa»;  anditiJHmnt  Gmtt.   By  Jhdm  CnhroM, 

1.1(.,D.D.    Dt,  CnliOMpTeaiUKMrieaofgTHptilcBketohwQf  thshomeof  "Hmrj 

■nd  luT  littor  Kuths. "    We  havs  b  vivid  doEcripUoii  ol  tho  locality,  and  of  tll4 

donudis  and  social  habita  of  tho  family,  while  the  duu&otcniol  the  twodBtoa,  thsii 

cadoct  napectivaly  in  Borrow  and  ia  joy,  luid  the  variom  stages  of  oor  Iiord'a 

iilsaniiM  with  than,  ore  tooohed  willi  d«ep  aympathy  and  floe  &ppi«oIation.    Ths 

ntbOT  baa  evidently  Men  and  felt  the  Enany  difflonltiea  that  beiet  aome  poitioiil  0< 

thsnuntive;  hahaaiounded  their  dspthi,  and  haa  riaen  ont  of,  and  above  dieoi 

iato  the  pnrer  ration   of  faith  and  bvo,  and  ho  haa  oompreasad  within  a  imat 

mnpaM  the  revolta  of  wide  roeearah  and  patient  thought,  while  he  oonoaaU  tfce 

pneeana  by  which  he  haa  attained  them.      There  ia  deep  spiiitoal  inaight  ftnd  Una 

penxjrtian  of  the  tnsacendent  beanty  of  onr  Lord's  chanoter  aa  it  ia  revsaled  ia 

Hii  Taried  relatioiu  with  these  friends  whom  He  loved.   There  ia  charm  in  the  style 

of  Dr.  Colroaa  m  well  as  auggotion  in  his  thought,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  woA 

it  pue  and  loft;.    It  ia  sure  to  aecnre  a  wide  ciKolatioD,  and  must  do  good. — 

SdtldM  of  JtwiiA  Soeial  Lift  tn  t\t  Day  of  Chriit.    By  the  Sev,  Dr.  Ederdidin. 

Tba  aaUior   of  the   valuable    work   on    "The   Temple   and    ibi   Ssrvioaa   aa 

Oaj  wve  at  the  time  of  Jeina  Christ,"    giree   us,  in  this  inteceitiiig   volume, 

a  oompnhonaive  yet   detailed  acooont  of   the  general  state   of  society   and   the 

litbila  and  cnatoma  of  the  Jawiah  nation  when  oui   Lord  taught  in   ita  syna- 

^ogiui^    IraTcraed   its  highways,   nunglsd   ia  its   gatherings,    snd   went   aboat 

doing  good.    Ht,  Edmheim  describe*  the  general  face  of  the  comitcy,  ita  different 

BstiODalitieB,  Jaw  and  Qentile  (Galilean),  and  their  relative  pouUons  ;  Uie  state  of 

the  roada,  the  modes  of  travailing,  and  the   inna ;  the  hospitality,  taxation,  and 

gaaeni  regnlalions  both  in  Jndssa  and  Qalilee.      He  takes  na  also  into  ths  Jewisb 

home,  tells  us  of  "  the  np-bringing  of  tlio  children,"  the  style  of  their  education 

utd  the  snbjecta  of  atndy ;  dilates  on  the  reapective  daties  of  mothen,  daughters, 

ud  wivea,  and  paints  in  deep  shadow  tho  oloaing  scenes  of  life,  the  gloom  which 

bnx4td  over  the  grave,  and  the  grief,  untouched  by  hope,  which  oharaeterised  their 

faneral  oerenioniea.      In  sabsaqnent  cbapten,  the  peculiar  law*  which  regulated 

tiade  and  oommerce  are  fully  explained.    The  tenets  of  the  Phariseea,  Sadduceet, 

xnd  EMOnea,  and  their  mntnal  relations,  are  clearly  stated.      Two  chapters  are 

daToted  to  the  origin,  atrnotura,  and  worship  of  the  synagogue.      The  concluding 

':h>ptcr  gives  an  outline  of  ancient  Jewish  tiieologioal  literature.      There  are  also 

two  appendices,  containing  translations  from  soma  portions  of  the  Mishna  and  the 

Geman.      It  it  snperfluons  to  recommend  a  volume  so  full  of  instruction  on  themea 

replete  with  intarett.—  TVnAipi  in  the  Narrw  Way;  or,  Tki  Cmamvniintnii  IHui- 

'rtird.    A  Book  for  Girls.    A  rather  ancceeitul  endeavour  to  explain  the  tme  msan- 

uig  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  to  show,  in  plain  words  and  by  simple  illustra- 

li-ma,  Ihat  it  ia  the  Christian'a  duty  to  observe  them,  not  "  iu  the  oldneaa  of  the 

titer,"  but  in  the  oewneaa  of  the  spirit  which  giveth  life."     Wc  do  not  see  why  it 

>*  specitlly  "  a  book  for  girts." — Lovid  itUt  Shapt ;  er,  TAi  Story  of  Bob  Baunteri. 

Ike  LfAaf  T\tte,  by  &ona  Temple.   Stttittf  Out  for  Siartn;  or,  Tte  Father  of  th 

fathrritti.    ThTw  pleaMnt  stonea  illnstrtttva  of  Christian  life  and  daty. 

7%<  Biilical  Muuum:  A  Collection  of  NeCu,  £xplanalo}-y,  M«mil>lie,aiul  lUiutralirc; 
ontAe  EtlySeript-urei.ic,  By  Jamea  Comper  Gray.  Old  Testament,  Vol.  1.,  coutjun- 
ing  OeDcdiand  Exodos.  (Elliot  Slock.)  Ur.  J.  C.  Gray  has  commenced  a  treatment 
of  tlie  Old  Teotoment  analogous  to  that  which  he  has  succeasfully  applied  to  the  New 
The  "  Vcsaum"  is  not  a  substitute  for  other  commentaries,  but  has  a  character  of  its 
own.      It  dou  not  offer  soluticuB  of  all  diSiculticc — or  text  or  history,  of  doctrine 
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lif e  or lesBon i  but  ptOTideaTuisd,ciiiioiu,illiiitTatlTe  hinta,qiii>teiioiuBrofiiknl> 
range  of  titentnre,  from  Eerodotiu  to  Gcote,  from  Sir  Tlunnu  Bnvne  to  TaminaB, 
txom  Bolinebioke,  MacAoIfty,  and  Hannah  Uore,  from  ShakMpaare  and  OoeUi*, 
and  firs  hundred  othars.  Some  of  Uieae  are  apt  and  tailing,  aoms  of  tham  a  UtHe 
lar-fetched.  The  volnme  ia  highly  eateitaioing,  and  the  homiletio  laggMtioM 
are  oftan  vety  wiie.  We  think  aometiinM  tha  editor  mabM  off  into  homilr,  when  a 
little  explanation  would  have  been  qaite  aa  lervioealde  to  theyonngrpnacheroi 
atudent  HoTerer,  tlie"MaBennt"  iparklei  with  jawala, and  diaplayi  muck taiteind 
wide  reeearoli.— TA*  Kingiam  of  Iirail  and  Judak  afitr  Iht  IHirupiim.  By 
Samnal  G.  Qreen,  D.D.  Part  I.  To  the  Fall  of  the  Inadite  Uonaichj.  (I^ndoB : 
Snodaj  School  Union. )  This  nannal  ia  moat  admiinble,  embodying  recent  reMarcfa 
with  coneerratiTe  criticism ;  offering  a  fine  diaeiimination  of  chanutec  and  a  jut 
eatJmate  of  the  bleudings  of  TOligioos  and  political  tandeneie*  in  the  two  kingdomi. 
Hapa,  engtavinga,  chronological  tablet,  make  the  treatiae  practioally  oaefnl  to  the 
Sonday  School  Teacher.— ^»  Sxpantim  of  tkt  ZXXUXth  Ftalm.  By  the  Be. 
Jamea  Bardiley,  U.  A.  (Hatchardi.)  Brief;  piona,  afieotiooate,  erangelical  commnit 
on  erery  Term  of  the  great  FMlm  of  Divine  Mercy ;  the  illnatrations  ol  the  lotnin 
and  the  vitality  of  the  beii  of  David's  throne  are  vividly  drawn  on  the  oanvaa  of 
hiitory  ftnd  lighted  with  glory  atraaming  from  the  Croai  of  Chriat  And  fram  that  of 
Hia  "  children."— 5ii/iea/  OutHntM.  By  Burlington  B.  Wale.  (London  :  EUkl 
.  Stock.)  The  pretenaiona  o(  thia  volume  appear  to  oa  mnoh  greater  thin  it> 
merita. — Sat/  Maedowall  Grant ;  Mi  Lift,  Leiauri,  titd  Ttathing,  By  Hn.  Oordoft. 
(Seeley  and  Go.)'  The  subject  of  this  memoir  preaents  a  baant^nl  azsmpla  of  oome- 
cration  to  God.  For  aome  yean  hia  religioo*  life  waa  at  a  low  ebb,  bnt  afto  the 
love  of  Christ  took  fall  poaaeeaion  of  his  heart  he  diligently  improved,  both  in  pnUic 
and  private,  every  opportunity  of  leading  sinnora  to  the  Bavioor.  Deep  tympMlij 
with  the  anxious,  the  afflicted,  with  children,  and  with  the  poor,  gave  peciliu 
power  to  hia  religious  appeals.  Hia  biography  ia  wriltan  with  nmoh  ditcrimiutHn 
and  Christian  feeing,  and  deserve*  a  wide  circulation. — Qag  Ftdeuttr :  A  BaltU  'J 
Farlunt.  By  L.  E.  O.  (London :  Sunday  School  Union.)  "  Bert  ia  the  Lord,  ud 
wait  patiently  for  Him,"  ia  tha  leann  ot  this  chanoing  tale.  The  aoenes  are  lui 
partly  in  America,  but  mostly  in  England.  The  ohancter  of  the  aegieu  Fhaba  ii 
admirably  drawn.— Zii:iV  Miliru :  A  Mtnteir  of  a  Belovtd  Wif*.  By  tha  Bev.  Jatui 
Boberts.  (Edinburgh :  Moclaren  aud  Htoniven.)  The  subject  of  this  memmrvw 
*  thoughtful,  fympathetio,  eameit  Christian,  Her  diaries  and  lettan  r«DOid  manf 
inafaruetive  phaaaa  of  religioua  eiperience.^iTiMA  Jack  gat  into  TrttAU  ;  ar,  Loit  >»t 
Femnd.  By  the  Author  of  "  Janet  Cameron."  WalUr  Bnut.  By  Miai  Grace  Stfi- 
Ung.  CatlteriM  UarJorJ ;  or,  Eieh  (Aouffh  Poor.  By  Emma  Jolia  Neama.  TlM< 
three  well-written  talsa  for  the  young  come  to  ua  from  the  Book  8ooiety,ftniSrient 
guarantee  for  their  healtfiy,  moral,  and  religious  tone. — £1/  a  W^  Thty  Kurt  IM : 
Mv  MonanaU  of  Blind  Fanng  Winion.  By  Martha  Bigdeo.  (Book  SodctT-) 
Totally  blind,  bedridden,  and  acutely  auffsring  tor  forty  years,  Fanny  Wintwi  «w 
an  example,  a  comforter  and  teaoher  to  all  who  knew  her.  The  aad,  yet  glorioM 
■tory  of  her  life  simply  told  in  theaa  pages  presents  to  ni  one  mora  record  of  tbe 
patience  of  the  saints,  one  more  trophy  of  Dlrine  strength  perfected  in  hnnun 
weakness.- ^mvt  tht  Deriroycr't  March;  or,  "Lift  tip  a  Bfnutr."  By  ti« 
Author  of  "Hsate  to  the  Bescue,"  &c.  [Nisbet  ud  Co.)  We  have  here  ■ 
record  of  the  experiemca  of  Diany  yean  of  loving  Ohiistian  wo^  anoiig  tit 
alarea  of  intempentnoe.  It  tells  ua  tales  of  misery  and  ruin,  and  also  girt* 
DS  many  instanoea  of  leseuo  and  noewal.  It  points  to  the  piinoiple  ct  tc4el 
abstinence    aa  the  only   remedy    for   the    dnmkard,  and    Hie    inr*    Mfe-fU™ 
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it  lie  modantia  drinker.  The  btxik  oonUiai  much  useful  mfoniiaaon,  and 
■•ay  win  mggetdoiu  cm  the  best  mode  of  prosecuting  similar  work.  The  spirit  of 
tio  writtr  is  that  of  Him  who  nune  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."— 
Tii^PFH  Flagat,  and  England  M  Crime.  By  J.  F.  B.  Tin  ling.  B.  A,  [Elliot  Stock.) 
llii  work  give*  in  amall  compass  a  vaat  amount  of  information  on  anotlier 
*dmtroy«r"  of  ths  hum»n  laca.  Mr.  Tioling,  in  a  chapter  on  the  character  and 
eSecti  of  D^mn,  deacribaa  the  miseishle  effscta  produced  hy  indulgence  in  its  am ; 
^  Uwi  iketches  the  range  of  opium  and  the  opium  hahit,  and  goes  on  more  at 
Wth  to  record  the  history  of  Britiih  opiam,  and  to  review  ths  Biitiah  opinni 
policj,  the  whole  ooutk  of  which  he  stroDgl;  reprobates.  Mc.  Tinling  eoafirms 
iii*  itatement*  by  reference  to  Parliomeiitary  reports,  standard  reviews,  and 
qootitiDni  from  the  opinions  of  men  fmniliar  from  personal  obaervatiou  with  the 
wotking  of  the  government  monopoly,  and  the  misery  and  wrnnjt  that  it  has 
mBicM  upon  China.  He  strongly  urges  reform  at  any  price,  and  eu^asts  schemes 
bjwbich  aoms  of  ths  financial  and  other  difficultieawluch  beeet  the  question  may  be 
>mL  In  any  case  ha  argnea  that,  cost  what  it  may,  England  should  nn  longer  delay  to 
wipsthisfonlblotfromharescatahean.  We  wish  that  it  may  obtain  widecirculation.— 
CkUierLaaeh:  A  Lftnd  of  the  Shiiu,  asid  ethtr  Bkelchei.  By  Emilie  Searchfleld. 
[F.  E,  Longley.]  The  sketch  which  gives  tha  title  to  this  book  is  a  legend  of  old 
Gcnuny  between  ths  ninth  and  twelfth  centnriea,  and  while  garnished  with  touches 
<if  bauty,  is  yet  wmrd,  vague  and  sad.  Of  one  other,  "  The  Lave  of  a  Lifetime,'' 
ths  Kenea  are  chieS;  laid  at  Cologne ;  the  remaining  three  are  simple  stories  of  life 
ia  EngUih  villages ;  tales  of  love,  self-sscriflce  and  Christian  faiUk,  pure  and  awest, 
M  villi  a  punful  strain  of  melancholy  throughout  them,  suggestive  of  one  of 
Spohi'i  minor  melodjee.— r^s  Diary  of  MaryTgndall,  one  of  the  Early  Quakers.  (Hall 
udCo.,  FatenioaterBow.)  ThislitUsbookappears  to  be  written  somewhat  after  the 
Wiion  of  the  stoty  of  "  Mary  Powell,"  end  the  "  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelyan,"  and 
^tes  ths  account  ot  a  young  Puritan  who  leaves  ber  own  community  to  join  that  of 
UiB  Qnakara.  As,  however,  the  heroine  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  the 
"  Frimds"  by  sympathy  with  them  in  their  pEisecutions,  rather  than  hy  any  ape cUI 
ippndatian  of  the  importance  of  their  opinions,  it  kcks  the  interest  possessed  by 
Uie  hiitory  of  the  development  and  struggle  of  strong  religious  convictions,  such  as 
iilNnibedin  the  "Diary  of  Kitty  Tievelyan  "at  the  time  when  Wesley's  earnest 
ioching  brODght  new  life  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  accounts  of  the  peise- 
"itiotu  of  the  early  Quakers,  with  the  introduction  of  snch  well-known  cbacactars 
u  George  Fox,  John  Milton,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  cannot  fail  to  interest  many 
raaden,  though  the  mock.antique  style  ia  rather  wearisome. — A  Bcra  in  the  Battle 
>•(  Lift ;  and  other  Prief  MemeriaU.  By  the  Author  of  "  Memorials  ot  Capt.  Hedloy 
Vtrin,"  ka.,  ±c.  (Nisbot  and  Co.)  Miss  Marah  is  so  well  known  as  an  tOcctivo 
voriET  tor  good  among  all  clasaea,  that  her  "Memorials"  must  ho  treated  with 
nsped  as  Uie  true  records  of  hsr  suscessfal  eflbrts  to  lead  othors  to  the  Siiviour  whom 
At  Ibltowa  ;  but  the  style  is  not  attractive,  and  the  incidents  givon  aro  not  purtico- 
l<Hf  ttrikiog-.  Themost  intereatingoftbe  "Memorials  "  are  those  entitled  "  The 
E-inmctifin  Hopf,"  and  "  Not  loo  Late." 
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RET.  BAMUEL  BAKSOU. 
Uk.  Rahbox,  who  wu  for  nearlj  forty  yeui  Profaswr  of  Hebraw  ind  OUndu  tt 
Hackitey  Oallege,  untorad  into  iMi  Jaotury  lit,  18TT,  in  ths  TTth  jea  of  hit  agt, 
hftnn^  bean  bom  Saptembar  4th,  1799.  On  hii  mothor's  sida  ha  ml  of  Hognenot 
origin.  His  biithplaoa  wm  in  Bethnal  Green.  Eii  tmxlj  youth  wu  ipent  ia  that 
loasli(T,Bncl  there  about  hiafboTtaenth  year bswu bom  tmaw;  uidatoncoMmHcnlad 
hlmMlftothaterriceof  Ohriat.  He  joined  tha  Ohnrnh  attheT«ber]Uide,Mooifldd*, 
then  under  the  pMtoTol  oare  of  tha  Vvienhle  Matthew  Wilha,  by  whom  alio  h« 
wt«  inbvdnDad  iato  the  miniatry.  HaTiDf  receired  ptepantory  instmction  boa 
hie  paotor,  he  entered  Haokney  Odlege  in  September,  18IT.  Ha  left  hii  alma 
tMitr  at  the  ezpinttion  of  three  jtun,  and  spent  the  following  yoar  at  BoOiwell, 
NoratMnpfonahira,  OBnying  on  hia  stodiei  under  the  direction  of  the  late  B«t. 
Waltn  Bcott.  He  aetUed  at  Fordham,  in  Cambiidgeihire,  in  IS21,  ftnd  oontiniied 
his  paatorate  for  aboat  seven  yean,  when  he  reigned,  and  for  two  or  thras  yeHi 
retired  to  Andover,  and  anpeiintended  a  Mcolar  burets  which  had  been  left  by 
bis  brother  who  had  recsatly  died.  He  preached  beqaently,  and  oootinasd  hii 
atudiea.  Hackney  College  now  requiring  a  ascond  tator,  Mr.  Banaom  was  innted 
to  the  tntoiBhip  in  1S32,  and  became  oolleagae  with  the  late  Est.  Gooige  OoUison. 
In  thia  reaponsibleandhanauniblepoet  he  remuned  nntil  1870,  when  the  inBrmiliN 
of  age  rendered  it  deaitable  that  ha  ahoold  rsaign  hia  ofBca. 

The  Committee  felt  bnnnd  by  equity  and  gnttitnde  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of 
hia  declining  years.  Suitable  provision  waa  therefore  made  and  tendered  with 
expresnons  of  regard  and  eateem  for  his  long,  faithfiil,  and  valnable  Mrvioea. 

During  the  remainiog  sis  years  uf  his  life  his  phynoal  and  mental  atranglh 
gradoally  failed  ;  but  in  a  patient  and  peaceful  frame  of  mind  he  awaited  the  and, 
which  came  at  last,  after  a  brief  aasaon  of  unoonsdoimiess,  feom  which  he  awoke  in 
Heaven  as  the  new  year  dawned  on  earth.  He  waa  interred  in  Abney  FaA  Cetse- 
tery,  January  Sth,  1877,  the  funeral  service  being  oondoeted  by  Bev.  J.  Nmin,  to 
whom  it  wu  entmited  at  the  special  reqneat  of  Mr.  Baneom.  The  Ber.  Samne! 
HcAU  and  Rev.  Samael  Hehditch  took  part  in  the  aolemnitlea. 

Mr.  Bansom  was  twice  married,  flret  in  182S  and  again  in  1B29  ;  but  he  hadbean 
a  childless  widower  for  many  yean,  oarefally  and  lovingly  attended  by  his  devoted 

His  chief  literary  work  was  a  Hebrew  Qrammar,  which  he  published  in  1843,  and 
which  obtained  oonsiderahle  celebrity,  eapecially  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Bansom  waa  naturally  Biaoere,  frank,  outspoken,  and  ahowed  great 
stroDgth  and  tenacity  with  regard  to  the  oonolnaions  at  which  he  arrived  and  the 
prindplee  which  he  adopted.  These  truta  necessarily  marked  hia  relipoos  chaiacte. 
Beneath  a  somewhat  brusque  eitsiior,  there  was  a  deep  and  real  iiiiaalflshnnii.  a 
large  kindliness  of  heart.  His  theology  waa  of  the  type  eontampUted  by  the  fonsderi 
of  the  institution  at  Hackney — thoroughly  evangelical,  moderately  Oalvinistic,  and 
earnestly  miationary  in  ita  spirit  He  had  no  sympathy  with  "  broad  "  views  ;  be 
was  intolerant  of  mare  apeculations,  and  of  the  ever-dianging  interpretations  of 
ao>called  "onfulfilled  prophecy."  "Ths  pnoions  blood  of  Chriat"  waa  the  theoM 
on  which  beyond  all  others  he  delighted  to  meditate  and  to  speak,  alike  in  the  fnl- 
nesa  of  hia  life  and  in  the  weakness  of  approaching  death.  Ha  contended  earnestly 
to"  tha  fiuth  onco  delivered  to  tha  saints."  Now  he  ha*  "  finished  his  coiuM,''anl 
hwdonhtlesa  recmved  the  nnfading  crown  promised  to  all  who  are  hithf  ul  unto  daatb. 
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EEV.  OEOBGB  WADE  ROBINSON. 
Tri  Hit.  Osohoe  W«x>b  Robihbov,  Itttolj  minuter  of  TJnioD  Street  Ch^d, 
Bn^ifm,  died  at  Sonthampton  on  the  23rd  of  Jumuy,  at  the  euly  ftge  oi  Uiirt;-right 
jtn.  Ha  wu  edmuted  at  tlie  nnivenitr  of  Dublin,  and  subieqnBntly  at  Now 
CdleKe,  Loudon,  from  which  place )  lie  wentto  worlc  )ui  co-paitor  with  Dr.  TJrwick, 
riio  Ibr  many  jears  ministered  at  York  Street  Ohapel  in  Dublin.  From  Dublin, 
itttr  a  iliort  inteival  of  continental  travel,  Mr.  Bcbinaon  auiuoed  the  pastorata 
rfichnrch  InSL  John's  Wood,  and  Babeeqaently  he  acoeptadaiiinvitatioiifrom  the 
raigr^atian  of  King  Street  Chapol,  Dudle;.  He  left  Dudley  in  1671  for  Brighton, 
where  he  continiieil  to  minister  imtil  the  illneu,  which  ended  in  his  death,  beg»n 
la  canH  serlotu  alarm  to  his  friends.  His  end  was  traDq.uU  and  happy,  watched  over 
viUi  the  most  tender  solicitude  by  those  he  loved,  and  brightened  by  a  hope  full  of 
inunortality.    Hi«  body  lies  in  the  pablic  cemetery  of  Southampton. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Boblnsoa  was  distinguiihed  by  remarkable  flnenoy  botli  of 
ipnch  and  thought,  while  the  nobleneu  of  his  bearing  impraised,  and  the  powerfal 
ind  «an)eet  tone*  of  bis  voice  affected,  the  reason  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His 
theology,  while  evangelical,  was  liberal,  and  he  had  a  power  of  apt  and  felidtmu 
illnstration  which  enabled  him  to  imprint  abstract  truths  opon  minds  not  easily 
RUDSptible  of  deep  teacbing.  His  preaching  glowed  with  affection  and  sympathy, 
and  tbe  one  grand  truth  which  alike  in  conversation  and  the  public  nuitistty  o! 
tbe  Word  he  was  for  ever  enforcing,  and  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  his  thinking, 
was  that  '  God  !s  lovo.'  He  published  about  two  yean  liuce  a  small  volume  of 
seraoni,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Atonement,"  which  were  marked 
by  his  usual  vigour  of  thought  and  freshness  of  expressioii,  and  which  dealt  wiUi  the 
•abject  in  a  manner  reverent  and  yet  fearless.  In  addition  to  his  ministerial  and  theo- 
logical work,  Mr.  Bobinson  contributed  poetry  and  prose  to  several  leading  periodloal 
lunh  as  •'  Good  Words,"  ■'  Golden  Hours,"  "  The  Argonaut,"  Ac  His  pen  was  as 
lasnt  as  his  tongae,  and  had  not  oonstantlyreourring  attacks  of  illnois  impeded  his 
labouTi,  his  writings  would  have  far  exceeded  their  present  not  inoon«derable  amonnt. 
Bis  poetry  was  of  a  high  order,  and  will  in  time  1«  come  be  even  more  prized  than 
it  is  at  present.  Secolai  reviews,  little  in  the  habit  of  praising  religious  writings  in 
any  fona,  least  of  all  in  the  poetic,  paid  tribute  in  language  of  remarkable  warmth 
to  his  power  in  this  highest  department  of  literature.  He  was  not  a  atrioger  of 
ri^mei^  but  a  poet  indeed,  looking  at  life  with  a  poet's  oye,  realising  its  depths  and 
hdghts  with  a  poet's  insight,  and  writing  tot  others  what  had  before  been  written 
with  the  flogers  of  thought  and  teeliegonhig  own  soul.  In  private  life  he  was  warm, 
hearted,  generous,  a  fsithfol  friend ;  and  in  questions  of  debate  a  rational  and  genial 
oppcosnt  Hehadetoiain  qnalUies  of  the  humonrist,  without  which  no  character 
>■  p«haps  complete,  but  his  humour  was  as  free  ftam  cynicism  as  friim  profanity 
itself.  He  honoured  all  men,  while  he  feared  God ,  His  early  death  and  (humanly 
npesking]  nnflnisbed  public  career,  while  they  leave  a  blank  that  cannot  be  flllod  in 
the  liTss  of  those  to  whom  he  was  dear,  by  their  very  sadness  and  darkness  help  us 
to  realise  more  fully  that  God  has  provided  fbrhis  servants  some  better  things 
than  this  mortal  life— that,  in  the  dying  word*  of  Baron  Bunseu,  "there  ii  a  reeor- 
letOtn."  E.  H.  B. 


THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  JOBDAN  TJNWIK,  U.A.,  LL.D. 
Tais  distinguished  friend  of  ednoation  was  bora  on  tbe  2Bth  of  November,  1811,  at 
On*t  Coggeahall,  Smvt,    and  in  early  life  ergoyed  the  pastoral  eare  of  the 
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memoRible  Al^eioon  WelU,  then  nunutei  of  the  Congregiitional  Church  in  that  town, 
a  town  UBOOUitad  with  the  memorf  of  the  great  Dr.  Owen,  once  incumbent  of  the 
puiih,  Bfr.  Unirin  waa  educated,  at  Totteridftf,  Herte,  in  the  wBll-kaown 
Mhool  of  Meem.  Wood  and  Thorow^^ood.  Hetalving;  to  devote  iii»n«ni  f  to  the 
work  of  tbs  Chtiitiaii  ministry,  he  ipent  a  jear  of  prepontory  atndy  at  Bothwell, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  nnder  the  toitiou  of  the  Ber.  Walter  Scott,  o 
whose  ability  and  acquiremsnta  be  formed  a  very  high  eatimate.  Admitted  to 
Highbury  College  in  1830,  he  parsuei  big  atudiea  with  diligence  and  «ucceat, 
winning  the  good  opinions  ot  hii  MIow  atndenta  by  the  kindnesi  of  bii  diapodtion 
and  the  warmth  of  hie  frieadthip.  Having  from  early  advantages  obtained  an 
•docalion  bajond  what  wai  common  at  thit  period  amongst  candidatea  for  the 
Congregational  mioiatry,  he  rtmained  anxious  to  BtreDgthen  habit*  of  application 
and  acquire  itotei  of  learning.  He  therefare  sought  aod  lecured  a  Bnraary  from  Dr. 
WiUlams'H  Trnst,  and  enterod  the  ucirenity  of  OlasKOw  in  1833,  where  he  remained 
till  183S,  Uking  the  two  degreea  of  Bachelor  aod  Master  of  Arts  ;  and  daring  ihii 
period  of  his  academic  life,  he  united  biruMU  with  the  church  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
shared  in  the  eetsem  and  affection  of  that  celebrated  divine.  He  became,  in  1835, 
paitor  of  the  Chnroh  assembling  in  Cutting  Line — now  Beaumont  Chapel — Wood- 
bridge;  and,  in  1842,  minister  of  the  Independent  Congregation,  St.  Heliers,  Jereey ; 
in  both  qdieres  ot  labour  hs  adorned  his  profession  by  the  conditenof  of  hii 
eharaoter,  and  beoeSted  his  people  by  the  eameetuees  of  his  preaching. 

His  attainment*  and  5>redilections  having  eminently  fitted  him  for  edncational 
work,  when,  in  1848,  a  vigorous  impulse  in  that  directioD  moved  the  Congregational 
bodjr  of  this  oonntry,  Mr.  Unwin  whs  considered  the  most  suitable  man  to  guido  the 
new  enteipriie  then  ooounansed ;  be  was  accordingly  appointed  Prindpil  of  the 
IMaiug  Institution,  first  established  in  Liverpool  Street,  and  siterwardi  removed 
to  HoDMvton  College.  Id  these  two  places,  with  quiet  indiutry,  unflagging  leali 
Gonsdentioos  attachment  to  Congre^tional  principles,  and  fervent  devotion  to  his 
Divine  Halter  in  the  service  of  th*  Qosp«1,  he  spent  his  days  ftom  1SS2  to  IBTa, 
whsD,  owing  to  shattered  health,  he  wsa  compelled  to  rolinqnish  bis  faTonrite 
employment.  His  talents  and  acqnidtions  obtained  in  1BG4  the  pnbUa  recognitioii 
o(  his  ^Ima  Mater,  and  he  received  the  merited  degree  of  LL.D.  Nameroas  works 
useful  for  clementaiy  schools  proceeded  from  his  pen ;  aod  he  also  published  *q 
able  letter  on  '■  Zdooation  the  Work  of  the  People,"  addressed  to  Lonl  John  RdmsIL 
Never  ohtmsiTe,  nninfluenced  by  petty  ambition,  remarkable  for  ooascientioosncas 
and  integrity,  vigorous  in  mind,  accurate  in  schaUrship,  firm  in  purpose,  tender  in 
bis  domeotio  affections,  and  sincere  in  all  his  attachments,  he  "fulfilled  his  conne" 
with  honour,  and  want  down  to  the  grave  in  peace- 
It  was  fondly  hoped  that  in  retiring  from  the  CoUcgo  to  the  quiet  aecloMon  ot  a 
ooontry  home,  his  faib'ng  strength  might  bo  revived  and  his  lifo  prolonged  ;  but  it 
was  ordered  otherwise.  The  disease  under  which  he  suffered  steadily  gained  groond, 
nnUl  it  became  apparent  that  his  end  waa  drawing  new.  Tho  close  prospect  of 
death  awakened  neither  doubt  nor  fear.  He  knew  in  whom  he  believed.  He  boie 
bis  safferings  with  exemplary  patience ;  but  his  desire  was  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  and  his  anticipation  of  reuoion  with  those  who  had  gone  before  was  strong 
and  happy.  His  end  was  peace.  His  dying  words— a  fair  puraphrase  of  Ssmiwl 
Rutherford's — were— 

"  I  stand  upon  His  merit ; 

I  know  no  other  stand  ;  • 

Not  e'en  whore  glory  dw^Ieth 
In  Immanuel'sland." 
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HEWS      OP  OCK  CBURCHG3. 


^tias  of  ($ur  S>\mtlits- 


UIMIBTEBIAL  CHANGES. 

Bit.  D.  Jokib,  of  Southampton,  bas 
lasted  the  chu^e  of  the  church  at 
Otkugak*,  Salop. 

Bit.  a.  G.  Gbbii(hai.oh,  of  Steeple 
Bamprttsd,  haa  reoeiTed  a  call  to  Htioii- 
Oreen,  Nottingliam. 

RsT.  Watkin  Joeipa,  of  Cardiff, 
mtered  upon  hia  new  paatorate  at 
Roabon,  Denbighihite,  on  ths  first 
Sunday  in  f  ebroarj, 

RzT.  W.  RoBiNBON,  of  Aahby-de-Ia- 
Zoocb,  has  scoepted  a  call  to  ^RnncoRi, 


Biv.  ].  Ll.  Jonib  pi«eclied  hie  faie- 
wall  •ermona  at  Witnej',  on  Sunday, 
Fibraary  1 8th,  pnTiom  to  hii  removal 
toWeedou. 

Bit.  J.  G.  KiLLr,  B.A.,  of  N««  CoU 
\egt,  haa  aoceptad  an  invitalion  to  become 
ptrtor  of  Uie  ohoreh  at  Eritb: 

Biv.  Bowlxhd  Wiujahi,  miniater  of 
tbe  Welsh  Congregationvl  Church  in 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  boa  remored  to 
Bathin,  DenlHghahite. 

BaT.  T.  Quae  baa  raalgned  the  paa- 
toiate  of  Long  Bockby,  Northanpton- 

BiT.  AiiFRan  Flowis,  of  N««  Col- 
lege^ ia  abont  to  undertake  Uia  charge 
ti  tbe  Connteas  of  Hontingdon'a  Chapel , 
Kiddenntnatar. 

Bit.  JiMU  HiTBBAT,  of  Gceenocic,  baa 
aooepted  a  call  to  loacb,  N.B. 

Bit.  B.  Tboup,  H.A.,  of  Eontly, 
haa  been  called  to  the  paatorataof  Bt' 

BxT.  B.  Phillipb,  of  Brecon  Odiege, 
baa  Mftlad  orer  the  Sngliih  choroh  at 


Bit.  G.  Hoobm,  of  Wigaton  Magna, 
ia  about  to  tattle  in  TnShell  Park, 
RaOoway. 

Bit.  Aluit  MmM,  B.A.,  of  Heck- 
Bundwike,  U  remoring  to  Bock  Perry, 
Chedure. 


Bev.   B.  Chishoui  b 
chargfe  ot  Spalding,  Lincolnihire. 

Bet.  Jobrua  Abhitaoe,  after  a  pas- 
torate ot  36  ycara  at  Elawick,  haa 
reaigned  hie  aoliye  laboure  through 
adrancing  age. 

Bet.  T.  HciTon  has  reaigned  hia 
charge  at  BaTlon.on-Humber  and  Bar- 
row-on-Humber,  after  13  y»ra  paalot^ 

Bst.  a.  M.  FuBBCxiT,  of  6t'  Panl 
Street  Church,  Aberdeen,  hu  accepted 
the  PretidGntdiip  of  Airedale  College, 
Bradford,  and  will  enter  on  hie  new 
dutiea  after  the  Hidinininer  Vacation. 

Bet.  T.  CAaTSB,  late  of  Albion  Chapel, 
Bammenmitb,  hoi  been  invited  to 
Newoham '  Congregational  Church , 
GloaceateTBhirf. 


OEDINATIONS. 


Bkt.  THoiua  HooFBR,  1b1«  of  Wea- 
tem  College,  vaa  ordained  at  Princea- 
Btteet  Chapel,  Deronport,  on  February 
13tb.  The  Her.  P.  H.  Baviaon  aiked 
the  usual  queations  and  oflerad  the  ordi- 
nation prayer.  Professor  Chapman, 
M.A.,  delivered  the  charge,  and  tfaa 
Bev.  C.  Wileon,  M.A.,  delivered  the 
addieae  to  the  church. 

Bbt,  O,  S.  Hau.  was  ordained  at 
FaiTcelt-street,  Sunderland,  on  February 
SOth.  Tbeminiaten  Trho  took  part  in 
the  service  were  the  Bevi.  Hetcalfe 
Gray,  S.  T.  WitUanu,  S.  Goodall,  J.  S. 
Swan,  and  J.  O.  Daviea.  The  Bev. 
J.  B.  Faton,  M.A.,  preached  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath. 


NEW  CHAPELS,  CHUBCHE8,  4o. 
UrPiKPortland-itreatChoTcb,  South- 
port,  waa  opened  on  February  20th,  by 
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■ennons  from  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Dala.  The  DEATHS. 

BflT.  Dr.  Polaford,  of  Qlaagiow,  preached  Atv.  T.   flnpniKs,  who  lud  UM; 

OD  tha  Sunday  following.  romovBd    from    Trowbridge   to   ^h- 

ToBFoiHT     CaiigTeg»tional    Chorcb,  worth,  and  had  nuuuteEed  at  the  Utter 

Coramll,    hu    been    re-opciied,   after  place  only  one  month,  died  mddeatjr  on 

contidenible  altaratioiu,  and  new  Bchool  Februtxy  12th,  at  Uia  earljr  ag«  of  37. 

and  olaas-ioomi  have  lieen  built.     Ser-  Bit.    Qiobob   TATi.aB,   after   tottj 

nion«  on  Uie  acoaaum  were  preached  by  yean'  minittcy  at  lAmbrooka,  Smnoart- 

the  S«T.  C.  WilfOD,  U.A.,  and  the  Rot.  shire,  wai  called  to  hit  reet  at  daybnak 

F.  E.  Anthony,  M.A.  on  tlie  6Qi  of  Haioh. 


^asms. 


Writ  we  want  in  Chriit  we  alwayt  find  in  Him.  When  we  want  nothing  wo 
find  nothing.  When  we  want  little  wa  And  little.  When  ws  want  mnoh  tre  And 
uueh.  But  when  ws  want  everything,  and  get  radnoed  to  oamplstonakedneai  and 
beggary,  we  find  in  Him  God'i  complete  treanre-honae,  ont  of  which  come  gdd 
and  Jewell  and  garments'to  clothe  ni,  wavy  in  the  riclineBa  and  glory  of  the  Lord. 

HiABi-iroBK  miut  be  Qod'a  work.  Only  the  great  Heart-maker  eon  be  tiM 
great  heart-breaker.  If  1'  lore  Him  my  heart  will  be  filled  with  Hia  qpuit  nd 
obadient  to  Hii  oommanda, — Baxter, 


Iif  the  course  of  onr  reading  we  should  lay  np  in  our  minda  a  store  of  goodly 
Ihoughti  in  well-wrought  words,  which  ahould  be  a  linng  trenaare  ol  knowledge 
always  with  ns,  and  from  which  at  varioaa  times,  and  amidst  all  the  iiiifting  of 
circumstances,  wo  might  be  soreofdiawing  some  comfort,  goidance,  and  ayrapaUiy. 
—jlitRur  Belpt. 

AxoMQ  the  great  vuioty  of  preacherr,  some  give  tha  pure  Qoapel  wine,  un- 
adulterated and  nndaahed,  Othera  giTB  wine  and  water.  Some  give  mere  cold 
water,  witiiout  a  drop  of  wins  in  it. — RuihcefQi-d. 

Thk  acta  of  breathing  which  I  performed  yeaterday  will  not  keep  me  alive  to-di^- 
I  must  oontinae  to  breathe  afresh  every  moment,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conaolationi, 
and  to  work  the  works  of  Qa^.-^T9plad!/. 

You  are  the  child  of  Christ  crucifled ;  what  wonder,  then,  if  yon  have  to  oarry 
His  Cross F  "I  waa  damb,  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  fat  it  waa  ^y  doing," 
David  sajs.  We  reach  eternal  life  through  many  a  stormy  ware  and  wind.-' 
LuthtT, 

'  Wi  need  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  thia  life  is  given  ua  only  that  we  may  attsin 
to  eternal  life.  For  lack  of  remembering  this,  we  OxoaroStetianaon  the  tbingiot 
this  fleeting  world,  andlwhen  the  time  oomea  that  we  must  quit  i^  we  are  all 
aghast  and  terrified ! — Fuller, 
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Of  TOK 


i-SU\  ffrica.— grraff  Siind 

Br  THE  Rev.  T.  D.  Phiup,  B.A, 

GBAAfP  REINET  ia  the  prinoipri  town  of  the  midland  districtB  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  It  lies  about  150  miles  K.  of  Pt>rt  EUsabeth,  and 
sbont  650  miles  KN.K  of  Capo  Town.  It  wm  fottudod  in  1786,  by  the 
Datch  Governor,  Van  do  Graaff,  who,  in  naming  it,  followeda  fashion  set 
by  fonner  goYemors  of  oombining  their  wives'  family-names  wiUi  their 
om.  Tltis  was  the  ori^n  of  the  names  Stell^eii-Boaoh  and  Zwell-en-Dam, 
u  well  as  Graaff-Reinet. 

When  Barrow  visited  it  in  1797,  he  found  it,  as  he  says,  "an  assemblage 
of  mud  huts,  placed  at  some  distance  fi^m  each  other,  in  two  Unee,  forming 
i  kind  of  streeL"  This  town  has,  however,  prospered  enough  to  vindicate 
the  judgment  of  those  who  originally  selected  the  site.  At  the  time  of 
BuTow's  visit,  it  had  for  some  time  been  the  focus  of  disaffection,  and  even 
rebellion,  against  the  Dutch  Government ;  and  when  the  colony  changed 
nmatera,  this  spirit  vos  turned  against  their  new  rulers,  the  English,  as  it 
W  existed  against  the  old.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  the  Cape 
«as  Tvatored  to  the  Dutch,  and  they  sent  out  General  Jansseoa  as  Governor, 
in  whose  suite  was  Dr.  Liohtenstein,  afterwards  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Berlin,  who,  by  the  publication  of  his  Travels,  endeavoured  to 
ciunteract  the  unfavourable  impreasion  of  the  Dutch  Government,  and  of 
the  Dutch  Boers  produced  throughout  Europe  by  the  descriptions  given  in 
Itarrow's  Travels. 

The  travels  of  Burchell,  which  brought  him,  in  1812,  to  Graaff  Eejnet, 
<)i:icloaed  one  of  the  most  lamentable  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  colony, 
^  his  journeys  led  him  through  the  heart  of  the  Bushman  country,  to  the 
north  of  Graaff  Beinet,  and  disclosed  the  cruelties  which  had  provoked  that 
siognUr  people  to  those  retaliations  which  ended  in  their  destruction  as  a 
^fKi^  and  the  ocoupation  of  their  oouutry 


XllFBOYED   GOVERNIIBNT. 

Just  before  the  time  of  Burohell'i  rUit,  the  lAnddroBt  Stooksuatiom,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  this  post  about  1801  by  General  JanasanB,  was 
treacberouflly  murdered  by  the  Eafiis.  He  had  gaiued  the  confidence  of 
the  natlvea  by  his  justice  and  homanity  ;  so  that  he  was  greatly  regretted 
by  all  the  fiienda  of  order  and  good  govemment 

The  Landdrost  Stockenstrikn,  sen.,  was  (after  oue  or  two  other  men  had 
held  the  post)  followed  by  lua  more  famous  son,  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom, 
a  miQ  who,  by  joining  the  philanthropic  party  of  Furbaim,  Dr.  Philip, 
Butherfoord,  and  others,  exposed  himself  to  much  enmity  from  the  ootooists, 
both  English  and  Dutch ;  but  that  was  a  good  many  years  later  ttum  the 
time  of  his  Landdrostahip  of  Qraaff  Reinet.  Here  he  is  most  pleasantly 
remembered  for  his  energetic  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
which  had  up  to  this  time,  uy  1821,  cooaiated  of  little  more  than  a  single 
street.  Amongst  the  perquisites  of  hia  office  were  some  extensive  com 
lands  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  these  he  agreed  to  give  up 
on  certain  terms,  to  be  laid  out  in  streets  and  gardens  ;  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  his  labours  that  Graaff  Reinet  has  become  a  little  Damasous  in 
the  desert,  of  which  the  Sundnya  River  must  count  both  for  the  Abana  and 
the  Pharpar,  with  the  Sueenwberg  as  our  Anti-lebanon. 

BeUOIODS   HlSTORT. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  is  4,000  to  5,000, 1  believe ;  and 
conaiata  of  a  few  English,  in  trade ;  a  few  more  Qermana,  chiefly  Jews ;  a 
large  number  of  Dutch,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  wagon-making ;  a  Urge 
mumber  of  that  mixed  race  commonly  called  in  the  colony  Bastards ;  and 
the  rest  natives  of  various  races— Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Kafirs,  Basutos. 
I  have  two  congr^ationa — one  of  the  Dutch-speaking  natives,  nuunlj 
Bastards,  and  the  other  of  Basutos.  They  have  distinct  buildiqgs  for 
worship,  and  diatinct  Church  organization,  and  contribute  aeparatelv 
towards  my  salary ;  but  mine  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  oldest  misuon 
congregations  in  the  town. 

About  the  year  1832  a  mission  had  been  establiahed  in  Graaff  Reioet, 
which  originated  under  the  influence  of  the  Kev.  Andrew  Murray,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Minister,  for  the  conduct  of  which  a  grant  of  building 
ground  was  obtained ;  and  a  spacious  building  was  erected,  called  the 
(Effening  House,  and  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Lingen,  appoint«d. 
The  building  was  oonudered  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  whites  as  well  as  the 
natives.  The  natives  thought  they  were  not  receiving  their  due  share  of 
pastoral  oversight,  and  the  bulk  of  the  congregation  «eoedtod.<. )  O^^  I C 
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Ub.  Philip's  Coxokeoations. 

Am  hi  ws  my  own  congregation  is  concerned,  the  sepamtion  &om  the 
ffiffiaiing  House  has  been  a  aucceas,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  Jirospend 
tod  ButintaiQed  the  ordinances  of  public  worship.  The  Society  aided  the^ 
in  the  pnichase  of  a  property  upon  whi^  there  was  alreadj  a  house  fv 
the  pestor  j  and  a  church,  with  schoolroom,  was  soon  built  My  seoood 
rangngregation  ia  one  of  Basutoa,  who  branched  off  from  the  first  when 
Omy  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  so.  They  purchased  a  dwelliq^ 
bouae,  and,  having  remored  the  partition  wulla,  and  supported  Uie  roof  « 
iron  pillars,  they  turned  it  into  a  church.  'J'hey  also  invited  a  well-tried, 
thoo^  not  highly  educated,  Christian  of  their  own  people  to  become  thdr 
letHed  instructor,  and  they  give  him  a  aalaiy  of  £60  a  year.  They  also 
ctmbribute  £50  per  annum  to  my  saloiy,  and  I  give  them  one  service  <ni 
the  Sunday  and  one  in  the  week,  beside  other  paatoral  oversijtht.  Betudsa 
the  three  mission  cougregationa  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  one 
comiected  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  town,  chiefly  amongst  the 
Kafirs  from  the  coaat  My  own  two  charges  are  amongst  the  natives,  dia- 
tiugoished  from  one  another  by  the  names,  the  Great  London  and  the 
little  London. 

The  town  itself  ia  a  model  of  neatness  and  cleanliness — thanks  to  » 
good  monicipality.  The  streets  are  well  kept,  and  lined  with  treeo — 
Buny  of  them  fruit-bearing ;  the  water-courses  maaoned  out,  and  tfae 
distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  regular ;  the  police,  day  and  n^h^ 
efficient ;  the  canteens  all  closed  at  aix  p.h.  The  houses  have,  many  cf 
them,  those  picturesque  Dutch  gables  which  look  so  strange  to  John  BiiU, 
vhoie  delight  ia  in  cubes  and  strught  lines.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  the  town  ia  the  compact  and  well-trimmed  quince  and  poms- 
gnnate  hedges  with  which  their  gardens  and  vineyards  are  enclosed.  The 
inhabitants  are  remarkably  sociable,  and  free  from  that  cliquism  which 
destroys  the  sociality  of  so  many  of  our  towns. 

The  balk  of  my  larger  congrc^tion  consists  of  artisans,  and  many  of 
them  master  workmen  at  their  handicrafts — blacksmiths,  carpenter^ 
wtgoD-makers,  masons,  shoemakers,  tailors ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  ia 
impovtrishfld  circumstances,  though  none  of  them  con  be  called  wealthy. 
The  Basnto  congregation  are  chiefly  unskilled  labonrera,  but  eazo  &ir 
wigsB.  These  last  are,  however,  a  more  fluctuating  p<^u1ation,  as  nmaj 
of  tham,  after  spending  a  few  years  in  the  colony,  return  to  tbeir  omrn 
nativa  oonntry  to  invest  their  savings  in  cattle,  of  which  they  are 
panonately  fond.  What  I  may  have  to  say  of  the  Basutos  I  shall  reserre 
till  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  Bastards,  or  qaondam  slaves. 
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T&B  Mixed  R&oes. 

A  glance  at  my-oongregation  on  Sunday  would  aoon  show  how  they 
had  oome  by  their  mune,  for  to  a  very  large  extent  Kuropeaii  featnree 
have  gained  the  mastery  over  African,  and  in  many  caaas  there  is  haidly 
a  tinge  of  colour  to  ahow  the  old  slave  stock.  It  is  the  days  of  slavery, 
and  not  those  of  freedom,  that  are  responsible  in  largest  measure  fisr  this 
mixture  of  races,  and  the  congregation  before  you  is  in  such  respects 
no  wise  more  ohai^^eable  with  licentiousness  than  a  similar  congr^ation 
of  Europeans.  Handsome,  well-faring,  well  dressed,  they  would,  I  think, 
aa  a  mission  congregation,  surprise  some  of  our  Christian  Mends  in 
Britain  by  their  appearance.  It  is  Palgrave  who  narrates  bow,  in  the 
course  of  bis  travels  in  N^jd,  be  oame  into  oontaot  with  a  full-blooded 
Albican  who  had  become  a  kind  of  grand  vizier  in  that  kingdom :  all 
the  Uobammedan  [*uritanism  of  the  Wahabeea  had  been  unable  to  apply 
its  strict  sumptuary  laws  to  him,  but  it  was  obliged  to  indulge  him  in  the 
ose  of  splendid  robes  and  a  scimitar  glittering  with  precious  stones  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  challenge  any  missionary  labouring  amongst  A&ican  races 
to  preach  hiB  congregation  into  a  puritanical  sobriety  of  costume.  Nov, 
I  Eim  not  going  to  maintain  that  my  oongr^;ation  is  a  living  demonsttation 
of  either  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  his  statement.  I  think  I  must  content 
myself  by  maintdning  that  if  their  dress  is  showy,  it  is  good  in  quality 
and  in  taste,  and  does  not  disgust,  as  I  have  seen  some  congregations,  hy 
flimsiness  and  glaring  contrasts.  As  some  of  them  are  dressmakers,  and 
regularly  take  in  the  Yottng  Englukteoman,  they  are  not  generally  more 
than  a  month  behind  the  Paris  fashions.  Seriously,  I  do  see  a  propensity 
which  militatM  against  that  sobriety  of  mind  that  ought  to  characterise 
the  children  of  Ood,  and  my  conscience  reminds  me  of  certain  very  pliun 
texts  of  Scripture  which  warn  against  the  folly ;  bnt  I  confess  to  a 
pleasure  in  seeing  them  substantially  dressed,  as  long  as  their  dress  docs 
not  distract  their  attention  from  the  worship  in  which  they  are  engt^ed, 
or  lead  them  into  extravagance. 

Servios  of  Praise. 

The  woakip  is  conducted  after  our  old  Indepeodsnt  model,  and-  tbay, 
sing  with  great  power  and  correotnoss  of  ear,  principally  in  uniaon.  Kid,, 
to  a  very  amall  extent,  take  upttie  harmonies,  though  there  ass  some  n^ 
fine  voices  amongst  them.  In  my  singing  classes  I  havs  taught  .thm 
several  fine  a.nt>mrina  out  of  Dr.  Alloa's  book  ;  but  as  our  servicw  an  iniha 
Dutch  langtiage,  and  the  anthema  are  in  EngUsh,  I  have  lUrt  yot  intro- 
duced them  mto  pohUo  worship.    At  present  they  do  not  stMod  to  -sing, 
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but  remain  sitting,  which  is  a  pity,  unless  I  adopt  the  Boggestioo,  that 
vere  I  to  induce  them  to  stand  the  volume  of  sound  they  ponr  forth  vouM 
be  oreipoweiing.  In  spite  of  oil  drawbacks,  their  singing  is  general!; 
my  Soe.  They  have  three  pubHc  services  on  the  Sunday,  all  of  which 
thty  wanted  me  to  undertake,  besides  my  Basuto  servioe  ;  bnt  I  positively 
refused  the  afternoon  service,  and  it  is  carried  on  by  the  deacons  them- 
sbItsb.  My  Thursday  evening  lectures,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
in  also  veiy  well  attended.  There  is  in  some  of  them  a  boundless  re- 
CEptivity  hardly  consistent  irith  the  proper  spiritual  digestion  of  all  they 
receive,  as  if  every  other  dnty  of  life  could  be  absorbed  into  the  one  duty 
of  hearing  the  Word.  The  matm^ty  of  spiritual  life  is  a  growth  which  no 
hninan  machinety  is  able  to  impart.  It  must  be  instruisentaDy  product 
b;  a  ounblnation  of  the  inffuencea  exerted  by  God's  Word,  and  by  the 
OTents  of  IrFe— in  other  words.  His  Providence — and  may  take  generations 
io  produce. 

Sblp-behasce  op  the  Native  Chubch. 
In  their  behaviour  towards  myself,  as  their  miaiater,  there  are  many 
things  that  are  very  charming.  They  delight  to  come  and  do  us  little  acts  of 
gratuitoas  service,  and  to  send  ua  little  presents  out  of  their  gardans,  of 
fruit  and  flowent  and  vegetables,  thereby  showing  a  Helf-reliant  independence. 
One  (^  their  most  singular  ioBtitutiona  here  is  a  tea  meeting,  which,  instead 
of  provii^  a  source  of  expense  to  the  congregation,  is  a  method  of  practising 
the  voluntaiy  principle,  which  has,  to  me,  the  charm  of  novelty.  Some 
■weeks  ago  we  had  one,  from  first  to  last  managed  by  the  members  of  my 
congregation.  The  different  families  supplied  all  the  materials,  and  com- 
peted with  one  another  which  should  do  it  moat  handsomely.  There  were, 
I  believe,  some  twenty-seven  iced  cakes,  many  of  them  beautifully  fiiushed, 
ud  towering  np  tier  over  tier,  besides  an  abundance  of  plain  cakes — all 
Kt  oflT  by-  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  paper  ornaments.  The  tea  and  coffee 
veie  also  ^en.  To  prevent  undue  crowding  the  festival  lasted  two  days, 
the  second  being  approbated  to  the  children.  Even  then  you  will  ask, 
how  oDuM  it  be  made  to  pay  a  surplus  T  By  the  simple  device  of  paying 
for  their  tickets  after  they  had  supplied  the  materials.  The  &ot  is,  the 
fime  of  these  tea  meetings  is  so  great  that  numbers  of  adult  Enropeana 
«ere  at  the  first  of  the  meetings,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  there  •men 
■ot  more  white  children  than  coloured  on  the  second  day.  "Die  receipts 
were  £2i,  which  sum  was  banded  over,  without  a  penny  drawback,  to 
m;Belf,  aa  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  for  the  bupport  of  our  schools. 
Oar  choir  sang  the  folbwing  anthems  out  of  Dr.  Allon'a  book : — ^No.  10, 
"Blessing   and   glory  and  •wisdom;"    No,   SO,    "Ho,   every  one    that 
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thirsteth ;"  No.  59,  "  0  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  heathen ;"  and  closed  with 
No.  17,  "Now  unto  Him."  The  children  were  even  a  prettier  sight  than 
the  adulta,  although  I  think  50U  would  have  been  gratified  by  their 
appearance,  too.  A  aitnilar  tea  meeting  last  year,  held  in  commemoratdoD 
of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  added  £30  to  the  church  funds,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  such  a  one  nest  month.  On  Friday  evening  next  I  am 
invited  to  dine  with  the  members  of  our  Benefit  Society,  who  insure  their 
lives  for  help  in  siokneHs  and  funeral  expenses.  I  wish  there  were  some 
one  here  who  would  start  a  Building  Society,  as  many  of  the  people  have 
to  be  driven  tmm  pillar  to  post  for  lodgings.  I  am  a&aid  I  have  not 
made  myself  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  such  sooietiv 
are  conducted  to  start  it  myself. 

I  stated  that  the  proceeds  of  our  tea  meeting  were  handed  over  to  me  to 
be  banked  for  the  schools.  In  this  respect  I  found  the  people  very 
inadequately  supplied,  and  I  have  been  setting  myself  to  supply  the 
deficiency  I  found.  All  other  olassea  of  this  colony  are  so  Bsalously 
improving  their  schools,  that  unless  strenuous  eSbrts  are  made  our 
mission  churches  will  be  left  behind.  After  several  meetings  with  the 
Bohool  committee,  and  public  meetings  with  the  people,  I  made  aa 
^peal  fbr  volunteem  to  sustain  me  in  guaranteeing  an  adequate  salaiy 
to  any  teachers  I  might  think  it  right  to  invite,  and  some  thirty  men 
offered  themaelvej  to  give  collateral  securities  to  me  in  any  steps  1 
might  ao  take.  It  so  happened  that  a  young  man  taught  in  our  Hankey 
schools,  and  since  then  educated  at  Lovedale  at  the  charge  of  Miss  Agnes 
Muir,  of  Edinburgh,  had  just  finished  his  term.  Him  I  have  now  engaged 
at  a  salary  of  £90  per  annum,  and  two  other  teachers  (young  women)  at 
£30  per  annum  each,  and  we  are  now  fiurly  started.  In  order  to  get  school 
materials,  the  committee,  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  placed  in 
my  hands  £7  10s.,  collected  amongst  themselves,  which  the  Government 
supplements  with  an  equal  sum — as  it  also  gives  us  £75  per  annum 
towards  the  salaries  of  our  teachers.  We  are  trying  to  raise  the  balance 
by  school  fees,  bat  as  there  are  a|good  many  widows  and  poor  people,  I 
have  my  fears  lest  we  should  fail  to  raise  the  whde  amonnt  requisite.  In 
such  case  I  shall  not  scruple  to  seek  the  tud  of  the  London  Miauonary 
Society. 

Of  the  spiritual  state  of  my  church  I  can  report  many  bvoorahle  indi- 
cations. Confining  my  report  to  the  Great  London,  I  may  mention  that 
we  have  now  some  thirty  inqoirers,  and  {that  the  number  is  on  the 
moreaae.  The  m^ority  of  them  are  young^tneu  and  women  ahwdy 
married.  GoO'^lc 
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SHAHQHAI,  on  the  Woosnng,  and  neai  the  sea  coast  of  Central  Ohum,  ia  tha 
Mntre  of  English  trade.  The  foreign  aettlements  are  three  In  number — 
French,  Engliah,  and  Amerioan^«f  vhich  the  English  concesaioii  etondi  in  liifl 
Mitre.  The  'lt"g:i'«*'  population  nambers  aliont  1,200  persons.  The  native  citf  t« 
Urse  and  wMlthy,  and  contains  within  its  walls  above  300,000  psople.  The  Society'! 
Ifiiaon  has  an  English  ohapel,  anhoepitat,  city  chapel,  dwelling-houses,  andnnmerooi 
ont-stationf.  Uinionarira— Bev.  W.  Muikhud,  Bct.  E.  R.  Bakrstt,  B.A^  and 
UisBuA. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  on  the  Bubjeot  of  the  nev 
CoQventiou  between  England  and  China,  vhich  now  awaits  ratification, 
from  the  draft  of  that  document,  which  has  already  been  made  public, 
wo  learn  with  pleasure  that  it  ia  probable  that  thereby  several  new 
upeninga  will  be  provided  for  miBsionaiy  effort.  Referring  to  thew 
prospective  openings,  and  to  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them,  the 
Rer.  Wm.  Uui&heu)  takes  occasion  to  remark  on  the  activity  manifested 
in  the  operations  of  the  missiun  in  Shanghai,  and  the  success  of  his 
endeavouiB  to  maintain  the  diiferent  stations  in  efficiency,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  curtailing  their  expenses  and  encouraging  self-management. 
Tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing  are  not  wanting  in  the  acceaaion  of  new 
converts,  no  less  than  in  the  character  of  old  ones — a  result  which  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  due,  under  God,  to  increased  diligence  and  earnestness  on 
the  part  of  the  native  helpers.  Inquirers  are  coming  forward,  and  several 
have  been  received  of  late. 

"There  is  one  cue  of  deep  interest,"  preoiation  of  it,  and  bis  wish  to  be 
writes  Mr.  Uuirhead,  "that  of  a  man  received  into  the  Christian  ohurah. 
vho  has  for  many  years  been  attend-  After  carehil  oonraderation  of  his  case, 
ing  the  services  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  solemnly  told  it  wm 
He  often  engaged  our  attention  by  his  different  with  him  from  what  it  was 
striking,  intdligent  appearance,  his  with  others  less  informed  in  the 
ont-spoken  utterances,  and  his  warm  matter,  and  who  had  not  stood  out  so 
Tigorone  defence  of  Confuoianism.  We  long  and  so  boldly  in  oppoeition,  he 
vare  at  one  time  most  hopefnlof  him  was  admitted,  giving  us  all  credible 
that  he  would  beoome  a  Christian,  and  evidenoa  of  Binoerity.  He  is  a  doctor 
aX  another  we  were  thoroughly  dis>  by  profession,  and  his  history  in  the 
appointed,  and  that  for  months  to-  pursuit  of  truth  is  remarkable.  For 
gather.  He  had  a  dear  apprehension  years  he  was  accnstomed  to  pray  to 
of  the  truth,  and  now  and  again  de-  Heaven,  in  the  hope  of  securing  ita 
dared  himBelf  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  favour,  and  coming  to  a  right  nnder- 
but  there  were  things  connected  with  standing  of  Divine  things.  He  was 
it  which  held  him  back  from  conftemng  desirous  of  light  and  purity,  and  peaoa 
A  to  the  full.  We  were  gratified,  ofmind;  but  not  until  he  heard  of  Qm 
bowerer,  at  a  manifest  growing  ap-      cross  of  Christ  was  he  ooavinoed  of  its 
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being  the  only  effectual  moans  of 
aanotificaticm  and  rest.  Eyen  before 
his  baptism,  the  manner  in.  which  ha 
spoke  of  that  on»a,  in  reference  both 
to  Ood  and  his  own  heart,  Hnipiiaed  oa 
Eu  a  moat  onoEual  thing,  and  excited 
our  eunest  prayers  that  he  woold  be 
bnmgkt  tmly  and  savingly  to  believe 
in  it.  What  at  leieure,  he  atteiids  our 
aftemootx  Bervices  in  the  chapel,  and 
on  being  asked  to  ipeak,  ha  has  done 
BO  in  a  way  that  has  rivetted  the 
aadience.  Hie  vigour  of  exprcBsion, 
originality  of  thought,  eameatness  of 
manner  and  manly  intelligent  bearing, 
tell  impressiTaly  cm  the  haureta,  aa 
&r  above  the  ordioaiT  range  (d  native 


addresses.  May  he  be  a  burning  and 
ehininf  light  among  those  around  lum ! 
"  At  one  of  our  country  stations 
quite  A  movement  is  going  on.  Ihe 
native  preaaher,  a  doctor  by  profas- 
sicoi,  anaaged  soma  time  ago  with  an 
int^ligent  convert  thare  (also  a 
doctor)  to  oommeitoe  &  di^ensary  in 
the  ch^)^  in  a  gralmtouB  w»y,  the 
patioDts  paying  only  m  smnll  Bom  at 
the  first,  aooording  to  Ohinea»  bsne- 
voleat  praotioe.  The  numbers  have 
increased  to  sixty  and  eighty  e  day, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  preach- 
ing is  carried  on  fay  the  twa  mediesl 
nm  thunaelves.  The  rwilt  is  very 
satisfactory ." 


2.  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  TRUTH. 

Evidence  of  the  reality  of  tti«  chtrage  wrought  in  them  b;  the  Gospel 

ia  frequently  given  by  onr  native  converts,  by  the  patienea  aad  sabmisuon 

which  they  manifeet  under  afOiotion,  and  the  calm  eonfideaoe  by  wbich 

they  are  sustained  in  tlw  hour  of  d«ath. 

I  wu  oalling  last  night  on  one  of      '  Bo  yon  think  much  ot  1 


our  Fokden  conTerto  b^>tiMd  base. 
He  baa  been  aarianaly  nnwell,  and 
there  is  little  expectation  of  his  re- 
oorery.  I  asked  him  first  how  he 
was.  He  said,  '  Well,  I  am  praying 
to  Ood  wul  reeling  in  Jems.'  Was 
he  alaaA  t»  die,  if  it  was  the  will  U 
God  laaahcnld  be  taken  avayP  'No. 
I  tm  %"*i"e  toiAai  Ohiiat  haa  done 
tern  me  on  tha  czesi,  and  H»  ha»  seat 
tb»  Holy  ^irit  into  ny  hisavt.  1 
thank  tk*"  for  having  aaUad  me  to 
kaaw  Him.  to  enter  tka  Okarch,  and 
baoeaia  Hia  disoipla.'  ■  How  do  yen 
regard  this  affictim  that  has  oome 
npeo  yon  F '  <  I  kak  upim  it  aa. 
" the  iiliaaliiiiiiinat  "  af  liia  HeaTaaly 
Father,  calling  ma  to  vefwd  and  torn 
wift  my  whale  soul  to  Him.'  '  Have 
yonvnah  *in  ta  aenfieaB,  andage  you 
soRjIfor  it?'  'Yss;  I  am  a  great 
m'aaar.  aad  my  sIum  ai»  many ;.  bat  I 
leak  to  tt»  pncMHui  Uoed  of  Jsaus 
Okdi*,  iihk^  takM  thm  all  anray.' 


aakHimto  help  yoat"  <YeB.Ido.' 
'  Sot^Mee  yoQ  get  wall  agaiut  what 
do  you  wiah  to  do ?'  'I  wish  to  live 
more  entirely  to  Christ,  to  attend  His 
OhuToh,  and  to  teQ  others  of  His 
wondroas  graee.'  He  had  p»n08sly 
deaired  am  to  reqTieet  the.  piayera  ol 
hia  fallow  Christians  en  his  account. 
I  parted  from  him  with  joy  and 
thankfslneai  that  hero  was  a  trcph)- 
of  Diviaa-gfaae. 

<<  Aik  eld  lady  died  a  ahoxt'  time 
ago  in  tha  oaantry,  having  kaan  oon- 
neated  m&  us  fos  aixtean  ycais. 
She  wsa  apwacda  of  aamnty  years  ot 
ageu  Hev  endwaa  peace.  &ha  said 
Jesaa  wae  oaUing  hen  away,  and  she 
waotad  to  go,  Har  ralatiaae  weie 
not  Chrirtians,  but  w*"^"^  a  religiixis 
eervite  after  our  fioEia  to  ba  held  at 
the  time  of  her  burial,  and.  no  id^a- 
trous  ritea  weia  peEbrmel  oa  tha 
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HI.— glaiiajastEr — gtojaitja.* 

THE  town  of  MoJASGA  is  situated  oa  the  uortt-wostern  coast  of 
Madagascar.  It  stands  oa  a  long;  tonguo  of  Ifuul  oa  the  jiarik  aad 
Mst  side  of  a  TOst  inlet  called  Bombatoka  Bay.  It  is  in  lat  15"  42"  54'  S., 
and  long.  44°  20"  E.  The  bay  is  from  ssYentecn  to  twenty  miles  deep ;  it 
13  eight  miles  across  from  north  to  sonth,  and  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is 
tliree  and  a  half  miles  wide.  The  River  Betaiboka  enters  the  bay  by  two 
ctiannels  on  ita  sonth-eaat  and  east  sidea,  a  large  island  comiiig  in  between. 
k  the  centre  of  the  bay  a  long  promontory  projects  &om  the  nortbem 
ihore.  On  this  were  once  situated  the  town  of  Bembatoka  and  the  village 
(if  Ambsitolampy.  Ruins  of  these  places  may  still  be  seen^  otherwise  they 
hgTe  disappeared ;  and  at  the  present  day  tbey  are  represented  by  Mojanga, 
which  lies  much  nearer  to  the  sea,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  outer  bay, 

Kite  other  important  places  of  trade,  Hojanga  consists  in  reality  of  two 
separate  towns,  and  has  done  bo  for  many  generations.  The  upper  town  is 
OQ  a  ridge,  and  is  the  stockaded  residence  of  the  Hova  Clairiaon.  The 
lower  town  is  the  trading  town,  built  on  the  inner  side  of  the  promontory 
mi  on  the  north  shore  of  the  outer  bay.  The  two  places  are  joined  by  a 
bn>ad  road  running  straight  up  the  slope  of  the  lull. 

The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  1,327,  and  the  entire  population 
reaches  probably  to  ten  thousand.  The  Hova  element  is  very  strong. 
The  Indian  adults  are  about  fifty.  There  are  a  few  Sakallivas  in  both 
loKoa;  and  the  African  slaves,  universally  called  by  the  Malagasy, 
'' Mojambikas,"  are  very  numerous.  Their  skin  is  very  t^rk,  and  they 
kre  thick  lipa  and  curling  hair ;  but  they  are  not  pure  negroes.  They 
belong  to  varioiis  tribes  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  who  aQ  understand, 
liore  or  less,  the  Swahili  language. 

There  are  fifty-six  members  in  the  two  churches,  and  all  join  together  in 
celehrating  the  communion.  The  ordinary  attendance  in  one  of  these 
ctmrchea  is  300 ;  in  the  other,  230.  They  have  among  them  ait  preachers 
u>d  sbc  deaoonft.  Then  axa  sixty  children  in  the  sohool,  (tf  whom  thirty 
(as  read  well  In  viriting  tbe  twelve  churahei  in  tha  dMriot  in  1871,  the 
pWor  formed  schools  in  them  alL  The  Directors  hope  that  two  English 
miitionoiies  will  be  stationed  here  by  the  middle  of  the  present  year. 


By  tha  Rev.  Jvaegh  MaHent,  D.D. 


THE  BiujsY  district  liea  midway  betwoan  Uie  eutna  and  we>t«m  couU  of 
India,  in  tlie  noitheni  paTt  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  is  13,056  sqnn 
miles  in  extent,  and  htu  a  popnlaticin  numbering  1,653,000  people.  Tbsctimita 
ia  generally  hot  and  iiy,  bat  not  unhealthy.  The  town  of  Bellaxy  is  about  for^  nilM 
■outh-eut  of  the  Biver  Toogabadia,  its  popnlanon  bdng  10,000  persons.  Berenl 
popnlons  towns  and  villages  an  in  the  Tioinity.  The  languages  chiefly  nsed  by  tlw 
peoi^s  of  the  district  are  Oanaiese  and  Telngn.  Tbenusdonat  BellarywssestaUidud 
in  1810  by  the  late  Ret.  John  Hands.  Present  misaionaries  -.—Ban.  J.  B.  Oolu,  E. 
Lewis,  and  T.  Huma. 

The  past  year  has  heen  an  unuauall;  trying  one  in  lai^  districts  of 
South  India ;  drought,  fkmine,  and  disease  have  followed  each  other  in 
quick  BuocessioQ,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Government  for 
the  alleviation  of  distress,  all  classes  of  the  native  population  have  suRered 
severely,  and  some  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Especially  has  this  beea 
the  case  with  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  while  among  the  weaver 
class,  by  whom  the  Bellary  district  is  largely  peopled,  trade  has  come  to  a 
stand-stiU,  and  the  once  busy  looms  have  for  months  been  silent.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  nnosually  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  itinerating 
labours  of  the  Rev.  £.  Lewis  have  not  been  abated,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Never  were  such  labours  more  needed,  and  seldom  have  they  been  carried 
on  with  greater  completeness  and  vigour.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Ur. 
Lewis  was  absent  from  the  town  of  Bellary  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eigbtyHsix  days,  having  made  nine  tours  of  varying  length.  He  states  thst 
meeting  with  friends  on  his  return  had  much  of  the  same  freshness  aad 
enthusiasm  about  it  as  meeting  with  friends  in  England  after  a  long 
abeenoe  in  a  foreign  country.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
tliat  of  lingering  in  certain  spots  in  order  to  ^ve  the  villagers  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  himself  and  his  message,  rather  tlian 
that  of  hurrying  from  village  to  village  and  thereby  giving  the  impression 
of  liiLSte  mid  incompleteness.  To  this  circumstance  he  attribntee  much  of 
the  interest  and  success  of  his  work.  Bespecting  life  amongst  the  people 
Mr.  Lewis  writes  : — 

"It   must  be  very  evident  to  all  "It  is  a  oommon  thing  for  tiiox 

tiut  if  a  missionary  ii  to  do  much  be  who  live  in  or  near  large  towns  to  see 
must  not  ramain  a  attanger  to  the  a  Eniopeaa— to  see  hhn  ride  part  or 
people  and  they  nost  not  be  struigere  walk  through  their  town ;  they  may 
to  him.  He  must  be  one  amongst  perhaps  have  heard  him  apeak  in  a 
Uiem  in  sympathy  if  he  would  raise  tongue  unknown  to  them.  But  it  a 
them ;  tkey  mait  be  able  to  trust  still  rate  fbr  tiio  nuqority  to  see  a 
him.  It  is  our  objecrt  to  live  tiins  European  oome  into  their  village,  and 
amongst  the  people,  and  toooh  them  nt  down  tospeak  totham  in  theirown 
at  every  point  of  their  lift.  language.    It  is  still  more  rare  for  one 


LosDoir  uusioHAay  bocisty. 


to  Ulk  with  them  aa  a  mui  talketh 
with  hia  friend. 

"Muy  times  in  the  Imat  year,  on  our 
entering  a  village,  men,  voraen,  and 
childrai  have  mn  tc^ther  in  astoniab- 
amt  to  eee  the  strange  mght  of  a 
£im>peaii,  and  the  ohildran  hare  run 
to  tell  thur  &llowe  that  a  'Fjranji' 
—i  fineigner — a  white  man,  had 
•nma  to  thmr  Tillage.  When  I  have 
begun  to  speak,  their  look  of  sur- 
pnM  and  azpreaeion  of  aatoniehment 
biTB  been  moat  amuoing-  This, 
hovever,  haa  only  oocmred  in  out- 
of-Uie-vay  plaoee,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  many.  We  very  often,  in 
paaciiig  throu^  a  town,  hear  anoh  a 
eouTenation  aa  the  fallowing:—'  Who 
is  that  genttenmn  F '  '  Don't  you 
know  f  He  is  the  Fadri ;  he  often 
cornea  thia  way.*    *  He  oannot  be  a 

2.  THE  PBIE8IS. 

In  India,  aa  in  most  other  countries,  the  priestly  garb  ia  worn  bymen  oF 

different  shadea  of  opinion,  of  Taried  attunments,  and  occupying  social 

positions  ranging  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade.     A  specimen  is 

given  of  each  of  tfaess  olaases  ; — 


yery  great  man ;  he  has  no  peona  with 
him,  and  not  many  aerranta.'  '  No ; 
he  oomea  to  teaoh  us,  and  does  not 
want  many  attendants.'  '  What  doea 
he  teaoh  f '  '  Have  you  not  heard  i 
He  says  we  must  heliere  in  one  God, 
follow  Jeana  Ohrist,  give  up  every  bad 
way,  not  tell  lies,  nor  cheat,  nor  steal, 
but  love  all  men  as  brethren,  and  eo 
on.'  *  Does  he  apeak  our  language  P ' 
'  Oh,  yea ;  see  he  has  atopped,  let  us 
go  and  hear  what  he  leya,'  &o. 

"  We  have  often  lat  in  the  midst  of 
small  gronpa  of  people  and  liatened  to 
many  a  tale  of  distieH,  licknesa,  be- 
reavement, oppreanon,  and  despair; 
and  have  thus  come  to  find  out  muoh 
of  the  inner  and  socjal  life  of  the 
people.  We  hare  been  again  and  again 
staggered  at  the  revelation  o!  wicked- 


"In  one  town  I  mat  with  a  Jangam 
prieat  who  owned  an  elephant,  honea, 
tnd  many  head  of  cattle,  and  wae 
eridentiy  well  to  do.  I  aaked  him 
whether  he  found  his  diaoiplee  now- 
a-days  devoted  to  reli^on.  He  replied, 
'  Nay ;  far  from  it  It  is  very  Afferent 
nowfromwhat  itnsad  tobe.'  leaked 
him  to  tell  me  tho  cause  so  &t  as  he 
knew,  and  he  said,  '  The  people  are 
net  afraid  now ;  we  are  not,  as  in 
olden  timea,  backed  with  power  snffl- 
dsQt  to  say  to  them,  "  You  must  and 
aball  be  good  disoiplea,  and  give  ns, 
you  priests,  all  we  need."  '  He  did 
iKit  look  for  any  religious  devotian 
ft^ai  a  feeling  of  love ;  he  would  not 
Qiad  if  people  oonld  only  be  made  to 
Wiere  through  fear;  he  did  not  spend 
uiy  time  in  teaching,  it  was  as  muoh  as 
ne  cenld  do  to  collect  hia  dues. 


"  Some  of  the  humble  and  very  poor 
priesti,  especially  amongst  the  Lin- 
gaitas,  are  in  many  respeote  worthy 
men.  I  have  found  thonghtfisl  and 
devout  men  amongst  them,  and  always 
like  to  Have  to  do  with  them.  In  the 
month  of  May  last,  a  yoong  man  of 
thia  class  attracted  my  attention  at 
Camalapoor  by  his  devont  and 
vigorous  defence  of  Lingaitiam.  I  did 
not  alienate  him  from  my  meaaage  by 
telling  him  he  was  believing  a  lie ;  I 
bad  something  better  to  do,  and  told 
him  of  the  love  of  God  and  Hie  grace 
of  Christ;  which  disarmed  him  of  all 
opposition.  A.  mutual  love  aprung  up 
between  ns  ;  and  when  he  left  us  for 
his  home  sfar  off,  he  said  we  should 
be  always  friends,  and  took  several 
portions  of  the  Scripture  to  read  for 
himself.'' 


cHKOinci.E  or  i 


3.  THE  POamON  ATTAINED. 

Manifeld  as  arc  the  modes  in  irtticb  iadividnal  heams  of  tha  Gospel 

receive  its  meas^e,  the  general  dispositiaa  of  the  oatives  of  India  towards 

Christianity  may,  by  observation  and   eiperieaoe,  be  pretty  accuntelj 

dA&wd. 


"  WhiM  the  people  are  ar«  ready 
to  enter  into  conTenation  ok  nl^on, 
thoM  ^nth.  when  idigion  is  wiTtbing 


form,  are  veiy  rare.  Alraaet  all  leadily 
admit  the  exodlenoy  and  neoeaBitf 
of  monl  trath;  bat  moat  seek  to 
excnue  thaii  Ulnra  to  raaelr  its 
atandaid  hj  saying,  '"Wliali  oas  «e 
do?  It  is  tlw  EbH  Yn«sm-  (iron 
age] ;  and  oannst  sea  thai  they  are  to 
blame.  Otbara^  ia  so  mai^  woids, 
daolanthat  good  and  a«dtaUk»eom» 
&om  Qod,  who  alone  is  nnfaaakhla 
fin  all  they  say  and  think  and  do. 
Not  only  in  religious  matters,  bnt  ih 
eomnntL  eivery-day  Ufe,  afanoat  Brery- 
tbing  is  pot  down  to  fate. 

"Sroryaowand  theaweeoBtaiatak 
contact  vith  men  who  have  a  deep 
ooncem  about  religion,  and  who  seem 
to  be  seeking  far  a  Ann  basis  of  belief, 
and  we  olwaye  have  tiie  most  foil  and 
free  eonTewtion  wift  such. 

"  At  '  t^Tookonda,  two  men, 
weaTers,  whom  we  had  seen  Bereral 
times  botoR,  eame  to  ns  to  hear  and 
see  OB  moeh  of  us  as*  poamble.  ^tey 
were  very  tinugfttfol  men,  had  for  a 
long  time  grten  up  idol-woisUp,  wore 
nvoaate  mniks,  and  said  they  believed 
in  one  Qoi,  asd  tried  to  please  Him. 
We  preached  to  Stem  Jesns  and  the 


to  tidfc  t»  them  of  pacaonal  nlipn 
aad  faitk  and  hofe ;  and  a  umt  fhing 
t»  fled  BMD  BO  tswlasB  amoagst  a 
people  timid  to  tti*  laat  Asgne.  Io> 
watds  the  end  of  i^  yvai^  one  at 
these  two  men  CMone  ists  BeUs«y,  and 

"  At  Hanlagoy  tb»  paa|4»  urged 
ns  tvvmt  aa  old  man,  iriw,  bymu- 
venai  eoBBeot,  WM  pnunaeed  to  be 
a  himdi«d  yean  tOi.  Ws  had  a  long 
talk  witb  htm.  B»  ami  W  bad  bnt 
littlrto'saywtw;  baa  time  of  d«p«< 
tuie  was  at  hand.  Ghsd  kad  kept  him 
BO  manyyears,  and  had  always  done 
him  good ;  be  believed  in  God ;  had 
noQiing  else  to  believe.  I  asked  bim 
what  bopa«r  oonfideBee  be  bad  now. 
H*  raplied,  witiK  grsst  conotisn,  *I 
have  oon£^maa  in  nana  bat  Qed— 
Oovinda,  Govinda  is  my  hope  !  I  put 
all  my  trust  in  B3m ;  1  dont  know 
what  He  win  do  with  me ;  I  leave  aS 
to  Him;  He  wSl  not  be  nnjnst.'  I 
enlargod  upon  ttie  snljeot  at  Ood's 
love,  and  of  Ute  revebition  of 'Omt  love 
to  ns  in  Jesns  Ohris^  all  of  which 
seemri  to  come  home  to  the  old  man. 
'miat  struok  me  molt  in  bim  was  bis 
cbeerfni  abandonment  of  himself  to 
Ood,  who  be  knew  loved  bim  and 
would  do  rig^  The  people  ware 
vispt  in  attention  whilst  we  spoke  si 


Besutrection.    They  are  most  fearless  kindly  and  aflbotianately  as  we  eould 

of  oonfaadiotiott  amongst  Qieit  com>  to  the  fine  old  man  upon  his  being 

pankms,  and  seem  ta  ears  notiiing  for  near  to  the  gnve,  and  invited  him  to 

advene  oiitidsm.     As  flir  as  I  could  trust  in  the  Saviour. 

see  and  hear,  they  are    good  men.  "We  meet  sometimee  with  item, 

They  bow  to  no  priest,  and  an  oonse-  dogged  oppontaou,  and  haw  to  do 

qoenUy  the  sonne  of  gteat  vexation  witb  men  who  will  not  admit  a  sin^e 

to  tboee  who  love  salutation  in  titv  statement  avsu  of  the  most  evident 

market-place.    It  was  very  pleasant  tmth." 


ZOJTDOK  MIMIOVAKT  BOOIBTT. 
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4.  CHEISTIANS  SOATTEEED  ABBOAD. 
The  iQusioiiary  bos  vimted  la  their  own  homes  ftll  the  Protestant 
Chcutiuu  aoattared.  throo^Miat  the  durbriot,  and  is  thiu  able  to  form  a 
judgmaDt  in  rtgwd  to  the  inlliTiMnn  whioh  th^  tue  exnoising  amongst 
tbaii  nei^ibaais.  After  refisniiig.irith  diB^iptuntaieat  to  the  case  of  some 
fnna  whose  early  education  and  training  better  things  might  have  bean 
boped,  Mr.  Lewis  writes  :— 


"Yf  tocn  with  maok  aatisfaotioii 
b>  the  boiliaa  nindiiiduali  who  have 


ui  TiliagOTi  asd  who  aie  ranain- 
ing  siBongat  their  own  people.  Thajr 
hSTS  to  endure  nutoh  c^pontion— «tb 
maed,  oontenuied,  and  gnatly 
ttoshled:  ai  fimas ;  bnt,  for  the  mort 
ptrt,  bj  patisnt  endnianoe  of  -wttuigB, 
fim  adhareoso  to  iba  trolh,  and  pai- 
RstiBi  eSiKla  to  bring  athan  with 


I'tia 


&m  faith,    and   helpedi  to   spread 
4bnad  the  knowledge  of  ths  Go^nL 

"There  ie  one  Ohriatian  man  £rom 
•  diitant  village  who,  although  illite- 
nte,  hu  praaoaded  BOTetal  to  join 
Tn  the   month  of  Angnat  1 


OToddtir-^like,  been  1  flatting  a  no- 
madia  lifoL  I  waa  aiiEpiiaed  to  learn 
from  Paulappa,  the  leading  man 
amongst  th«n^  that  they  had  been 
living  in  Obittawaidigi  a  canBdenAle 
time.  I  had  frequently  nmtsd  that 
town,  axd-fsvaohed  in  the  moat  pnblio 
planes;  and  I  askad  him  if  none  of 
thair  nomber  had  ever  heard  ma.  He 
said,  'Oh,  yes;  but  we  ware  a&aid 
to  make  ooitelves  known,  We  have 
been  perseoated  so  mm^,  and  chased 
about  from  pleuie  to  place,  that  wo 
thought  we  had  better  remain  hidden.' 
He  aaid,  farther,  '  We  have  been 
living  here  like  sparks  of  fire  covered 
over  with  ashes;  you  have  now  oome 
and  bntahad  away  the  ashes ;   who 


natsd  evecy    village  where  I  heard     knows  F  there  may  be  a  good  flame  yet.' 


thsn  waa  any  person  who  widied 
to  speak  with  me  about  religion. 
WLan  I  entered  a  village,  and  askad 
for  soma  parti wtlar  parson,  that 
Msmed  to  be  the  signal  for  all  the 
Tillage  to  torn  out  and  congregate 
uonnd  ma,  ao  that  tiia  parson  I  most 
viahed  to  see  was  lost  in  the  crowd 
In  those  airoamatanoe^  I  waa  obliged 
to  pnt  myasU  in  the  w^  of  being 
might  out  pnvaMy  in  the  early 
Burning  or  late  at  night  by  the 
iadividuala.. 
"In  tha  manth  of  Uay,  when  viait- 


tha  Btst  time  witii  a  mail  colony 
of  eroddim  (tank  -  diggna),  who 
wntOhriatiana.  They  fcnnerly  lived 
ia  thft  Bellary  disbiot,  and  were 
at  dnt  fame  identified  with  th» 
UMoa;  but  tot  sevand  yeais  hare^ 


Anothersaid,  'Wehavebeenlikeaheep 
scattered — we  have  been  crouching 
down  in  teiTOr  of  the  wild  beasts.  Yon 
hare  found  ns  oat;  we  are  now 
brought  into  the  light,  and  may  yet 

"  I  found  that  amongst  these  evud- 
dure  there  were  foorteen  baptised 
penooB.  I  have  visited'  them  on 
three  oceanons  since  in  thnr  own 
huts;  have  read  and  prayed  wiQi 
them,  and  preached  to  them,  lltey 
are  always  delighted  to  see  us ;  and  I 
feel  very  hopeful  of  them.  The  oate- 
cMstfrom  Hospett  visits  them  every 
week;  and  I  have  now  a^Minted  a 
Christian  young  man  to  oolleot  thui 
children  together  and  teaeh  tbem  to 
read,  and  to  oondnot  ptayar  amongst 
them  every  day." 


CHSOmCU  99  THS 


6.  CENIBES  FOB  CHBISTIAN  VOKE. 
While  the  BelUiy  diatrict,  as  tt  whole,  afforda  a  fiae  field  for  oTtmgelutio 
effort,  special  intereBt  haa  gathered  aruand  six  different  centres,  whicli  will 
in  future,  be  regarded  as  ont-stfttiona  of  ths  mifiaion.  The  fint  three  tomi, 
are  on  the  Ca\arese  side,  the  last  three  on  the  Tbluqd  ude  of  tlie 
district. 


"  HosPF.TT  is  a  Kealthf ,  clean  town 
of  growing  iiiportance,  thirty-nine 
miles  from  Beliary,  It  oontaina  now 
about  10,000  inhabitaata.  Chitta- 
wardigi,  aUo  a  cooaiderable  town,  with 
a  good  market,  is  withia  a  mile  and  a 
half  froia  Hoapett,  and  close  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Tungabudra.  For  our 
work  these  two  towns  may  be  re- 
garded as  one. 

"  9UKD00S,  the  ohief  to  wn  of  the  in  • 
dependent  native  State  of  that  name, 
is  within  easy  distance  firom  Bellary 
and  about  axteen  miles  &om  Hospett, 
from  which  town  the  eateohist  will 
visit  it  regularly.  Udny  of  our  recent 
ooaverts  hare  oome  tiom  Sundoor. 
"We  are  Rreatly  interested  in  the 
people  there,  and  they  in  us. 

"  XTjJOSHr  ia  a  email  town,  but  ie  Uls 
most  central  for  vinting  Beveral  vil- 
lagea  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
Cbriatiane  are  living.  There  are  in 
Ujjoeny  itself  fourteen  adult  Chriatians 
and  several  ohildren.  We  mads 
arrongementa  in  August  last  for 
opeoing  a  vernacular  school  in  this 
village,  but  the  famine  has  iieoesu> 
tated  our  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
abeyance  for  the  present.  We  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  people  dtiring 
the  year. 

"BooKAPATSAM,  with  KottaaheruTU 
oloee  by,  possesses  great  channs  for 
na.  We  have  had  full  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  people  natural  and  as  they 
are  at  home.  We  h»Te  had  gatherings 
in  Bajjaioma's  house,  talked  with  her 
bther  and  other  relativee,  who  con- 


sent to  the  truth,  to  whioh  tbey  m 
decidedly  not  strangers.  We  bars 
sat  down  in  Juirakka's  and  Nar^kka'd 
hoasaa  with  them  and  au^  of  thsiT 
neighbours  as  chose  to  oome,  talked 
&eely  of  Ohristian  fiuth  and  life,  and 
prayed  together.  MuUappa  we  saw 
in  his  own  house,  and  heard  again 
firom  hia  own  lips  his  gTiiphic  relation 
of  Bible  etoiies.  ,  Latchappa  has  been 
to  sac  us  several  times,  and  has  sbudi 
ns  by  bis  oommon  sense,  tJiongUful 
manner,  keen  appreciation  of  what  ii 
right,  determination  to  see  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  knowledge  of 
Christian  principles,  rather  than  by 
his    knowledge   of    detiuled    stories. 

0 is  eliU  prevented  by  his  paienta 

from  meeting  with  those  who  pray, 
but  steals  away  as  often  aa  possible. 
Koodappa  and  one  or  two  other*  have 
come  to  ue  nearly  ever;  day.  They 
say  Uiey  have  noUiing  whateTsr  to  de 
with  idol-worship,  but  trust  in  tlis 
great  Father  above.  Their  knowledge 
ia  not  QxteiudTe,  but  their  minds,  ai^ 
from  what  we  hear,  their  lives  also, 
are  influenced  by  Ohristian  truth. 
I  have  urged  upon  all  who  know  the 
Scriptures  to  teach  oUiers  what  they 
know ;  above  all,  to  show  the  example 
of  a  purs  and  good  life,  and  bo  try  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  Odd 
oeming  many  people  in  Bookapatnam 
we  can  most  mrely  aay  that  if  they 
ate  not  good  and  faithful  ^sdples  of 
Christ  it  is  not  because  they  do  not 
know  tlie  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeios. 
During  our  etay  in  Bookapatnam 
we  had  gatherings  of  all  olanea  of 


LONDOX  MIEIBIOKXUT   C 


people  in  onr  teat,  snd  uw  the  ad- 
Tuttg*  of  a  aoiiiewlut  lengtbenod 
lUjia  the  town.  My  impressiaQ  i*, 
tbtt  b;  OUT  Ttfitiug  this  town  oftoa. 
Mid  CTBiwniog  a  veek  or  more  on 
euliTiBit.woikiagqaietlf  mindiTidual 
tuases,  ftod  ooUeoting  people  togethec 
in  oar  teat,  haTiug  close  ooutftot  with 
thoas  who  know  much  of  Soriptura 
truth,  and  getting  Uiem  to  apeak  to 
tthtis,  we  shall,  b;  Qod'e  bleenng, 
man  effeotaaUf  farther  Christ's 
Eiogdom  in  this  town  than  bj  any 
other  means  we  oan  at  present  adopt. 
"GooTYisdiBtantfromBellaTy  fifty 
nilu  on  the  railway  linsi  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
district.  It  aeemed  to  as  that  the 
best  mode  of  oarrying  an  oar  work 
bee  was  by  establishing  an  Anglo- 
temunlar  aobool,  in  which  we  may 
Tock,  and  from  which  we  may  in- 
fluenoe  the  people  of  the  town.    We 
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oommenced  out  school  in  Jaly ;  there 
are  now  fifty  boys  in  attendance. 

"  Aooia  is  also  ecsily  reaohed  by 
rail,  and  is  the  seoond  lai^est  town  in 
tho  Ballary  Zillah,  oontuning  32,000 
inhabitants.  From  time  to  time 
large  numbers  of  books  have  been 
sold  here  by  our  oolporteure,  and  we 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  very  pleasing 
work  amongst  the  massea  of  tlie 
people  in  the  town.  We  have  always 
found  them  willing  to  hear,  and  felt 
that  it  was  high  time  that  we  had  a 
Christian  teaoher  living  in  the  town. 
In  October  last  we  sent  out  a  young 
man  who  had  far  several  yens  worked 
auccssafully  as  a  colporteur,  and  he  is 
getting  on  happily  in  his  work. 

"A  Tory  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  year  has  been  that  of  oiir 
colporteurs,  who  have  aold  in  the 
twelve  months  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  tracts." 


v.— Jte  0f  t\t  Stmitl,  aitb  €±A 

1.  OBDINATION  OF  MISSI0NABIE3. 
Ur.  Joseph  Cockix  having  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  join  the 
Secy's  miision  in  the  Matsbble  country.  Central  South  Africa,  was  ordained 
at  Salem  Chapel,  Bradford,  on  Uosday,  the  12th  of  Uaroh.  The  Bev.  T.  Q. 
Horton  prendsd,  and  offered  the  ordina^n  prayer.  The  field  of  labour  was 
desnibed  by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Thomeon,  of  the  Central  African  Mission;  the 
wial  qiust^e  were  asked  by  the  Bev.  Jaa.  Bruce,  of  QreenGeld  Ctiapeli 
fcadfoid;  and  the  charge  was  delivered  by  the  Rev,  T.  T.  Waterman,  B. A. 
Ftifer  and  praise  were  led  by  the  Bev.  H.  Johnson,  of  Great  Horton,  and  the 
I^T.  J.  Uartin.  of  Bingley. 

Ur.  Aqthub  W.  DoDoasus,  who  will  form  one  of  the  first  party  of  mis- 
^unei  proceeding  to  Ujiji,  Lake  Tanganyika,  Central  A&ica,  received  ordi- 
nitioQ  on  Thur»diy,  Iforoh  Ifith,  at  Qneen  Street  Chapel,  Leeds.  The  intro- 
daotory  servieea  were  conducted  by  the  Key.  W.  Bolton,  U.A.,  of  Newton 
Cnmth.  The  Rev.  Bogei  Price,  of  the  Central  African  Mission,  described  the 
Mi  at  Ubonr.  The  questionB  ware  asked  by  the  Bev.  O.  Williams,  of  Beeston 
Hill  Chs^l ;  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  K.  B.  Oonder.  H.A., 
fit  EmI  Parade  Chapel ;  and  the  diarge  was  delivered  by  the  Eev.  W.  Thomas, 
<^  <iMm  Street  Chapel.  Leeds. 
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2.  THE."  JOHN  WILLIAMa" 
Letton  by  the  Aastalian  auil,  wHoh  oune  to  hand  in  Mwdt,  oonrtr 
mtelligMiee  of  Che  H&fe  retnm  to  Sydney  of-  tfaa  Jahn  Williams,  aftar  haring 
irirated  FOBT  Uobxbbt  and  Cape  Tosx,  by  my  of  the  LoTAi.'Er  IbiiASDS, 
knd  looated  teaoben  in  conKeotian  with  tbe  eastern  'divieian  of  tbs  Nbt  O-uirbi 
M1B8IQN.  Ibefiratport  of  the  yoyage  proved -TQTytedtffQB.thsTesdbRviig  to 
beat  for  twenty-one  days  againet  bead.windi.  Un  the  13th  of  DeMnbar  ibe 
gronsded  on  a  leef  thirty  nuLea  eoatb  of  Oooktown,  bat  oaiite  off  viOumt 
damage,  and  aafely  entered  Sydney  barboop  oB-the  4th  itacaaxf.  Them  mn 
live  Euiopeon.  and  nineteen  native-  paaaengere-  on  board,  together  wiUi  a  snw 
of  sixteen,  TnaVing  for^  individuals  in  alL 

3.  NEW  OtriNBA.— A  OHIEF'S  DBATH. 

TTndar  dat«  Pobt  Mobbsbt,  September  10th,  1676,  the  Sev.  W.  Q.  Lath 
vritee  as  foUova ;— "  One  of  the  obiefa,  whooe  name  (Kdfa]  figured  in,  the 
earliest  reporta  of  this  place,  has  passed  away-  X  had  been  down  with  fever, 
and  did  not  know  that  he  was  ill  until  be  woa  almost  dead.  I  went  at  onM  to 
see  him;  heeould  not  apeak,  and  was  said  to  be  tmcouBCaons ;  but  irhenl 
spoke  to  him,  be  turned  round,  took  my  hand  in  both  of  <  bia,  while  his  eyes 
said  what  bis  tongue  failed  to  utter.  Foor  old  man !  he  lived  and  died  a 
heathen ;  but  be  oame  to  almost  all  our  services,  he  reoeivedthe  Erst  teachers 
into  bis  boaae,  and  bis  last  words  were  a  charge  to  his  children  and  the  ehiefa 
to  be  kind  to  tlie  teacbera,  and  protect  them.  Who  shall  aay  that  Kiqta  his 
not  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven  F  To  him  little  light  wa«  given ;  of  him 
little  will  be  required." 

4.  CHINA— HONG  KONG. 

"It  may  interest  the  frienda  of  onr  work  here  to  know  that  two  of  oor 
deacons  have  lately  left  Hong  Eong  for  honourable  employment  by  the 
Chinese  Oovemment ;  and  four  of  the  boys  of  my  Sunday-eohool,  having 
distinguidied  theraielves  at  tlie  Oovemment  Oantral  School  by  tiieir  dyigense 
and  attainments,  have  been  reomyed  as  oadata  inlo  the  Naval  Oollegs  eriab- 
liahed  by  tbe  Chinese  Government  in  connection  with  the  Teoehow  .ATaenal. 
There  ia  now  a  fair  aprinkling  of  Christians  amni^  the  offloera  of  tlie  lisiiig 
Chinese  navy.    Iiet  ua  hope  they  will  aot  aa  a  learon  ior  good," — Bev,  Dr.BittL 

6.  lOB  IN  MADAGASCAE. 
"  I  have  very  often  wondered  bow  many  miaaianariei  ]>ave  aoan  ioe  in  this 
countay.  Until  the  other  day  I  never  heard  of  any  one  except  Ur.  Stoeet  and 
myself,  whosawaome  at  ManUal6ndo,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  June,  1871. 
Mantlal&ndo  ia  ntaated  in  one  of  the  TUinankiratra  valleys,  in  latitnds 
19°  16',  On  the  morning  in  question,  taking  a  vralk  on  the  hill  aides,  I  was 
attracted  bytbeappearanoe  of  the  rioe-fidds,  and  on  descending  to  examine 
them,  I  found  them  covered  over  witli  ice,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  tluck 
or  more ;  the  greund  was  alao  covered  with  wfaite  hoar  Oraet  Oa  our  jaam^ 
the  same  morning  we  met  soma  natives  oarrying  a  large  piece  of  ioa,  lAith 
moat  have  been  half  an  inch  thick.  I  need,  periiaps,  hardly  add  that,  althon^ 
I  have  very  often  been  there  since,  I  have  never  seen  any  ioe  except  on  the  one 
oocanon  mentioned."— Mr.  3.  E.  Clark.    From  the  Antananarivo  Annwal. 
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VI.— Jraiiitrsarj  SerMas  in  Paj,  1877. 


Thb  IKreeton  invite  the  attention  of  Qie  Brianda  of  the  Sooictf  to  the  CoUowiiig 
uncgementB  for  t^  anam4g.lisu.TeKuiy : — 

MOKDAT.rU&r  Ttb. 
1.  Krtitn^.— Bravme  JfeBmto,  for  coe  honr/in  the  Boaxd  Booh  oT  the 
ttiaaiOH  Hocks,  BunMgim.n  -Bsbxbt,  Bpeoiiillr  to  implore-tha  DiTuie  U«a>- 
ing on  tlie serenJ  Serriaaa of  tlie  Amajmrnry, at  EUf-paat  Svrmo'CIixdE. 

j>  ^.Akr«Mm.-^i3%e  Amnui.  MsxiiNa  of  Dirxotobs  will  be  held  *t  .the 

MtSnON  HOITBS,  BBOUTKLD  StEKST,  at  THBXa  O'OUHJK, 

WEDNEaDAY,  OIat  »ra. 
1.  VarHt'ny. —  In  Cksi8T   Oeobch    pfew  aomy  Ohspel],  Wm-aatatOB. 
BamoE  Boas,  the  Ainnm.  -SiBiias'wiU  be  preached   hj  the  Urn- 
CHiama  H.   Spukoxoit.    iSenncc  b>  eommenM  at  ELEVEN  o'Oloek,  and 
not  BaLf--paU  Ttn  a»  /wnwrfy. 

i-  Evmiag. — In  WsvniiKSTEB  Crusl,  :the  Sssmok  to  Youira  IChit  un> 
OTHZBB  viU  be  pieftohed  by:  the  (Bar.  ,'Neviuit  Hiu.,  LL.B,  Swnteto 
■etmmmte  of  Smm  o'Chxlt. 


tu:itbsdat;.Uat  ioih. 

Ximu^— ne  -AsnrAL  OsH^naiSHnHa  of  the  Uemben  of  Ois  Sotoatr 
'\nlllwheU  in  fixEist  iHAlx,  to:anK&nt  a  Tnaannr,  Secretaiiae,  and 
.lUzeotan;  and  to  momto  Idle  .AmniAL  Bxfovt,  with  Andited  Aoooonts. 
.Hie  Chair  will.baJahi,  at  Sea  o'Clocfc,  by 

TBB.ItiOKi  Bov.  THs  filiSL  optHOB'fHBBOOE,  late  ViiMroy  and 
XUtTeinei-GeMral  of  India. 


LORD'S  DAT,  Uiy  13tk. 
UISSIONABY  SEBICONS  viU  be  preached  on  behalf  of  thie  Society  at  nHoos 
chtpela  in  London  and  ita  Tidnity  ;  particnlan  will  be  giren  next  month. 
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EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 

MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


MAY,  1877. 


%^e  ^asTSti  |prainn0  Jfulf. 

Bt  the  Bev.  Samuel  FEARSotr,  M.A, 
A  SECT  wu  once  started  'whose  fundamental  principle  was.  the  in&ocaracy 
of  the  laaltiplication  table.  It  was  Bj^ae4  that,  this  table  had  assumed 
t  dommeering  anthorit?  aoldy  through  the  lapse  of  years.  No  one 
conld  U7  his  finger  on  the  exact  time  when  men  began  to  believe  it ;  its 
germi  vera  lost  in.  a  remote  antiquity.  It  was  affirmed  that  it  was 
titogether  out  of  date,  that  it  could  never  gain  credence  now  among 
mtetligent  men  were  It  started  altogether  afresh,  and  that  as  soon  as  its 
bold  aasertiona  began  to  be  questioned  they  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
The-sect  was  not  altogether  a  compact  one.  3ome — and  these  formed  the 
majori^ — w«re  for  confining  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  absurdities 
of  aritluafltical  dogmas ;  while  others  proposed  to  draw  up  a  new  scheme 
^ch  ihoold  be  in  harmony  with  what  was  called  modem  thought  It 
ns  generally  agreed,  however,  that  tihe  movement  would  be  most  likely 
u  nicoeed  if  its  adherents  confined  themselves  to  mere  negations.  Most, 
if  not  all  who  originated  this  new  form  of  scepticism,  were  men  of  the 
iRictest  honour.  But  as  the  movement  grew  beyond  their  control,  it 
drew  to  itself  others  of  a  very  different  character.  For  there  were  not  a 
few,  and  tliese  were  principally  debtors,  who  found  it  a  great  convenience 
(o  proclaim  that  two  and  two  did  not  make  four ;  and  many  were  the 
confiuiona  which  arose  in  their  commercial  transacdons  from  the  new 
<loctniLes  which  they  professed.  And  indeed  the  advent  of  these 
■•ihemtfl  proved  to  be  the  rain  of  ihe  whole  movement  Bo  long  as  the 
trgmuent  was  confined  to  the  region  of  abstractions,  the  public  paid 
little  heed  to  it ;  but  when  they  found  themselves  affected  in  pocket,  in 
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temper,  in  time  and  in  security,  they  almply  relnsed  to  listen  to  the 
ATgament,  and  settled  down  in  tlie  old  beliefa,  A  learned  inveetdgator 
has  lately  been  ranaaoking  the  wiitingB  of  this  strange  society,  and  he 
finds  that  ita  intellectu&l  struggles  always  showed  immense  mental  Tigonr 
and  great  scholaxsliip,  and  that  Its  opponenta  were  often  wonit«d  in  tlieir 
efforts  to  prove  Uie  truth  of  the  old  beli^.  In  fact,  if  the  Tarioos 
learned  treatises  issued  by  these  conlrovenialists  could  bat  be  i&{)ublisbed, 
it  is  believed  that  many  would  have  theiz  faith  consldeTably  sbakm,  and 
that  parents  would  have  great  scraples  in  allowing  their  t^dren  to  be 
tangbt  the  well-known  multiplication  table.  But  what  is  especially 
remarkable  is  that  the  world  goes  on  jost  as  before,  and  that  in  practical 
life  no  one  ever  dreams  of  setting  a«de  the  principles  of  arithmetic 
wliioh  have  been  handed  down  to  us  &oin  time  immemoriaL  This  may 
be  a  sign  of  great  ignorance,  but  it  is  a  startling  and  suggestive  fact 

Indeed,  it  is  so  suggestive  that  we  have  felt  ouiselves  irreslBtibl; 
drawn  away  from  this  treatise  on  arithmetioal  doubts  to  sinular 
arguments  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm.  As  we  read  of  theae  old 
doubters,  we  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the  long  list  of  antagonisms  to 
the  Christian  ftith,  of  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  lately  givsn  us  sodi 
an  able  history.  As  we  recall  their  splendid  abilities,  their  laborious, 
not  to  say  laboured  volumes,  thmr  keen  logic,  their  rough  wit,  we  were 
almost  astonished  in  looking  round  the  world  to  see  that  "  no  one  was  a 
penny  the  worse  "  for  it  all.  But  perhaps  this  Is  unjust.  It  may  be 
that  many  are  much  the  worse  for  all  this  laboured  doubt }  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  issues  between  doubt  and  faith  have  been  made  all  the 
clearer  through  the  controverBles  which  they  carried  on.  Bnt  what  a 
perhaps  most  astonishing  of  all  is  that  by  common  oonaent  not  only  are 
their  books  n^lected  but  their  argument  also.  Indeed  the  sun  e  remark 
may  almost  be  made  respecting  the  defenders  of  the  futli.  Faley  and 
Butler  are  still  used  in  our  schools  and  colleges ;  but  their  Ikk^  are 
regarded  rather  as  a  part  of  modem  intellectnal  gymnastics,  tiian  as 
writings  intended  to  convince  and  convert  Faley's  argnmMit  &<»n 
dc«gn  is  not  popular,  because  the  people  have  no  doubts  about  the 
existence  of  an  all-wise  Creator.  Butler's  Analogy  does  not  solve  modem 
doubts  beoanse,  speaking  generally,  tlie  conviction  is  settled  that  iaisx» 
and  religion,  nature  and  grace,  the  physical  and  the  moral,  aie  depirt- 
menta  of  one  great  realm  of  life  whose  governor  is  God.  The  religions 
questioning  of  the  (ogbteenth  century  is  doubUesa  de^y  intefsstiiig, 
inasmuch  ss  it  is  the  parent  of  modem  speculation.  And  yet  ve  hav^ 
left  it  BO  far  behind  that  we  cannot  regard  it  with  any  stronger  aiTectiaB 
than  we  should  the  sight  of  a  fossil  dug  out  of  a  long-fiirgotten  fonnatioa 
of  tite  earth's  omat. 

DcillizedoyGOOQiC 
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We  an  not  decrying  books  of  flrtdences.  lu  their  proper  sphcow 
thej  ue  most  valuable  "  aids  to  faith.''  But  they  have  not  been 
the  agencf  by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  been  bnnight  to 
beliflTQ,  as  they  certainly  do,  in  the  reality  of  the  supemataraL 
inie  peoi^e  have  little  inclination  and  less  time  and  capacity  for 
tba  inresta^tiana  to  which  such  fa«atisea  invite.  ChriBtianity  woold 
laTe  but  a  poor  outlook  if  it  had  to  rest  maloly  on  what  are 
'  oiled  its  "dflCsnoea."  Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  the  best  apolo- 
^ts  rfthe  last  century,  thongh  they  never  once  attempted  an  elaborate 
jpology.  They  saved  the  faitii  of  England  when  Bntler  and  Faley  must 
'  u  their  beet  haive  only  propheded  to  a  few.  In  fact,  epiritual  religion 
proves  itself.  And  as  the  multiplication  table  needs  no  special  buttresses 
'■a  support  ita  dogmatic  statements,  so  in  the  moral  sphere  the  Gospel 
:isserts  the  verunty  of  its  own  unchan^ng  truths. 

It  may  be  eaid  that  the  vox  jxypiUi  is  not  always  the  vae  Ovi ;  and 
'.bat  to  rash  into  the  arms  of  the  public  on  the  grave  questions  of  the 
jpiritoal  life  is  only  to  snbmit  ourselTes  to  the  worst  kind  of  despotism. 
For  there  is  the  tyranny  of  the  crowd  as  well  as  that  of  the  one  or  of  tlie 
'iw.  Some  thinkeis  have  the  greatest  contempt  fcr  the  beliefs  of  the 
mtUtitude.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says,  that  "  the  vulgar  accept  inoohereat 
(oiiglomerat«s  of  inconsistent  theories."  There  is  a  touch  of  soom  about 
•Mk  statement  which  makes  it  very  an^r.  The  multitude  may  be  no- 
j'.le.to  tender  the  true  reasons  for  their  beliefs  ;  they  may  be  inexact  in 
■beir  theories ;  they  may  (ail  to  gjve  nicely-drawn  definitions  which  will 
'OS  moBter  in  the  schools ;  and  yet  they  may  be  tiie  beat  possible  wit- 
nesses to  matters  of  fact  and  to  primary  truths.  Oa  all  that  relates  to 
-rst  principles,  we  may  often  appeal  to  their  convictions  with  the  utmost 
'iL&dence.  While  philosophers  dispute  as  to  whether  matter  is  a  real 
ubetonce,  or  only  a  vision,  the  vulgar  settle  the  question,  not  only  to 
'.eir  own  satisfaction,  but  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  principles  of 
'-nimon  sense.  While  philosophers  dispute  as  to  whether  two  and 
'  '0  always  make  four,  the  vulgar  refuse  to  base  their  commercial  trans- 
tioQs  on  any  fantastic  sappositionB.  And  thus,  too,  while  the  theolo- 
•  ■'yd,  and  the  anti-theological,  have  spun  out  their  verbose  disoosnona 
-bout  the  highest  themes,  the  vulgar  have  found  their  Ood,  have  reorived 
'Jivine  forgiveness,  and  have  cherished  unshaken  confidence  in  the  reality 
ind  splendours  of  the  unseen  world.  Rightly  understood,  there  is  no 
^nonger  proof  of  the  veracity  of  Chrisf  a  mission  than  the  evidence  to 
rhich  He  himself  appealed  when  He  said,  "  To  the  poor  the  Qospel  is 
irewhed." 

If  we  inquire  why  the  common  people  heard  Chnst  gladly,  we  shall 
tlad  that  it  was  because  He  went  straight  to  their  hearts  by  His  (rath. 
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He  appealed  to  their  deepest  intuitions,  and  woke  within  them  conric- 
tions  which  were  more  unerring  than  all  the  intellectual  processes  in  which 
the  learned  so  much  delight.  The  Gospel  proved  itself  then,  aa  it  did  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  it  muBt  do  now.  When  preachers  become 
"  defenders  of  the  faith  "  they  have  abdicated  their  highest  glory  and 
their  true  function.  Let  the  &ith  be  preached,  and  it  will  defend  itself. 
Let  God's  lore  come  forth  from  the  chambers  of  Eternity,  and  a  thou- 
sand upturned  faces  will  see  in  a  moment  that  the  true  light  is  now 
shining. 

The  Gospel  proves  itself  to  the  consdeuce.  The  people  are  as  good 
judges  on  matters  of  morals  as  their  ao^nJled  superiors. ,  Indeed,  they 
have  not  tiie  same  temptation  to  sophisticate,  to  temporise,  and  to  com- 
promise as  those  whose  position  lays  them  more  open  to  tho  influences  of 
public  opinion.  The  Serm  on  on  the  Mount  swept  away  a  great  mass  cS 
traditional  and  cobweb  morality.  It  struck  down  to  the  granite  foun- 
dations of  &TSt  principles.  Its  teaching  did  not  hover  about  petty  details 
of  conduct,  formal  rales  and  regulations,  temporary  bye-laws,  or  the 
ordinances  of  ceremonialism.  The  morality  of  the  formalist  can  be 
learned  <^  the  posture  master ;  it  is  a  matter  of  deportment.  The  people 
hsTe  too  much  common  sense  to  be  really  satisfied  with  this  trilling. 
But  Christ's  sentences  shot  swift  arrows  into  motive,  into  the  etentl 
principles  on  which  all  the  business  of  life  should  be  carried  on ;  snil 
hence  He  spake  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  How  will  joa 
meet  the  ritualism  of  the  moral  life  1  Only  by  insisting  that  there  can 
be  no  Etramal  morality  without  a  pure  motire,  a  clean  heart,  a  regene- 
rated nature.  The  Gospel  makes  men  holy  ;  it  lifts  them  ap  in  the  scale 
of  being ;  it  breathes  a  new  spirit  into  their JbociaI,  political,  and  into- 
national  islationships ;  it  helps  humanity  forward  with  sure  and  steady 
strides  of  progress. 

Even  the  love  of  the  Gospel  appeals  to  the  first  instincts  of  righteous- 
nesB  within  our  hearts.  It  is  no  easy-going  method  of  saviDgmeninim 
the  result  of  their  sins.  Some  try  to  reduce  its  teaching  to  this  level. 
The  Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  though  possessed  of 
much  truth,  lacks  coherency  and  consistency,  A  Father  without  ■ 
conscience !  such  oflen  is  the  presentation  of  God  given  by  modem 
teachers.  But  the  New  Testament  is  a  perpetual  protest  against  tbis 
good-natured  view  of  the  Divine  government ;  for  it  insists  on  the 
lact  of  an  atonement  for  dns.  And  the  conscience  of  man  responds  to 
this  view  of  the  Divine  dealings.  "When  we  leave  the  fact  of  an  atone- 
ment, and  betake  ourselves  to  theories,  we  find  ourselves  in  oonrider^e 
confusion.  Here  "  the  people"  will  not  help  us.  To  evolve  correct 
explanations  of  the  atonement  is  a  work  tiiat  may  well  task  the  powers  w 
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ibe  mmt  gigiuktio  iatellecta.  Sut  that  God  is  ri^toous  in  for^ving  sin, 
uid  that  His  lighteoosnefls  has  been  manifested  together  with  Hia  love  in 
Christ's  Buffering  life  and  death  ;— this  iaa  fact  which  affords  instant 
relief  b>a  wounded  consoience.  It  is  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation"  because 
it  ii  I  truth  which  meets  alike  the  craritig  of  man's  monl  sense  and  ihe 
hmgst  of  man's  affections.  To  explain,  ezpoand,  and  defend  the 
doctnue  of  the  atonement  is  often  a  neceasarj  process ;  but  only  by 
[tnchuig  Christ  as  "  the  Siunet's  Friend  "  will  the  world  be  turned  to 
Goi 

The  Gospel  proves  itself  by  its  facts.  Its  troths  are  all  of  them  clothed 
inhistoty.  Itsspirithaa  ever  an  embodied  form.  It  was  once  the  custom 
mong  anbelievera  to  deny  the  truth  of  tlie  New  Testament  history. 
Wlien  this  process  &iled,  it  became  the  fashion  to  admit  some  of  the  facts, 
but  to  dress  them  up  in  fictitiona  and  mythical  forms  so  that  it  was  im- 
pouibleto  distrnguish  between  truth  and  romanoc.  Hume  and  Strauss 
utd  Benan  have  done  their  best  and  their  worst  to  make  the  historical 
dsment  evaporate  from  Christianity.  But  the  facts  have  remained; 
uid  the  world  generally  has  refused  to  surrender  its  belief  in  them.  Here 
•eaia  the  vulgar  show  themselves  superior  to  the  philosophers.  Un- 
edac&ted  men  are  often  very  much  at  aea  in  any  attempted  explanation 
of  phenomena  which  they  may,  hare  seen ;  but  they  are  trustworthy 
Titnessea  so  far  as  the  phenomena  themselves  are  concerned.  How  Christ 
mned  his  eyes,  the  blind  man  could  not  say ;  but  he  reiterated  with 
ttnrdy  common  sense,  "One  thing  I  know,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
W. "  The  people  can  be  well  trusted  with  the  Bible.  They  may  be  wrong 
in  many  of  their  interpretations,  in  their  views  of  inspiration,  in  their 
iikts  of  the  miraculous ;  but  none  can  better  conserve  than  they,  the 
msrreltoQs  history  of  the  Divine  Revelation  to  man.  Facts,  super- 
natural facts  among  the  rest,  prove  their  own  truth  ;  and  no  denial  or 
JcK^t  can  avail  to  shake  the  faith  of  mankind  in  the  veracity  of  well- 
id»tantiat«d  history. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  appeal  which  the  Gospel  makes  to  man's 
Wt  Is  the  power  of  loving  restricted  to  the  philosophersl  Their 
^tiogs  often  show  a  terrible  lack  of  warmth.  If  there  is  light  on  the 
[■sge,  it  is  the  cold  light  of  the  moon.  They  are  often  men  with  no  bowels 
of  C(Hn[»s£ioo.  It  is  true  that  their  words  flash — but  so  does  steel. 
^e  people  insist,  however,  on  lo\-ing;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
"men  of  thought,"  they  want  to  love  their  God.  Is  the  Christian's  God 
one  whom  men  can  love  1  Some  say  that  they  can  never  love  a  God  who 
i>w  a  hell  in  his  universe,  and  who  punishes  the  evil'.doer.  But  could 
lh«y  lovo  a  God  who  makes  no  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad, 
»nil  whose  hell  was  as  pleasant  as  heaven  t    They  would  despise  such  a 
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God  as  this.  But  it  ia  a  feet  that  thouaands  liave  read  the  four  GoBpels, 
and  have  riflen  from  the  peroaal  with  mpturona  lore  in  thdr  bearta. 
They  have  loved  God  manifested  in  the  Gospel,  God  in  Christ,  with  as 
affection  stronger  than  any  hnman  bond.  They  have  lieen  willing  to  live 
all  their  days,  to  sacrifice  all  Heir  energies,  to  sorrender  all  th^sinfi  for 
snch  a  God,  They  have  been  willing  to  die  (br  anch  a  God.  As  ire 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  we  feel  that  the  Gospel 
has  over  and  over  again  proved  itself  to  bo  from  God.  Arithmetical 
truth  commends  itself  to  every  sane  mind ;  and  spiritual  truth  proves 
itself  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 


W^t  Wists  of  SpJCrofo. 

By  Rev.  J.  S.  Bright. 
OiT  looking  at  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Madeleine,  and  those  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  we  are  made  conscioos  of  the  special  use  of 
shadow,  which,  as  a  background,  is  designed  to  bring  into  bold  relief 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  artist's  work.  Our  enjoyment  of  tbe 
view  of  any  lai;ge  febric,  as  a  palace,  or  a  Gotliic  cathedral,  depends 
mnch  upon  the  happy  distributdon  of  light  and  shadow.  Engravings 
and  pictoree,  tmd  occasionally  landscapes,  are  indebted  for  their  beanty 
to  the  same  conditiona  The  utility  of  shadow  may  be  traced  on  many 
old  church-towers,  where  the  sun-dial  was  for  years  the  chief  index  of 
the  ffi^t  of  time.  The  subject  of  shadow  may  be  pursued  into  a  few 
(nrcles  of  Uiought,  and  may  subserve  some  of  the  higher  purposes  of 
our  spiritual  life. 

1,  Shadow  may  6y  its  variety  lead  ns  to  notice  jnore  eare/uUy  Ike  worii 
and  toayt  of  God.  Ail  shadows  are  certainly  not  black,  nor  marked  b; 
funereal  gloom.  The  darkest  of  them  u«  probably  those  cast  during 
moonlight,  which  aa  Hilton  observes,  "  shadowy  sets  off  the  foce  of 
things."  During  the  day  tiiey  are  very  dlvereiGed  in  variety  and 
intensity  of  colour.  Some  artists  represent  them  in  all  their  delicate 
gradation ;  and  sorely  if  they  see  so  mtich  loveliness,  it  should  prompt 
na  to  trace  and  admire  the  less  obvious,  yet  more  refined  and  evanescent 
forms,  of  beauty  which  our  Heavenly  {"ather  so  richly  provides  for  dot 
instruction  and  delight.  Mr.  Severn  says  that  "the  snn  in  the  second 
stage  of  setting  is  yellow,  tlie  landscape  tinged  with  gold,  and  tbe 
shadows  blue.  In  the  next  stage  tiie  sun  is  of  an  orange  tint,  the  sky 
r6d,  and  llie  shadows  bluer."  Hiere  is  another  peculiarity  about  shadowy 
whifdi  is  thor  unexpected  form  and  ontiine ;  and  it  is  scarcdy  possible 
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to  tell  beforehimd  what  shap«  they  may  take.  There  maj  be  a  distorted 
image,  and  an  entire  derangement  of  the  proportioiis  of  the  figures  which 
podace  them.  It  is  probably  to  tliis  wavering  and  nnoertain  oatUne 
tint  the  inspired  writer  alludes  when  he  Bpeaks  of  the  law  as  "  having 
a  ibadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  not  the  veiy  imi^[e  of  the  things." 
I>T.  Oven  remarks  that  "  the  shadow  is  an  obscure  r^resentadoa  of 
the  body."  All  Jewish  sacrifice,  priesthood  and  tempIo-SMrice  were 
•iim  ontiines  of  the  beauty,  truth  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer.  la  the 
■nji  of  God  we  diBoem,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  revelation,  some  ' 
tniths  abnndantly  clear,  and  others  dimlysuggested,  or  partially  concealed. 
Sr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  discounes,  compared  the  Epistle  to  the 
fiomans  to  the  moon  when  one  half  was  light  and  the  other  half  was 
<lait  It  seems  that  all  finite  minds  must  feel  the  sense  of  mystery. 
"  Hie  angels  desire  to  look  into  the  things  "  of  the  Oospel  of  the  Blessed 
Ood.  Tba  Apostle  Paul  was  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  received  his 
leootui  direct  from  his  Lord:  was  "caught  up  into  Pamdise;"  and 
nlked  with  a  steady  footstep  in  the  cirolo  of  evangelical  truth ;  and 
fet  he  said,  "  We  know  in  part  and  we  prophesy  in  part."  In  bo  vast 
and  complex  a  system  as  that  of  redemption,  there  must  be  many 
mjsteries  ;  bnt  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  whatever  clouds  overhang  some 
cf  the  connexions  of  revealed  truth,  the  law  of  spiritual  duty  is  clear, 
and  very  intelligible  to  those  who  desire  to  obey  its  commands.  With 
^reat  beauty  the  Psalmist  passes  &om  the  rising  of  the  sun  without 
clouds,  and  as  a  bridegroom  starting  from  his  tent  with  joy  and  splendour 
to  shed  light  and  pleasure  over  the  world ;  and  then,  by  an  easy  and 
nstoral  transitioo,  passes  to  the  illumination  and  hallowed  influences 
cf  the  Divin«  Law.  (Psalm  xix.)  There  are  shadows  elsewhere;  here 
■11  is  light  in  tiie  Lord. 

1  Sfiadow  M  ojien  auggestive  of  calm  and  refreshmeTU.  The'excite- 
ments  and  strngglea  of  life  may  be  fitly  compared  to  those  exhaustive 
inflnencca  which  are  expressed  hy  the  phrase,  "  the  burden  and  heat  of 
tbe  day."  There  ia  an  impressive  publicity  In  the  images  which  Christ 
cmployB  to  set  forth  the  efibot  of  His  graoe  in  the  life  of  His  followers. 
Thare  is  light  whit^  reveals  itself,  the  river  which  flows  in  the  ai^t 
of  men,  and  tdie  vine  which  runs  aloi^  the  side  of  the  house  tad  ripens 
its  diutera  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  There  are,  however,  frequently 
urioQB  toil,  saarohing  temptation,  disturbing  controversies,  collisions 
of  interest,  and  frequent  fears  which  impair  the  forces  of  the  soul,  and 
nuke  it  resemble  the  vegelAtion  which  faints  and  droops  under  the 
fierce  beams  of  a  Syrian  sun.  To  retreat  from  cans  and  agitations  for 
ft  time,  ia  in  some  degree  to  realise  the  experience  of  the  travsller  in  the 
^9^  who,  when  the  atmosphere  palpitates  under  noontide  heat, 
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undeistanda  the  prophet's  deectiption  of  "  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weaiy  land."  Amidst  the  active  life  of  oar  Lord  and  His  diacifdea 
there  were  some  periodB  of  retreat  from  the  nif^encies  and  {weeaoies 
which  arose  from  the  iJirong  of  the  sick,  lepnras,  blind,  Ume,  pousaaed, 
and  all  the  sad  varieties  of  human  distress  and  gnilt.  Our  Lord  drew 
the  disc^les  "into  a  desert  place"  for  quiet;  and  He  went  to  the 
nurantain-top  where  in  ailenoe  and  solitude  He  held  fellowship  with  Hi& 
Father,  and  oame  with  new  vigour  to  resume  His  gradoos  and  bene£- 
ceat  work  among  men.  In  harmony  witli  this  sentiment  the  poet  sings — 
"  The  calm  ratnat,  the  ailoDt  ihado, 

With  prayer  end  praiw  agrae ; 
And  seem  by  Thy  iweet  bonnty  mads 

For  thoM  that  follow  Thee." 

3.  Shadow itUimates  the dairtdil^ieM of  aomeaelf-eufprMSUM.  Egotism, 
or  the  display  of  one's  self,  is  occasioaaUy  a  bane  in  social  interoourae. 
If  any  one  indulges  in  this  habit  it  will  be  neceasaiy  to  be  very  dexterous 
to  avoid  creating  silent  disgust  in  others  at  the  time,  and  to  prevcmt 
unpleasant  recollections  afterwards.  It  is  well  to  keep  onr  expl<utB  in 
the  shadow,  and  to  allow  titem  to  be  described  by  others  ;  or  to  be  drawn 
by  special  entreaty  from  ouif«Ives.  There  are  two  men  in  Old  Teetamoit 
Scripture  whose  conduct  on  important  occasiana  was  wisely  kept  a  secret 
from  UieiT  Mends.  Samson  killed  the  young  lion ;  and  the  narrative 
informs  us  that  he  neiUter  told  his  father  nor  his  mother  of  tJiis  act  of 
his  early  heroism.  After  Saul  was  anointed  king,  he  met  his  unde^  and 
spake  with  him  of  the  asses  he  was  sent  to  seek ;  "  but  of  the  matter  of 
the  kingdom  he  told  him  not."  These  facta  reveal  the  greatness  of  tne 
modesty  and  self-control.  This  temper  ia  encouraged  by  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Proverbe,  which  counsels  us  thus  : — "  Let  another  man  praise 
thee,  and  not  tUne  own  month ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lipii.'' 
It  is  almost  painful  to  read  some  parts  of  Paul's  Epistle^  in  which  he  is 
compelled  to  defend  his  apostleship,  by  the  detail  of  his  imniArHja  labours 
and  diversified  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  would  not  have 
spoken  of  these  things  if  they  had  not  been  extorted  in  his  vindication. 
It  is  true  we  are  the  richer  for  the  information ;  but  it  is  not  leas  tne, 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  an  unseemly  thing,  and  somewhat  inconsistent  witli 
the  refinement  and  modesty  of  a  Christian  man,  to  expose  to  the  public 
gaze  that  which  he  was  content  should  nmain  sacred,  and  knows 
chiefly  to  his  adorable  Lord  and  Redeemer.  La  Bruyfere  remai^ 
that  "  modesty  is  to  merit  what  shadows  are  which  give  decision  and 
relief  to  figures  in  a  picture."  Then  there  are  otiier  oonditionB  U 
spiritual  experience  which  should  be  withheld  from  &e  publio  eye.  There 
are  sacred  aeta  <^  adoration,  and  states  of  divine  emotion  which  an  too 
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lefiimi,  uid  probably  too  myaterlous,  to  b«  adequately  recorded  hy  the 
iuafficient  medium  of  haman  words.  Diaries  which  record  Uke  changing 
moods  of  the  sonl  were  once  frequent ;  but  are  now  probably  seldom 
kept  If  they  are  still  used  to  record  the  movemenbi  of  the  spiritual 
life,  it  will  be  beet  to  witlih<dd  them  from  the  gaze  of  strangers,  and  even 
the  criticism  of  Mends :  and  to  remember  Keble's  stanza  in  which  he 
dtMxibes  Joseph,  isho  withdrew  from  his  brethren  and  "  entered  into 
bii  sbamber  to  weep  there." 

"  He  ooold  sot  tniit  hit  maltiiig  loiil 
But  in  Uj  Msker'i  oght, 
Then  whj  ihotdd  gentle  heuti  and  tnie 
Bwe  to  Uie  rude  world'i  withering  Tiew 
Their  treaiurea  of  delight." 

4.  Shadova  seema  to  counsel  merciful  silence  respecting  the  /avUs  <if 
olhen.  Whenever  intercourse  becomes  frequent,  there  must  be  occasions 
'hen  the  infirmities  and  failings  of  friends  inevitably  oorae  to  the 
nr&ce.  The  subject  requires  patient  and  enlightened  consideration. 
The  iaulta  observed  may  arise  &om  training,  or  want  of  training ;  or 
&om  lome  besetting  impulse  which  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  suppress ; 
ud  ve  may  forget  how  often  the  silent  faeroisniB  of  the  soul  may  have 
prevented  the  outbreak  of  infirmity  and  offence.  There  are  times  when 
the  reproof  of  the  righteous,  which  is  like  the  oil,  that  bI^  not  break 
the  head,  may  be  necessary,  though  the  ocoasionB  are  infrequent  and 
the  cases  are  unusually  grave.  The  Ohristian  who  succumbs  to  the 
pover  of  temptation  is  to  be  restored  In  the  spirit  of  meekness,  which 
*ill  avoid  baish  exaggeration  and  irritating  detail  of  the  offence,  and 
throw  the  trespass  ss  much  as  possible  into  the  shadow  of  a  wise  and 
netdfnt  consideration.  Without  some  silence  respecting  the  bolts  we 
He  and  lament,  there  would  be  no  cheerful  and  confiding  intercourse 
vatag  Mends  and  acquaintance.  In  his  sermon  on  friendship.  South 
pteients  this  truth  with  force  and  beauty.  "It  is  a  noble,  and  a  great 
Ching  to  cover  die  blemishes,  and  excuse  the  failings  of  a  friend ;  to 
dnv  a  curtain  before  his  stains,  and  to  display  his  perfections ;  to  bury 
his  weaknesses  in  silence,  but  to  proclaim  his  virtues  on  Uie  house-top. 
It  is  an  imitation  of  the  charities  of  heaven,  which,  when  the  creature 
li«a  {Roetrate  in  the  weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads  the  covering 
ii  night  and  darkness  over  it,  to  conceal  it  in  that  condition.  But  as 
"Ka  as  our  spirits  are  refreshed,  and  nature  returns  to  its  morning 
^^gmir,  Ood  then  bids  tite  sun  to  rise,  and  the  day  shine  upon  us,  both 
to  advance  and  to  show  that  activity." 

5.  Shadow  is  aptly  iUuatrative  qfqffliotion  and  death.  The  Psalmist 
"paka  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  which  was  probabl;  some 
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dftrk  and  dreary  gorge,  overliung  vith  trees,  and  closed  from  the  cheeifiil 
Uglit  of  the  sun.  Bimjan  placea  this  valley  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
Christian's  career,  and  puts  the  rirer,  over  vhich  there  is  no  bridge,  at 
the  close  of  his  pilgrimage.  Affliction  ia  ft  dark  aad  chilling  ahadov  by 
which  the  faith  and  constancy  of  the  righteous  is  tried  to  the  nttermost 
Discipline  is  represented  in  Scriptnrs  by  some  sharp  proceeaes.  What 
is  more  searching  than  fire  t  What  is  more  difficult  to  bear  than  sconrging ' 
when  the  blows  descend  with  a  rapidity  and  force  that  make  Bufferers  qnai),! 
What  more  decisive  than  pninii^;  t  These  are  the  inures  of  the  proce- 
dnre  of  oar  Heavenly  Father  in  the  education  of  His  f^nily  for  heaven. 
To  be  imprisoned  by  disease  while  othera  roam  at  will ;  to  mark  the 
Blow  changes  which  occur  in  sickness,  to  feel  that  die  "croBe"  does 
waste,  and  that  the  object  of  unutterable  endearment  is  left  in  the  cold 
andsilent  grave,  are  shadows  which  test  the  conrage  and  hope  ofsnfferen, 
who  require,  to  bear  affiiction  well,  somethingofthe  heroism  of  Job  whea 
he  said,  "  Though  He  slay  Me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  At  last  come* 
death,  which  cloees  a  life  "  that  fleets  as  a  shadow  and  continneth  not' 
"Hy  days,"  said  the  Fsalmist,  "are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth.* 
Modem  commentators  render  it,  "  My  days  are  like  a  lengthening 
shadow" — i.e.,  an  evening  shadow.  The  critics  add,  Sashi  thus 
explains  this  metaphor,  "  When  It  is  the  time  of  evening  the  shadows 
lengthen,  bnt  when  it  is  dark  they  are  no  longer  discernible,  but  come 
to  aa  end  and  go."  The  individuality  of  a  dying  man  is  merged,  as  it 
were,  in  the  broad  stream  of  eternity,  even  as  the  single  shadow  in  tbe 
ample  shades  of  night.  Beyond  this  state  of  trial  there  is  for  righteon^ 
sonls  the  inheritance  of  light.  The  Son  of  God,  who  ia  the  Besnrrec- 
tion  and  the  Iiife,  is  to  crown  His  mediatorial  work  by  raising  Hi< 
people  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality ;  till  then  they  may  apply  the 
language  of  the  Canticles  and  say,  "  Until  the  day  break,  and  tbe 
shadows  flee  away,  I  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh  and  the 
hill  of  firankincense." 


Wfit  IMifiionof  Sulturt:  its  Wiaikma  aoitriifccti. 

By  TH8  Krv.  PnorutsoB  Ceoskbry,  M.A. 

Thkbb  is  Bomethii^  very  cuggeative  to  the  Christian  mind  in  tha  pdwMnl 
attncUon  that  exists  ia  the  mere  phantom  of  religion  when  all  that  ii  chsnc- 
taristio  ot  it  has  evaporated.  Nearly  a  oentuiy  ago,  Goetiie,  the  famous  pinthe- 
istio  poet,  proclaimed  culture  to  be  the  great  meana  of  salvation  to  the  Torid ; 
but  it  was  a  culture,  though  Greek  in  its  snbitance  and  form,  whieh  did  not 
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dudiin  to  boiroir  much  that  was  beftutifnl  from  Ohrutiuiity.  The  modem 
E^xnUes  of  culture  generally  follow  in  Oie  aame  track,  but  they  are  more 
like  the  old  Roman  [Aiilcwopliera  in  the  apirit  of  cloudy  though  refined  pioty, 
and  in  the  tone  of  ambiguous  apology  with  whioh  they  tiy  to  Tesusoitate  in 
new  forms  the  old  beliefs  of  Christianity.  It  need  hardly  he  said  that  salva- 
tion  by  cultnre,  whatorer  it  may  include,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
silvition  by  Christ,  It  proceeds  upon  opposite  prindples  and  methods ;  for, 
vhile  Ood  takes  the  initiative  in  the  one  case,  and  carries  on  the  work  to  its 
completion,  the  initiatiTe  in  the  other  case  rests  wholly  with  man,  and  the 
remit  depends  wholly  upon  his  own  strennous  activity. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  the  weakneai  and  defects  of  what 
we  may  fairly  call  the  religion  of  culture  in  its  relation  to  the  higher  wants  of 
man.  There  are  at  least  two  widely  diSerant  schools  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
There  are  those  who  are  emphatic  in  the  cry  that  man  cannot  live  without 
Cod ;  and  they  point  to  Jesus  as  the  "  reality  of  ideality  and  the  ideality  of 
reality."  Iliey  will  not  mention  our  Saviour  in  the  same  breath  with  Plato 
or  Mahomet  or  Luther  :  the  collocation  gives  a  jar  to  all  their  beat  feelings  : 
irhile  they  have  besides  even  a  certain  doctrine  of  sin — of  sin  represented  in 
the  unrelenting  connexion  that  exists  between  moral  causes  and  moral  effects, 
bat  with  no  true  doctrine  of  escape  from  the  ruin  caused  by  it.  The  other 
school  may  be  justly  described  as  atheistic,  for  their  only  deity  seems  to  be 
Hmnanity — "  an  organised  series  of  atoms  which,  when  decorated  with  a 
capital  letter,  forms  a  very  nice  deily  indeed."  They  see  merits  in  all 
existing  forms  of  religion,  even  in  Paganism  and  Mahmnetanlsm,  because 
they  are  all  equally  the  necessary  steps  of  an  evolution  toward  that  blessed 
day  when  we  shall  all  worship  each  other.  Mr.  Bichard  Congreve  is  the 
English  preacher  of  this  "religion  of  humanity"  which  the  Frenchman 
Comte  launched  upon  the  world  ageneration  ago,  and  he  offidates  every  Sab- 
bath like  an  ordinary  minister  of  religion,  adapting  the  ritual  of  the  churches 
to  the  necessities  of  Positivist  devotion.  This  school  most  likewise  include 
the  new  sect  of  Agnostics,  including  such  names  as  William  R.  Oreg,  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  George  H,  Lewes,  who  yet  hold  by  a  religion  of  culture,  on 
the  same  principle,  we  presume,  as  Mr.  Mill  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
relig;icn  without  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  We  fear  we  most  add, 
that,  unlike  as  these  two  schools  appear  to  be  in  their  ostensible  pontions, 
there  is  a  remarkable  confluence  and  similarity  in  iheir  practical  reinlts. 

In  considering  the  religion  of  culture,  we  are  led  to  see,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  a  religion  mOumt  prayer.  Mr.  W,  R.  Greg  admits  that  prayer  is 
an  original  and  nearly  irresistible  instinct ;  and  thus  so  far  concedes  that  the 
inrtinet  is  at  one  with  Christianity  ;  but  then  reason,  sciwice  and  lo^c  are 
all  agunst  it ;  a  statement  wholly  destitute  of  proof.  Can  there  be  religion 
witliont  wordiip  1  Can  there  be  worship  without  prayer  ?  Prayer  implies 
dependence  upon  One  higher  than  man,  and  religion  is  the  spring  of  all 
largt  uIueTements,  simply  because  the  doers  of  all  that  is  great  and  good 
bonmr  their  strength  from  prayer,  and  see  in  the  changes  wrought  by  th«dr 
hands  the  answera  oE  Divine  Wisdom  and  Love-  The  religion  of  culture  has 
DO  spell  to  work  with.    Was  there  ever  anything  so  empty  as  the  religion 
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wbidi  Ht.  Arnold  would  give  ni  in  the  place  of  popular  ProteiUntiim  ?  la 
it  mucti  better  thsn  thAt  which  Mr.  Oreg  would  leave  tu  t  In  tile  ntoie  of 
religion,  he  ia  the  expounder  of  prindplea  which  would  eat  the  heart  out  of  all 
religion  ;  and  in  the  name  of  culture,  he  would  dettro]r  the  root  of  all  culton. 
If  there  ia  no  personal  Ood,  but  merelf  a  ' '  ■teeam-^jf-tendency-not-our- 
Mlrec,"  to  which  we  iDost  conform  ourMlrea,  where  ia  the  uia  of  praTer) 
DoBi  a  theory  of  religious  fataliam  find  room  for  its  ezerciie  1  Tet  Mr.  Arnold 
talki,  almost  in  Christian  phrase,  of  the  peace  of  Jesus  as  obtainable  on  the 
condition  of  merely  conforming  oorselves  to  "  this -stream- of -teaden^"  ;  a 
thing  ntterly  impossible,  nuless  we  can  become  fully  oonvinoed  that  "  that 
stream"  takes  its  spring  in  a  Being  of  infinitely  higher  love  than  man's  who 
wields  an  infinite  power  of  control  over  the  univene.  "  It  ia  wise,"  •>;■  a 
modern  writer,  "  to  bear  tlte  inevitable,  but  not  wise  to  fael  happier  because 
the  '  steaam-of-tenden<7'  sweeps  away  a  new  treasure  from  our  grasp."  The 
beauty  of  the  readiness  of  praying  people  to  suffer  loss,  lies  in  the  conviction 
that  the  trial  ia  not  the  operation  of  a  law  merely,  but  that  it  ia  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  wise  and  loving  Father.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  highest 
social  culture  of  the  age,  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  made  himself  the  eloquent 
expounder,  has  lost,  through  the  want  of  prayer,  ihe  apell  by  which  humanity 
is  moved,  while  it  still  vainly  strives  to  conjure  with  a  oharm  from  which  all 
the  magic  has  been  stolen  away  t 

,  In  Qie  second  place,  the  religion  of  culture  has  no  eontitftnt  or  appnciative 
appTthention  of  TrulA,  The  Christian  idea  is  that  IVufh  sanctifies,  liberates, 
and  saves  ;  hut  it  ia  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeaua,  contained  in  the  form  of 
sound  words  :  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Those  who  hold  with 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  that  there  is  no  certainty  about  anything — a  statement, 
however,  which  does  not  justify  him  as  an  Agnostic  in  saying  thei«  can  be 
no  oertainty — and  those  who  hold  that  it  is  not  of  the  least  oonsequenoe  what 
we  believe,  so  that  oui  life  is  right,  cannot  be  expected  to  value  truth,  as 
those  do  who  assign  to  it  a  saving  e&eaey.  The  aposUes  of  cnltui«  judge  of 
opinions  or  doctrines,  not  by  their  objective  truth,  but  bytheirnaa,  tlieir  sig- 
nificance, their  importance  in  the  hiatory  of  man.  They  speak  of  systems 
avowedly  falee  aa  being  as  essential  as  truth  itself  to  the  right  development 
of  society  and  the  upward  movement  of  man.  They  boast  of  large  and  com- 
prehensiTe  views.  But  the  width  ia  unreal,  aa  it  ia  just  the  measure  of  the 
mind  of  the  indiTidual  thinker ;  while  no  two  thinkers  can  agree  even  when 
speculating  upon  the  same  point,  truth  being  in  their  hands  as  flnent  and 
formless  as  quickailTer.  How  different  ia  Christianity  with  its  "  one  Lord, 
one  Futh,  one  Baptism  I ' '  Can  we  auppoae  a  religion  without  »  basis  of 
dogma — without  a  positive  body  of  truth  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  religion  of  culture  is  without  a  true  idea  of  th<  cm- 
neelion  betuxeu  truth  and  goodneu.  Hr.  Arnold  is  a  friend  of  the  Church  of 
England,  heaaya,  not  because  it  teaches  religious  truth,  but  because  it  makei 
men  rather  better.  It  ia  anrely  rather  Philistine,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own. 
to  say  that  the  Church  of  Inland  is  little  belter  than  a  police  eatablish- 
ment ;  for  it  has  undoubtedly  another  function  more  worthy  of  it  than  teaching 
goodness,  namely,  teaching  that  Divine  Truth  out  of  whidi  allgoodn«as 
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iprings,  and  from  which  there  is  no  certain  teat  a»  to  nrhat  is  or  is  not 
good.  A  diaciple  of  this  school,  who  regards  Jeans  aa  the  model  of  good. 
nsM  uid  wisdom  for  muTeTsal  man,  says  that  it  is  not  important  or  neoessar; 
to  form  any  opinion  concerning  His  true  nature.  Yet  if  we  cannot  truat  the 
acoonnt  which  Jeans  giveaof  Himself ,  can  we  trust  Him  about  the  ideal  of  good- 
ness for  hnmanit7  f  How  can  we  moold  onr  life  hj  the  ideal  of  one  whoae 
own  life  was  an  illnaion  1  Where  ia  the  guarantee  for  goodness,  if  tmth  is 
of  little  moment  1  Every  day  makes  it  more  plain  that  the  tendency  of  the 
religion  of  culture  is  to  looaen  eur  moral  hold  upon  truth  aa  the  pledge  and 
teat  of  all  that  ia  aapiring,  heroic,  and  good. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  religion  of  culture  ia  without  impiUte.  .  Infidels 
thamselTCB  reoogniae  the  impulse  there  is  in  Christianity.  "The  loTe  of 
Christ  oonatraineth  ua."  What  a  strange  and  onphilosophical  idea  ia  that 
of  Hr.  Lealie  Stephen,  that  the  strength  of  popular  Christianity  lies  in  the 
dread  of  hell !  How  ooold  snch  a  theory  account  for  the  joy  of  the  martyrs 
at  the  stake)  The  assertion  argnea  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  human 
beart  and  of  the  forces  that  move  it.  But  where  ia  the  impulse  supplied 
by  the  religion  of  eultnre  1  Culture  is  preached  as  the  opponent  of 
anarchy,  but  it  has  been  well  ahown  that  culture,  when  divorced  from 
Christian  guidance,  ia  very  liable  to  a  neutral  equipoise,  an  incapacity  to 
resolve,  a  heartlesB  indifference,  which  is  but  another  phase  of  anarchy; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  thing  essentially  critical  and  deatrQctive,  it 
teaches  ns  to  despise  vulgar  errors,  but  does  not  teach  us  to  put  any  great 
confidence  in  any  authority  such  aa  this  imperfect  world  can  show.  It  may 
Wtabliah  an  equilibrium  of  doubt  and  misery ;  bat  it  ia  powerless  for  good. 
All  thia  is  for  want  of  an  impulse.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  1  How 
can  we  have  light  without  a  aonrce  of  light,  joy  without  a  fountain  of  joy, 
peace  without  an  object  of  trust  I  The  sweetness  and  light  which  are 
eihibited  as  the  peculiar  characteristica  of  Hellenic  culture,  as  diatinguished 
bom  Hebraiatio  teaching,  are  excellent  thinga,  no  doubt,  hot  firs  and 
ttrengtli  are  better.  Where  ia  there  a  fire  like  the  love  of  Christ  1  Culture 
may  have  sympathy  with  all  aorta  of  thought  or  feeling  ;  but  it  tends  to 
sliminate  all  force,  leaving  no  muscle  or  will  for  any  good  purpose  or 
pnctical  effective  work. 

Id  the  fifth  place,  the  religion  of  culture  tends  naturally  to  ci/nidtm  and 
Oie  vant  of  tymfxUhy,  It  was  long  ago  remariced  of  thia  school  that,  by 
tending  to  make  self-culture  everything,  it  ended  id  Goethe's  goapel  of  a 
heartless  intelleetnal  indifference.  It  begets  a  pasaionate  contempt  for  all 
fonns  of  enthnsiasm,  and  especially  for  that  which  seems  to  be  philanthropic. 
It  is  luggestive  to  reflect,  however,  following  the  remark  of  a  leading  jcnmal, 
that  in  dealing  with  all  public  questions  which  touch  upon  public  morality 
ind  the  love  of  man,  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who  are  influenced  by 
popular  Christianity,  are  invariably  right,  and  tlie  cynical  men  of  culture  are 
iaTaiiably  wrong.  We  see  illustrationa  of  the  fact  in  the  anti-alaveiy 
citations,  in  the  empathy  shown  by  the  former  with  the  Northern  States  of 
Aiurica,  in  the  feeling  excited  among  them  by  the  Jamaica  masaacres, 
Ukd  by  the  Tnrkiah  atrocities  iu  Bulgaria.      The  men  of  cultate  were 
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viOQg  OH  all  these  queatioiu.  A  ]ate  traveller  unoag  Airioui  trib«i 
defends  oaanihaliim  and  polygamy.  He  is  a  &ee  thinker.  Agun  aoA 
again,  tha  men  of  culture  have  been  fonnd  wanting  in  Uiat  reveremM, 
generoaitgr  and  respect  for  Uie  weak  and  poor,  which  ia  one  of  Hm  dceptit 
prindples  of  ChiiatiBnity ;  while  they  have  aa  ofUn  enrolled  themaelvei, 
to  the  aoandal  of  jnatice  and  komanitj,  among  the  apologiita  <i  tiioM 
who  have  been  the  mermleaa  deBtro3rerB  of  life,  the  violston  of  hnnwn 
rights  and  public  law.  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith  tella  ua  ^lat  a  zealous  servKat  <i 
sdenoeaaid  toAgaosiE  that  the  age  of  real  civilisation  would  hava  began  when 
Tonoould  goontaodshootanuuiforKientificpurposes.  FoorLoidAmbcale; 
thought  that  Agnoatidam  would  afford  a  compensatioB  to  its  votary  for  tlw 
loss  of  Guth,  in  the  quickened  love  of  man  which  would  be  the  result  of  tha 
liberated  energy  needed  formerly  by  the  loveof  Ood.  What  a  vain  imagina- 
tion !  What  is  humviity  1  As  one  school  of  sdantifio  ealture  counts  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  different  species  of  uuui,  where  is  the  bmid  of 
nni^  between  them  or  the  olaim  to  mutual  help  or  love  1  The  rdipcmof 
cnltun  has  never  yet  founded  a  school  of  benevolence.  We  rosy  be  quite 
certain  that  when  tha  religion  ol  Christ  is  displaced  by  the  Teligicm  cf 
culture,  sooibI  jnstioe  and  generosity  to  the  weak,  will  foUow  it  from  the 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  religion  of  culture  is  uriiliovi  a  high  mortUity,  Ws 
do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  apostles  of  culture  set  forth  a  lofty  ideal,  but 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  is  borrowed  in  its  essential  features  from  Christiaiiity. 
It  was  the  remark  of  John  Foster  that  Christ's  moral  instmotions  had  been 
commonly  adopted  by  irrcIigiDus  men,  and  had  even  improved  iofidela  them- 
selves. But,  generally  speaking,  the  religion  of  culture  produces  a  oharactet 
on  which  moral  obligations  sit  rather  loosely,  and  moral  oonaideratioiu 
are  but  little  regarded.  What  other  impression  can  we  draw  &om  that 
division  of  human  life,  according  to  which,  while  the  Habraistio  teaching  is 
held  to  cover  four-fifths  of  life,  and  the  Hellonistic  only  one-lifth,  yet  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  case  of  coUisicxi,  for  the  notion  of  rigjit  asserting  its 
supremacy  orer  the  notion  of  beauty )  Does  not  the  biography  of  culture 
confirm  this  impression  )  Principal  Shairpst^s — "  Goethe,  the  high  priest  of 
culture,  loathes  Luther,  the  preacherof  righteousness."  But  what  else  can 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  was  indifferent  to  all  moral  relations,  who  was 
cruel  and  unprincipled  in  his  treatment  of  beautiful  and  loving  women,  «ho 
contracted  a  disgraceful  alliance  with  a  low-bom  woman  whom  he  married 
only  a  short  time  before  her  death.  Even  Mill  had  a  deep  dislike  to  Goeths's 
moral  charaeter ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  G.  H.  Lewes  and  othera  to  vindicate 
the  great  poet  against  his  own  self-aocnsations  only  show  the  moral  reoklsM- 
ness  of  the  apostles  of  coltnre  in  their  determination  to  sacrifioe  morality 
to  art^  Then,  there  is  soother  sdiool  of  culture  which  believes  man 
to  be  a  bundle  of  sensations,  whose  morally  is  a  system  of  selfisb- 
ness,  and  whose  tendenoiefl  are  toward  a  government  of  foroe  nndiecksd 
by  sentiment  or  affection.  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith  has  said  that  aocie^ 
may  have  ''a  bad.  quarter  of  an  hour"  if  the  Materialists  can  get 
the   wwld  only  for   a   time    into   their  hands.      There   ia  nothing,  he 
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1^1,  to  Ratram  the  ordinuy  aelfiihiiew  of  man  and  to  induoe  him,  in 
eba  abMOW  of  actual  coerdon,  to  oaoiifice  hii  personal  deiirea  to  the 
pnblio  good.  Let  ua  ask,  in  a  werd,  who  are  they  who  make  ench  incon- 
MniBntly  thorp  diatinctioM  between  right  and  wrong  t — diatinotiona  which 
10  often  trsveno  the  coursa  of  political  oipadiency  J  Not  the  men  of 
cnltore.  One  of  thenuelvei  admita  that  the  dogmatio  atrifos  of  the  chaTohes 
in  but  the  eipresaion  of  a  wi«h  to  aet  np  a  higher  etendard  of  right  and 

In  the  aeventh  plaoa,  the  religion  of  cnlturo  ahowa  ita  weakneaa  in  the 
pramee  ofiorrowand  dtath.  People  of  culture  too  often  find  a  heaven  in 
Ihair  little  world  of  art,  beanty,  poetry,  and  aong,  while  they  aeem  to  care 
Kttle  for  that  religion  which  rebokea  their  too  selfiah  enjoymenta.  Yet  how 
many  of  them  are  made,  exceptionally,  to  feel  the  emptineaa  of  life  I  The 
nligion  of  ooltnra  ia  too  often  the  religion  of  donbt,  and  donbt  is  misery. 
One  of  the  school  glorifies  doubt,  even  "the  donbt  that  weeps,  that 
loffaia,  that  bleeds,"  aa  a  religion  in  itself ;  and  another  makes  it  the' high- 
way to  truth  wad  happiness.  We  admit  that  doubt  has  ita  place  in  hnman 
■peonlatiou— Richard  Baxter  himself  saying  that  "nothing  iamore  firmly 
believed,  than  that  which  hath  onoe  been  doubted"— but  it  is  a  provisional 
itate,  and  ia  full  of  diatreaa  while  it  lasttf.  However  it  may  be,  the  religion 
of  culture  has  few  elements  of  coosolation. 

Take  only  the  highest  examplea.  Goethe  said  thht  during  hia  long  life  he 
had  not  spent  four  happy  days.  Humboldt  w«i  a  man  entirely  free  fromthe 
vices  or  orimea  ^at  have  often  stained  the  lives  of  men  of  genius,  yet  he  was 
far  from  a  happy  man,  though  he  waa  the  idol  of  hia  age  and  country:  He 
ujt :  "  Badnesa  and  displeaanre  of  the  world  hare  inoreaaed  in  me.  The 
atmoaphere  to  me  ia  gloomy  and  forbidding.  It  ia  hard  to  be  Humboldt  and 
to  be  obliged  to  confeas  this  at  the  aommit  of  honour  and  the  fulnesa  of  glory. " 
We  have  lately  had  the  biography  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  Peaaimist 
phihiaopher,  whose  principle  was,  "  it  ia  aafer  to  tmat  fear  than  faith,"  and 
*ho  aocordingly  passed  a  wretched  life  of  melancholy  and  diatmat,  with 
pistols  always  near  him  to  protect  him  against  imaginary  enemies.  Ra 
would  never  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  barber,  and  he  dreaded  epidemics. 
How  differeat  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  eminent  ChriatianB  in  all  the  walks 
of  literatoro,  aoience,  and  philosophy  I  The  religion  of  culture  haa  no  word 
of  hope  or  comfort  for  the  dying  day.  When  Schopenhauer  waa  dying  he 
•ud,  in  apite  of  all  hia  Buddhittm,  "Death  holds  for  me  no  Nirtdna," 
Humboldt  apeaks  of  the  terror  of  having  reached  seventy-six  years  of  age. 
How  different  the  worda  of  an  aged  divine  lately  dep^^ed,  "  I  am  on  the 
bright  aide  of  seventy  I"  Strauss,  who  died  not  long  ago,  acknowledged  his 
foilomnesa  and  desolation  ;  acknowledged  that  he  felt  alone  in  the  univeiae, 
with  no  high  intelligence  to  protectoroara  for  him,  with  no  hope  b^ond  the 
gTave^  and,  meanwhile,  he  said  he  felt  the  cruel  indifierenoe  of  Nature. 
Poeby  and  muaic  were  his  on^  solace. 

Mr.  Gr^  will  not  demand  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  from  those 
who  have  not  his  inatdnct,  though  it  is  to  him  the  moat  credible  belief.  Will 
BO«e  so  far  and  no  farther.    Thiaia  all  or  nearly  all  that  the  religioa  of  ooltnn 
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oaa  do  fora  world  of  dying  men.  For  the  sick  of  heart  then  ii  no  Iwaling, 
for  the  atniggling spirit  no  guidance,  and  for  the  dying  hour  nolight  fromi 
world  beyond.  How  different  the  experience  of  the  great  Apoatle — "  I  tm 
now  ready  to  be  offerad,  and  the  time  of  my  departnre  ia  at  hand ;  hence- 
fortli  there  ia  laid  np  for  me  a  crown  of  righteonmen  " — "  willing  nUbcr,  tc  \» 
absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord !  " 


Bt    thb    Rev.    W.    Skutner. 


Thb  ^  ia  foil  of  oomplainta.  We  hear  them  in  the  field  and  in  the  high- 
way :  in  the  *treet  and  on  the  exchange ;  in  the  oottoge  and  in  the  hall ; 
in  the  parlour  and  in  the  ihop  :  in  the  pnlpit  and  in  the  pew :  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  oluba.  Yonng  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  nnleamed, 
•how  a  delight  in  horling  their  inreotiTei  at  anything  and  everything  which 
for  the  moment  seem  to  be  advene  to  their  chenobed  hopea  or  their  lelM 
detirea.  In  spite  of  apprehenaiona  never  realiaed,  and  dark  piophedei 
never  fulfilled,  the  world  goea  on  crowding  ita  horizon  with  impending 
itonn  and  filling  the  air  with  aognries  of  ill 

There  ia  lome  ground,  therefore,  for  those  who  affirm  that  complaining  ii  * 
oonatitutional  defect  of  humanity.  Without  a  doubt,  certain  phyaiaal  oondi- 
tiona,  more  or  lesa  abiding,  do  impel  some  to  tlie  gloomy  aide ;  but  it  needi  no 
searching  inveatigation  to  reach  the  conclosioii  that  complaining  ia  genenllf 
the  result  of  a  shortsighted  and  ignoble  habit  of  discontent.  Homan  Qaton 
ia  petulant  as  a  little  child,  and  is  very  spt  to  burst  into  passionate  tears  or 
Qjigovemable  anger  whenever  its  sli^test  wish  ia  orossed,  albeit  that  vary 
wish,  if  gratified,  might  work  its  ruin.  Your  confirmed  complainer  is  *" 
ill-starred  fellow  :  circomstanoes  are  ever  set  for  him  in  an  adverse  currant, 
buainess  is  alw^s  at  its  lowest  ebb,  friends  misunderstaod  lum,  society  does 
not  i^preoiate  his  worth,  and  he  ia  not  so  very  much  astonished  at  it  afUr 
all,  for  aooiety,  he  saya  (Church  as  well  as  State)  is  rotten  to  the  core.  Bii 
pathway  through  life  has  been  a  rough  one.  Every  morning  impalpabla 
shadows  hang  oat  their  terrors  for  him,  and  under  every  shadow  as  it  fsU> 
he  buries  a  cherished  hope.  Hie  low  monotone  of  his  miserable  existeon 
might  be  expressed  in  Longfellow's  lines  : — 

"Ur  Uie  ia  odd  and  dotk  Mid  diMij : 
It  iiiiu,  uid  tha  wind  b  lurar  wvaiy. 
llj  thooghB  itill  ding  to  tha  moDMaring  pait. 
Bnt  tha  hopss  at  j-onth  fall  thick  In  tha  blut 
And  Ihi  daji  *n  duk  mud  iieiij.' 

Happily  all  complainera  are  not  confirmed,  and  it  ia  in  the  hope  of  resell- 
ing such  and  saving  them  from  themselves,  that  these  words  are  written- 
"  But  am  t  never  to  complain  at  oil  1"  exclaims  one.  Am  I  to  beoonw  * 
necesiitarian,  and  meet  the  shook  of  life  with  stoical  indifference,  thankful 
if  I  oaa  stand  H,  and  perfectly  resigned  if  it  knocks  me  down  I    If  yon  do, 
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n  laawer,  it  will  be  At  the  expeue  of  your  mond  intogritj  and  your 
ipiritul  life.  There  are  times  when  we  sxe  called  upon  to  cty  aloud  and 
iput  not  ftnd  to  make  our  diicontent  very  numifett  until  the  caoBe  of  it  be 
imoTed.  All  injuetice  and  opprewion,  be  they  political,  aooial,  or  domestic ; 
iH  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  of  the  diMsharge  of  duty,  of  the  ties  of 
tirothsihood,  and  of  every  deecription  of  vice  and  eio,  call  npon  na  by  their 
very  sziitence  for  a  righteous  indignation  and  a  resolate  crusade  against 
tliein.  To  silence  the  cry  of  complaint  against  these  things  is  in  a  measure 
•t  lesst  to  acquiesce  in  them. 

Ulan,  again,  ''faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  Love — quick-eyed, 
tir-seeing,  unselfish  lore — may  at  times  have  occasion  to  complain  somewhat 
UHariy.  The  object  so  fondly  cherished  may  be  dragging  the  plumes  of 
uinhood  in  the  alime  of  sin,  or  may  have  swerved  from  the  path  of 
Kctitude.  What  can  love  do,  knowing  the  inevitable  end,  but  complain  ; 
tritieiao,  if  you  will,  sorrowfully  but  lovingly,  in  the  hope  of  securing  amend- 
ment }    This  may  be  the  beginning  of  nobler  experiences. 

But  such  oomplsining  is  not  what  we  complain  of ;  it  is  the  complaining 
if  lelfishueas,  indolenoe,  tmd  vanity  againat  which  we  protest.  More  or  less, 
>e  are  all  apt  to  give  way  to  complaining,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
HI  to  look  at  the  unreasonableness,  the  unmanliness,  and  the  sin  of  it,  in 
|>Tder  that  we  may  never  oome  under  its  condemnation.  In  as  few  words 
H  possible  we  will  try  to  show  that  the  complainer,  as  we  have  defiued 
lum,  is  a  sinner  in  a  threefold  relation. 

Be  in  a  rinttfr  agoiiut  Society.  Society,  as  we  undentand  it,  a  com- 
atmity  of  human  beings  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nature,  a  nature 
which  is  as  weak  aa  it  is  strong.  To  lessen  the  smart  if  not  the  number  of  Iha 
UI>  of  life  and  to  add  to  its  comfort,  is  one  of  Heaven's  best  boons  to  our 
uifol  race.  Society  may  exist,  and  doubtless  does  exist,  in  every  clime  and 
in  every  nation,  but  it  con  only  reach  its  perfect  development  under  the 
fostering  iufiuenoes  of  Christianity ;  and  for  this  reason  that  Christianity 
iione,  in  contradistinction  to  every  system  of  religioa  and  every  code  of 
Uws,  written  or  onwritten,  contains  the  elements  neoessary  for  its  cohesion — 
>  perfect  system  of  ethics  inbreathed  with  a  divine  life,  an  uncompromising 
denial  of  self  for  the  good  of  others,  and  a  chivalrous  protection  of  the  weak 
and  such  as  have  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  life.  Society  in  our  land  is 
more  or  less  Christianised,  and  thus  we  have  it  in  many  stages  and  phases  of 
Its  development ;  bat  the  complainer,  be  he  in  what  grade  he  may,  always 
exerts  a  deleterious  effect  upon  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  is 
the  proverbial  wet  blanket,  which  if  it  does  not  chill  you  to  the  bone;by  a 
touch,  yet  fills  the  atmosphere  with  a  humidity  which  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  temperature  of  every  one's  feelings .  Let  that  man  be  devoutly 
thankful  who  escapes  if  with  a  mental  catarrh.  Our  complaining  friend 
puun  out  his  cornucopia  of  lamentation  and  anathema,  heedles^of  the 
eenntive  ear  or  the  sympathetic  heart.  He  is  a  Jeremiah  and  a  Jonah 
rolled  into  one,  and  feels  that  he  does  well  to  be  angry  with  the  treatment 
he  ncciTes  at  the  hands  of  men  and  the  feet  of  circumstances.  A  child  can 
Mc  that  your  complainer  is  the  most  selfish  of  men :  his  talk  is  of  nobody 
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Knd  of  noUiiiig  that  doM  not  affect  Uauelf ;  from  bdund  hi«  qlautia 
■pectsolea  all  wem  to  him  of  tlia  ume  nokl;  oiAoxa,  ft  ooloni  which  ubta 
oDty  to  Amtor  him.  ^ndi  selGihsGU,  to  om  anoihm'  fignre,  ia  Qwmoit 
effactnAl  disturber  of  Kxietj,  and  might  fairly  be  called  the  Mdal  dyBMnila 
capkblQ  of  KBtteriug  to  the  fonr  viadi  of  heaven  the  moat  oompaet  dnilc 
«nr  formed  hy  the  parade  of  w«alth  6r  the  opell  of  geniiu.  How  differant 
IB  the  effeot  Tipoo  others  of  thoae  bri^t  mumy  beings  whom  we  aamatimu 
meet — alas  !  that  it  ahonld  be  ao  rarelT^ — in  aociet^.  Tbtiy  eome  like  a  ipriiig 
morning  aoattering  lig^t  everTwhere,  while  the  air  is  Tocal  with  mniicud 
the  atmoaphere  satunted  with  oEone.  Thef  have  their  tronblea  like  other 
people,  but  their  tronblee  seem  only  aa  April  ■howen,  thej  weep  than- 
aelree  bright  again,  and  earth  and- air  and  ek^  ate  the  riober  forthui. 
!nieM  hopeful  people  are  the  salt  of  socie^,  and  where  ahould  we  be  if  Omj 
ahonld  lose  thrar  aalteeeB  ? 

TItt  complainer  tin*  agamtt  ike  Chvr^.     If  it  is  a  miafmrtane  to  meet  witb 
ft  oomplainer  in  general  socnty,  much  more  lo  ia  it  to  meet  with  one  in  the 
Ofanreh,  fbrmore  than  in  the  former,  the  peaoe  and  proaperi^  tit  the  littar 
depends  npon  the  hopefulneaa  and  the  one-mindednen — to  nie  an  apostolic 
ezpiMdon — of  ita  members.  In  eooiet^,  men  csa  at  the  most  exdiange  Jwnti- 
menta  ;  bnt  in  tbe  Ohnn^,  heart  throbs  in  Bjnnpathy  with  heurt  in  the  wotsfc^    . 
andtheaerrioeof  the  one  Qod  and  Father  of  alL     Worship  lerela  all  diitiBC    j 
tions  of  life  and  individual  worth,  for  the  worahip  of  a  churoh  is,  or  sheold  H    I 
one  breath  of  adoration,  one  wrestling  of  human  weokneas  witii  DiTisa 
■teength.    One  diaaatiafied,  qnemlons  sool,    out   of   kannony   whh  tlu    : 
MJiar  wonhippers,  ma;  be  compared  to  one  man  of  a  compai^  who  ban    | 
IgUhered  round  am  electric  machine  ;  instead  of  preaentiog  to  hia  neigkhoet 
on  either  side  of  htm  a  naked  manly  hand,  he  offers  to  eaeh  of  tiiem  in    . 
insulator,  and  tiie  commtmion,  the  fellowship  with  the  mystic  epbit,  b 
broken.  ' 

It  iiiio oncommon  drcmnstanoe  in  the  history  of  small  ehnrtdiea  tbit 
one  member  acta  the  unhappy  part  of  the  fly  in  the  apothecary's  obit-    j 
meat.    At  the  prayer  meeting  he  is  for  ever  telling  the  Lord  about  tbe    | 
akotteomhiga,  backalidings,  and  ains  of  Hia  people.     They  are  oold-heirtadi 
selfiidi,  voridfy,  nnbeliering.    The  Ohnrch  is  like  "  the  dry  and  psidiad 
earth  " :  its  glorious  bean^  ia  faded,  withravd  up  :  an  offence  tor  Ood  uA    , 
man  to  look  npon.    Groaning  in  spirit,  he  says  : — 

"  Idok  bow  nr  giDtd  hara  balaw, 

Paul  of  thtH  trilling  U>Jt :  i 

Our  oouli  oui  nalth^  By  uor  go  I 

To  Mdi  eUnul  Jf^f." 

nien  there  comes  the  wailing  cry,  ■'  How  long,  O  Lord,  bow  long  t " 

The  same  sad  tale  is  repeated  when  the  afiurs  of  the  Ohuich  are  dif-    | 
cnsaed  in  public  or  in  prirata.      If  theae  aie  in  a  proaparous  oonditiMi. 
the  spiritual  prosperity,  he  is  aorry  to  remark,  is  not  in  the  same  pn-    i 
portian  I  and  if  there  is  "  a  ahaking  among  the  dry  bones,"  aa  he  tanni 
it,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  departure  from  the  apostolic  rule,  that  all  tbingi 
should  "  be  done  decently  and  in  order."    How,  it  is  the  ministw  lAo  i> 
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nM  for  coldness  and  dolness  in  the  pulpit,  or  for  inActiritr  out  of  it, 
(Dd  tuna,  tke  oongi^atiou  or  offioa-beoren  are  spoken  of  u  hanging  like  dsad 
voghta  npon  the  minister's  heart.  The  etnnplainer  is  ever  seeing  evils  to 
b«  nmoved  and  work  to  be  done,  but  he  doe«  not  so  much  as  touch  one  or 
tha  other  with  hi*  own  little  fingei- 

A  nther  anonialons  feature  may  he  seen  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
modsmJaramiahs  in  matters  eodensotia^ ;  with  tiie  bridge  of  their  denomina- 
tion worn  censpionoiislj  npon  tiior  brewit  while  Hixy  flaunt  their  celonn  in 
tba  face  of  Christendom,  thej  are  yet  found  pouring  out  bitter  Umentations 
tqnn  the  state  of  matters  within  Hieir  own  church,  and  at  the  same  time 
Isodiog  anoth^  system  and  people  to  the  skies.  Why,  we  ask,  do  they  in 
the  Dante  of  all  that  is  honest  and  manly,  XMteiTe  the  p*y  of  a  church  whose 
HTTSots  the;  profeas  to  be,  but  against  which  they  can  writeand  ^leak  such 
hitter  things*  and  why  do  they  not  take  thenuelres  o£F  at  onoe  to  the  system 
thsf  areissTsr  tsed  of  praising  1  Whydo.th^  Bt«nd  ^vering  on 
tba  fan&k,  and  fear  to  launch  away  1  In  Uia  name  of  God,  cries  '  many 
an  hpaeit.WhTgJish  heart.  Come  ont  and  let  as. see  what  stnff  yon  are 
iBsds  of. 

We Jiavwa  tSU  more  serimu  eharge  to  prefer^ against  the  oomplainer :  Se 
miwgaiiut  hi*-0i>A.  In  the,/Enl{iIacehe'r^eots  upon  His  Wisdom.  Onr 
wmplainH:  nuy  be.  one  whoae  health  or  worldly  prospects  depend  in  a 
ipsdalmMmar  upon  the  weatiier,  and  just  hear  him  'on  what  seems  to  be 
an  nnfirvovrable  day.  It  rains,  if  snows,  the^  is  a  drought,  the  wind  blows 
fiDmtheaaatitniay.be,  sndhe  is  proetratedwith  apprehensioD.  His  oropa 
viUbebad.  his  buineas  will  suffer ;  or  his  health  will  fiul.  What  is  this 
but  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  1  It  ia  as  much  as  if  the  creature 
ssid-r-were  I  Ood,  I  should  nuaag«  the  r^{ulation  of  the  weather  better 
then  that.  There  is  no  doabt  that  if  this  Isnguags  were,  thus  translated  to 
(he  grumbler,  he  would  tremble  at  the  thought,  or  resent  the  interpre- 
tstion  sa  false,  but,  neTwtheleas,  so  standa  the  nuTanushed  truth  of  the 
Bsttor. 

Bat  further,  « reflection  is  oast  by  the  unreasoning  eomplainer  upon  His 
nostgtonous  attribute.  Lore.  It  is  a  timeot  severe  trial.  A  dark  shadow 
hss  fallen  upon  one  member  of  a  household,  end  he  is  a  lunatic  ;  death  has 
rifled  the  home  of  its  sweetest  and  beat,  or  a  painful  malady  has  wrestled 
with  the  husband  and  father  and  thrown  him  upon  a  bed  of  languishii^. 
The  heart  of  the  sufferer,  or  the  hesrts  of  his  friends,  sre  filled  with  a 
nsmaless  anguish.  "Why  has  oome  this  smart  I  "  cries  the  agonised  heart. 
"If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  Would  Ood  that  ereryono 
could  add,  "  Nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done  !  "  But  in  the 
majori^  of  instances,  the  spirit  rises  and  swells  with  doubting  thoughts,  the 
horisen  da^ens,  the  stars  disappear,  and  the  soul  is  driven  on  into  a  dark, 
unlmddsn  night.  In  not  a  few  instances  that  night  haa  been  followed  by 
no  meaning,  for  "the  bright  and  morning  star"  was  never  able  to  penetrate 
the  ^oom.  Many  have  sailed  into  a  dim  twilight,  hoping  yet  to  see  a  divine 
raason,  yet  never  nmHiiug  to  complain  and  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
certainty  of  ike  Divine  love.     They  seem  incapable  of  getting  ont  of  the 
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Uionght,  if  Qod  i*  perfect  Iots,  if  He  hu  no  pluanre  in  Hii  creatnre'a  pun, 
why  doM  He  allow  me  to  aufier  ilxoa  1 

"Abmni  wadoBbttbaiUulagikln, 
Bhu  thiongh  our  ihiidowi  of  olbiiu. 
And  dnwn  with  mx  poor  chUdidi  orlta 
The  ondl*  hymn  of  Mndlj  ProrldiOM." 

BleHed  ia  the  heart  that  itilla  th«voioa  of  its  coinpluiit,  and  looking  up  to 
Qod,  if  throogh  blinding  team,  aayi,  "  Thou  doeat  all  thinga  well ;  on  Um 
other  ahore  I  may  tu,  help  me  on  thii  to  belitve." 

In  the  laot  piece,  the  compUimng  we  have  deprecated  casta  a  raflectioD 
npon  the  Justice  of  God.  He  who  ia  preenrnptnoiu  enough  to  eritidM 
Ood'a  (Bering  and  goremment  of  the  world  in  natnre  and  Proridence 
with  leapect  to  himaelf,  if  we  may  make  the  diatinction,  nrtnally  (a;i : 
Ood  haa  not  meted  out  to  me  eren-handed  joatice.  There  ia  my  nw^boar, 
aworidly,  godleaa  man,  hiaeyea  stand  ont  with  fatneaa,  he  haa  all  that  heart 
and  Bool  oan  wiah,  he  haa  no  trouble,  and  look  at  me  I  I,  who  strire  to  be 
upright  and  Godfearing,  aeem  to  have  all  the  loaa  and  all  the  trouble  that  ha 
ahoiild  hare,  in  addition  to  tnj  fair  ahare.  Ia  that  right}  Kow,  a*ei7 
man  and  woman  moat  have  made  this  compariaon,  and  paid  aeriooi  atten- 
tion to  the  problem.  We  venture  to  remark  that  the  only  way  to  reach  tba 
•olntion  ia  to  follow  the  example  of  David  nnder  like  dxcomatances,  and  ga 
into  the  aanctowy  of  God,  thatia,  into  God'a  preeenoe,  and  think  the  matttr 
oTer  there.  Two  thooghta  will  ariae  and  put  to  aileuoe  all  donbta.  Han 
I  leaa  than  I  deaerve  1  Have  I  done  anything  to  merit  thoea  Uaaiiigi 
which  He  haa  withheld  from  me  t  What  heart,  remembraing  iH  ita  caldnMa, 
ita  weakmeaa,  ita  fiaotnationa,  to  aay  nothing  of  ita  ains,  wiU  dare  but  to 
anawer  emphatioally,  No.  He  haa  not  dealt  with  me  na  I  deeerre.  He 
haa  been  infinite  in  mercy.  The  aecond  thought  ia,  Do  n^  disappointmenta 
or  my  tooublea  onbinmber  my  bleaainga  I  Am  I  ao  poor  aa  I  imagine  I  He 
who  will  honeatly  weigh  hia  circnmatanoea  will  find  that  hia  trouUea  kiA 
the  beam,  and  that  if  he  would  number  np  hia  bleaainga  he  cannot,  for 
they  are  aa  the  aand  of  the  aea  for  multitude.  "  Oh  that  men  wonld  praiM 
the  Lord  for  Hia  goodneaa,  and  Hia  wonderful  worka  to  the  children  of 

I^t  every  one,  then,  eapecially  every  Ohriatian,  look  more  at  the  brigU 
side  of  hia  life  than  at  the  dark,  rejoicing  exceedingly  at  the  format,  and 
aaying  with  Whittier  of  the  latter, — 


0[  hen  01  thin,  mart  be  tho  tuti  ihal  co 
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Jab's  ^ts&mrxn  about  iinuelf  u  s  ieltefrer. 

Br  Ezv.  Da.  Guthbik. 


Feoh  Job'a  loi^png  for  a  permanent  memorial,  and  Job'i  testimony  to  the 
Bedeemer,  we  now  turn  to  the  testimony  which  the  patriarch  has  to  give 
oonceming  hinuelf .  They  all  rerolve  on  one  axle — fatth.  His  objectiTe 
faith  we  Mw  in  our  last.    It  is  his  subjective  faith  with  which  we  have  now 

I.  Job's  futh  was  hit  oum ;  intensely  persona]  and  appropriating :  "  I 
know  that  my  Bedeemerliveth" — not  Adam's,  Abel's,  or  Noah's  Redeemer, 
(Hrtmarely  "  the  Bedeemer  of  Ood's  elect"— bnt  " my  Bedoemer."  Leas 
than  this  would  have  been  leas  tiian  tlie  faith  "  that  overcometh  ;"  and  the 
bearer  of  a  Gospel  too  stinted  to  warrant  this  would  have  been  to  him  the 
most  miserable  of  all  his  "  miserable  comforters."  Snoh  little  words  as 
"my  "are  the  life  and  nerve  of  faith's  vocabulaij.  Had  Job  been  called  on 
to  reoonnder  his  manifesto  before  Tm-mling  it  to  the  sonlptor  to  engrave  in 
the  rock,  that  little  word  "  my  "  would  have  been  the  last  he  would  bare 
consented  to  canoeL  It  denoted  his  last  hold,  or  grasp,  to  forego  which 
would  be  utter  min,  and  to  retain  which  waa  not  only  safety  but 
mfinitnde  of  good.  His  health  and  wealth  were  gcme ;  his  children 
»«e  gone;  and  as  those  "miserable  comforters"  showed,  his  last 
friendships  had  disappeared.  His  wife  indeed  remained,  and  inex- 
pmaibly  much  would  that  have  meant  had  she  but  remained  as  a 
wife ;  bnt  she  remained  to  be  only  his  cmelest  cross,  and  to  embitter, 
bf  her  godless  counsels,  his  woeful  days.  His  only  hold  then  was 
to  cling  to  the  Redeemer  as  his  Oum,  his  One,  his  All ;  and  to  Him  he  idung 
u  with  a  death'a-grasp,  with  the  tenacity  of  true,  appropriating,  personid 
fiith,  while  his  nearest  and  dearest  abandoned  him,  while  his  dependents 
rsTiled  him,  and  the  wreck  of  his  wonted  grandeur  lay  strewn  all  around 

Thus  did  Job.  Thus  let  us  do.  Our  warrant  is  not  what  we  find  in  our- 
•slves,  as  better  than  others,  or  even  as  better  than  our  former  selves,  but 
in  the  precious  Oospel  trath  that  Qod  is  to  us  "  the  God  of  peace  "  as  the 
God  snd  Father  and  gracious  Giver  of  that  diviua-human  Redeemer  "  who 
gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  and  therefore  for  us.  In  the  pure  efful- 
gsnce  of  this  "  glorions  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  in  "  words  legible  only 
bj  the  light  they  give,"  without  any  reflex  or  circuitous  regard  to  out  own 
npsriencea,  which  would  only  stir  dust  before  our  eyes,  faith  sees  in  Jesns 
aUit  wants,  and  straightway  exclaims,  with  Job,  "My  Redeemer  !  " — with 
Thomas,  "My  Lord  and  my  Qod  '.  " — with  Paul,  "  He  loved  nu,  and  gave 
Hinuelf  for  ms/"  And  with  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and  the  true  and 
S°od  of  all  times,  who  never  tire  of  harping  on  that  same  string :  "  I  will 
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love  Thee,  0  Lord,  1117 strength.  The  Lord  u  1117  rook,  mnd  1117  lortnn,  and 
mj  dalirerer ;  my  Qod,  my  Btiength,  in  irhum  I  irill  tnut ;  my  bacUer,  ukd 
the  horn  of  my'ulvation,  aiid  my  high  towar." 

II.  Job's  faith  had  a  atrength  and  conustency  that  amonntod  to  faiov- 
Udge.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  not  I  tnut,  I  hope,  or  «Tai  I 
believe,  but  "  I  know."  "  If  we  recuve  the  witnen  of  man,  tlie  witnaM  tt 
■  God  ii  greater."  For  thia  reaun,  and  beoaoM  that  witosM,  or  Goapd  teati- 
mony,  is  so  self-Inminoos,  and  so  adapted  to  our  case,  the  Uth  of  it  ii  called 
in  Scripture  not  only  the  belief  but  "  the  knoteUdge  of  the  truth."  And  the 
favourite  language  of  faith  haa  ever  been  "  I  Imow."  Thxm  Uartha  says, "  I 
know  that  my  brother  shall  rise  again."  Thus  Paul  says,  "  I  knoto  in  whom 
I  have  believed  "  ;  and  in  this  aame  certitude  of  faith  Job  here  says,  "  I 
hitoio  that  my  Redeemer  livetfa."  Of  all  knowledge  thia  is  the  daepeat, 
the  best,  and  the  last.  Biahop  Beveridge,  on  his  deathbed,  lost  all  know- 
ledge of  his  friends.  "  Do  you  know  ms  I "  aaked  one  of  his  chief  clerical 
brethren,  "  Who  are  you } "  waa  the  blank  reply ;  and  on  being  told  who, 
he  rejoined,  "I  do  not  know  you."  The  same  experiment  was  repeated 
with  another  friend  ;  and  even  with  hia  own  wife  ;  in  both  caoes  with  the 
same  result.  The  happy  thought  then  occurred  to  one  of  these  friends  to  aik, 
"  Well,  Biahop  Beveridgei  do  yon  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1 "  "  Jeans 
Cluiat  1 "  exclaimed  he  in  reply,  revived  by  the  charm  that  lay  in  that  name  of 
oamea :  ''Yea,  I  have  known  Him  these  forty  years.  Precious  Saviour.' 
He  is  my  only  hope." 

Ah,  how  many,  on  thia  vital  theme,  have  failed  to  rise  above  the  foggy 
horizon  of  vague  and  half-whispered  hopes  to  that  spiritual  empyrean 
whera  faith  becomes  knowledge.  These  vague  hopes  may  suffice  while  fair 
weather  lasts,  but  the  storm,  though  far  less  violent  than  that  which  beat  on 
Job,  will  snap  them  like  a  spider's  web.  A  thread  may  seem  to  bind  a  giaut 
while  he  sleeps ;  but  let  him,  Sanuou-like,  awake  and  shake  himself,  and 
what  will  it  avail  J  A  cord  may  seem  to  moor  a  man-of-war  while  it  reata 
motionleaa  on  the  placid  deep,  but  Uie  alighteat  movement  parts  it  like  gos- 
samer. That  fierce  tornado  wrenched  &om  Jab  his  earthly  all,  and  teased 
everything  dear  to  him  in  sportive  fury  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Uooring 
after  mooring  gave  way,  including  tender  ties  that  intertwined  themselves 
with  his  very  heart-atringa  ;  but  one  yet  remained — the  mooring  of  faith, 
faith  strong  to  the  degree  of  knowledge — and  with  it  hope,  that  "  anchor  of 
the  soul  both  sura  and  atedfaat."  That  waa  all,  bat  that  waa  enough- 
enough  to  live  with,  enough  to  die  with.  "By  faith  we  atand."  "By  faith 
wewalk."  By  faith  we  nm,  "looking  unto  Jesus."  By  faith  we  triumph, 
for  the  conffiet  ia  a  "  fight  of  faith,"  and  "  thia  is  the  victory  that  orei- 
oometh  the  world,  evcai  onr  faith."  We  "overcome  through  the  blood  of  the 
lAmb,"  or  through  faith  in  the  Bedeemer  and  Hia  ransom.  Such  power 
lies  in  the  watchword,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed." 

III.  It  is  thus  already  manifest  that  Job's  faith  was  of  a  fibre  that  was 
proof  agmntl  ail  toirUdy  Mol,  even  to  the  taat  and  the  wont.  New  was 
man  so  tried  aa  he,  except  his  Antitype,  "  the  Man  of  Sorrowa."  Thii  very 
cbi^tOT  ooutaina  ao  affecting  recital  of  his  woea,  culminating  in  the  moat 
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pbiaHvt  of  criea  (see  twim  14-19,  21,}  Hu  barque  wu  Eui  fotmdering ; 
but  to  bim,  H  to  the  disdplealoiigBfter,  theformof  the  Bedeemer  ^ip«aied 
Miking  on  the  ctevt  of  the  biUov.  With  tha  eye  of  faith  he  wir  Wiiri  • 
viththaauof  f aith  he  heud  His  auaring  word,  "It  is  I :  be  not  afraid." 
And  with  the  grup  of  faiUi  ha  clang  to  Him ;  not,  like  the  ""Hig  Peter, 
withthediafaseteday,  "Ii<»daarenie,  Iperioh  I "  bat  in  the  oollectod  repose 
al  hii  own  uaored  faith,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lireth."  He  well 
bww  that  the  hand  that  uDote  moat  be  the  hand  to  hesL  He  hu  jojrt  ex- 
diimed,  "  The  hand  of  Qod  ia  upon  me  j "  and  now  ha  ezpreMe*  the  confi- 
dence that  the  same  hand  will  natain,  and  in  due  time  deliviv.  Thia 
w  the  Hral  (d  his  golden  aafing,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  Izait  in 
Him."  That  rending  storm  shook  him  from  his  earthly  state — from  hia 
friends,  from  his  very  self,  and  wafted  him  "into  the  secret  plaosof  the 
Hoet  High,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.*'  "  I  said,  I  will  die  in  my 
Bort,"  owned  the  patriarch  ;  bnt,  in  proTidential  wiidom  and  love,  Qod 
diook  that  neat,  and  said  to  him,  "  Arise  ye  and  depart,  for  this  is  notyonr 
net."  Goddealtwithhimsa  HedidwithlsraeUDeut,  ixxii. 11,12):  "As 
*a  eagle  stiireth  np  her  neat,  flnttereth  over  her  young,  apreodeth  abroad 
lur  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings  :  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  Ciod  with  him." 

1?.  It  was  a  faith  that  trwmphed  ovtr  tht  ftar  of  death;  for  in  Job's 
belief  death,  was  near.  The  breath  of  the  grim  king  was  already  freerang 
hii  vitala.  Hia  wasted  frame  aeemed  to  him  aa  ready  for  the  graves,  as  the 
KisTM,  he  said,  were  ready  for  it.  It  was  an  ontwom  veatare  of  flesh 
*hich  fell  disease  had  rent.  Ite  condition  may  be  ioleried  from  the  ezpres- 
BTsworda  inver.  30:  "lamoBoapedwith  the  skin  of  my  teeth."  His  malady 
had  OTOnpread  hia  body  with  on  envelopment  of  angiy  sores,  whose  oorrod- 
ing  action,  he  here  tella  na,  had  left  him  no  Aia  ezoept  the  enamel  of  his 
teeth.  Bat  his  faith  ramaiaed.  His  conacioiuneBa  of  integrity—"  *->■*»■ 
wlnmn  of  trae  majesty  in  man"— waa  aa  erect  and  stable  as  ever.  Ha 
knew  that  his  Redeemer  lived,  and  wonld  stand  at  the  latter  Aug  apon  tha 
earth.  HoDoe  he  nobly  adds :  "  Though  after  my  skin,  worms  deataoy  thi» 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  Hare  leveral  words  have  bean 
rapplied  by  our  translators.  A  simpler  rendering  would  be, — "  Though 
after  my  skin,  this  too  should  be  destroyed,  yet,  out  of  my  fleah  shall  I  see 
Ood."  The  skin  was  already  dead  and  destroyed  ;  and  he  adds,  "  thongh 
this" — meaning  his  body,  should  drop  after  it  into  deatraetion,  no  nutter  ; 
all  shall  yet  be  welL  The  word  "  body,"  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  one  of 
JoVs  worda.  It  is  &ia  thing  Job  meant  i  but  he  does  not  choose  to  expiesa 
it.  Why  }  Probably  because  he  woold  not  dignify  with  the  name  of  body- 
u  nnaightly  a  maas  as  it  had  now  become ;  he  would  not  recognise  it  as  the 
image  of  his  farmer  self.  And  so,  pointing  to  it,  perhaps,  with  his  hand, 
he  says,  '*  Though,  aftor  my  akin,  already  gtme,  thia  "—without  naming  it — 
"this  poor,  pitiable  mass  of  wasted  fleah,  should  likewise  perish,  yet  have  I 
an  infinitely  connterhalanoing  portion  in  my  God." 

What  an  animating  example.  In  Job  we  have  tha  lot  of  man  in  its 
extmnea— in  its  best  estate,  and  in  ita  wont.    "  Look  on  this  piotnie  and 
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on  this  ;"  on  Job  the  proflperoiu,  and  Job  the  abject.  Once,  king* 
might  hare  stood  awed  in  his  presence,  or  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  uked  hii 
patriarahal  benbdiotion ;  now,  none  so  poor  "  to  do  liim  reverenee."  Compin 
chapter  xxiz.  7—11  with  chapter  xix.  13—22.  Left  alone,  yet  able  to 
■ay  with  hia  Redeemer,  "  I  am  not  alone,  for  my  Father  is  with  me,"  be 
tuma  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  man  to  God.  Snch  a  time  moat  one  da; 
come  to  na  all.  Happy  will  it  be  if  it  then  finds  na  triumphaat  with  a 
faith  like  Job's.     "  Death's  terror  ia  the  mountain  faith  remores." 

V.  The  patriareh's  faith  assured  him  of  eternal  bleitedneu  wilh  God, 
beyond  death  and  the  grave. 

First,  it  embraced  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate  and  h^py 
existence  after  death.  Instead  of  the  expreaiion,  "  in  my  fieah,"  in  vac.  S6, 
we  prefer  the  marginal  rendering  "out  of  my  flesh."  The  prepoaition  in 
the  original  ia  not  that  which  correaponda  to  our  word  "  in,"  hot  i> 
eqaivalent  to  "  from,"  or  "  out  of."  Still,  it  is  oonceivable  that  the  mesniog 
might  be  neariy  the  same  ;  for  Job  may  possibly  haTe  meant  that  be  would 
■ee  Qod  ''  out  of  hia  fleah  "  in  the  same  sense  that  one  may  be  said  to  sea 
any  object  out  of  hia  honae-~that  is,  as  himself  in  the  fleah,  and  his  sod 
looking  forth  therefrom  on  Ood,  when  its  corporeal  tenement  shall  ban 
been  reatored  to  it  on  the  resDrroction  mom.  And  ao,  accordingly,  many 
do  understand  it,  leaving  it  a  matter  of  indiflerenoe  whether  yon  translate 
the  preposition  by  "in  "or  "from." 

But  there  ia  another  aense  that  remains,  and  which,  I  bdieve,  to  be  the 
correct  one — first,  beoauae  it  is  much  the  more  natural  sense ;  and  next, 
becanse,  for  reasons  already  givqn,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  Raaurrsotion  that 
is  here  spoken  of,  but  Chriat'a  Incarnation — not  Hia  aeoond  coming,  but  Hii 
first.  That  other  senae  ia,  that  Job,  no  longer  in  his  fieah,  bat  owf  of  ft,  in 
his  disembodied  state  (the  body  being  now  in  the  grave),  should,  in  his  free 
emanmpated  spirit,  see  God  in  heaven.  In  other  words,  when  death  earns 
— and  Job  felt  already  aa  one  standing  face  to  face  with  death — and  when  hii 
body  shonld  go,  as  his  akin  had  done  before  it,  into  decay  and  diaaolntioa, 
still  there  remained  hia  nobler  part,  hia  deatUeas  aool,  which,  as  spirit  with 
spirit,  should  be  bleaaed  along  with  the  redeemed  in  the  pure  and  celestial 
viaionof  God. 

Secondly,  Job  antioipatea  with  rapture  that  he  wonld  then  aee  God  to  be 
on  hit  Mide.  Hany  and  grievona  were  the  ohargea  his  harsh  friends  had 
hronght  against  him  ;  he  appealed  from  them  all  to  hia  Divine  Friend  in 
Heaven.  As  he  says  elsewhrae,  "  Uy  record  is  in  Heaven,  my  witness  is  on 
high."  The  Ood  whom  I  am  about  to  aee,  when  I  escape  from  this 
wretched  fleah.  He  will  "bring  forth  my  judgment  to  the  light,  and  my 
ri^teousneaa  aa  the  noonday."  "  Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lnd 
now,  for  very  great  are  His  merciea,  bnt  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
man."  Now  where  does  Job  express  thisl  In  verse  27,  when  tightly 
rendered,  in  the  triumphant  words  :  "  Whom  I  shall  aee  to  be /or  me,  and 
not  againri  me,"  The  expreaaion  "  for  myself  "  is  literally  "_^r  me,"  or  on 
my  side.  The  conneoted  expression,  "and  not  another"  ia  literally  "and 
not  an  alitn  "  or  ttranger—iie.t  ia,  to  tne  /  a  word  used  here,  aa  often  else- 
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when,  in  the  lenoe  of  enemy  ;  aod  for  m  obvioiu  reuon.  In  thftt  rude  age, 
vbsn  foreignars  made  their  appearanoe  it  waa  too  oommonly  ae  enemiea 
nther  thiui  a*  friaods ;  it  yraa  too  often  not  aa  peaceful  traders,  trat  aa 
OMitial  iuTadera.  Hence  the  word  oUen,  foreigner,  or  itranger,  become  a 
cooTeriibla  term  for  an  enent^;  aa  in  tliat  paaaage  in  Hobrewa  xi.  that 
msDtiottB  "  the  armies  of  the  alieru  i"  the  expreaaion  then  is,  "Wham  I 
*h»U  aee  to  be  for  me,  and  not  to  be  a  stranger  or  enemy  to  me  " — that  is, 
'  Whom  I  shall  find  to  be  on  my  aide,  and  not  like  70a,  toy  harsh  frienda, 
to  Ew  against  me,"  Ah,  what  a  preciona  hope,  what  a  glorious  altemative  I 
"If  Oodbe  for  ua,  who  can  be  against  ua  1" 

ft  eoly  remaina  to  obaerre,  finally,  that  Job's  hopes  of  bliss  all  pointed  to 
t^  gloriona  swion  of  Ood,  whom  he  expected  to  see  as  hia  higheat  good,  his 
ftnxA,  hie  excMding  joy,  his  God,  hia  gnide,  his  portion  for  ever.  Thia 
MKtitutea  the  heaven  of  heaven  that  60A  is  there,  that  Chiiat  is  there, 
tlst  the  Divine  Spirit  ia  there,  that  the  Three-Ona  God  of  Salvation  ia 
•psdaUy  ud  flvarlaatingly  there.  That  heavenly  city,  that  metropolis  of 
the  miiveise,  "  hath  no  need  of  the  aun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it, 
(or  the  glory  of  the  Lord  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Iamb  ia  the  Ught 
^ereot."  Happy  place,  and  happy  patriarch  who  felt  sure  of  it,  and  of  aoon 
«iag  in  it !  And  happy  the  poorest  and  most  toilwom  and  care-stricken 
«f  man  who,  while  sharing  with  Job  in  his  triala,  aharea  alao  his  faith ; 
MOWS  hia  Bedeemer  ;  knows  that  He  has  died,  and'  died  for  him  ;  knowa 
"^  He  lives,  and  Uvea  for  him ;  knowa  that  His  sin-atoning  blood  haa 
»Miwt«i  for  him,  being  ahad  for  him  as  it  waa  ahed  for  all  j  and  knows  that, 
■aen  death  throws  open  to  him  the  doora  into  the  Eternal  Kingdom,  his 
•Ml  shall  vault  ont  of  ita  prison  of  day,  and  be  received  by  Jesua  into  the 
msny  manaioaa  of  the  blest,  there  to  hunger  no  more,  to  thirat  no  more,  to 
wep  no  more,  and,  better  than  all,  to  sin  no  more,  bnt  to  be  a  fit  subject 
wd  citizen,  henoeforth  and  for  ever, 

"  In  the  blast  kiogdoma  meek  of  joy  and  love, 
Where  entertain  him  all  the  lointa  ahoTs, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies. 
That  sing,  and  singing,  in  theit  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  teen  for  erer  from  his  eyes." 


^t  «is  lot  Sjiriteal  J^i:«ir«m  in  t Je  «»faliB»tdr  ffi^"* 

By  the  Rev,  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

Thb  appeal  which  has  just  been  addressed  to  the  Arohbiahops  and  Bishops 
°F  the  Eatabliahed  Church,  and  which  bears  the  signaturea  of  some  of  ita 
ulnt  and  moat  influential  miniatara,  marka,  if  we  miatake  not,  a  veiy 
'■ipoHant  atep  for  the  development  of  that  great  queation  which  nndarlies  all 
other  qaestiona,  and  which  ia  ripening  for  settlement  in  England  with  a 
npidity  that  ia  truly  muvetlous,  and  aeema  to  anrpriae  equally  both  the 
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Hit  and  ita  f ora.  The  importanoe  fd  tlie  nunifaito 
dapenda  in  thefini  plaoe  oa  the  weight  of  Uienkinee  thkt  are  attaobed  to  it, 
and  to  t^Le  fact  that  they  are  aa  a  mle  men  who  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
Hena  of  politioal  and  eodeeiuticBl  agitation,  and  who  evidently  put  tkent' 
■elveB  forward  under  the  pnMore  of  a  rtrong  aenae  of  dntj',  wliich  may  be 
regarded  aa  a  Idnd  oi  gauge  of  tbe  force  of  the  pnaaure  which  ia  behind. 
Many  of  them  are  men  of  dignified  and  eminent  poeition,  and  of  tbe  hi^ieit 
reputation  aa  acholara,  andnot  afew  of  them  oocupy  poata  of  the  fizat  import- 
anoe  a«  teaohen  ;  and  aie  likely  thecef  ore  to  act  with  csntioaa  deliberation  in 
ao  grave  a  matter  aa  this.  When  anob  men  aa  the  Dean  of  St.  Panl's,  the 
FroToatofEtou,  and  tbe  Warden  of  K«ble  College  join  in  auoh  a  memorial,  it 
at  leaat  meana  that  a  criaia  ia  at  hand  in  tbe  hiatcoy  of  the  WrtaMiBhr* 
Church — National  we  refoae  to  call  it.  The  gravity  oS  the  doomnent  ia  fui(h« 
enhanced  by  tbe  nature  of  ita  oontenta  ;  it  ia  diatincUy  a  cay  for  spiritual 
freedom  within  the  Eatabliahed  pale.  And  tbe  yeamiagf  or  flwedom  is  alwaya 
ominoua  to  Byatoms  which  aim  at  repreacion  rathcs  than  development,  and 
have  more  faiUi  in  the  regulating  poirer  of  l^al  enactments  than  in  the 
r^ulative  methi>d  of  the  Spirit  of  Life.  Tbe  cry  tea  freedom  too  ia  »ifA  to 
be  contagiooa  ;  it  works  like  leaven  and  multiplies  ita  iorco  ;  it  ia  like  tlia 
vital  preasnie  of  a  growing  plant,  which  is,  Booofding  to  ita  meaaure,  about 
the  moat  resiitlesa  of  all  things ;  it  will  work  its  tender,  delicate  sboola 
through  sbme  walls  or  hard  rook,  hut  it  inU  oat  to  the  air  and  to  the  smi. 
So  tbe  cry  for  liber^  in  a  law-bonnd  syitem  like  that  of  our  Anglican  Kris- 
bliahment,  ottered  not  1^  men  who  are  professed  or  aocnatonud  agitaton. 
but  by  men  of  dignity  and  gravity,  to  whom  tiie  preaent  order  of  tbingi  bai 
brought  honours  and  emoluments  and  a  just  infinenoe  which  they  v^nemofe 
highly  than  either,  and  who  therefore  would  be  tbe  last  men,  uoIbn 
preaaed  by  duty,  to  agitate  for  change,  ia  a  sign  fullof  ■ignificsaoe,  vhidi 
those  who  idoliae  the  Eraatian  idea  may  well  regard  with  grave  anzia^i 
while  we  who  have  won  and  who  hold  firmly  oar  libertiea  aa  Christiana  mar 
well  rejoice  in  it  as  a  sign  of  life,  and  therefore,  aooording  to  the  old  adag*, 
a  sign  of  hope. 

The  question  of  Charch  Establishment,  or  the  relations  of  the  Chuidtto 
the  State  generaUy,  ia  tbe  irrepreaaible  question  of  the  day.  It  underUei,  •* 
we  have  said,  all  other  questions,  and  when  aodety  ia  deeply  atirred,  aa  it  it 
in  these  days,  the  spiritual  interests  of  men  assert  tiieir  gupremaoy  and  rensl 
how  closely  they  are  intertwined  with  their  secular  concerns  and  sotiTities. 
While  the  Agnostic  school  is  aaaaring  ua  that  theae  are  ancient  and  wora-ont 
quaationa,  and  mi^  be  dinniaaed  from  the  field  of  man's  praotioal  tbon^it 
and  life  ;  while  Mr.  John  Morley  in  the  Forbughily  Bemew  took  to  apetiiog 
God  witii  a  small  "g,"  aa  tbongb  the  very  name  were  an  effete  ^mbtd 
whose  eignificamoe  is  utterly  exbanatad,  tbe  queationa  whiohooncemmaa'a 
apiiitaal. being,  relation,  and  daatiny,  are  forcing  themselves  to  thefrout  id 
every  state  in  Christendom,  are  creating  the  moat  deadly  jealoniiM  m^ 
antagoniams  which  diatraot  society,  and  thie^en — for  is  not  tbe  "  Bois*'' 
qnestion  "  stirring  again  and  arraying  ita  partiaana — to  renew  the  atcnigl* 
which  filled  Europe  with  its  clamour  oentnriea  ago.    The  intellectaal  reriral 
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of  riueh  we  hoar  ao  mooh  in  a  boaatfnl  Btrain  ic  ntiXf  «  onivenuJ  revivkl. 

II  ii  tha  itinmg  of  hnmutitf  through  the  whole  field  of  its  capacity  end  . 
taagf,  Bodilyexeicue,  art,  literature,  oommerce,  dieu,  manners,  ai  wellaa 
ioTontion  and  dLaooTeiy,  have  felt  the  qnickening  breath  ;  in  every  direetioa 
tlien  has  been  a  marrellona  rtirriDg  of  hnman  energy  and  upheaval  of 
liDinin  fotee,  and  h  alwaya,  aa  of  right,  religion  ia  found  to  be  in  tha  van. 
IliB  Tuy  vehemsnoe  with  which  we  are  oonetantly  aaenxed  that  the  religiooa 
■Uge  of  man's  development  is  over,  and  that  the  philosophen  will  henco- 
forth  hare  tha  field  to  tiiemwlvea,  bnt  etin  the  religions  epiiit  to  more  ener- 
ge^  letirify.  All  churcheaj  all  religious  asaociationB  are  developing  new 
zttl  and  intenait;  of  purpoes  ;  the  battle  of  rival  creeds  and  partiea  ia  being 
fought  ont  with  a  vigour  only  paralleled  in  ages  in  which  religion  ruled  all 
Uu  iphere  ;  while  religious  ideas,  emotions  and  aspirations  are  mixing  them- 
•elTes  to  an  extent  wholly  nnpreoedented  with  aU  liie  political  and  social 
moTuuenta  of  Christian  society. 

T}iis  spirit  of  revival,  this  time  of  refreshing,  has  fallen  also  on  the 
Aaglkan  Church.  T^era  is  the  stir  of  vital  activity  in  all  its  sections.  Even 
tha  old  "  high  and  dry  "  party,  the  driest  branch  perhaps  in  Ohriatendom, 
ud  that  is  saying  much,  haa  felt  the  glow  of  the  quickening  fire.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  now  anywhere  about  England  such  specimens  of  helpless, 
roicelesB,  oseleas  shepherds,  as  were  olaa !  not  very  uncommon  in  the 
^lican  pale  a  generation  or  two  ago.  And  the  party  which  during  our 
time  baa  had  perhaps  the  warmect  glow  of  life  in  it,  the  High  Choroh  party^ 
liu  felt  the  fnll  fotca  of  the  revival,  and  haa  developed  iUelf  with  a  rapidi^ 
ud  energy  which  is  the  most  strilung  religious  phenomenon  of  our  time*. 
It  is  ineTitable  that  as  this  living  force  within  the  Oboroh  seeks  free  vent  and 
[ili;,  the  leigfl  bands  which  compress  it  and  maintain  something  like  orgamo 
lom,  something  which  looks  like  a  national  chnroh,  by  external  pressure, 
ihoeld  cramp  and  torment  it.  The  bands  beoome  bonds  when  tho  free 
•pint  within  presses  against  them — and  this  b  precisely  what  is  happening 
no*.  Tbia  cry  for  freedom  is  wrung  out  of  the  miserable  he^IeauieBs  of 
lh«  Olmroh  ;  ita  utter  wimt  of  power  to  adjust  itself  healthfully  to  the  ever 
new  oonditiona  around  it,  and  to  move  freely  in  step  with  the  advancing 
Kcnlar  life  of  the  times.  The  pain,  the  sense  of  shame  and  wrong,  has  now 
Wme  intolerable ;  henoe  tha  earnest  appeal  of  these  eminent  and  able 
Chtnchman  to  their  spiritual  leaders  and  rulers  to  find  soma  means  of  relief 
^aca  it  is  too  late,  before  the  Church  ainka  book  hopelessly  into  tha  wake 
"( the  progress  of  sade^. 

To  us  the  very  saddest  feature  of  the  estate  of  the  Anglican  Ohureh  has  been 
the  jnivation  ot  spiritual  freedom  to  which  its  establishment  doomed  it. 
^  of  the  chief  *'  notes  of  life  "  in  a  church,  or  in  anything  else  that  is 
liTing,  is  growth,  power  of  eKpanalon,  progress,  healthful  adjustment  to  the 
oa»  eonditians  around  it  whichare  always  arising  through  "the  process  of  the 
nut."  This  by  her  l^al  consUtution  the  Anglican  Church  has  .wholly  lost. 
She  is  fixed  aa  a  limpet  to  her  legal  rock  while  all  is  in  flow  aoonnd  her.  Is 
It  s  qneatioa  how  she  can  best  adjust  her  Creeds  and  her  servioea  to  the  new 
light  end  the  new  needs  of  the  times )    She  must  listen  while  paid  odvocatea 
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argue  treArilj'  what  waa  the  exact  ahade  of  meaniag  in  a  word  or  the  predw 
aignifieance  of  a  place  or  a  pottare  three  hundred  yesn  ago.  When  lawyen 
hare  settled  that,  she  mnat  be  bonnd  hj  it,  and  keep  to  it  while  tlhe  mneiit 
of  progreM  drift*  by.  OtherChnrchee  can  monld  their  words  anddeedin 
as  to  bring  out  the  harmony  between  the  essential  tmth  of  the  Goapel  ud 
the  erer-widening  ideas  and  needs  of  men.  From  this  the  Chnreh  of  England 
is  debarred ;  it  is  bound  formally  at  any  rate  to  the  ideas  and  f  onni  of  three 
hundred  yean  ago.  Who  can  wonder  that  in  theae  days  of  reTived  earnest- 
neu,  when  science  is  displaying  snch  living  freedom  and  determined  honetty 
in  qneet  of  tmth,  when  there  is  the  stir  and  the  strain  of  progress  every- 
where aronnd,  zealous  and  high-minded  Chnrchmen  realise  in  bitteraeM 
of  sonl  how  helpless  is  their  Ohnrch,  in  oomparisou  with  the  power  of  other 
religions  oommimities  to  act  tnelj  and  to  adapt  their  ministrations  to  Uie 
new  ideas  and  neods  of  their  times. 

So  far  as  this  address  is  a  cryfor  freedom,  it  will  hare  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  Nonconformists.  We  daaire  nothing  so  much  for  the  Ohnrch  ot  England 
as  that  she  should  be  free  as  a  Chnreh  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to  aot  m  s 
Church,  not  as  a  Btate  instnunent,  on  the  community.  But  then  we  see 
dearly  that  this  is  only  possible  by  renouncing  the  external  advantages  of 
an  unholy  alliance,  for  in  its  present  form  we  hold  the  relation  to  be 
open  to  that  reproach.  The  cry  for  freedom,  the  stirring  of  the  spirit 
within  its  legal  bondage,  has  our  deep  sympathy  ;  it  is  the  cry  of  Christian 
hearte,  and  wins  response  from  Ohristian  hearts ;  but  we  fear  that  we  should 
have  little  sympathy  with  any  schema  which  might  ha  developed  by  the 
memorialists,  for  the  purpose  of  realising  this  spiritual  freedom  within  the 
bounds  of  an  Established  Ohnrch. 

We  can  adopt  the  ^mpathetio  tone  because  the  memorial  seems  to  ui  jut 
aery  for  freedom  and  little  more.  It  is  really  hardly  articnlate  ;  itiisstke 
voice  of  "  children  crying  for  the  light,  and  with  no  language  but  a  oy-" 
The  document  is  singularly  and  we  imagine  porpoaely  retieent  as  to  what 
ia  to  he  done  to  aeoure  and  enjoy  the  freedom  which  ia  desired.  "  Hw 
voice  of  the  Church  ia  to  be  heard."  That  is  the  vaguest  and  aafeet  of  all 
ecclesiastical  demanda,  because  the  difficulty  only  arises  wl)en  the  qnestico 
has  to  be  settled  as  to  how  the  voice  of  the  Chnreh  shall  find  expression  sad 
what  weight  it  ahall  bear.  The  memorial  is  cautiously  vague  on  this  point, 
because  the  memorialiata  would  probably  find  it  impossible  to  agree  upon 
a  acheme  which  wonld  be  generally  acceptable  to  their  supporters  ;  and  if 
they  did  agree  upon  a  acheme,  it  ia  simply  certain  that  the  nation  would  not 
agree  to  it,  and  would  resist  to  the  last  extremity  the  attempt  to  add 
new  ecclesiastical  fetters  to  the  legal  ones  by  which  the  establishment  ia 
already  constrained.  The  voice  of  the  Church  on  the  lips  of  this  school 
means  the  voice  of  a  governing  body  at  any  rate  under  strong  datical 
influence ;  one  eminent  member  of  the  party  writes  to  say  that  he  would  b» 
disposed  to  accept  the  voice  of  the  Church  from  the  lips  of  the  Spboc^ 
Synod.  If  that  or  any  other  deliverance  of  the  voice  of  the  Church  wen 
to  be  made  in  any  way  to  have  the  force  of  law,  it  wonld  simply  make  the 
present  bond^e  more  intolerable  still.     Uiserable  m  is  the  pi«sent  state  of 
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tlungi,  wa  CAD  euil;  conceive  of  a  wone  sUte.  The  memotuliati  them- 
tdrw  we  beliere  would  shrink  bulc  irith  dktraw  uid  dread  from  the 
anfnnoa  which  would  arise  were  the  attempt  made  in.  earnest,  fint  to 
diicoTer  the  Toioe  of  the  Church  through  the  wranglinga  of  Oonvocation 
ImocMr  eonMbiUd;  and  then  to  penuade  the  Parliament  of  England  to 
traept  it  aa  the  gnide  to  a  legialation  to  which  the  nation  ai  a  nation  would 
tlienetdcallf  be  compelled  to  bow.  The  attempt  i>  absolutelj  hopeless. 
The  dream  of  freedom  on  nich  a  basis  is  an,  utterly  baseless  dream.  There 
is  bnt  one  freedom  of  the  church  which  secures  the  liberty  of  Uie  Christian 
people,  and  the  liberty  of  their  teachers,  while  it  robs  them  of  the  power 
to  impose  on  the  Church  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  at  the  some  time  is 
fnuight  with  no  menace  to  the  freedom  and  progress  of  secular  society — 
tlie  hberty  of  each  Christian  community,  free  from  all  State  Hupervision  or 
ooutrol,  to  regulate  its  doctrines  and  discipline  according  to  ita  under- 
ttandiog  of  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God. 


I  GAKN'OT  see,  with  my  small  human  sight. 
Why  God  should  lead  this  way  or  that  for  me  ; 
I  only  know  He  saith,  "  Child,  follow  He." 
But  I  oaa  trust. 

I  know  not  why  my  path  should  be  at  times 
So  stnitly  hedged,  so  strangely  barred  before  ; 
I  only  know  God  could  keep  wide  the  door. 
But  I  can  trust. 

I  find  no  answer,  often,  when  beset 
With  questions  fierce  and  subtle  on  my  way. 
And  often  have  but  strength  to  faintly  pray. 
Bnt  I  can  trust. 

I  often  wonder,  as  with  trembling  hand 
I  caat  the  seed  along  the  furrowed  ground. 
If  ripened  fruit  for  God  will  there  be  found  ; 
Bat  I  can  trust. 

I  cannot  know  why  suddenly  Ihe  storm 
Should  rage  so  fiercely  round  me  in  its  wrath  ; 
But  this  I  kuow,  God  watches  all  my  path — 
And  I  can  trust. 
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I'  may  not  dnvr  uide  the  mTitio  roil 

That  hides  the  unknown  fatnre  from  mj  sight ; 

Hat  know  if  for  ma  tnita  the  AmA  or  light  ; 


I  h»Te  no  power  to  look  AoroM  the  tide, 
.  To  MO  while  hen,  the  Und  bajrgad  therivei<; 
Bat  this  I  know,  I  ih«li  be  Qod'a  focerer ; 
Boloantnut. 


J'flT  a  icpxttttt; 


So  more  death  nor  sorrow  nor  crying 

Where  He  is  gone  before  ; 
To  be  with  Christ,  the  gUd  soul  flying, 

Haa  passed  the  peariy  door. 

His  pMsed  the  door  that  shots  oat  sighing, 

SioknesB  and  pain  sod  night ; 
No  more  death  nor  sorrow  nor  crying  ; 

And  Ood  Himself  th«  Light. 

Fnlneaa  of  joy ;  tile  life  nndying ; 

Riches  of  glory  stored'; 
No  more  death  nor  sorrow  nor  crying, 

For  erer  with  the  I«»d.  O.  R. 


litems   Itoticts. 

A  Dxctiotiary  of  Chrutian  Biography,  LUeraturs,  Sects,  and  Soeirinit- 

BeiDg  a  oontinnation  of  "Tha  Diatioituy  of  the  Bible."    Edited  by  Wnuix 

B>iTs,D.OJi.,  LL.D.,  and  HutxTW^os,  ILA.,  ProfMSor  of  BoolMiMtiw' 

mrtory  in  Eiiig's  College,  London,  &&    ToL  I.,  A— D.    (Jdm  Hans;.) 

Ulc  fint  Tolame  d  this  ■'Dictionary  of  ChiiitiaB  Biogiapl^"  has  foDovri 

rai^y  after  the  tmhliootioD  ol  the  first  Tolmoe  of  the  companion  "DioticiitiT^ 

Christian  AnUqnitiea,"    Jt  ii  obvlons,  by  a  glsnoB  at  the  list  of  oonfaibotan,  tbt 

the  two  works  aw  parts  of  ona  oomprahgisiTfl  anoyolopmdia  of  BoolsBartical  ffirtctT- 

and  that  they  will  form  a  worthy  inpplnneDt  to  tlie  TalaaUe  **  Dtctianary  of  tbe 

Bible"  wbioh  was  edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.    Usny  of  the  aitioUt  in  ft«* 

new  works  ooTergroond  already  traversed  by  the  "Dictionary  of  theKl)le,"u^ 

the  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biography."  11ielattetwork,nptothepnMa 

time,  has  been  one  of  the  most  available  Marofla  of  Information,  with  nl«MM  to 

tiusa  Boman  Emperors  or  Greek  authors  whose  politioal  oi  litetsiy  aoti*!^  iiAm 
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vifli  tha  nucent  enargtev  of  the  CbmUaa  CDuuoh,  or  in  othar  vayi  modifled  it* 
lerdopmBnt  It  hat  also  bean  an  mtboritr  on  tbs  woA  and  ouver  of  Mms  of  the 
gmlMtJPatriatiowriten.  Tha  "TH(itiaa*xyot(AAStii'B\ogi*fh.jtiiiJAlentaie'' 
ttemmxHj  eoabina  nnmsrotu  artiolea  on  tha  auna  sabjuobi,  and,  for  the  moat  part, 
kjr  onr  hands.  The  new  metnt&n  of  Angnitina,  Apollonioi  of  Tjrtuu,  Ohiyaoatom, 
Qjrpiiui,  Conitantina,  Dioclatian,  and  nuuij  oUien,  deal  more  sEcIaaiTelT  than  the 
{mrkma  Dictionaiy  profaiaed  to  do  with  the  eccla^utdoal  beaiing  of  the  polioj  of  great 
GBperora,  critics,  or  churchman.  The  volume  before  a*  ia  the  work  of  a  DoUa 
gnnip  of  competent  writen,  manjof  whom  are  known  tohSTemadesBpecnal  atndjof 
Ulb  Umnea  on  which  they  hare  here  expended  thair  abength.  Thna  Dr.  da  Preeienafi 
writaa  the  Mogiaphy  of  Aufvilitit,  Dr.  Bright  thoaa  of  AtXanatiiu  and  OgrU  of 
Aleiudiia,  Ur.  Swainaon  the  article  on  OradM,  Dr.  Qiniberg  that  on  the  Cabialah, 
TtattMta  Gowall  Uiat  on  B^MhUm,  Dr.  Weatoott  tha  lil^  of  Amireu.  He  votoma 
iioiricbedbrtho  Ubonra  of  Dr.  Salmon,  Dr.  Lightfcot,  and  Hr.  Hort,  u  wall  a» 
hj  the  aoGompllihed  and  maaterly  handling  of  nnmerooa  editora~Dr«.  Smith, 
Weitoatt,  and  Ziightfoot  being  reaponsible  for  the  earlier  portions,  and  Dr.  Smith 
ud  Ur.  Wace  for  the  later  portiona  of  this  initalmsnt  of  the  work.  Tha  Editota 
hhTB  allowed  mm  af  Tarfona  ecoleeiaatioal  STnipathles  and  different  achoola  of 
Wniiny  to  speak,  and  to  do  ao,  as  we  preeame,  on  their  own  authority.  It  is  too 
otniooB  to  requin  aasertion  that  Dr.  do  Preaaenai  will  not  ha  held  reaponHible  for  the 
aitKma  High  OhnrohiBm  of  Mr.  B.  S,  Floulkea,  in  his  aiticlea,  Church  and  BaptUm  ; 
nor  win  Dr.  Oiniberg,  Dr.  MiUigan,  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  or  manj  of  the  Liberal 
Anglicans,  saoh  at  Dean  Stanlej-,  Dr.  Jacob,  or  Hr.  li.  Daviea,  be  compromised  hj 
tha  close  proiimitj  of  the  strongly-expreased  aaoardctalism  of  other  writert.  The 
TolaiiM  profesaea  to  deal  with  the  flnt  eight  centniies  of  the  Christiaa  Church,  and 
to  troat  them  historically.  Uodam  historians  hare  not  yet  bean  particularly  con- 
^ama  for  their  freedom  from  ecoleaiaatical,  theological,  or  political  bias ;  and 
UHy  End  it,  we  snppoae,  no  easy  taak  to  couoaal  the  standpoint  from  which  thay 
Tisw  tha  past.  The  cooMquenoe  ia,  that  moat  historical  treatises  have  a  strongly 
ntriccd  polemical  strand  Tolnntaiily  or  inTolontarily  worsn  into  thdr  workman- 
•Up.  It  may  be  too  much  to  ask,  that  eccleaiaaticBl  hiographere  who  write  in 
ceocwt  riioold  obliterate  their  ordinary  aalvca.  Cartaioly  soma  of  them  baTe  not 
dona  sa  in  tha  work  before  ns. 

We  hsTS  been  ftonck  with  tha  ears  and  high  ability  displayed  by  Dr.  Benson  in 
Ui  article  on  CyprUtt,  with  the  research  involTed  in  hia  exposition  of  Cyprian's 
hnatical  -riew  on  the  sntdect  of  "  re-baptism,"  and  with  the  disentanglement  of  the 
Uographical  oonftasion  in  which  tha  Abican  Bishop's  oarea  has  been  left  by  others. 
Thaartiole  on  ileaatiMH  ia  temperately  written  by  Hr.  J.  Uee  Fuller,  and  is  a 
Taluahla  treatment  of  this  early  and  extraordinary  protest  against  the  ioterferenoe 
of  tha  dril  power  with  tha  aSairs  of  the  Chnnh,  and  of  this  earlj'  witnsas  to  the 
Baling  of  the  ChiistiBn  conscionsneas  after  purity  of  Chnroh  oommmiion,  aod  after 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  aanctity  of  the  ministers  and  admiulstratora  of  the  sacia- 
neoti.  The  conflict  between  the  Church  of  the  Donatist*  and  the  Oalholica 
ia  u  repreaented  in  nmneroos  articles  of  the  Dictionary  as  to  givs  on  every 
occaaon  the  palm  to  tha  latter,  both  in  theii  spirit,  their  consistency,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  honoor.  Tne  Donatists  were  indeed  omshed  and  lilencsd,  and  at  last 
dtM^paared  when  the  African  Chorch  itself  waa  scattered  and  desolated.  Thay 
did,  howvrar,  bear  a  testimony  in  a  one-sided  way,  and  mifortunately,  with  dia- 
rcpotatda  associates,  to  a  principle  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  law  of 
niticns  and  chimihes.     Students  may  there  find,  what  was  almost  unattainable 
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before,  s  hutoiy  ot  the  wbola  movement.  -  One  of  the  mgst  intcreatinK  diM 
in  the  present  Tolome  ie  PiofeMOT  Conell'i  eamprehendTO  article  o  ~ 
The  volmainout  literatnre  existing  on  thii  fMcinatin^  tbems  is  ftlmoat  anifarinlf 
one-tided,  snd  giyet  partial  views  of  ths  doctrine  and  diadplioe  of  Bnddhlati, 
coloured  by  Che  local  and  national  aasodationa,  not  only  of  it*  modem  eiploiai, 
bnt  of  its  sacred  books  tliemtelvea.  Mr.  Oowell  has  pnt  into  small  oonpan  a  man 
Catholic  interpretation  of  the  &cta,  and  gives  conclnmons  based  not  oolj  en  Ptli 
and  Sanscrit,  bnt  Hbetan,  Nepanlese,  Bnnnan,  CingaleM,  and  Chinese  anthoiitiit. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  Editon  to  give  the  names  of  boodredi  of 
characters  who  just  flgore,  once  or  twice,  in  ancient  patristic  literature;  ondn 
ahonld  remark  that  special  attention  in  this  respect  has  been  devoted  to  the  etdj 
British  and  English  nanee.  That,  it  is  intereating  to  find  a  oolomn  derotsd  U 
Btibrie,  the  Archbishop  of  Caeileon,  mentioned  in  Tennyson's ' '  Conung  of  Arthu." 
Why  ia  there  no  article  on  "  Arthur  "  himself  f  It  mntt  be  diffionlb  to  det«nniD> 
the  space  for  these  mnltifariona  themes  and  the  uoifonuity  of  plan  on  which  it  im> 
be  arranged.  We  hate  been  utoniahed  at  the  brevity  of  some  articles,  and  tht 
afflaenoe  and  compass  of  othan.  The  help  the  rolame  will  aObrd  to  atodents  of 
early  Chnich  History  wiU  be  invaluable.  We  coogratolate  the  Editcm  on  Uiii 
instftlment  of  a  work  which  is  a  new  testimony  to  the  breadth  and  tharonghncM  of 
Kngliah  sohoUnbip,  and  whieh  will  oondace  in  the  main  to  manly,  inteUigent,  end 
mors  charitable  sBtimates  of  the  men  and  days  that  are  gone. 

The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness;  or.  The  Conflict  and  Victory  of  the 
£<M  of  Man.     By  E.  Blsvn  Palmer,  M.A.     (John  Snow  &  Co.) 

lie  bar«  adjustment  of  the  mere  terms  of  tbe  problem  which  Ur.  Palmer  bti  es- 
deavoored  to  state  and  to  solve,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  snd  difficult  within  Vi» 
range  of  Chriitian  Theology.  The  conflict  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  Qod  who  is  the 
SonofMan,  with  Evil,  and  that  in  the  form  of  temptation  to  acta  whidi  dash  wit' 
the  Supreme  WiU,  with  the  very  ideal  of  right,  suggests  one  by  ono  sll  the  tn- 
mendons  inquiries  that  have  ever  occupied  Christian  thinkeia,  touching  the  nateie 
of  evil,  the  Penon  of  the  Christ,  the  signiQcance  of  His  work,  and  the  positive  effecb 
of  it  npon  the  condition  of  Hnmanity.  Ur.  Pslmer  has  done  wiaely  to  lc«ve  the 
litmatiite  of  the  qneation  untoncbed,  and  apparently  to  think  out  the  nttgect  tut 
himself.  He  has  done  so  with  reverence  and  subtlety  of  thought,  with  ertroM 
modesty,  and  without  a  line  of  oetentatious  claim  or  ambitions  rhetoric.  Tie  tdIdiiic 
deserves,  and  will  repay  the  careful  pemaal  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  iii|ni- 
flcance  of  this  nniqae  page  in  the  history  of  divine  revelation.  The  subject  ii  H 
closely  and  carefully  reasoned  out,  and  embraces  so  many  intimately-relstsd 
questions,  that  ve  should  And  it  no  easy  task  to  condense  the  argument.  A  f<' 
salient  points  only  we  will  attempt  to  indicate.  The  reader  must  not  expect  to  i^i 
an  elaborate,  eiegstical,  or  homiletio  treatment  of  the  evangelical  narrative.  So 
far  as  the  chief  hiitoric  fodtores  of  the  temptation  are  coocemed,  the  author  hw 
nothing  more  to  ny  to  us  than  may  be  found  in  nnmeroua  commentaries  and ' '  livM 
of  Jesus,  We  do  not  complain  of  this,  or  of  the  omission  of  inndry  exegetical  ptiuti 
which  hate  secured  the  attention  of  Harmonists  aivd  Commentators,  for  our  oathoi  ii 
concerned  with  mote  fondamestal  and  deeper  inquiries.  He  doe*  not  think  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  penonality  of  the  Tempter,  and  argues  that  the  fact  of 
temptation  is  independent  of  the  agency  by  which  it  was  effected.  To  us,  fendsDciH 
from  without  which  make  far  etil,  and  that  have  no  personal  centie,  are  alnoit  M 
vague  as  "  streams  of  tendency  which  make  for  rightecnsneH."    Iha  ainlanw**  o' 
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tti«  hnaiMiilr  of  Jbotm— which  la  the  pirot  of  Mr.  Palmw'a  argument— fts  fact  that 
He  had  •'  no  ginful  lendeaciei "  in  Himaalf,  iaaamnoh  aa  the  thonghti  of  ain  ware 
pnmledaa  real  temptationa,  and  booame  great  Buffering!  to  Hia  eonicioiunaaa, 
anutttntea  the  moat  poworful  reuon  tbat  exiiti  for  attribution  penonalitr  to  ths 
Taaipter.  Our  authw  is,  howOTsr,  more  coocemod  with  the  relation  between  the 
lamptition  of  the  flnt  man  and  the  temptation  of  the  Second  Han.  He  BTgaea  with 
mndi ingennitr,  that  the  "probation  of  Homanit?"  waa  renewed  in  "thafnlneaa  of 
timea."  The  fint  temptation  (MuUhaTs  iaiued,  if  finite  man  had  withatood  it,  in 
Ini  aacniing  tha  abaolnte  impeoeabitit7  of  God — tha  non  peut  ptetart,  in  place  of  the 
rout  <MH  pteeart ;  bat  mas  fell  and  propagated  hia  own  linfal  tendanciea.  The 
Incaniate  Son  waa  related  to,  and  embodied  in  hnmani^,  in  OTei;  ratpect  except 
these  tandanciei.  Ho  waa  not  merely  innocent  but  holy,  and  Ha  condescended  to 
«naMinter  the  Dzpeiienoe  of  temptation  in  hnman  nature,  and  to  wio  for  it  the 
pnfBct,  abaolnte,  secure,  nntemptable  holiness  of  OdA.  Hmnanity  was  for  all  who 
tie  His  apiritoal  children,  perfectly  renewed  in  Him,  and  the  new  natora  cannot  «'" 
becatueitia  bomol  Qod.  To  guard  againat  the  fearful  abuae  to  which  this  doctrine 
niight  lead,  Mr.  Palmer  endmronre  to  ahow,  that  all  tha  obildren  of  Chiirt  inherit 
Us  aril  tendencies  of  "the  flesh,"  against  which  their  new  and  ainleaa  nature  ia  at 
vu,  and  thai  that  wluch  waa  eicmciatiog  e«fftriiig  to  Cbriat,  is  owseUsa  eonfiitt  to 
tlis  Chriitiao,  Yet  he  arguss,  that  the  method  in  which  the  Christian  ia  to  gain 
Uis  rictory  is  that  adopted  by  Christ.  The  efleota  of  tha  victory  of  Christ  upon 
Himself  and  His  Muaianio  career,  and  ita  bearing  apon  the  nature  of  ain,  holiness 
■nd  redemption,  are  handled  admirably  and  with  much  originality.  We  hsTecalled 
tpeoisl  attention  to  this  Tolume,  for  though  there  are  some  conclusious  in  which  we 
ihonld  differ  from  the  writer,  it  givea  ua  extreme  pleaanre  to  find  one  of  onr 
yoangei  miniaten  indicating  anoh  a  wide  range  of  thought,  and  treating  with  so 
mseh  abihly,  and  matmi^  of  wisdom,  one  of  the  great  problMiu  of  meta^ydcal 
tod  paetiul  theology. 

The  Training  of  the  Tweke;  or.  Passages  out  of  the  Qoapels, 
ec^iUmgthtTteilveIH»eiph*<ifJmt*tindtrducipUn4forth»Apo*tl4thip.  Second 
Edition,  reriMd  and  improred.  By  Alixandbb  Balkum  Bncci,  D.D., 
Profeasor  of  Theology,  Free  Cbnroh  CoUega,  Qlaagow.    (T.  and  T.  Clark. 

1877.) 

the  erudite  and  au^estive  work  of  Dr.  Brace  on  "  The  Homiliation  of  Christ " 
bii  ^Ttn  him  a  high  place  among  the  scientific  theologians  of  onr  day.  We  are 
glad,  howerer,  that  he  has  not  diaturbed  the  practical,  ethical,  and  deeply- religious 
chiiuter  of  the  preaeot  treatise,  in  the  reriaed  edition  with  wldoh  he  haa  faTout«d 
IS.  Ha  ia  abundantly  alive  to  the  bearing  of  modem  critical  sdenoe  npon  his 
stgnioant,  and  by  brief  footnotes  has  revealed  the  numeroua  ehoals  and  qoiokaands, 
which  recent  writers  tell  as  they  And  beneath  tiie  gleaming  watoa  of  the  river  of 
life.  But  Uie  a^^nment  and  exposition  are,  hcwever,  independent  of  the  tone  and 
laat  of  omxent  rationalism,  and  a  now  support  ia  found  for  onr  atrengest  eTangelical 
tuth,  in  this  attempt  of  our  anthor  to  present  the  mighty  moral  influence  to  which 
"  the  twelve  "  Apostlea  won  submitted  in  their  contact  with  the  Divine  Lord. 

Those  teachings  of  the  Maater  which  had  aa  their  prime  aim  the  preparation  of 
ths  urlicst  group  of  His  witnesses  to  do  their  commanding  work  are  adminbly 
dsanfiad,  and  progressively  unfolded  by  onr  anthor.  He  ia  aingnlarly  happy  in  hia 
i  of  the  fluoceasirs  instniotioiu  givm  by  the  Lord  with  lefsreooe  to  His 
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dMlh  and  Ktnrteotioii,  m  also  in  hia  conunenti  on  the  great  diieoDna  deUTMed  it 
Capenunm,  with  refarence  to  the  "Bread  of  lifs."  Without  wtsiiiig  intoth* 
coDtroTBiBiei,  that  h>ve  enTeloped  ita  esepnc,  he  grnm  ■  ismBrbUr  olMr  tnd  im- 
prefidTa  intarpistation  of  the  Mleotn  wordi  titonaelvM,  and  of  the  ipeekl  aSing 
of  ths  diaciplei  int«mi>d  bf  their  attwonoB,  t  &  time  whoa  the  people  wonld  Iiatb 
oome  by  foroe  to  hars  mmde  Christ  a  king. 

Dr.  Bmce'e  expoeitiaii  of  the  Talediottoy  diaMarwe— "-The  I>7ing  Buent  and  tta 
Little  OoM,"  "  Tha  Bying  Cbu^  to  the  Fntnte  Apotflea  "-nnd  hii  method  of 
pMMDtiiigUie  flnt  power  cf  the  Baanrroction,  aa  "too  good  news  tobBtne,"  n* 
veiy  ioftrndiT*  and  helpfoL  Tbia  rolnma  traranaa  a  kqp  portion  of  the  gioad 
taken  poMgwion  of  by  Stier,  in  hie  "Wwda  of  Oa  Lotd  Jaaoa"— bbt  t^nitOj 
tfaoee  "  woHa,"  whioh  beeame  tlie  armour  and  tha  weapon  and  mpa  of  tha  g^oriooi 
oompany  of  the  Apoetlea.  There  ia  a  note  of  time  and  of  fibieaain  the  fliit  ^poiot- 
ment  of  "  th*  twalvB,"  aa  praaerved  by  St.  Mark,  to  whidli  Dr.  Bnuw  doei  uA,  we 
think,  refer.  The  organiaatkn  of  Chriat'a  coemiee,  tha  conlitjoa  of  H>aiia«ii  and 
Hcorodiani  to  daatroy  Him,  tha  dread  of  lodden  anrpriae,  the  iffnorant  aithnnBMtaf 
iha  popnlaco,  are  all  deaeribed  by  Bt^  Hark  aa  prelindnariea  to  the  fonoal  appaiat- 
nunt  of  the  twelve  to  carry  on  work,  whiohaaprophetking,  tiie  Lord  wonld  raqain 
to  hare  dona  by  Hia  diadplee  after  Hit  departure  from  tham. 

SainI  Anffiuliiu.-  a  Ptita  in  Sight  Seela.  By  the  late  Henry  Wanriok  Oole,  d-C 
(T.  and  T.  dark.)  Hue  poathnmona  pQblieation  i*  a  monnment  of  the  ^e^,  miv- 
pulooa  caretnJaeH,  diligent  atody,  oomprehentive  and  tanauona  mental  graap  of  tba 
lamented  anthor.  It  is  an  admirable  lift  of  Angoitiae,  and  r  thoughtful  mi 
scholarly  exhibition  of  hia  rdigiona  opiniona.  It  tdla  the  atory  of  hia  ehilflhood  aad 
yonth,  hia  folliea  and  hia  oooompliahmanta,  hia  oouvaiaiim,  and  hia  baptjam.  HoaiA 
and  Adeodatna,  Alypiua,  and  Ambioae,  all  come,  of  oonne,  into  tlta  atory ;  andriw 
can  ever  become  weary  of  tha  repetition  of  the  olawic  aotobiogr^iby  of  one  ol  th« 
greateat  usinta  and  ableat  men  ever  givea  to  the  Chnich  of  Chriat  t  We  wi)h  aaA 
heartily  that  we  conld  apptore  of  the  form  in  which  Mr.  dole  embodied  hia  Miiooi 
and  minute  Btody  of  hia  splendid  thsme.  We  haTs  not  been  able  to  diaoow  tha 
poetry  of  Una  blankest  of  blank  veree-  Whide  pagca  might  be  printed  aa  ordinuT 
prose,  and  no  one  wonld  gaeea,  except  by  an  ocoaaional  inrermon  of  nonn  tcbitait* 
tiva  and  rerb,  that  they  formed  a  porUoa  of  a  poem.  Occaaionally,  paaaige*  af 
Augnatine'a  oonfeas^na  are  preaented  in  mors  rhythmic  form,  and  modify  cv 
judgment  slightly,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  faar  that  aome  moat  canM 
study — aa,  for  inatance,  the  disaartationa  on  tha  Ministry  and  the  Church — hat  been 
waatefally  expended.  We  (ball  certainly  place  the  Tolume  among  one  eccleaiub'*! 
histories,  and  not  among  our  poemi. — A  BiSU  DitiioHary  ;  btinfammprfhnaifiil"' 
of  tht  Siitery  and  Aatiquitia  ej^the  Bebrtwi  a^id  titighiountig  ifatioiu  ;  tin  yatuni 
Bittory,  Qmgraphy,  and  Mittary  af  tht  Saend  Writing;  vilk  rtftrtnta  to  (^  MC 
SeitanliM.  By  the  Rot.  James  Anatin  Baaton.  Fourth  Edition.  {I«ndon :  Hodder 
and  Btonghton.)  The  fourth  edition  of  thia  work  ia  a  tolerable  proof  of  ila  g«t- 
isl  moeDenec.  The  introductory  treatise  leema  to  ns  far  in  advance  of  the  tuS- 
ciency  or  aconracy  of  many  of  ita  aitiolea.  The  author  has  evidently  made  a  speeitl 
study  of  the  modem  researches  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Nineveh,  Batr- 
lon,  and  Persia,  and  the  referenoee  to  these  subjects  are  a  little  out  of  proportioii  to 
the  scholanbip  expended  upon  gach  mitt«m  as  the  prindpal  characten  of  Biblic*) 
History,  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  Oie  aevaral  booka  of  the  Bible,  or  th«  of 
niflmnoa  of  the  great  names  of  Qod.     It  most  be  admitted  that  many  of  tba  utJi^ 
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— nch,  (.^.,  M  Ui&t  on  "  Jetos  Chritt,"  are  ■very  jejtina  ftnd  vsloelBBa;  widaome 
ipetnilition*— «.;.,  t^t  about  thAffattout  character  of  the  iworreotion  body — rather 
cbilduli.  The  Tolnme  i^  howBrsr,  conqiendioa*  and  campzeheiuiTB,  and  mil  be 
verf  uehl  to  Sooday-iobool  teachers  and  othor  Biblical  atndenta  who  have 
so  acceai  to  the  larger  and  mora  oiitioal  woriu. — 2^  Slor^  ef  tit  Fuh-Kitn 
Jltuim  of  tht  Church  XUaiomrtf  Soeiety.  By  Engene  Stock.  (Saeley,  Jaokaon 
■id  Hallidar-)  This  ij  a  compilation  from  jonmala  and  letten  of  miuion- 
■fin  of  the  Chnroh  Uianonary  Socittj,  and  telli,  in  a  cleat  and  pleasant 
■tj'ti^  the  (tory  of  their  wrak  in  the  diitrict  of  Foh-Eteo.  It  waa  com- 
nenoed  in  fUi-Ohow,  in  tlia  year  1850,  by  Ur.  Welton,  an  energetio  minioitKry, 
vto,  by  meauB  of  hia  medical  skill,  flnt  made  hi*  way  with  the  people,  and  thtn 
cnbiaoed  «Tsry  opportuaity  of  speakiag  to  them  the  words  of  Et«mfU.  Life,  llie 
oriy  worken  were  beset  witli  difflonlties,  and  depressed  by  apparent  railors,  bat  "in 
the  patience  of  hope  "  they  laboured  on  for  moi«  than  ten  yeais  without  a  singfle  con- 
Tertiandattbemomentwhenthey  were  tempted  to  yield  in  deapur,  "  theieedspnng 
19,  and  there  appeared  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  fnll  com  in  the 
fu."  From  this  time  light  began  to  dawn,  oonverts  mnltiplied,  and  minions  weio 
fonndsd  in  maay  villages  in  the  distaiot  surrotmding  Foh-Chow.  Snbseqaently 
tts  walk  has  proqtered,  mission  atatiooa  have  been  established  in  sereral  of  the 
ritici  in  the  fU<Kiea  district,  and  althongh  the  inhabitants  of  the  citiee  have  not 
•luivs  themselTM  reeeptiTs  of  the  Gospel,  yet  theae  stations  have  been  centres 
vheoce  the  Ught  ot  God's  tmth  has  streamed  forth  into  the  eaironnding  darkiio!<8. 
TbevDlnme  fonnaa  valuable  addition  to  onr  missianary  liteiatnre. — The  Mariyr 
Oram  of  Seotland-;  bting  tht  Travel!  ^  a  Cewilry  MinitUr  iit  hiioiou  CouHtiy.  Secaad 
Soriei.  By  the  Ber.  John  H.  Thompson.  (Edinburgh :  JobuBtone,  Hnnter,  and 
Co.)  It  is  a  oniioas  task  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  sat  himself  to  perform  beforo 
the  dose  of  his  earthly  jHlgrimsge  ;  it  is  to  vint  the  graves  of  all  the  martyrfl  who 
£ilt  victims  during  the  twenty-nght  years  of  fierce  patsecalion  which  raged  in 
Scotland  towsids  the  dose  ot  the  seventeenth  centnry.  The  present  votams  contains 
the  acconnt  of  visits  to  the  graves  of  thirty-five  of  these  martyrs ;  the  first  series 
<ie9cribed  visits  to  twenty-two  snch  graves,  and  the  anthor  believes  that  foity-sevca 
d[  the  resting-placee  of  these  itnrdy  sntTerers  £01  conscience  sake  yet  remain  to  bo 
Tinted.  His  earnest  wish  is  to  accomplish  this  object  before  he  shall  cease  from  bis 
hbonra-  Ur.  Thompson  i^vea  a  vivid  acoomit  of  the  captora  and  death  of  many  of 
thosa  stem  Covoianten ;  and  he  describes  the  locality  in  which  some  of  these 
bloody  sesDSS  occurred,  and  the  present  conditaon  of  their  graves,  with  the  insciip- 
tioos  atiU  extant  on  some  of  them.  The  sale,  in  a  short  time,  of  four  thonsanil 
copisaof  the  fint  •arias  of  "The  Martyr  Qravea,"  proves  that  in  Scottish  haatta  there 
ii  no  lock  of  interest  in  such  reminisoeocce  of  their  martyred  ancestors,  and  trill 
doabtleas  encourage  Mr.  Thompson  to  persevere  until  his  object  is  folly  accomplished. 
— Pitrnfia/  Vititt  to  the  Ortaei  of  EiniHcnt  Mm.  By  the  Bev,  Jamaa  Bardaley,  U.A. 
{Hoddar  and  Stongfaton.)  The  graves  of  departed  woithiea  eeem  to  have  had  a 
etnag  attraction  for  Mr.  Bardsley,  and  during  many  years  he  has  embraced  oppor- 
tunities of  vi^ting  the  spots  where  men  who  have  rendered  special  service  to  the 
Chvth  of  Christ  rest  from  their  labonrs.  In  the  volume  before  as  he  recounta  snch 
viuti  paid  to  the  graves  ot  tbe  Venerable  Bede,  ot  WycIifTe,  Cranmer,  Bishop 
J«w«ll,  fiiahard  Hooker,  Qeorga  Herbert,  and  others,  his  object  being  to  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  lite  and  work  of  each  of  them,  and  to  bring  out  the  nliant  points 
«f  their  rcspeotiFe  careers.  Our  author  ia  a  loyal  sou  ot  the  Chnzoh  ot  England,  but 
be  it  also  a  sturdy  Protestant,  and  he  finds  frequoit  opportonitiei 
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diatuta  to  whatavet  MTonn  of  ntoaUnn,  and  t«nd*  to  Torire  dQi«r  docizinM  ir 
pnoticM  •gainft  whioL  minj  of  his  hsrooi  witDansd  Tsliuitly.  Tho  book  will  b* 
found  a  pletsant  and  inftmotive  oompanion  for  ■  launzs  honr. — Margtiyi  Ctritlmi 
Box.  LillliSayand}>tr  Friendt,  Tlit  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  othtr  Storia.  Siel^i 
Trouilti,  and  hew  tu  nut  than.  Bj  Both  Elliott  (London :  WolsTmn  Canlaceoa 
Offiot.)  A  VaittfnmtJu8ta;or,Th4  ITmul  0/ tAt  ^teH/HW.  B^  Rath  Elliott.  Witb 
a  Preface  \>j  Samael  FlinuoU,  Eaq.  (Hoddw  and  Btonghton.)  Thete  «tariaa  all  pn- 
ceed  from  the  pan  of  ons  BiithoreM;  and  ihow  Teiy  oonndsntble  tkcility  in  it*  hm. 
The  flift  fooi  are  written  fca  ohiidren,  and  prova  that  Min  EUiott  ia  wall  ildlUd  to 
attiaot,  initmct,  and  teach  them.  Her  itoriea  abound  in  leaaoiu  of  bnth  and  Iotb, 
and  are  fare  to  make  their  way  with  the  litUe  onaa.  "  A  Voioa  from  the  Sea,"  ii 
rather  more  unbiiiona  and  peihapa  aoaroely  as  laccsiafal  aa  the  oUieia.  The  in- 
piimatnr  of  Ur.  Fliatsoll  will  indicate  what  is  meant  to  be  the  teaohing  of  the  bIot;. 
lliehero,  Chriatiaa  Hilliard,  ia  a  fine  fellow,  and  tboMmof  thesathoTeatiihigl); 
but  it  atrikea  uathat,  like  many  "  novels  of  parpoee,"  the  Action  is  apiece  of  special 
pleading',  rather  than  a  aketoh  from  the  life.  Btill  the  teadeno]r  of  tha  book  i>  n 
good,  that  we  iriih  it  may  oircnlate  widely. — Altcis'i  Dovrj/,  by  Uaggie  Symington, 
(Jamea  C3arke  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street),  is  the  itory  of  the  life  of  a  piet^  goldtn- 
hairedheirewfiom  tha  age  of  fifteen  to  thirty.  The  heroine  iaiimple,  purs  and  lotinf. 
hnt  with  no  tlioaght  or  pnrpoae  beyond  enjoyment,  till  the  dieooTVy  that  her  in- 
heritance waa  ill-gotten  wealth,  muaoa  her  whole  enei^y  to  mpport  hcnelf  and  rstnm 
the  property  to  the  rightful  owner.  Innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  wayi  of  the  worid, 
the  bringa  heraelf  and  othera  into  great  tronblea,  through  which  she  stmf^lei 
Tiotorionaly  in  the  end,  haring  learned  at  lait — what  aoanu  the  chief  leaMD 
of  the  story — thatadf-willed,  hasty  attempta  to  let  wrong  right,  an  but  fighting 
againit  Qod'a  pnrpotea.  There  are  plenty  of  apparent  improbabilities,  bnt  the 
extraordinary  erenta  narrated  by  norelista  are  aud  to  be  generally  the  tme  onei. 
The  (toiy  ia  intoraaling,  and  with  a  purs  and  religions  motive  thronghont. — Jtunett 
Cragf,  tit  Qaaktreti.  A  Story  of  the  Ptagne.  By  Haria  Wright  [S.  W.  Faitridge, 
Patstnostar  Bow.}  A  atory  "  founded  npon  fact "  was  the  favoorita  description  of 
tracts  for  children  in  olden  days,  and  generally  meant,  as  in  the  case  of  tUa  little 
book,  that  the  fiction  waa  greater  than  the  tact.  Nevertheless,  the  facta  of  the  tarriUe 
Plague  and  the  patient  endniance  of  the  Quakers  and  other  Paritons  in  the  leven- 
teenth  century  give  abundant  matertala  for  stories  of  heroism,  the  heroism  not  of 
great  eiploita  and  of  physical  courage,  but  of  prayer  and  (kith.  JsnMlt 
Cragg  was  a  real  ehaiacter,  and  worthy  to  be  made  a  tuamat.—Jii 
Thru  OukUt,  and  atktr  Suay:  By  Hiss  E.  J.  Whateley.  (W.  Hunt  and  Co., 
Fatemoater  Bow.)  Huso  admirable  essays  ore  reprinU  of  conlzibntions  originally 
published  in  the  ChrittxBn  Admcati,  and  form  a  wqael  to  a  previous  volome, 
entitled  "Evangelical  Teaching."  "  The  Three  Coaketai,"  which  ia  the  title  of  thia 
volume  and  the  key-note  to  the  whole,  bsgins  with  a  parable  founded  on  the  thjea 
caskets  in  the  "Merchant  of  Tenioe,"  using  them  aa  repreaBntative  of  "three 
several  groups  into  which  the  thonght,  teachiog  and  practice  of  tha  Chiulisn 
world  seems  naturally  to  fall."  Miss  Whatelsy  applies  her  parable  with  gnat 
ingenuity  and  force  and,  alChongb  to  her  the  "  leaden  caeket,"  containing  the  real 
treasure,  is  symbolic  of  the  "  Evangelical ' '  group  in  the  Church,  she  can  liberally 
admire  the  "golden  "  and  "silver  caaketa,"  with  their  intellectual  breadth  on  the 
one  hand  and  imposing  ritual  on.the  other.  To  Hiss  Whateley  the  "  three  group* 
in  tha  Christian  worid  "  mean  primarily  the  three  portiea— lo-ooUed,  Brood,  Bigh 
and  Low,  in  tbeOhnroh  of  England;  hut  to  othan,  and  to  her  also,  they  have  a 
wider  signifioanoe,  as  is  shown  in  her  Anal  csaay  '■  The  Ideal  of   the  Church." 
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lAat  ihe  mjt,  "  The  nal,  literml  itata  of  the  oMe  is,  Ihftt  u  the  iuhatdbnta  of  a 
Mosbj  oonititate  tiie  Dstion,  lo  ihe  belieren  in  Chiiit  coiutitnte  the  Chnioh  of 
□iriit;"  tndkgain,  "  What  W9  call  the  Church  of  Chrirt  on  autb,  is  not  the  real 
Itmpla ;  it  it  the  qnany  in  which  the  itonM  are  hewn  and  oarred  and  polished  and 
pnpind  hz  the  perfect  Chnroh  above,  which  Chiiit  ii  to  present  glorious,  without 
^  or  wrinltle."  The  intaimediate  eanys  on  "  Fntyer  "  and  "  Sandjfieation  "  apply, 
u  th«ir  titlee  signify,  to  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian,  nod  are  full  ol  oHfal, 
deroot  and  piactieal  snggeationa. 


Worn  ttlfromcle. 


UANAaEBS'  HAT  MEETTINa. 

Tho  Jiwtgtm  of  the  Ev^xaaiJCAL  Uiioaziki  are  reqaaeted  l«  meet  at  tho 
Quildhall  Coffee  EooBe,  Onsham  Street,  after  tiis  UissioaaTy  Sermon,  at 
New  Surrey  Chapel,  on  Wedneeday,  Hay  »th.    Dinner  at  2  o'clock. 


Tbi  London  CoNOBiaATioHAL  Uhioh. 
—The  »nniiBl  msetiug  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, April  Srd,  at  the  Uemorial  Hall, 
iDdei  the  prasidsnoy  of  Dr.  Baleigh,  the 
duiiman  for  the  yeai  1ST7-78.  The 
•fttmoon  waa  dexoted  eicIoiiTely  to  a 
cmfnence  on  the  Finance  Scheme, 
[TB)eded  unduthe  anspioes  of  the  Con- 
gnptional  Union  of  England  and 
Vsle*.  The  conf^oice  wasopened  hy  the 
R«T.  J.  G.  BogeiB,  B.A..  who  eiplsined 
thit  Ihe  sole  object  at  the  Scheme  was  to 
form  a  Central  Fund  by  combining  the 
•uigisa  and  leaources  of  all  the  connty 
Mociationa  for  the  purpose  of  augment* 
iog  nuniaterial  iucamsa,  and  of  extend- 
bg  home  mission  efforts  thronghont  the 
nrnnlry.  After  lengthened  and  Tigoroua 
diicDsuon,  a  reaolution  adopting  the 
pnociple  of  a  central  fund  and  referring 
ths  whole  question  to  the  consideration 
vf  aipecial  conference  was  carried  almost 
UsniiDonsly.  In  the  eraning,  the  Ber. 
^  Usams,  secretary,  read  the  annual 
Kpoit ;  Albert  Spicer,  Esq.,  treasnrsr, 
Pswited  the  balance  sheet.  Varioni  for- 
siil  naolntions  were  passed.  The  Bsv. 
Dr.  Esnnedy  was  unanimoUBty  elected 
Cbtirum  for  the  year  1S7S-T9.  Dt. 
^•U^  than  deUrered  a  brief  and 
■lUMtsd  addreu  on  "TbonkiDg  Qod 


and  takiog  courage,"  showing  that 
there  was  abundant  reason  for  enoonragc- 
ment  and  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  changes 
which  had  already  taken  place,  uid 
which  might  probably  arise  in  the 
future.  The  truth  was  unchangeable, 
and  the  Dirine  Master  was  evei  pre- 
sent with  His  Church  and  her  ministers, 
to  gaide,  preserre,  and  bless- 


Affbimtiobbhip  Socibtt. — Ths  half- 
yearly  election  of  candidates  for  the 
benefits  of  this  useful  institution  took 
place  Marob  27th,  at  the  Uemorial 
Hall.  The  Bey.  I.  Vale  Hummery,  as 
presidsnt  of  the  sodety,  occupied  the 
chair.  After  prayer,  offered  by  Rev.  W. 
3.  H.  Fieldcn,  and  a  brief  address  by  the 
chairman,  the  polling  commenced,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  election  of  eight  of 
the  sons  and  danghters  of  worthy  minis- 
ten  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
denominations.  The  Rev.  J.  Uarchant, 
tlie  hoQ.  secretary,  addressed  a  fdw 
words  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  stating 
that  a  growiag  interest  appaarad  to 
be  felt  in  the  institution,  and  nreed  the 
need  of  increased  subscriptions,  in  order 
that  ita  beneflts  may  be  mote  widely 
extended. 
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Thi  Hon  UunoNABir  Boom  add 
TBa  FiHAKCB  ScHBn. — A  meeting  was 
specially  tomiQoiied  at  tho  Memarial 
Hall,  March  ZTth,  ISTJ.BamnBlMorlay, 
En],  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  to  take  into 
concndaratioii  the  healings  of  the  flnanca 
soheme  of  the  Congregational  Union  on 
the  fatore  working  of  the  Heme  Mii- 
dooai;  Sodety.  The  meeting  w»» 
numeromly  attended.  The  aeheme  wm 
pTDponnded  bj  the  Ber.  A.  Hannay.  An 
eameit  and  amioable  diKaimon  anned, 
exhibiting  conaidelalile  divergence  of 
ofonion  reapecting  the  need  and  piaeti- 
cabilily  of  the  acheme.  As  the  meeting 
mu  ooundsred  piirate  and  non-official, 
no  reporting  was  allowad ;  nor  vai  any 
reeolution  adopted — the  bope  being 
Btrongly  felt  and  expreiBed  tbat  fnithsr 
oonaideiatiDn  of  the  proposed  echeme 
might  lead  to  united  oonnnl  and 
adaon  for  tho  promotion  of  the  impor- 
tant object  contemplatsd. 

TbB      LoKDON      COHrBBKNCB    rOB    THE 

Fbokoiioh  of  HouHBsa. — A  week  of 
meetings  was  held  in  the  Freemaiona' 
Hall,  beginning  with  Monday  morning, 
March  Eth,  and  extending  to  Saturday 
eTening,  March  the  10th.  :^ve  meet- 
inga  were  held  daily,  bendea  one  erety 
afternoon  ezclnmvely  for  ladies.  Prayer, 
praise,  addreaaes,  diBcnuiDnB,  Bible 
oipoaitian,  aq)Brtencefl,  conetitnted  the 
staple  of  the  eerricea.  The  prindpal 
speakera  were  Admiral  Fisbbonrne, 
Bevt.  E.  Boardman,  A.  Maban,  B. 
D.  Wilson,  C.  Graham,  W.  Ha»- 
1am,  H.  Varloy,  G.  Savage,  Hon. 
W.  Cowper-Temple,  and  others.  The 
meetings  were  not  ao  well  attended  as 
thoee  held  at  Oxford  and  Brighton.  The 
charm  of  novelty  had  passed  away,  and 
with  it  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier 
meetings.  Eamestneas  and  serionaness 
characterised  the  addressea.  There  waa 
1  of  the  possibility  of  an 
ing  life  and  ol  absolute  perfection, 
which  had  been  heard  on  some  former 
occarions.  Hie  aim  of  all  was  to  reach 
a   higher  degree  of  holinMs  than  was 


Ths  Qovesskent  Bnuuxs  Bnj..— 
On  Tuesday,  April  lOth,  three  meeting 
of  representatiTe  tTonconfonniit  bodies 
were    held,  at    all   of  which  the  Bill 

donned, — as  nttdini  in  many  retpecti, 
inasmuch  as  new  burial  grounds  in 
mnltJtndea  of  parishea  are  not  raqnired— 
as  pravoeatiict  of  ttrife  in  p«"«lni*  re- 
jecting new  rates,  which  wonld  be 
reqnired  ihonld  needless  burial  gronnds 
be  pTopoaed  and  carried — aa  mymt  mi 
intuiting  to  the  wbole  Nomxmfbrmiit 
body,  in  offering  as  ■  oompromise  and  a 
privilege,  that  Nonoonfbimist  nuuiten 
may  boiy  thur  dead  in  parish  chnrdi- 
yards,  bnt  in  perfect  liltnee !  tc  The 
first  of  these  meetingi  was  that  of  tho 
r  or  THB  TBBXa  suronM- 


held  in  the  Memorial  Hall:  Ber. 
Qeorge  Wilkins  in  the  chair.  Tlu  ordi- 
nary business  was  transacted.  Tbt  Her. 
Bobert  Wallace's  term  of  secretaryship 
having  expired,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmonds, 
as  representing  the  Presbyterian  bodf, 
was  elected  his  incoeMor  for  the  thiiie 
ensuing  years. 
The   second  meeting  waa  that  of  the 

COHOKBtUTTONAL  BOUD   OF  hOttDWI 


The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  aimnsl 
meeting  of  this  board  was  held  at 
the  Memorial  I.Hall,  Farringdon-itreet, 
the  Sev.  Jonab  Yinay  in  the  cbsir. 
The  report  of  the  proceediogi  of 
the  past  year  was  read,  and  the 
oonmdttee  chosen  for  tiie  ensaiog  year- 
lie  following  offloers  were  elected:— 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon,  chairman;  the 
Bev.  F.  Soden,  deputy  chairman ;  ths 
Ber.  I.  Vale  Mummery,  for  the  twenlr- 
first  time,  as  finance  secretary;  and  the 
Bev.  John  Nunn,  for  the  second  time, 
as  general  iecretary.  Cordial  thanli 
were  voted  to  the  retiring  chainnsn, 
ttie  Bev.  Joaiab  Tinoy ;  and  the  deputy 


KBWB  OF  ODB  CBUBCHKS. 


iMmao,  the  Bat.  W.  Bobertt,  B.A. 
TIm  third   mwtioK    wu   that  of  the 


aa  ths  Buriola  KB,  held  at  the  Wert- 
miiutsr  Palace  HoteL  The  ehair  was 
Doenineil  taccaBBvely  by  Henry  Biohard, 
Eiq.,  H.P. ,  and  the  Bight  E<m.  J.  Stani- 
m,  H.P.  This  meeting  waa  of  a 
men  pnanl  ohuactei  tlun  nther  of 
tbft  othen,  and  waa  largely  attended  by 
ll«nihen  of  Puliacient  and  repreteatA- 
tns   gentlemea     and   nuniaten    tram 


TationB  parte   of   thq  kingdom.    Not- 


of  the  Govnrament  meancre  in  a  aani- 
tory  point  of  view,  compalling .  the 
cIoaiBg  of  oveiQTOwded  chtuohyaida 
and  other  places  of  wpnltnre,  and  Hie 
fonoation  of  new  oenuierieB  in  Oieir 
■tsad,  the  oppositian  to  the  Bill  ae  a 
whole  wai  Btnmg  and  uniTersa],  and  it 
was  lewlTsd  muuumooilj'  to  tua  oTsry 
ponible  meana  to  have  the  Bill  with- 
drawn or  deftated. 


^ias  of  dnr  (Dffax^ut. 


IHNIBTEBIAL  OHANaE& 
Bit.  AtFaBD  Eaboh  hu  remOTOd  from 
Odiham,  Hanta,  to    'Whittleaea,   Cam- 
bridgcahire. 

Bit.  Wix.lzB  Bubhd&ls  haa  ao- 
optad  the  c«ll  of  the  chnreh  at  Albion 
Chipel,  Hammeismith, 

Ei».  J.  C.  CoTTiMOSAX,  of  Otlay,  is 
nmoTing  to  the  pastorate  of  Edge  Hill 
Church,  IdTOTpool. 

EiT.  J.  Stabx,  of  Dairy  Church, 
EdiaboTgh,  haa  been  inTited  to  Belmont 
Church,  Aberdeen. 

Bit.  B.  Yates,  of  Runcorn,  Cheehire, 
hta  rMAiTed  a  caU  to  DawUih,  Devon. 

Hb.  Bihiaxik  Bbosw,  late  of  Btas- 
ningley,  Leeds,  hat  accepted  an  inTita- 
tioD  to  the  pastorate  of  the  churoh  at 
Barriogton,  Csmboidgeehire, 

Bn.  W.  HmraABS,  of  Blaekbum,  haa 
Mcepted  a  call  to  the  charch  at  Oldham 
Boad,  Hanoheater. 

Bit.  Or.  B.  Johkbok,  for  eighteen 
jmn  minister  at  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham, haa  aocepted  a  call  from  Belgrave 
Cb^,  Torquay. 

^.  £.  E.  LoKQ  haa  resigiied  his 
PHtonta  at  Baat  Onnatend. 

Kn.DiTiD  Skiih,  of  lAOience  Kirk, 
irinf^Y^]^  flah  ire,  haa  reaigned  his  charge. 
Bit.  A.  Hoi.dobi>,  M.A.,  of  Hnytw, 
bu  sMepte  d  a  call  to  College  Chapel, 
Badlord. 


Bbv.  D.  Tocito,  B.A.,  oIMorpeth,  haa 
aocepted  an  invitation  to  Haywood,  Itm- 
oaahira. 

Bit.  Db.  Wickson  has  resigned  his 
charge  at  Horeelydown. 

Bay.  B.  C1.AIIES0H,  B.A.,  baa  relin- 
quished hig  paatonte  at  Ongar. 


HEW  CHAPELS,  OHOECHES,  &e. 

Thb  chapel  at  Withybrook,  neat 
OoTCutcy,  WM  r^opeoed,  after  oonnder- 
able  imptoremenl,  on  Uaroh  2(tb,  by 
sermons  from  the  Bev.  D.  Jehn,  paator, 
and  Bev.  J,  H.  Wood,  of  Pailton. 

Tbi  tnemorial-Btone  of  a  Itrga  ceotial 
hall  with  galleriea  and  24  daasrocnas,  in 
oonnection  with  the  ohnroh  at  Bobartson 
Steeet,  Hutings,  wM  laid  on  Marah  18th, 
bythe  Key.  Jamea  Qrlffln.  Bermonawere 
pieaohed  on  the  ISth  and  20th  by  the 
Hot.  B.  W.  Dale,  ILA. 

Thi  fonndation -stone  of  new  aohoola 
in  connection  with  Union  Chapel,  Hyde, 
near  Uanoheiter,  waa  laid,  by  Qeorge 
Stanley  Wood,  Geq.,  on  April  30th. 

Niw  leoture-hall,  day  and  Bnnday- 
■choolj,  were  opened  March  22nd  at 
Barking,  by  J.  B.  Yainey,  Esq.,  the 
hi^  sheriff  of  Eaae^ 

Tsa  new  ohorch,  Viotoria-iteeet, 
Bishop  AvcUand,  Dndiam,  was  opened 
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March  IBtli,  liy  tiie  Bav.  John  Ksnnedy, 
D.D.,  who  pisaohed  on  tlte  oocuion. 

Tub  iiLamaiiBl-itolls  of  ft  new  ohmpel 
at  Praton,  Biigbton,  wm  laid  on  April 
4tb,  by  Henry  Wriglit,  En].,  J.F. 

Nbw  Snnday-Kilioola  were  opene 
Ingttteitone,  Eimi,  in  ooiUMetion  with 
the  re-opening  of  the  ohapel  on  April 
fith.  TheHevB.  J.BaldwinBrDwn,B^, 
W.  U.  SUtham,  J.  W.  Houchin  (pai- 
toi)t  3.  C  Honohin,  £.  B.  Jaokaon,  and 
a.  Wilkinuin  took  part  in  the  eervio 

Whibobodob    Chukch,    Maidatone, 
wai  opaD«d  on  April  41h.     The  aen 
was    preached  t^    the    Bev.    G«orge 

A  Kiwlndspendentohapel  WM  opened 
ftt  Kew  Paignton,  Dercn,  dnriag  the  firal 
wwhinApriL  ItitaQothiobnildingto 
■eat  SCO  penona. 


OBDINATI0N8. 

Ebt.  Biohud  Lovitt,  H.A.,  of  Chaa- 
hunt  College,  waa  ordained  at  6t  Bte- 
jihea'i,  Bochdale,  on  Uaroh  21at.  Ths 
Rer.  W.  Quart  gave  the  lutrodactory 
addreaa,  and  offered  the  ordination 
prayer.  The  queationa  were  asked  by 
Dr.  Evam  of  Oheahnnt  College^  and  the 
charge  was  delivered  by  the  Ber.  J. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

Bar.  J.  F.  Baiui,  of  the  Oiiatcd  In- 
atitnte,  waa  ordained  pwtOT  of  the  ahtmh 
at  'Wilton,  Saliahory,  on  March  20th. 
The  Beva.  W.  darkaon,  B.A.,  B.  Baad, 
B.  Beddow,  and  B.  a  Pront,  U.  A.,  toak 
part  in  the  lerrioe. 


Bav.  H.  G.  NicHoUA,  lata  or  Hack- 
ney College,  was  orduned  at  Dadhm, 
Enei,  on  Manih  27tb,  when  the  Rcr. 
Fro&aiara  MoAll  and  Tnmar,and  tlu 
Berg.  B.  BTana,  S.  Lepine,  O.  HOlcr, 
B.A.,  and  T.  Batty  eoadactad  the  aerrice. 

Bar,  W.  H.  Bbbablit  waa  otdiinedit 
Whit  worth,  Lancaahire,  on  Hareh  SOlti, 
The  BsT.  B.  Q.  Williami  aaked  Ihs 
qaeationa  and  offered  the  ordiaatiga 
prayer.  The  Bev.  D.  Fraaer,  LL-B.. 
ga*Bthea]uBge.  The  Bora.  W.  Udnkah 
Arthnr,  M.A.,  and  Bryan  Dale,  U.A.. 
also  took  part  in  the  sarrioe.  Tie 
aennon  to  ths  people  was  d^veied,  na 
the  Sunday  fbllowing,  by  the  Bev.  VT. 
Hewgm,  U.A.,  of  Famworth. 

Bav.  J.  W.  Padli,  M.A,  waa  or- 
dained paator  of  the  ohnrch  at  Cheadle. 
near  Uancheater,  on  March  32nd.  The 
Bar.  Profeesor  Anthony,  M.A.,  aiked 
the  usual  qnaationa.  The  Bev.  ^. 
Mt^or  Panll  offered  the  ordiaatian 
prays ;  the  Bar.  0.  Wilaon,  M^,  gvt 
the  oharge  to  the  paator.  The  Bcr. 
Alexander  Thomaon,  D.D.,pteach4d  tbc 
sermon  to  the  ohnnjh  and  ooogregilioii. 

Bbv.  B.  Pkiujfs  waa  ordained  Itil 
month  at  the  Bngliah  ehnreh,  HorriaCoa. 
Bwaaaoa.  Barmons  were  preached  bj 
Dr.  Bees,  and  Profeaaora  Hoiris  lod 
Bowlanda. 


Bav.  JoHM  BiBBBB,  of  Coventry,  wti 
called  to  his  rutooMaroh  31st,  atlbe 
advanoed  age  of  81. 


The  Managers  ackoowledgs  with  thanks  the  following  Saorainental  CoUactioas 
in  aid  of  the  Widows'  Fnnd :— Oldham,  by  Bev.  B,  M.  Daviaa,  £S ;  Oaweitr;,  bj 
Bev.  T.  Oaaqnoine,  £3 ;  Inglewhite,  by  Bev.  J.  Bpenoer,  £1  ;  Brampton,  by  Be^- 
Vr.  Bliss,  IZs. 


iiizedoy  Google 
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I-— frjpastb  gtissran  on  Jak  Janganjiha. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Society  have  unusual  pleasure  in  iufbrmuig  its 
ooostitnents  and  friends  that  the  seeond  stage  in  their  arrange' 
aents  on  behalf  of  the  nev  mission  on  Lake  TAiroAirnKA  has  at  length 
Iwn  reached.  B;  the  time  the  present  page  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
ladea  the  whole  of  the  party  forming  the  first  contingent  of  the  expe-- 
dition  will  be  on  their  way  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa — the  starting-point 
to  the  toterior.  The  names  of  our  brethren  are  as  follows :  Bevs.  Rooeb 
FEia,  J.  B.  Thohbox,  E.  S.  Clarke,  A.  W.  Dodobhuk,  and  Uessrs.  £.  C. 
HoBB  and  W.  Hutlit.  The  first  two  names  are  fenuliar  to  our  supportais 
u  Etioee  of  experienced  missionaries  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been 
labouriDg  in  Natal  for  a  brief  period,  and  his  place  is  being  supplied  by 
'iie  Committee  of  the  Inatitntion  which  sent  him  oat.  Of  the  last  three, 
■to  ore  all  new  men,  Mr.  Dodgshun  goes  out  as  an  ordained  misBiooary, 
pooeasiiig,  with  Mr.  Thomson,  a  good  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
llr.  Hore  is  the  soientifio  member  of  the  par^,  and  hna  been  engaged 
tfcdaUy  in  view  of  the  employment  of  a  steamer  on  the  lolic.  Mr.  Hutley 
'3 1  piactiCBl  builder. 

For  the  serrice  of  the  mission,  in  addition  to  penonal  outfits,  the 
miaicinaries  carry  with  them  household  stores  suffioient  for  two  years, 
together  with  tools  and  building  materials,  medicines  and  medical  worics. 
FittingB  for  a  good-«iied  boat  on  the  lake  and  surrey  instruments  have 
ilso  been  supplied  to  the  party.  This  valuable  store  of  goods  will  be 
tntupoited  into  the  interior  by  means  of  a  wagon-tiain  drawn  by  bullocks 
nnder  the  gaidanoe  of  Zulu  and  Kafir  leaders.  It  is  hoped  that  by  July 
Itt  ensythiiig  will  be  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  land  journey, 
ud  ths^  «n  being  well,  the  entire  party  will  reach  the  lake  about  thi 
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Board  Mssnsa. 


On  the  aftomoott  of  Monday,  March  26th,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  at  the  Mission  Houso,  Blomfield-street,  to  bid  fiirewell 
to  the  miBsionary  party,  induding  tiie  Bev.  Joseph  Cockiu,  who  gsea  out 
as  successor  to  the  Rev.  3.  B.  Thomson  in  the  Mat«bele  country.  W.  H, 
Willans,  Esq.,  presided.  The  hymn,  "Lord,  her  vatch  Thy  Church  ia 
keeping,"  was  sung;  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson  read  appropriate  passages t^ 
Scripture,  and  the  Rev,  F.  Soden  (tf<nwd  prsj^er.  The  Rev.  Dr.  MoUens  gm 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  mission  to  Central  Africa.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
McAuslane  delivered  the  valedictoty  address  to  the  deputing  missionuiei, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  McMillsn  ofTered  prayer,  in  coarse  of  which  he  invoked 
the  Divine  blessing,  not  only  fi:ar  the  London  Miaaionary  ag«ita,  but  for 
those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Presbyterian  Mianon,  all 
of  which,  "  occupying  difTerent  Geld^  preach  the  same  Gospel  and  the  ok 
Saviour." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Wright,  clerical  secretaiyof  thsChnroh  Misuonary  Sodety, 
scud :  "  Our  sympathies  and  the  sympathy  of  our  society,  end  I  am  sun 
of  all  the  supporters  of  oar  Society,  have  been  greatly  enlisted  in  Uus 
miBsioB  of  yours.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  among  us  all  thai 
there  itre  three  great  efforts  beiDg  made  by  three  great  sectifma  of  tlie 
Christian  Church  for  the  evangelisation  of  Afiioa,  and  it  is  gratifymg  ta 
think  that  we  are  thus  united  in  this  enterprise.  In  connection  with  &» 
Church  Missionary  Society  we  have  had  many  prayers  for  the  miarionto 
AfiicB,  and  we  have  linked  you  and  the  woifc  of  this  Socie^  in  those 
prayers.  As  we  are  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  at  home,  we  ToA  for 
cooperation  in  the  field.  I  may  mention  an  interesting  fkct  related  in  the 
last  letter  received  from  Lieutenant  Smith.  He  stated  that  fliey  bid 
oome  within  four  days  of  the  great  cbieftun  MlrsLmbo,  whose  bead-qDUtsn 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanganyika,  and  tbey  infi>rmed  him  cf  the 
expected  visit  of  your  party,  and  asked  for  bis  kind  interest  in  your  bebalC 
His  answer  was  that  he  would  be  glad  to  welcome  yon,  and  that  he  would 
never  injnre  any  white  man.  In  your  travels  we  shall  follow  yon  irith  ov 
inters  and  prayers,  and  not  forget  those  dear  ones  you  leave  at  'hanb" 

The  Chairman  handed  to  the  nussionaries  Eheir  appoiatmenta  and 
instructionsi  the  Rev.  J.  Cookin  also  reoeiving  a  letter  and  prssBiitltr 
Sing  Lopengule. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  Chainnan,  short  addresses  were  deliTved  by 
the  missionaries.  The  hymn,  "  Speed  Thy  servants.  Saviour,  gpeeS  them,' 
was  sung,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  pronounced  the  BmeSicfica. 
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I!VjEinNa  IfBETIHG. 

Id  the  orening  of  the  same  day  a  public  Toledictory  serrice  took  place  at 
the  Memorial  Hall,  Fairingdon  Street  Tea  vras  served  in  tlie  Library  at 
■erea  o'clock,  after  vhicb  a  numerously-attended  and  euthusiastio  meeting 
*u  held  in  the  Hall  at  eight  o'olook.  W.  H.  Willana,  Esq.,  occupied  the 
chwr,  and  was  supported  by  the  represeutatiTes  of  this  and  kindred 
Sodeties,  as  nell  as  by  many  other  irieads  of  miisicma  of  poution  and 
influence. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  Einging  of  the  hymn — 
"  All  hail  llie  power  of  Jama'  name." 
After  whiuh  the  Bav.  Vf.  J.  Cox,  of  Dundee,  ofTered  prayer. 

1^  CaiisKAK  said  they  ware  assembled  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
their  brethren,  and  the  interest  that  was  felt  in  the  mission  to  which  th^ 
vers  appointed.  He  could  not  but  think  that  anch  a  large  and  infloeutial 
meeting  would  result  in  rety  kjge  and  increased  oontributiODB  to  the 
Society.  He  could  assnre  their  misaionary  friends  of  the  interest  that 
would  be  taken  ia  their  work,  and  how  anxiously  information  from  them 
■fiuld  be  lotted  &r  from  time  to  time ;  and  although  they  had,  in  a  former 
put  d  the  day,  said  how  weak  they  felt  in  the  preaenoe  of  the  Master 
ud  in  the  presenceof  the  Church  in  to^oA  to  the  work  they  had  to  do, 
he  would  aay  to  thsm,  in  the  name  of  the  meeting  and  in  the  name  of  the 

Weak  as  ye  an, 

Or,  fainting,  • 
Jwna,  tha  rtreng 

■Vrai  watch  yc 
Bo  nuelf  as  He  overcame, 

And  tjinmphed  once  for  you. 
So  HorelT  fon  who  tnut  Hu  Dime 

Shall  in  Him  triomph,  too>," 

The  Rev.  R.  RoBiNsotr  announced  that  Miss  Manning,  of  the  Craven  Hill 
Church,  who  was  imafole  to  be  present,  had  sent  a  donation  of  ten  guineas 
for  the  Tanganyika  ICiaaion  j  and  iix.  Peek,  of  Torquay,  who  was  also  unable 
to  sttoad,  had  oontribnted  XIOO. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  observed  that  few  new  enterprises  undertsken 
by  the  London  Missionary  Sotiety  had  called  forth  a  deeper  amount  of 
interest  and  had  deserved  that  interest  so  well  as  this  new  misirion.  Having 
Kfenvd  to  the  labours  of  Livingstone  and  other  African  travellers ;  to  the 
eommenoement,  by  tite  Presbyterian  Chorohes  of  Scotland,  of  a  missioii  aa 
I^ke  IQwaM,  and  by  the  Chorch  Uissionary  Society  of  one  on  the  Tiotoria 
HyoBi,  be  described  the  enthnsiasm  with  which  the  proposal  of  Roanx 
^■IBaiSMH,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  for  the  occupation  of  I^ke  Tanganyika  by  the 
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London  Uiauonaiy  Sodety,  had  been  met  hj  its  Direct  om.  Dr.  Uulleng 
next  glanced  at  the  Buooessfiil  visit  of  inquiry  paid  by  the  R  er.  Boger  Fiice 
to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  conoltided  tbus :  "  Oar  brethtoa  ham 
before  them  a  long  journey — the  road  from  the  coast  to  lake  TangKny^ 
runs  over  abont  700  miles  of  country.  There  are  about  2  00  miles  lunong  ' 
the  hills  and  the  slopea  of  mountains,  and  then  it  comes  oat  on  a  level 
plateau;  and  then  for  400  or  JJOO  miles  mora  they  pass  over  a  vast  rolling  i 
country,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  great  difficulty  they  have  to 
contend  with  is  in  Ugogo,  where  there  ia  a  considerable  lack  of  water.  Id 
other  parts  there  are  great  belts  of  trees  passing  across  the  country.  Vast 
boulders  are  in  their  way,  too,  at  many  points ;  then,  at  last,  tbey  come  to 
Arab  stations,  but  they  have  also  abundanoe  of  native  villages  and  native 
tribes.  Though  the  Arabs  are  not  &iends  in  oertun  respects,  the  native 
villages  are  prepared  in  many  ways  heartily  to  velcome  EngliahmeD 
amongst  them.  They  go  well  provided;  and  their  deetination  is  the 
town  of  Ujiji,  on  the  Lake  Tanganyika,  1 1  is  difficult  to  approat^  Ceatral 
Africa  ftom  the  south,  but  the  moment  you  touch  the  east  coast  at  Ziu- 
Eibar  you  can  pass  right  into  the  intericr.  Onr  Church  Missionaiy  frlcuds 
take  the  post  in  the  north,  the  Presbyterians  have  one  in  the  south,  and 
we  take  the  one  right  in  the  centre." 

Arthur  Uarshili/,  Esq.  (Churman  of  the  Southern  CtMomittee),  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  expedition  was  neariy  de&ayed,  but  an  increased  demand 
of  about  £2,000  or  £2,S00  a-year  would  have  to  be  made  upon  the  anaud 
resources  of  the  Society;  and  the  work  hod  been  undertaken  with  the  full 
ftith  that  the  churches  throughout  the  eountiy  would  amply  make  up  the 
sum  required,  beoause  in  the  courae  of  two  or  tbm  yeaiB  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  present  number  by  some  additional  miseionanes, 
and,  if  possible,  to  send  out  a  small  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  on 
Lake  Tanganyika. 

The  assembly  was  afterwards  addressed  by  the  Bev.  O.  T.  Pibkb,  of  the 
Wesleyaa  IdisnonaTy  Society ;  Edward  Hutohinbom,  Esq.,  Lay  Seeietsiy 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  Sir  Chibles  Bbhd  ;  and  by  finii  of  the 
missionaries  present. 

Attar  the  Dozology  had  been  song,  the  Bev.  Dc,  Mofcat  <dr«nd  in^, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

As  will  be  seen  in  another  column,  Mesars.  Pbioz  and'  Donmnnr  em- 
barked from  England  on  the  S9th  of  Uaroh,  and  Messrs.  Horb  and  Eoilit 
on  the  11th  of  April  Mr.  Thouson  leaves  by  the  steamer  on  the  3rd  of 
the  present  month ;  and  Mr.  Cl,abkx  will  join  the  esp«ditioa  at  Zaa^ar- 
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II— Smil|  Seas — ^Sanuis. 


THE  thirty-flecond  Annual  Report  of  the  Sauoajt  Jfisaioti  S&HiiiAiiT  at 
Moloa  has  receatly  corns  to  hand.  During  the  year  the  Inatitatton 
hu  Buffered  painful  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  tutors,  the  Ber.  Dr. 
SiSBXT.  The  removal  of  so  valuable  a  colleague  has  borne  heavily  upon  J)r. 
TcuiERiu  the  prosecution  of  his  onerous  duties.  The  Directon  are  happy 
to  state  that  arrangemehts  have  been  made  for  the  relief  of  their  brother 
by  the  appointment  of  an  experienced  missionary  to  the  vacant  post  The 
report,  of  which  extracts  are  given  below,  affords  abundant  evidenoe  that 
the  general  work  of  the  seminary  haa  been  carried  on  without  internusaion, 
mid  that  its  influence  for  good  is  extending  &r  and  iride.  Dr.  Turner 
psfi  the  following  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  late  ool- 
!ttg:ne:— 

"  The  report  of  the  Institatioa  for 
fta  y«ar  was  to  have  been  written  by 
tat  much  lamented  brotiier  and 
mow-labourer.  Dr.  Niabet,  but  it 
fltued  our  heavenly  Father,  on  the 
9tli  of  May  laat,  very  suddenly,  to 
nmore  him  &om  his  work  on  earth  to 
bit  nat  in  heftven.  H«  was  a  faithful 
wrrutt  of  the  Society  for  npwarda  of 
tlurty-five  years,  and  during  aixteen 
JMn  of  that  time  he  was  my  fellow- 
tnfaa  in  our  mission  seminary.  Hii 
printed  notes  on  John's  Oespel,  the 
^utla  to  the  Bomana,  lectures  on 
fopvy,  printed  sermons,  and  the 
I  on    natural    philosophy, 


tame  to  the  advanced  branches  of 
atudy.  In  my  scripture  expoaition 
dasa,  we  have  advanoed  &om  the 
10th  to  the  14th  obiter  of  Mark,  and 
from  the  STth  to  the  92nd  Fsalm ;  and 
during  the  year  they  have  had  ftam 
me  310  pages  of  notes  to  copy.  In 
pastoral  theology  we  have  had  onr 
weekly  olassoa  for  sketches  of  aermona, 
and  examination  in  given  sectiona  of 
the  printed  lectures  on  pastoral  Uieo- 
l(%y,  In  Boriptuis  history  we  bava 
taken  up  the  sections  on  the  taber- 
nacle, sacrifices,  laws,  and  sins  in  the 
wilderness.  A  class  for  arithmetae 
and  geometry,  an  English  olasa  and 


gtthsr  with  a  variety  of  mannaoripts  an  introduction  to  a  oonrae  of  geology 

in  theology,  scripture  e^xMition,  and  have  alao  had  a  share  of  my  we^y 

tttanl  history,  bear  tertimony  alike  time.     I  am  endeavouring  now  to  re- 

to  his  careful  preparation  for  elasa  arrange  my  classes,  so  as  to  overtake 

work,  and  to  our  great  lose  in  his  aome  of  the  subjecta  to  whioh  Dr. 

nnoral.  Nisbet  attended ;  but  I  confess  that, 

"  Dr.  Nisbet,  up  to  the  last,  carried  until  we  have  another  tutor,  the  work 

«  Ida  theolf^ioal,  ehuroh  history,  done  will  be  Hmited  and  nnsstisfac- 

pcfwry,  scripture  natural  history,  and  tory,  even  if  I  should  be  able,  by 

tfVtby  elaaaee,    Onr  native  assist-  Qod's  hslp,  to  go  on  without  koj  in- 

■nt  Faster  Timoteo  has  been  diligent  terruption  of  health. 

bsaag  the  year  at  his  olasMS  for  read-  "  1^  November  and  hlay  the  atmnal 

>ag,  writing,  oompoaition,  arititmetio,  half-yearly  examinations  were  held. 

"■d  gssgnphy,  which  haa  enaUed  The  former  by  iSr.  Whitmee  and  Dr. 

^IBibit  and  myself  to  give  men  O.  A.  Tnmer,    and  the  lattec  ttf 
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Ifessn.  Ftatt  and  PoiralL  I  eet  a 
high  Talne  on  theae  examiiiHtiDnB 
vith  theii  MtMrnponimenta  of  prises 
and  oatifloateB  of  merit.  They  ut  as 
a  Btimolaa  to  exeitioii  all  tiie  yeac 
OTar,  <infiiSh  ths  diligent,  **"^  expoM 
and  weed  oat  the  idle  and  inoapable. 
*  In  the  oonne  of  the  year  a  hope- 
ful youth  had  to  leave,  for  a  time  at 
least,  owing  to  paralyns.  A  Tokekn 
student  failed  npeatedly  in  examina- 
tions, and  left  without  an  appoint- 
ment. One  was  dismissed  for  lifting 
his  hand  to  his  wife,  and  another  fi>r 
a  diai^  affecting  his  moral  ohaiaoter. 
Sixteen-  have  finished  their  fbor  yean' 
oouiee,  and  passed  the  exit  exomina- 
tioa.     Fifteen  of  them  an  now  ot^- 

2.  INDUSTBIAIi  CLASS. 

Begard  is  had  to  the  physical  health  of  the  students  no  less  than  to  thdr 
Eoental  improvement.  .  Thay  are  aisa  encouraged  during  their  edacationil 
comae  to  undertak*  useful  serrioo  in  the  outlying  viUages.' 

"  The  weekly  indnalriid  day  for  n-     4>0  dob.,  vhioh,  with  tiM  ■tndenti' 


dained  and  aettled  as  native  paston— 
thiitean  of  them  in  Samoa,  and  two, 
who  were  the  fint  fhiita  of  our  north- 
west ontatataons,  an  now  ordained  ud 
located  in  the  Qilbert  lelanda.  The 
plaees  of  Iheee  twenty  etudeats  have 
been  filled  up,  and  we  b«^in  the  yeu 
with  eighty-Bix  young  men,  sixty  of 
whom  are  loaxried  and  have  that  wivu 
end  ohildren  with  fhem,  and  under  is- 
stainlion,  the  BupeDntendenee  of 
whiohdevolvesonSba.  Turner.  Then 
are  twenty-ooe  lads  iu  the  youthi' 
olaoB.  They  are  under  the  spedil 
ovenight  of  the  students,  one  reaidin^ 
in  each  of  the  stndento' cottages.  Thaf 
attend,  at  least,  five  of  our  iiImwih" 


offering,  will   anount  to   MO  ddt, 
the  lai^eai  sum,  with  one  en^tion, 
whioh  we  have  yet  had  to  repot  ftoB 
the  IJutitation  and  neighbourhood. 
'  According  ts  a 


ig  idnrtesa  of  the  n>1aTB  pasta 


purs,  and  improvement  of  premieet, 

and  the  relaxation  bonre  for  fldiing, 

plantation  woi^,  cooking,  &o,,  go  <m 

as  usual,  and  without  oni  having  to 

draw  OB  the  Society  for  students'  Kq>- 

pc«t.    We  have  introduced  this  ysar     absent  in  Kxy,  June,  and  July,  in 

the  plan  of  a  missimary  colleetiDn  at     the   John    Wiiliam*     noting  fiAtea 

the  dose  of  the  monthly  mienonary     idands  of  our  ontstatiams,  and  criia- 

pivfar  meetiug,  and  the  result  has 

raised  the  omtributions  of  the  stn- 

dents  from  the  91  dols.  of  but  year  to 

120  dols.  fiir  this  year. 

"  The  senior  stodsirta^re  stall  aooav- 
tomed  tD'idd  the  nstiv*  pastoiv  occa- 
sionally f—Tig  Qw  nma  villages  in 
the  nmgfabouihoad  of  the  Insdlution. 
They  pseaeh  to  the  jieopte,  and  ad- 
drees'  the  BuidiTi^eheDk.  The  ag- 
gregate ef  dtnrch  members  in  these 
villages  is  293,  and  the  ebildnn 
atteadiag  the  Sunday-schools  fi?0. 
This  year,  and  in  addition  to  the 
■ut^xnt  of  their  native  paelatB,.they 
hava  oontafiuted    to    the    Society 


awfol  they  are,  and  how  mui 
reapeoted  by  the  10,436  onoe  LsathHi, 
but  BOW  ChrUiaB,  Mandsr^  lAeie 
they  labour.  Bby  God  be^  thm  te 
be  CuthAil,  and  sid  us  etiU  in  our 
eflbrts  to  salsotand  initruct  anatifs 
ageoey  smih  as  our  340  Bamcan  i3- 


ielBTid   eomnmnitie^  most  atgenwr 
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ra.- 

)  isslargedutrict  about  forty  mOea  to  the  nortli-west  of  theokpital 
V  ol  lUdBg«scar.  Originony  the  -wbole  Ssbnct  vu  under  a  series  of  petty  chiafa, 
^u>  haTQ  long;  linoe  bacn  futhfnl  n[bJKte  of  the  Hvnt  QOTemmoit.  Uw 
"'***Mlinhi  w^re  fonnoriy  diitiii^uiBhad  for  their  ittarTiTTPnt  to  chfunu  uid  idoli* 
IGniotiariea  —  FIK40NAKA  District  (But  Vonixoiigo),  IUt.  T.  T.  MArrBswa; 
EUuxiNA  District  (West  Vomzongo),  Bar.  E.  H.  SrnaLaio. 


The  reports  of  the  Madagaacar  mission  for  the  year  1876  are  anoeualtj 
^  and  complete.  Otring  to  the  nncert^nty  and  delay  experienced  in  th« 
tiumoisflioD  of  muls  between  MadagaBcar  and  England  during  the  earllo 
months  of  the  year,  the  misBtonarieB  associated  with  the  Iuk&ika  prorince 
imed,  so  early  as  September  last,  a  printed  doooment,  embracbg  the 
nports  of  their  respective  operations  for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the 
30th  Jane.  In  addition  to  that  pamphlet,  several  supplementary  letters 
from  Imeiina,  tc^ther  with  reports  from  the  Betsileo  province,  hare  been 
nceired  by  tbe  Directors,  bringing  our  information  down  ta  December  Ist. 
Folitioally  and  eodally  the  year  has  been  an  oneventful  one  for^Madagaaoar: 
in  hka  manner,  the  work  of  the  mission  has  pnraned  the  even  tenor  of  ifa 
w^.  Gbristunity  is,  happily,  no  new  thing  with  the  Malagaiiy,  and  the 
miiMi  agencies  which  it  has  at  work  in  the  island  have  been  carried  on 
ahnoit  ntiiont  intermission  or  interruption.  From  the  Capital,  trained 
t-  ttnd  tcachon  are  b^ng  sent  forth  to  the  country  distiicta  of 
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Imerina  wfaeie  EogUifa  nuuionaiiw  us  located.  In  ons  of  thow  ^iMoU, 
th»t  of  VoKiBoiroo,  Mem.  Maithiwi  Mid  Sikbldio  hxre,  with  1ii«r 
usual  energy,  been  pursuing  their  kboun  for  ttie  edification  and  buildii^ 
Dp  of  the  chniohe*  under  thdr  oare,  and  for  the  trainmg  of  the  riBng 
generation.    At  Fiaranana  a  naw  nuesion  houie  is  in  couth  of  erection,  uA 

at  Fihaonana  a  commodious  sanotuary  has  heea  completed  and  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God. 

"  The  principal  event  of  the  year,"  in  it,  as  alao  in  all  the  Tillages  leiuid 

writeaMr.  UatUiewB,  "haabeeu  the  vera  quite  tail  of  Tiutora.    We  had 

opening  in  October  of  our  new  ohuroh  %  prayei  meeting   on  tJw   Satuidsy 

at  Fihaonana,  '  The  ICattyr  Uemorial  ovening. 

Church,  Fihaonana,'  at  tiie  home  of  <<  By  five  o'clock  on  the  Sabbitb 

the  Martyrs,  where  they  liTed  and  mocning  the  people  Teie  standing  out- 

VTonght,  and  among  whose  oavea  and  nda  the  church  doors  to  get  in ;  houn 

rocks  they  hid  themselves  and    tiie  befbie  tiie  time  of  eervioe  the  ohuidi 

Word  of  Qod  during  lite  days  of  dark-  was   oiammed   in    every   part,    sal 

ne«  and  peiaecntion.    We  had  a  good  hundreds  were  standing  outside,   lb* 

opening  on  Uw  whole,  and  my  people  iecrioe  began  at   nine  o^olock,   sod 

were  very  pleaaed  with  it,  as  also  with  sAar  the  nsoal  introductory  exeroitet 

the  number  of  the  nussionarieB  who  Andiiambelo  preached,  or  rather  gsn 

oountenaaced  it  by  ooming  to  it,  for  ml  account  of  former  times  in  You- 

we  had  twelve  of  the  brethren  over  zongo.     After  he  had   finished,  out 

here,  and  we  hod  a  very  large  gather-  •eotetary,  Mr.  Briggs,  as  the  offloil 

ing  of  the  people.    The  present  often  lepresentative  of  tliaoomnuttee,  intha 

pounds  sent  us  by  the  Qneen  also  Bbeenoe  of  the  ohairmau,  preached  * 

pleased  them  very  much  indeed,  ai  it  very  thonghtfal  sermon  from  1  Cot- 

ehowed  to  them,  and  also  to  the  out-  xv.K.  In  the  afternoon,  AndiianuTD- 

udeia,  her  interest  in  onr  work.  ravelona  prenohed  a  capital  sermon. 

"OntheFridaypieviouetotheopeu-  sltliaugh  latlier  long,  and  thus  h(t 

ing,  our  friends  Mr.  Mid  Mrs.  Parrett,  but  too  short  time  for  Mr.  O.  Oouuu 

alongvith  Messrs.  HichardsoD,  Feake,  who  was  to  follow  him.    In  the  foie- 

Clark,  and  Thome  arrived,  as  alao  did  noon  of    Monday,  Bunimanga.  th* 

AndriambeloandAndriansivoravelona  putor  of  Antbohipotsy,   preachsd  * 

bringing  with  them  the  £10  from  the  really  good  sermon  upoa  the  dsTili 

Queen.     On   the   Saturday  morning  entering  into  the  swine,  and  when  h« 

Mr.  Richardson  conducted  an  ezamin-  had  finished  Hr.  RiohardBon  preaobed 

ation  of  my  forty  lads,  wben  fourteen  bom  the  xvth    Psalm.     My  people 

were  passed  for  the  Normal  School,  seldom  hear  eloquent  preaching,  *nd 

On  the  Satuiday  afternoon  Messrs.  had  heard  more  of  it  during  those  (ro 

Briggs,  Oonrins,  Oramge,  PiokersgiU,  days  than  they  had  evsr  beard  m 

FeiU  and  Lord  arrived,  as  also  did  their  lives  bebre:  they  were  tuT 

Bainimanga  in  royal  style  with  twelve  pleased  with  all  although  not  satiaGad, 

men  I  for  they  wanted  another  service  in  tba 

"  The  Queen's  messengers  to  be  pre-  &ftemoon. 

aest  at  the  opening  also  came  on  the  "  Alter  the  service  we  adjourned  ont- 

Saturday.      Fihaonana   was  quit«  a  ride  where  we  presented  hasina  to  ta* 

•oene  of  ezdtemsBt  aadall  the  houses  Qneen'amesaengersaadieosiredActt 
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them  Ithn  tH  Uib  p«ople  the  pieacBt  good  old  Baraks  ff}io  VM  afamding 

ofXiawatuibrthoQiiMii.   'Uatioajr  then  byraj  aido  wu  hunM  like  a 

Und;,'  MBtiliewB,|hiubaiid  ud  vife,  vild  beut !    Aa  I  had  to  teplj  to  thia, 

nn  than  thanked  in  the  name  of  the  I  simply  aaid  that  we  hod  only  done 

Qutou  and  the  prime  miniatei,  and  in  what  we  had  intended  doing  when  we 

tlu  insBDce  of  all  the  people,  foi  what  oame  flnt  to  the  iaUad — oar  beat  and 

tbf  had  done  and  were  doing  for  the  ov  atmoit  for  the  good  of  ttie  people 

good  of  the  people.    What  a  change  s^  the  spread  of  the  Qoepdj  and  for 

&Dn  the  daya  when  those  tame  people  the  future  we  aimply  intended  oon- 

nn  burnt  for  wotahippiug  God,  and  tanuing  to  do  as  we  hod  been  doing." 


2.  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

Hie  metnireB  taken  by  the  Government  for  tbe  reorganizatian  of  the 
unaj  and  the  readjustment  of  other  branches  of  the  public  service  involved 
the  pieaence  io  the  capital  of  large  numben  of  nattvea  from  the  ooimtry, 
uKluding  some  of  the  miasioa  psatora  and  teachers.  This  oironmatance 
iiiTDlTad  tibe  temporary  closing  of  many  of  the  ohnrchea  and  schools.  Mr. 
Mitthews,  hoirerer,  expresaei  his  satisfaction  at  the  tarn  which  events  have 
tskeo,  in  the  following  words  :^ 


"The  Uaeeo  has  set  some  twenty 
cf  my  paatora  free  from  Qovemnieiit 
aenioa,  among  whom  is  onr  good  old 
pMtorheieat  Fihaonana,  Baaaka,  and 
Mt  them  home  here  again  to  do  what 
th«^  can  to  help  me  with  the  work. 
Swrhave  raoelved  strict  orders  that 
thsf  are  not  to  tarn  tradara,  and  go 
nadsring  over  the  oonntry,  instead  of 
itimiding  to  the  dutiea  for  which  they 
bid  been  released ;  for  if  they  did, 
lh«y  would  have  to  retom  to  their 
bnompoana.  They  are  to  attend  to 
tha  interests  of  their  ohurohes  and 
•dunlii,  and  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
Ihdr  Euompoana,  We  hear  that  all 
puton  who  have  been  choeen  by  the 
people,  and  to  whose  app<ttiitment  the 
Buanouzy  in  charge  oF  the  district 
hia  agreed,  and  are  schoolmasters, 
US  to  be  freed  fiom  their  fauompoana, 
Ihaii  tecvioea  to  the  oborohes  and 
Uie  scboola  to  ba  oountad  as  aervioe 
dang  for  the  goul  of  the  kingdom, 
lod  K  taken  in  lieu  of  faaompoana. 

ir  th>t  «.~,-t    u    f^.«     a..^    *hi.  Ko 


done,  it  wilt  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
oountoy,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  a  vast 
amount  (rf  good,  if  only  a  little  care 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  proper  men, 
and  the  real  pastors  and  teaohers  are 
released.  Dniing  the  inspeotiou  for 
the  oonscription,  it  ia  sud,  that  the 
prime  minister  asked  one  man  what 
he  was,  and  he  said  he  was  the  pastor 
of  a  village  ohurc'i.  'Were  you 
chosen  by  the  people  J '  '  Yes.'  '  Cm 
yontead?'  'Yes,  a  little.'  'Oanyou 
write P'  'No.'  'Can  you  oount?' 
'No.'  'What  can  you  do  then  for 
the  good  of  the  churohF'  'Wei],  I 
just  do  my  very  best  &r  the  good  of 
them  all.'  '  That's  right,'  said  the 
prime  minister,, '  go  away  ho.iio  and 
oonlinne  doing  so ;  you  are  free.' 

"  Here  at  Tihaonana  we  keep 
making  progress,  and  the  congrega- 
tion have  done  remarkably  well  again 
daring  the  year. 

"Last  January  I  told  the  people 
here  that  oar  school  hid  so  inoreaied 
fhnf   vn  wnntrl   neM   more  taaehers. 
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and  tbat  their  tmited  salaziee  would 
unoont  to  24b.  ■  montli,  bendea 
honsM  and  lioa ;  fot  Booli  ia  the  fame 
<tf  this  put  of  the  ooimtrjr  for  ferer, 
that  it  u  only  by  giving  a  high  salary 
that  we  can  get  teaohera  to  come  here. 
I  told  them  that  if  they  would  pay 
13e.  a  month  aod  pye  lioe,  I  would 
pay  the  other  12b.  and  give  a  honse, 
and  they  agreed  to  do  so.  They  ashed 
for  a  month  to  collect  the  money,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  handed 
me  orei  £7  Ga.  of  whidh  enm  I  had 
not  given  a  penny. 

"  Eive  months  ago  I  inteodooed  Uia 
little  box  for  each  family  Bystem,  for 
ooUeoting  money  doting  the  week,  a 
scwt  of  ahome  'ICsaionuy  Box';  and 
at  the  Ootobei  Qmnmnnion  we  o^led 
them  in,  when  we  fonnd  30b.  in  the 
fifty  boxes,  while  the  Choroh  door 
ooUectianB  for  the  same  three  montha 
had  amoonted  to  32s.  4d.  Sereral 
others  hare  now  taken  boxes,  and  we 
expect  at  the  next  openixig  Hieie  will 


be  a  still  larger  sam.  We  hare  thus 
an  a  oongregatioa  raised  the  smn  rf 
£19  Bs,  daring  the  year,  besideB^Tiiig 
labour  uid  materia  to  the  aounmt  of^ 
at  the  Tery  lowest,  ;£10,  whii^,  fat  a 
poor  village  oongregalSDa  of  eig^- 
membmB,  I  think  is  good,  aa  it  really 
is  abont  4b.  6d.  a  head  fiir  e>A 
miRnber« 

•<n>e  *!Poiir-H(ni1Uy  Uerting' 
still  oonGnoBi  to  do  good  service  in 
helping  in  Uie  settlemrait  of  the  many 
difflcnlt  qoeations  that  «n  oontinnaU; 
aiising  among  these  yonng  ohnrohos* 

"We  had  our  last  meeting  on  On 
Thnrsday  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  chnroh,  when  we  had  one  of  tlu 
largest  and  beat  meetings  we  han 
wrve  bad.  We  an  just  about  to  hue 
anothec  foi  the  pnipoaa  of  oidainiig 
AndriaTTiftrTfft^  our  student  from  tlie 
Institulion ;  and  fot  going  ovor  tin 
list  of  oni  paetora  and  preaohsi, 
befon  Banding  them  to  the  Queen  to 
see  if  we  can  get  them  aot  &oe." 


S.  SCHOOLS. 

Aa  a  preliminary  exaroiaa  oa  Loni'a  day  morning,  the  nuaauuiftiy  !iw 
introduced  the  plan  of  oatechising  tihe  children,  in  the  preMnoe  of  the  addt 
congregation,  on  the  truths  which  they  may  have  learned  daring  the  wmk. 
That  the  result  has  more  than  juatified  the  experiment  ia  evident  from  Mr. 
Hatthews'a  report ; — 


"  We  had  the  examinatioii  of  all  the 
sehoc^  beginning  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  choroh  opening  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  fortnight.  I  had  Ur . 
Thome  here  for  one  day  and  2£r. 
Feake  fbr  three,  helping  me ;  the  rest 
I  did  myeeU;  Ton  wiU,  perhapet 
remember  my  telling  yon  in  my  last 
report  how  tar  behind  we  fbond 
most  of  the  sohoola  in  the  litOe  oate- 
ohism  at  the  examination  ix.  June, 
18T5.  I  am  glad  to  say  fiiat  at  the 
•xaminatioQ  laat  February  w9  loond 


them  very  much  better,  aid  at  Hn 
last  examinatitm  in  October  (the 
returns  of  which  I  herewitli  inolose) 
bettOT  still- 

*'  This  was  eapemally  the  oaae  wfik 
the  fbnr  sohoola  at  Khaomma,  Ajiknot- 
sara,  Taltakondaaa,  •"''f  ICiadampihe- 
nina^-who  went  through  the  tlmeoate- 
chisms  beautifully.  Tim  oateuhim  ef 
file  leading  simple  truths  of  tlw  Bible, 
one  of  the  Old  and  New  Testuieat 
oharaotera,  and  a  small  one  about  tta 
bo<^  of  the  Bible,  tbsir  nntei,  lAo 


XOKSOM  XXUIOUJIT  MiaiBTr. 


vrote  fbem,  ftc.,  io  til,  418  anstren. 
ThatolLoolbflra  at  TQuonana  not  only 
vaot  tbKngb  «U  the  thme,  bat  tim 
■nnraced  a  large  namber  of  atota- 
anmiimtton  qowtione  pat  to  tlwiii,  to 
na  if  they  undentood  what  the;  had 
bwD  learning,  and  won  not  aonrenag 
JDm^j  hy  lot^  Aiter  the  axjucun^ 
tion,  Hi.  Thome  said  they  ironld 
cen^ara  in  oatMhiamB  vith  any 
school  he  knew ;  that  they  were  thft 
Mit  up  ijx  the  fiatof^hiWTiff  of  any 
Kboal  ha  had  ever  examined.  Beoinj' 
Audi  his  work  lies  almoet  entirely  in 


that 


hU 


m^  -with  it,  and  I  have  hia 
uithotity  for  m^dng  the  use  I  do  of 
hia  itatement. 

"The  fliat  oUsa  in  those  fonr 
adioalB  will  now  go  oo  to  the  Shorter 
Ctteohiam,  a  new  eiUtion  of  which, 
vith]  the  main  proob  in  fnll,  X  am  at 
pnsant  taking  throngh  the  preot.  It 
wQl  be  ane  of  the  ohaapeat  books,  if 
not  die  ohoapest,  in  the  inland.  There 
will  be  36  pages  of  printed  matter, 
irith  a  good  strong  oover,  the  insidee  of 
wluch  will  be  fiUed  with  prayers  bam 
the  Bibl^  and  all  that  for  one  paony  I 

"  At  Uie  rmiiiinatift"  Igg^-  Pehnun' 
I  pieked  oat  forty  of  the  best  and 
ihupestof  the  lads  from  theToiioiu 
Khools  in  the  disbriot,  and  I  got  them 
nt  Brae  from  FanonqioaaA,  in  order 
that  fhey  might  ooma  here,  and  be 
Itepared  fbr  the  Normal  Sohool. 

"On  the  Saturday  befine  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  ohmeh,  Ur.  Biohard- 
*oa  cuumned  them,  when  fbnrtean  of 
tliem  passed  for  the  Ifoimal  Behool. 
At  the  last  exuninatim  I  made  up 
the  taitj  again,  and  so  I  h«re  now 
o?Bi  Bzty  lads  being  trained  for 
Mhoolmarten,  namely,  for^  here  and 
tn&^'fonr  at  the  Noimal  SohooL 

"Oor  school  bsM  at  Khaonaaa 
!■(  kspt  up  well  dming  the  year. 
V>M  180  at  iduMl  ywtenlay,  and 


I  find  there  are  181  there  to-day.  We 
omidoyfiTe  teooherB  at  a  oostor  37a. 
a  TWinthf  and  beace  we  are  aiuaouB 
that  the  edhool  ahoold  be  a  large  and 
good  one,  in  fact  the  tohool  of  the 
Patriot  and  a  pattern  to  aQ  the  oQiers. 

"Von  will  see  by  the  retome  that 
we  bare  now  SO  ehildreB  here  who 
GUI  read,  67  that  hare  Teetaments  or 
Bibles,  S6  that  have  slates,  66  wba 
can  writenpoa  them,  amd  £7  wliD  omi 
oonnt;  while  two  years  ago,  then 
was  a  sdiool  of  oidy  25  here,  net 
tvenfy  of  whom  ooald  either  read  or 
write,  and  who  had  ndther  slates, 
Tastamanta,  nor  BiUes.  Yot  will 
Hmm  see  that  we  hare  made  aotoe 
progress  daring  the  last  two  yean, 
end  we  hope  to  make  a  great  deal 
mon  daring  the  next  two. 

"We  haTo  dispoeed  of  some  300 
leetamenta,  some  M  fiiblea,  aboot 
1,000  Bohool  slatei,  some  600  ottta- 
ddBms,  many  himdreds  of  le«on 
books,  copy  bookB,  arithmetioe, 
beaidea  3,600  ootoes  of  our  monthly 
magazine,  '  Good  Words,'  namely 
300  a  month. 

"  WHi.  the  exoeption  of  looking 
after  the  girW  sohool  in  oar  own  yard^ 
Fihaonano,  and  taking  a  sewing  class 
vith  them  for  two  hours  twioe  a  week, 
my  wife  has  neither  had  time  nor 
abength  for  anything  else,  but  X  am 
glad  to  say  that  her  labouza  in  this 
direotion  are  Tory  much  appreciated, 
and  the  aohoola  always  fdllest  on  the 
days  of  the  sewing  class.  You  will 
see  tnaa  the  list  of  anbsariptions  to 
tlie  new  dmroh,  l^t  we  got  a  hand- 
some Bubacnptaon  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  work  done  in  the  schooL  We 
have  the  boys  and  the  fbrty  Uda 
taogjit  down  in  the  new  church  until 
I  get  my  new  sohooltoom.  I  intend 
to  put  it  up  here  in  our  ewn  yard,  eo 
aa  to  be  near  me." 


OBBOMIOKS  or  TSI 


4.  PIAEENAHA  DISTBICT. 

The  churcheB  of  north-west  VoniEongo  are  included  in  the  diatriot  beuiog 

the  above  name,  and  which  ia  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  £.  H.  Stbiblikq. 

The  religions  life  of  the  people  is  of  it  quiet  and  unuannung  ohuocter,  bat 

none  the  lees  re«l  and  eameat.    The  vmnooMry  write* : — 


"  Eight  ohnrches  have  beea  rebuilt 
during  the  year,  aaaiBted  by  the  usual 
unount  from  the  Society.  One  of 
QieM,  at  Taiaangaioa,  has  received  ten 
dollara,  ai  the  buildiog  ia  large  and  of 
briok.  All  the  ohurohee  of  my  imme- 
diate distaiot  (exoaptiDg  fbur  to  the 
north-weat]  I  have  examined  in  read- 
ing; and  of  the  members  some  eon 
maw  read  oreditablyi  while  others 
have  advanoed  from  an  elementary  to 
a  higher  catechism  of  the  Scriptares. 
District  Visiting  Societies  have  been 
filmed  in  each  ohuroh  for  oairying  on 
a  aystematio  visitatian  of  the  villages 
around.  Also  to  hold  ire«k-day  ser- 
Ttoes  in  the  various  villages  once  every 
three  week*.  The  special  objaot  of 
these  sernoee  is  to  induce  our  neigh- 
bours to  attend  the  Sabbath  means  of 
grac>.  The  Weekly  Offertog  system 
has  been  adopted,  eaoh  member  ander- 
taking  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  not  less 
tiian  varieUmimnty  (one-third  of  a 
penny).  The  prooeeds  are  to  be  devoted 
towards  payment  of  the  teachers' 
salary,  repair  of  the  chapels,  and 
eventually  we  hope  to  help  in  the  sup- 
port of  o-ir  poorer  pastors.  We  have 
now  established  twenty-iix  day- 
Bohoob,  with  a  prospect  of  increase, 
every  church  being  pledged  to  estab- 
lish \U  own  day-school,  and  pay  part 
of  the  teacher's  salary.  At  tlie  Som- 
boioa  school,  the  number  of  scholars 
lias  iaoreosed  during  1875  from  30  to 
190,  end  we  have  appointed  a  second 
native  teacher  to  assist  in  the  work. 
^Hiis  churoh  pays  4s.  a  month  towards 
the  teacher's  salary,  and  I  pay  the 
same  on  behalf  of  our  Society.  In 
some  instanoBB  vre  have  had  mudi  less 


snooess,  hut  on  tlie  whole  I  ses  no 
cause  fbr  discouragement. 

"  ILj  classes  for  the  education  of  s 
native  ministry  are  held  at  Fiarensas 
on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satnr- 
day  of  eaoh  week,  whrai  both  religiow 
and  eeonlar  subjeota  form  thehaaiaaf 
uisfanation.  Tuesday  is  thus  held  fiee  _ 
for  conducting  sohool  eKaminalions, 
and  on  Wednesdays  I  hold  a  ola»  f« 
youths,  who  undertake  to  go  out 
eventnally  as  teacher*  in  the  dsy- 
Bohools.  Urs.  Stribling  still  asiiits 
me  in  conducting  our  weekly  ringiiig 
doss  on  Thursday  mornings  ;  and  hn 
classes  for  native  women  and  girk,  hsU 
three  times  a  week  are  wellatteoM 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  onr 
pastors  and  preacher*.  My  work  is 
assinting  the  stok  with  medidoes  it 
diiefly  on  Uondayi,  the  only  day  let 
in  the  week,  and  still  oontinusa 
ngoronsly,  many  coming  to  our 
house  who  would  otherwise  naw 
appear  at  the  mission  station,  but  th«7 
are  anxious  to  obtain  medicine  for 
their  bodily  diseases.  The  sole  ot 
books  and  other  school  materials  i.> 
largely  increoring  here,  and  I  have 
two  colporteurs  oonstantly  out  with  t 
numerous  variety  for  sale  at  the 
villages,  and  also  at  two  of  onr  chisT 
markets.  I  have  al«>  sold  lit  Tt<i<i 
Boa  monthly  during  the  yesr. 

"  We  have  now  established  a  diftnDt 
association,  to  be  called  the  'Wmi 
Vonieongo  Missionary  Sodety,'  fo 
the  asustauce  of  fiir-off  towns  sod 
villages  destitute  of  the  Word  of  Life 
Onr  first  evangelist  is  leaving  if 
the  town  of  Antandn^omhy  asxt 
week." 


LOHDOir  XUSIOiriJBT  lOOUTT. 


IV.— gflies  of  i\t  M^\f  ^  (frtmis. 

1.  DEFABTUBE  OF  HISSIONAaiES. 

Tha  Sav.  JosBPH  Oooein,  and  Mrs,  Oookin,  appginted  to  Uie  Uatsbeli 
musioa,  Central  South  A&ica ;  and  th«  Bevi.  Booek  Fkios,  and  A.  W. 
DoDasHuir,  appointed  to  tbe  new  mianon  on  LiJ»  TAsaAHTiKL,  embarked 
It  Soathunpton,  for  the  Oape  of  Oood  Hope,  per  tteamer  Teuttn,  Ukroh  S9th. 

UMsn.  E.  C.  Hosx  and  WjUTKB  Hutlkt,  eJso  app^ted  to  the  new  miuion 
DO  Lake  TAHajumsi,  vmbarked  pei>teuner  Java,  April  14tb. 

2.  ABRIVALB  IN  SNQLAZn). 
Tlw'Bev.  Ja0.  EEHffBDT,  HJL,  and  Urs.  Kennedy,  from  BAimEHffr, 
Horth  India,  p«r  packet,  Uanh  S9tJh. 

The  Bar.  W.  Joaaaos,  B^.,  bom  Oaleatta,  North  India,  per  paoket, 
UuchSOth. 

3.  DEATHS  OF  IflBSIONABIES. 

SEV,   OBAKIXS  BATTEAX. 

Itheoomea  our  punfdl  dot;  to  record  the  deoe«e  of  one  of  tliefov  remaining 
miuionariea  whom  the  Soeie^  in  Eormer  daya  aent  Salh  to  Britiih  Ghtiana,  and 
to  Ttiixe  laboora  the  pMMnt  hopeful  oondition  of  the  NatiTe  Ohnrehei  in 
that  Oolong  ia,  under  Ood,  largely  dne.  The  Ber.  Ohausb  BlTTBAT  wm, 
is  Qie  year  1834,  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  Deicbraka  ;  and  oa  his  arrival 
l»  took  ap  tiia  reddenoe  at  the  station  of  Ouasok  Fislo.  In  June,  1837,  he 
nmoTod  ta  Oattal  No.  1 ;  he  there  ga&ered  around  him  a  large  and  prosperous 
Church,  vhidh,  einoe  his  retirement,  hu  been  presided  orer  by  a  Native  Pastor  ' 
fcr  whoae  mpport  it  makes  full  ptorision.  Mr.  Battray  Tinted  England  in 
1847,  and  again  in  1SS9.  He  finally  tetomed  to  this  country  in  June,  IS71, 
vhon  he  retired  from  foreign  serrioe,  He  died  at  his  natiTe  town  of  Forfar,  on 
tb«  Sth  April,  having  completed  his  seyenty-tlurd  year. 

BST.  E.  C.  KATEKB,  U-D. 

On  the  ere  of  going  to  preae,  we  have  received  information  of  the  death,  on 
tbe  3Iit  of  April,  at  his  residence  at  I^ohlej,  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Uathbb,  who 
vu  for  many  years  asaocisted  with  the  Society's  hiiaeion  in  North  India.  A 
mote  detailed  notice  of  Dr.  Mather's  life  and  labours  will  he  given  on  an  early 
<iccuion, 

4.  ANNIVEESAfiY  NOTIOE. 

Oar  fiiends  will  kindly  observe  that  tha  Annual  Bermon  will  be  [weaohed  on 
7i?ilaeaday  moming.  Hay  9th,  at  Cbriit  Ohvr<A  [Bev.  Newman  Hall's)  by  the 
&T.  C.  H.  Sporgeon;  and,  ai  the  usual  liturgical  serrice  will  be  omitted, 
the  service  will  begin  of  11  itaUaiof  10.30,  but  tbe  doors  will  be  open  at  10, 
uW  admution  wiU  he  bjf  tidcet  tintO  10.45.  After  that  time  the  docffs  will  be 
^n  to  the  public. 

UnosTiBS  oan  have  special  tickets  for  the  first  two  rows  of  seata  in  the 
S^Uary,  which  wUl  be  reserved  for  them. 

Ko  tickets  will  be  reqiured  for  the  sarrice  at  Westminster  Chapel  in  the 
•••oiag,  when  the  Bev.  Newman  Hall  will  preach  to  yonng  men  and  others. 


v.— Jmd&crsars  JStrbitis  in  Saj,  is??. 


Thb  Directon  iante  tbe  attention  of  the  Friendi  <tf  the  SwdatT  ta  ilw  ftiUovi^ 
omngMQeafa  fiir  tha  «■"■"' '"i^  Aiuiinmr7'^~~ 

MONDAY,  May  TTh. 

1.  JSoming. — PBATES  MEsmKi,  for  one  boor,  in  the  BoABD  Boon  ot  Oa 

IbWKtK  HonsE,  BLOMnsut  Brasn,  apetiBllr  toimfOne  Qw  ttfnne  U«Bi- 
ing  on  the  aevend  Serrices  of  the  Aunmnmr,  at  Qalf-paat  BOTen  o'clock 

2.  Afknoon. — ^The  AmniAi.  Meetiko  of   DmscroBS  will  be  beld  st  the 

MissioiT  Houss,  Bloufield  Stbset,  at  Tubze  o'Clook. 

WSDNE^AT,  Mas  9tb. 

1,  JWominy. — In  CfHRisr   Chuboh  [Ber-  Nbwtiiaw  Hall's],  WKsnimsTB 

Bbidob  Boas,  the  Ankqai,    Sbbud:!  vill  be  preached    by  the   Ber- 
Chables  H.  Sfubqeon.    Strviee  to  Bommenu  at  ELEVEN  o'Clo^  a*' 
not  Sa^-pait  Ten  ai  formerly. 
Admiaaion  by  ticket  fconi  10  to  ia4a,  after  ^riuab  tiie  doon  ^lill  be  c^entd 
to  the  pnblis. 
Idnaten  om  have  special  tiolEetB  for  reserred  front  matts  in  gallety. 

2.  EMning.—la  WesTHnnmEB  Obatsl,  the  Sxbkok  n  Yotnni  Mzir  asd 

OTHEBS  vill  be  preached  by  lbs  Bev.  Newkait  Hau.,  IJj.B.    Bervictto 
commmeeat  8tom  o'clock.     [No  tioketa  leqnired.} 

THDESDAY,  Mat  IOik. 

jrc>rnt)i^.— The  Ahhual  Osztkbal  MsBmra  of  the  Ifemben  of  the  8mm^ 
vill  be  held  in  Ezbtxb  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treaaoier,  Seoietariei,  loi 
Direoton;  and  to  reoeiTe  the  AsmrAL  Bepobt,  vith  Audited  Amooott- 
The  Ohair  viU  be  taken,  at  Tva.  o'CSook,  by 

TS2  BiOBT  HoiT.  xhb  EABIi  of  NOBTHBBOO^  lata  '^oan^  and 
GoTeraor-Genentl  of  India. 

TiCKRe  for  the  Sranu>n  at  Ohiiat  Oimreh  and  for  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Oil' 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Uifleion  Honjw,  Blomfield'^timt,  London  "VbH 


SKBM0N8  TO  BE  PREACHED  OTT  LOED'S-DAT,  HAY  Iton. 


rues. 

uo^a. 

EVEiriKa. 

Abut  Chapel 

Bbt.  BobektEobihhok. 

Bet.  H.  E.  Abkell. 

AOTOK  (Kay  20) 

Adklpbi  Cs.,  Haoknev-road 

„    E.  A,  Wakehax. 
,,    J.  Ohaitee. 

„    E.  A,  Wabkham. 
„    A.  A.  Eambet. 

ixmxT  ...... 

„    W.  Jaoesos. 

„    W.  Jaoeson. 

B^flmui  Ch.  .New  North-wL 

„  Adav  Scott. 

„   Adam  Boorr. 

BiTOutaKi  Co»o.   CHTraoa 

,.    E.HA0BAK. 

,,   H.  LroEBiT. 

BiTWiim,  OMTen-hiU  Ch 

„   A.M0M1LLA11. 

„   J)bJ.B.Oampbeli.. 

BAKWiTBE,  Lancaator-road 

„    J.  aEceSELL,  if.A 

„    C.LANrataTEB,B.A. 

Bkdtoxd  Chapel    .    .     . 

„    P.W.DAMTOW.B.A. 

„     J.  H.  HOLLOWBU.. 

BiLTXDXRS 

„   S.  X.  Kelly,  b.a. 

„    B.  T.  Kelly,  b.a. 

BnHKALOaBKW      .     .    -.     . 

„   W.  TtorroK. 

„    J.  B.  Dadd. 

BliHOFSaATB  Cbatsl  .     .     . 

„    A.A.&AH8KY. 

„    J.  Chatbb. 

BuCKHKATH 

„   H.  Batohblob. 

„  NbwkamHall,ll.b 

Bmittokd 

„    J.JA3CBB. 

„    J.  James. 

Beiohtok,  TJsiojf  Chapel  . 

„   "W.  Cdebie, 

„   W.  OnmtiE. 

BUXTOV-KOAS 

„    D£.J.£.Gakfb£ij.. 

„   A,Macikkjwai,b.a. 

BiiOiaiT,  Kent 

„     J.  JOBRB,  B.A. 

„    J.  JOHITB,  B  A. 

BaoHLiy,  MiddleBex  .    .    . 

„    J.H.flrWGHT. 

„    J.  BiBKSE. 

BCOKHTOST  HiLl,     .      .      .      , 

„    J.  D.  Datixb,  H.A, 

„W.H.QHAllLESWOaTB 

BuCDFUHAH  OhAPEL.        ,      , 

„   E.T.  Thomas. 

„    E. T.Thomas. 

CUUKBWEIX 

„    J.M3lA0BIE,LL.B. 

,,    0.  Cbafxak,  k.a. 

CUOBBWELL  NbW-EOAB.      . 

„   0.  KiriBBs. 

„   W.  H.  Hni. 

CunrawBLL,  9t.awwg^'B.id. 

„   J.  Bxomr,  h.a. 

„     G.  ElflBBS. 

CUBETOOE  HeATB        .     .     . 

„  DB.U0B!r0ITBB0Wir 

„   J.  M.Wrioht. 

CitSEHAH 

„   B.  Maxoe,  11.A. 

„    B.  MaMH,  ILA. 

CmucapoED       

„     A.  BOTLARD,  LL.B 

„    A.  EOWLAKD,  LL.E, 

Vmsa.,  MaAham-eqnflre  . 

„     Da.FAIJ)IKO. 

„   J.G.  Havkeb. 

wtt-iioadOhapil.    .    .    . 

„     J.T.  WOODHOUBB. 

„   C.  OovAJU). 

ftTTTEMPLB 

„   De.  Paskkb. 

„   Dr.  Pabkea.  [fi.A. 

CLAfHAH 

„   Dk,  Mbllox. 

„   W.  P   Olabesok, 

„     DB.fiAT. 

„   B-Ceowthee. 

CUCTOir' 

„    B.H.DELF. 

(ttiwiMi,  Tjowbt  ChMwl   .    . 

„   E.  H.  Dblf.   [iLA. 

OupioirpAwt  .TT   .    . 

„   W,  B.  OouaiKfl. 

,,   S.  Hebsitch. 

OUMMONT  Chapel    .    .    . 

„  'W.F.Olabeboh.b.a. 

„    T.  DAHTES,  B.A. 

%ATLUn)B  Chapel    .    .    . 

„     0.  OhAPMAJT,  M.A. 

„     J.M.BLACKI£,LL.B. 

Couiek'b-kbnth      Ohapel, 

„    F.  N.  TtNCEUR. 

„   J.  Bbowk,  k.a. 

CoTERSALx  Chapel  .    . 

„    JAHE8  BiBBEB. 

„   B.  Beddov. 

^TEH  Chapel     .    .    . 

„   E.  D,  WiLaoN. 

„   T.  a.  Hobtom. 

^■mm,  OMigo^sfaraet  Cb. 

„     W.P.IkVIl«J,B.80. 

„   0.  J.  0.  Net. 

OwTDOiT.TmitT  Church  . 
^rooK,  firottd  Oreen     . 

„   W.  CLAaKBOic. 

„   W.  Olabkbow. 

„   J.  Watte,  u .a. 

„    L.  H.  Bybweb,  BA. 

^TDOT,  Selhnirt-rood   . 

„     G.  J.  AlXHH,  B.A. 

„    W.  p.  IbTIH(3,B,80. 

jsoTDOH,  South    ,    .    . 

„    J.  A.  Dattbs. 

„    J.  A.  Daties. 

^TDOM,  ThoratoR  Heath  . 

„    L.  H.BTMrB8,B.A. 

„     J.  WaITB,  M.A. 

^CHAPBt,  Wddleton-road  . 

„    B.  HoAu» 

„     Jos.  WlLLIAMB. 

JJOTFOMl 

^WlCH,V««t  I^k-rf.bh* 
5ttW» 

gnawm-BOTAEB  Oh..  .    . 

„   John  Okeoost. 

„     JOHIT  GbEOOBT. 

„  H.  dbVeke  Oooeey 

„  H.  ^eYeeb  Gookei. 

,,     J.  HCTOHIBOIT. 

,,   E.  Simon.     [ll.b. 

„P.a.GKB!fTnXB,LLB 

„   P.  0.  GBEimux, 

„   P.  C.Babeeb,ll.b. 

Swwani 

£!?!•»■,  LOITBE       .      .     . 

„    J.  B.  BAKKEE,  B.A. 

„    J.  8.  Babkw,  B.A. 

„   F.  Beoelkt. 

„     G.  PErrCHABD. 

osKoncLX  or  ibm 


EaHAM(UA7  27)     .    .    .    . 

EBV.WlLLtiMLSE. 

BLmAH 

.,   8.M.CaBAQH. 

„     8.  M.  CHEiOH. 

BkfieiiD,  Chase  Side  >    .    . 

„     H.T.RORJ0HN8,B.JL 

„    T.  Ehys  Eta-vs. 

Ekfizld,  Baker-Bt  (Uay  SO) 

„   Henry  Bice. 

„   Henry  Bice. 

Bbith 

„    J.  G.  JtTKBa. 

„     E.8EWKLL. 

Ehttur  BiBKgr 

„   H-Ldokktt. 

„    £.  Hassan. 

PAK»».BaUA2E 

„   G.  L.  Hebjiak. 

„     J.  T.  WOODHOflSE. 

FxiTBa-LAHB  OhAPBL        .      . 

„   J.Bklchbr. 

FnTOHLEY,  East  End    .    .    . 

„    E.  B.  C0NI>EB,K.A. 

„    B.E.00NDEa,!<A. 

FntCHLSY  Ckiiacoir .    .    .    . 

„   E.  A.  Wabshau. 

„     G.  S.  BiAHEY. 

EnrsBUKY  Ohipei,  .    .    .    . 

„   Dr.  UoAtiblutb. 

„     Dr.  McADSLANE. 

FobbbtGatb 

„   G.  Firth. 

„   G.  Firth. 

Forest  HuA 

„    E.  Johnson,  k  j. 

„   8.  M.  Tipple. 

EOKEST  Hill,  Trimly  Chapel 

.,   X.  Stephenson. 

„     T.  atRPHENflOX. 

„    J.  Sidney  Hall. 

„   C.  B.  Symes,  e-a. 

Geavesend,  Milton  Mount  . 

„    0.  B.  Symes,  B.A.  ■ 

„    J.  Sidney  Hali. 

Great  MxuLOT      .    .    .    . 

„    K.  J.  Saroeht. 

„   R.  J.  Saeoekt. 

Greehwkih,  Maize-hill  Ch.- . 

„   F.  S.  Babden. 

„   J.  Barnes. 

GoBENWicH-ROAD  Chapel   . 

„   3.  Barnes. 

„   P.  3.  Basden. 

Hackney,  South    .    .    .    . 

„   JAmsCHEV. 

„   J.  Thomas,  b.a. 

Hackmet,  Old  Gravel  Pit    . 

„   J.DbK.Willu»i. 

Hackkey,  Pownall.road  .    . 

„   F.  Tabras. 

„   T.  J.  E.  Templs. 

EUiocEBSiajH,  Bniadva;    . 

„    Jos.  WlLLUMS, 

,;   William  Lee. 

ECAUHERSunH,  Albion-road . 

„   E.S.Bay  LIFTER  A. 

„   E.8.BAyLiFra,Ba. 

Hampbtead  Conol,  Chu.    . 

„   J.  B.  French. 

Hampstead-boad,  Tolmers- 

Bquare  Chapel 

„     8.T.  WILUAM8. 

Hakvell 

„   J.Karchant. 

„   J.Marohast. 

„    W.  M.  STATBAil. 

„   W.  M.  Stathah. 

HABLEY-aTREET  CH.(Ma7  27) 

„  W.  K.  HhRND  ALL,B.  A. 

„    Hrnry  Eice. 

Hatbrstook  Chapel  .    . 

„   John  Nunn. 

„  H.  Tabrast. 

Henley-on-Thames  .    . 

„   W.B.  Morris. 

„   W.  E.  MoRBia. 

Hertford 

„    J.  E.  Flower,  b.a 

„    J.  E.  Plowbb,  B.A 

HiaHQATE 

„    D.  Anthony,  B.A, 

„   G.  Claske. 

HOLLOWAT 

„   J.  Uabx  Wileb. 

„    D.  B.  Jamls. 

Hollowat,  Jnnotion-rd.  Ch 

„   G.S.  Barrett,  B.A. 

„    Dr.  a.  Thomsos. 

HoLLOWAT,  SoTen  Siators'-rd 

„    J.  F.  Gannaway. 

„    EobehtMcAll. 

HoLLOTAY,Tollington  PtCh. 

G.  BXASHALL,  B.A- 

Hobbdry  Chaprl   ,    .    . 

„   T.  G.  Hoetok. 

„    W.  fiOBERlS,  BA. 

HoRSSEY,  Pabk  Chapel 

„   G.  S.  Krahby. 

„   D.  Amthohy,  da. 

Bx>ZTON  AOASEMY  CHAPSL 

„  S.  B.  Noble. 

„    0.  P.  Williams. 

Hocnslow 

„   F.  F.  Thokab. 

„    F.F.  Thomas. 

Ingrebs  Tale    .... 

„   W.  Campbell. 

„    T.  Davsy. 

lauNOTOK,      Iron     Ohiuoh, 

„   De.  Alloh. 

,,     S.  FURSOX,  II-A. 

ffighbury  Now  Park     . 

ISUNGTON,  Mjddelton  HaU 
IflLDiaToN,  Oflbrd-road  Ch. 

„   8.  Pearson,  M.A. 

„   Dr-Allon. 

„   H.  E.  A&KKU.. 

„     W.  HSWOILL,  JI.A. 

IsLQiOTOH,  Amudel-Bq.  Ch. 
ISLlHOTOir,  BiTor-rtrwt    . 

„     W.  HEWaiLI,M.A. 

„     P.  COLBOHNB. 

„     E.JT7KE8. 

„    J.  P.  GahkawaY. 

_  (May  6) 

„   Henxy  Bice. 

,.    Henry  Bice. 

„  AJ'Jo80ELYIfX,Bjl. 

„  A.F.j08CELYKE,ai. 

IflLEWOBTH 

„   R.  Wyatt. 

„    B.WYArr. 

Jahaioa-rov      .... 

„  J.Fabren. 

,,   J.  Lewis. 

Kensinotoit 

„   Db.  Baleioh. 

„     G.S.BARB£rS,BA. 

Kentish  Town   .... 

„     3.  FLBMDTa. 

„    E.  Jdxes. 

Kentish  Tows,Hawloy-road 

„   Kdvaed  Whits. 

„    Edward  Warn. 

Kentish  Tovit,  Gospel  Oat 

„   E.H.  Davis. 

„     B.H.DA7IE8. 

KiNQBLjUID      .     •     .     .     . 

„  Dr.  A.  Thomson. 

„  J.  G.HueaaL 

EtHtwroN 

„   GeoeobGill. 

„  b.m:d«^ 

LOVDOir  IIIflSIOKAKT  lOCISTT. 


In,  Burnt  Aih 
IiwuHiUC,  Cong. 
LlWISHAlf  Hi< 
LiTTOir  .  , 
LnTonKroHB  .... 
LocoHBOBouoa  Faxe  Oh. 
Habeblet  Coapbl  .  . 
UUUOBOCOH  Ceapzl  . 
Mas  Eim  New  Towk  . 
Uhb  End-roas  CHAPKt, , 
Um  Ebt,  Latimer  Ohapel 

tftlT  HlTiL 

Mrrcmii 

New  BjLjiifET  .... 
New  G01J.EOE  Chafel   . 

NKW  TABEaSACLK    .      ,      . 

noktkfleft 

Norwood,  Lowxb  .  .  . 
Norwood,  Ufper  .  ,  . 
Norwood,  South  .  .  . 
OiKitUfDa  Chapel  .  . 
ORi^fOi-STKZET  Chapel  . 
OlIOBD 

PiDDHTOTOS  CBAPBL    .      .      . 

Park  Ckafel,  Cemnleii  Town 
PECKKAH,Asylain-Td.Clmpol 
Fecshau,  H&aover  Chapel 
Pbcxhav  Bte  Chapel    . 
Pestostille-boadCono  .Ob. 

Plaistow 

PossbrbEhd  .  .  . 
PoFLAB,  Trinity  Ohapel 
Bboate  (May  20)  ,  . 
Sm-wTT.T. 


fioBERT-ErrEECT  Oh,       ,      . 


Sbtktoaks  (May  20)   .    . 
Sios  Chapkl     .... 

SoiTTBaATE 

&)UTHaATS-BOAD  ChAPEL 
SOUTHWABK  COVO.  Ch.     , 

Staoxb 

StAHFO&D  Hhj.  Ch.  .  . 
SrRiTTORD,  New  Chnrcli 
Strkatiuk  HiUi  Chapbl 
ftr.  Uaxy  Cray  .... 
St.  Josit'b  Wood  Chapkl  . 
St.  JoHx'a  Wood,  Oreville- 

place  Chapel    .... 

Stepset 

9nu>xJCi,  Bnidett-road    > 

SrOCKWSLL 

SiOKX  Nswraaroir,  Milton- 

nad  Ohapel 

SrooWwBgTif,.  Wal&rd-rd, 
ScsBiTov  Fask     .    .    . 
SPTBiiLAin)  Chapel  .    . 


Bxv.  TTriah  B.  Thoius. 
J.  MoELAiB  Jones. 
,   Datto  UAKTnr. 
,  W.  H.  Chablebwobth 
J.  Shillttd. 
T.  Nicholsos. 
Db.  Lease, 
w.  a.  eshekt. 
W.  Ttlee. 
JOHX  Hall. 
J.  B.  Dadd. 

B.  HaELEY,  F.B.3. 

B.  Edwabds. 
J.  P.  Gledstose. 

A.  NoRBia. 
G.  Wm-rAMs, 
G.  Shrewsbury. 
E.  Storbow. 
J.  Bartletx. 
J.  Lewis. 

W.  A,  GBtraTTHB. 

B.  BSDDOW. 

Db.  Leooe. 

D.  J.  Hameb. 

J.  C.  Harrison. 
W.  Bolton,  jc.a. 
B.  W.  TaoMPsoN. 

A.  Haqeexnal.b.a. 
,    F,  Barnes,  b.a. 

B.  Albxattdeb. 

,F.S.  ATTEHBOBOUaH. 

,   J.  OoMPEB  Gray. 
,M.  A .  Sherroto.ll.b  . 
,    G.  B.  Eyley. 
,   Peter  "Whyte. 
,   J.  J.  Goadby. 

,    J.  Mu^TOABTEB. 
,    A.  T.  SAVUiJt. 

,   J.  Thohab,  b.a. 
,   Jeneut  JoifES.  [UA 

,     J .  WOLBTBNHOLUE , 

C.  GOWABD. 

,     J.  T.  SOAWCROBB. 

E.  T.  Pbyoe,  ll.b. 
A,  T,  Savilee. 

O.  Hall,  b  a. 
M.  Braithwaite. 
W.  LswiB. 

3.  MlBTON,  lt.A. 

P.  Uolbobite. 
,   F.  Carter. 
Thoiiab  Datibs. 


,    J.  TONOB. 

T.  Daties,  B.A. 

B.  M.  Dayieb. 
Jaueb  Smith. 
W.  A.  Blake. 

C.  J.  0.  New. 


Bet.  Uriah  fi.  Thomas. 
,    B.  W.  Thompson. 
,   J.  D.  Daties,  u.a. 
,   J.  Shillito. 
,    THO>tAS  Da^ie^. 
,    Db.  Lease. 
W.  A.  EasERY. 

,     A.  NOBBIS. 

,  John  Hall. 

,  W.  Trittos. 

,  A.  BuzAcorr,  b.a. 

,  E.  Edwards. 

J.  P.  Gledstose, 

,  D.  J,  Hamer. 

,  B.  E.  FoBSArrti. 

,  W.  Campbell. 

,     W.  BOLTOX,  M.A. 

,  E.  Storbow. 

,  G.  J.  Allen,  b.a. 

,  W.  A,  Geifttths. 

,  Q.  Drttjimond. 

,  Db  Leooe. 

,  F.  Babnes,  b.a. 

,  W.  E.  Cousins. 

,  G.  Williams. 

,  B.  Dale,  ujk. 

,  J.  NrcBOLBON, 

,  G.  L.  Hebuak. 

,  D.  Alexandeb. 
,  P.  S.  Attesboro  cos. 

,    J.  COITPEH  GbAY. 

,M.A.Sherbino,ll.b. 
,   G.  B.Ktley. 
,   Pbteb  Whyte. 
,    F.  Becrley. 

,   J.  Udkcabter. 
,    A.  T.  Saville. 

James  Ciiew. 

Jeiocin  Jones, 

8.  E.  Noble. 

J.  J,  GOADBT. 

J.  T.  Bhawckoss. 

B.  V.  PrYCE,  LL.B. 

E.  Baloarnie. 

J.  HCTCHISON. 

M.  BBAirnwAiTB. 
W.  Lewis. 

A.  F.  MriR. 
J.  U.  James,  d.d. 
,   E.  A.  Waheiiam. 

F.  Carter. 

„   James  Smith. 
„  U.  A.  Shebbing  ,  ix.  b. 
,   Georoe  Gill. 

P.  N.  TlXCKLER. 

W.  A.  Blake. 
D.  G.  Watt,  m.a. 


eamvsioLM  or  tbs 


Tasbehaole  

VoraXETEAX  001TBT-B0A» 

ToTTxmuii:  High  Csosa     . 

tottesisob 

Tbxvob  Ohapbl 

Trdtitt  Chapel,  Brixton  . 
XTniorOhapkl,  HorselTdowii 

UxBIUDOE 

TicTOKiA  Pars  Orapel  .  . 
WAiTHAKsrov,  HATBh-street 
Wai-Thamstot,  Trinity  Oh. . 
Walthamctow,  Wood-Btzeet 
WaIiTORTH,  York-street .    . 

Wahdhwobth 

Wakstead 

Weiqe  House  Ohafel  .  . 
West  BsoKFToiT  .  .  .  . 
WBenaHBTER  Ohapel  .  . 
yfnaiXDOn   ...... 

Woodford 

Wood  Qbeeh 

Woolwich,  Beotcoy-^aoeOIi. 
Wtoliefe  Chapel  .... 
yobx-koas  ccapxl    ,    .    , 


Ekv.  D.  G,  Watt,  m-a. 

B.  DaUI,  11.A. 
T,  &S7B  Etaitb. 
WnjJAH  Gelx. 

0.  IiAJTEEarER,  B.A. 
F,  J.  AUBTEN. 
B.  E.  FORSAITB. 

E.  H.  JOMBS. 

W.  M.  Blase. 
Thokab  Batty. 
JoHW  Halleit. 

F.  BoLTOir,  BJi. 
W.  H-Hui. 
H.  SiMoif. 

F.  HAsnKOfl. 

B.  BAxaARNIE. 
J.  UOBQAN. 

B.  SiitoiT. 

E.  S.  Frodt,  h.a. 

HERB'S  Bios. 

W.  OlaBESOH,  B.A. 
BOBSBT  BBWBLL. 

J.  SAimDEia. 
Dr-Dayebs. 


Rev.  JoHir  Yonoi. 
;p.WJ)AWfr[ni,BX 
J.  EEmrR. 
WnjJAHGtix. 
Db.  Faldoto. 
F.  J.  Aunm. 

J.  G.  JOEEB. 

E.  H.  JoiiEB. 


,  F.  BOLTOK,  BO. 
JOHK  HaIISIT. 
TH01EA8  BaTFI. 

J.  Bartlbtt. 

J.  V*Bir  WiLBS. 


GxokoiHall,b.a. 

J.  ICORQAir. 

DR-UoBioirfooTK 
E.  S.  Pboot,  1I.A. 
Eenrt  Bios. 

W.  OldLBSSOE,  B.A. 

,    H.  DbT.  OooKKt. 
,    J.  Saunders. 
,   Tm)KAalCABE. 


VI.  'SM  ^tz£s$mmaddtBikxmj^tii  Whks^TiA 


To  na  April,  18?7. 


Komol,  Lown 

Co 
AAtor,  Kara  BtaObid 


DartliwtwL. 
DavUA 


at.  MMk,  Old  I(*^ac' 

BHlSwiok '~.'Z 


nfrwewlK 


LONDON  MISHION^ET  BOCIXIT. 


Tf^lmla,  Ilppiii(  Stnet. .. 


WT»Mtfi,  ntAffty  f^fftl ,  , 


BUMmrr,  Kiufaml  lii 


Tonnw.Abl 
Tmuindfa  .„ 


Cnp«Mll,„ _ .„ 

ViiilarliHi  AnziUin,  (MiOntStiMt 

W4k«a*lil,  BilmOlwpil » 

W<at  Bmnwlali,  n  iiniiMi  Ohnnh... 

Waniunitli,  OlnaOM&rStTMt »...._ 


VII. — imiiMvm. 

rnm  IW  Jfon*  t>  IM  ^pnl,  1877. 


OHBOITICI.X  or  THE 


tMrOwl y^.j^.  » 


'a^«^^ 


udM^lbjSii  .. 


rf'2*l«U  V?^ 


M    «    t 

las  0  * 

Xu«.  «vtltUiT .(l 

SMto-.    AulUUT  • 

^m 

r.^    M^t  n^^ 

Ml*    • 

rkrlt 

tl    0    7 

JSi^r! 

^i 

MM«.  inntUT. 

S>li|M.   AmUUur 

TT-I 

Oov-t.   AialltaiT 

«ll    i 

X-l» 

BIltkalUMM     J 

UtrtmUm.    AuIUmit 

^"  * 

""" 

irriH. 

tr  ttnr* 

?i."-! 

H-Bd^*.*  «.  Z-»«., 

»lg  ■ 

Xm*J. 

J_!J 

MM 

Ml)    1 

Mflnim..   KlBlb^lBi. 

MO* 

B.S-<MWMI.f.  A-^ 

w. 

IW— *^  *»■ 

",!_' 

fiWMtfab        '                » 

tF; 

fSSr-i-;;::::=:: 

'•MCUtK.Bit. I 

lU^IWH.', ,'|0    < 

VilnOtaiallfalMJ'."»  U  1: 

U*m> M~i 

tifflnitiM.    TsnlBTM...  U^ 
UlimXmt.   An. "i~i 

fSaXj.at^ ra  i 

Mnfiu^  7T 

aAn.iwf  ITi 

X^MriiM. ~i~, 


O.Vtlm.  An.   ■Tn....lu 


OHBOMICLX   or  Xaz  LOHDOK   KISSIOXAJIT  SOOIBIT. 


""^        

W>,i,a.tfri 

■^tSSSia^pi"::::: 

iriHknC.    Aax 

riwlworfzwi.   An... 

WiHhM 

«*«» 

ir«l>Hr.       m*    ]->«    Kn. 
Bruii,  pM  X   HtckcrMo 

"JSiBoiSl^otT,:::::: 

rwu.  AuiuuT 

.«» Z^;. 

.U«»<r 

4IVIW.    A>1L1U..T I 

OgjT     BbewrtT  irttak 

Wi>*nAHllUQ .» 
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EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 

MISSIONABY    CHRONICLE. 


JUNE,  1877. 


By  the  Rbv.  Db.  Retvoids. 

SiiH?  Loiria  is  TepoFt«d  by  the  Sieur  de  JoinvUle  to  havfl  oommeated  u 
follow!  on  a  controveisy  between  Jews  and  Clerics  at  tbe  monaatety  of 
Clapij: — "  I  tell  you,"  said  bia  Majaety,  "  that  no  one  if  he  ia  not  a  very 
6»vet  clerk  ooght  to  diapate  with  unlKlierera ;  but  a  lajrman  when  he 
hstn  the  Christian  law  evil  spoken  of  shonld  not  defend  that  law  save 
only  with  his  aword,  which  he  onght  to  mn  into  the  infidel's  body  as 
^11  it  will  go,"  The  spirit  of  impatience  and  fear,  aa  well  as  the 
utivity  <d  religions  oonvictionB  for  which  no  aatiafactory  reason  oonld 
be  nirigned,  have  seldom  nceived  more  inoisire  exprosBion.  That  spirit 
Qiut  have  dw«lt,  however,  within  the  breast  of  one  of  the  noblest  and- 
^tl«Bt  of  God'B  aaints,  and  reminds  us  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  made 
t>j  the  author  of  EccR  Homo  that,  St.  Louis  lived  "  when  genuine 
Ciuistiaii  impnlaea  were  combined  with  the  greatest  intellectual  mde- 
unt — (hat  it  w^a  ^e  want  of  enlightenment,  not  the  want  of  Christian 
tiuniaiuty,  that  made  it  possible  for  mon  to  commit  these  mistakes," 
Hw  iinrit  of  intolerance  towards  unbelief  has  not  been  confined  to  any 
i^  lime,  or  religion.  The  Pagan  with  his  latitadinatian  Polytheism,  aM 
tbe  Mohunmedon  with  his  repudiation  of  dogma ;  the  Jew,  as  well  aa  the 
Christaan,  the  Atheiat  as  well  as  the  Th^t,  both  Calvinist  and  OathoU<^ 

*  ThU  Paper  ma  read  on  the  Sth  of  Uarch,  in  tbs  Library  of  Lanibatli  FaUoe, 
b«Ion  a  CoDfanoce  inmmoDed  by  the  Ohiutian  ETldtacB  Bocisty,  and  preaidod 
"Ttr  b;  tlw  AiehUiliop  of  Oantetbary. 
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have  each  in  their  tnra  allowed  Tioleooe,  torture,  and  even  deatii  to  be 
inflicted  on  those  whom  they  could  not  convince  of  the  errora  of  tliui 
religioQB  creed. 

I  am  far  from,  arguing  with  Angoste  Comte  that  the  BobetitDtioii  of 
argument  for  persecutioa  indicates  a  diaiategration  of  &ith.  Snraly, 
when  men  have  fallen  back  on  tie  weapons  of  jAysical  warfare  and  have 
taken  the  eword  to  defend  the  Kingdom  of  Chiist,  it  has  often  proceeded 
from  a  latent  and  uneasy  impression  that  the  evidences  (4  thdr  own 
religioufi  belief  were  insufficient  to  win  a  bloodless  victoiy.  The  kingdom 
of  thin  world  has  at  lengLh  oometo  the  aid  of  common  sraue;  theaecoltt 
power  has  tardily  discovered  that  thcire  is  no  surer  meUiod  of  Ilnde^ 
mining  States  than  by  exterminating  those  whose  oonscienoe  will  eu^ 
them  to  suffer,  or  die  for  their  faith.  Religions  peisecntion  is  now  teen 
to-be  a  political  blunder,  as  well  as  a  treacherous  travesty  of  the  iiiih  of 
Christ  Intellectual  enlightenment^  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  CbiiA, 
and  secular  wisdom  have  combined  to  produce  an  entire  change.  The 
chivalry  of  modem  apologetics  is  not  only  reduced,  but  is  even  williDg,to 
contend  with  good  words  and  holy  works,  instead  of  with  lance  uid 
spear,  and  is  ready  to  bear  the  croBS  if  it  come  is  the  form  of  impntati<as 
of  ohecurantism  and  presumption.  It  is  able  to  endure  even  reddM 
□harges  made  agunst  the  Ghriirtaan  law  and  faith,  and  to  retaliate  br 
argument,  by  reiteration  of  the  calnniniated  truth,  and  by  other  metbodi 
of  asserting  strong  religions  convictions. 

We  have  been  recently  reminded  by  a  diotinguished  Ohriitiin 
philosopher  that  "  strong  ctrnvictiona  are  not  stnentific  oertaintiea.''  ^H' 
heartily  agree  with  him,  but  we  are  disposed  to  urge  that  even  in  tb« 
r^ion  of  physical  sciraice,  undemonstrated  convictions  still  pti^  a  gmi 
part.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  cannot  asmgn  in  aoientiGo  form  all  ooreri' 
denoes  for  the  existence  of  the  Son  I  ^ould  we  make  the  attemfA  I" 
prove  the  reality  to  wliich  such  an  intuition  corresponds,  many  who  W 
never  doubted  before  might  begin  to  be  troubled  with  aoeptituam  on  uu> 
snliject,  and  half  diaposed  to  ask  whether  the  whole  thing  be  not  a  hnge 
illnsion,  an  ingenious  speculation  heavily  weighted  with  nnthinknUe 
contradiotions.  Meanwhile,  the  mind  falls  back  on  tlie  intnitiani  of 
srasa,  with  something  like  the  ease  of  the  traditional  Scotch  peasant  whe 
after  hearing  an  eUborate  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Busf 
exclaiined  in  tones  of  injured  patience,  "  Te  ken,  mem,  I  do  believetbor 
is  a  Ood  after  a'." 

If  OUT  religions  beliefs  are  to  any  extent  of  this  kind,  let  me  say  >' 
the  outset,  that  humilitt  under  the  aeaao  of  the  intelleetnal  weakness 
from  which  all  argument  oa  the  snl^ect  'will  ever  soffer,  ou^i  t° 
characterise  us.    ^e  spirit  with  which  we  grapple  witii  nnbelief  ihoaH 
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ba  govffined  by  the  adnussloa  that  there  is  a  body  of  ChriatiftD  beliefs 
fi>r  whtch  it  ia  not  poeaibte  to  odvanca  sufficient  logical  proof ;  that 
thoe  is,  mod  always  will  be  in  Christian  experience  an  element  of 
jatifiable  mysttdsm.  We  admit  that  our  deepest  religions  feelings  are 
Dot  tEKismiMible  by  logical  process,  that  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity," 
vbich  we  are  met  to  strengthen  and  re-aasert,  do  not  cover  the 
wkilegrcnind  of  obt  imperishable  confidence.  Every  believer  in  Christ 
is  to  some  extent  not  only  a  priest,  but  a  prophet  He  Bees  the  invi- 
able,  he  hears  the  voice  of  God,  he  anticipates  a  personal  future,  and  a 
fiittira  for  the  world  which  can  only  be  verified  by  the  event.  All  strong 
nHgiaos  experience  is  from  some  points  of  view  a  prophetic  rapture, 
■trangthened  and  qoiokened  1^  the  sympathies  of  numberless  saints  of 
Ood,  and  is  occupied  with  realities  which  are  only  discernible  by  the 
^t.  It  is  needless  ~  to  9tat«  the  numerous  confessions  to  this  effect 
■ude  by  the  saintB  and  philosophers  of  the  Church  of  God ;  if  such 
aa&eaaim  lepreemt  a  truth,  we  must  expect  to  bear  the  charge  of 
entfaaDSBm,  mysticism,  unscientific  d^pnatism  and  the  like,  and  we  must 
ba  patient.  Those  who  have  cried  from  the  depth  of  ineradicable  con- 
Tiction,  "  Thaa  saith  the  Lord,"  have  been  stoned — even  though  their 
fuxs  WWQ  as  those  of  the  angels — sometimes  with  deadly  missiles,  but 
now  more  frequently  with  words  that  wound,  but  should  not  surprise 
m.  John  Bunyan  expresses  my  suggestion  far  more  forcibly  than  I  could 
do,  vhen  he  reprwenta  Christian  as  quieting  an  ahu-m  of  Hopeful  which 
had  been  artniaed  by  the  sceptioism  of  Atheist :  "  No  celestial  city,  my 
buDtker;  did  we  not  see  it  &om  the  delectable  mountains  t " 

2.  Another  suggestiwi  is,  that  as  Christian  apologists,  we  should 
K&un  &om  attributing  unworthy  motives  to  our  anbiganists.  Many 
^ba  repudiate  Christianity  tomild  believe  its  truth,  if  they  could. 
AccQstomed  to  weigh  evidence,  to  apply  scientific  tests,  to  draw  their 
aradoBons  from  logical  premisee,  they  find  the  grounds  on  which  we  ask 
tlum  to  agree  with  us  less  conclusive  than  we  deem  them.  That  which 
ve  have  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  to  be  solid  rock,  appears  to  many 
vho  ate  tossing  on  a  sea  of  unrest  to  be  a  mere  mirage,  floating  over  the 
ijnickBanda  which  lie  between  us,  and  these  anxious  searchers  for  the 
Ridden  harbour, 

"  In  leM  of  Detth  and  nuilGes  OnUs  of  Doubt." 

Uvoald  be  well  that  we  should  try  to  understand  the  impression  pro- 
duoed  upon  unbelievers  by  what  seem  to  us  indubitable  realities  of  our 
liiOi.  Many  see  Christianity  only  through  the  distorting  haze  of  the 
faulte  of  its  advocates ;  andthrough  the  mist  of  crimes  committed  in  the 
iisiM  of  Christ     Some  one  inexplicable  fiict  of  Biblical  history,  or  some 
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element  of  Christian  doctrine  partially  apprehended,  £11b  Uie  ^tols 
range  of  their  vision.  From  our  standpoint,  the  same  fitct  or  prindpla 
takes  its  plaoe  in  connection  with  a  multitude  of  related  facts  or  prin- 
ciplei,  and  conseqaently  it  gives  us  veiy  small  anxiety,  and  hardly  enten 
into  our  distinct  consrionsneaB,  while  perhaps  the  unbeliever  regardi  it 
as  a  veritable  pillar  of  the  whole  &bric,  or  the  portico  of  the  temple 
in  which  we  worship.  Tttis  conaideration  might  mate  ua  mora  cfaarittblt 
in  our  judgments,  and  perhaps  more  saccessful  in  our  advocacy.  We 
may  feel  that  our  opponents  are  presumptuous,  but  let  us  not  forget  tiitt 
many  of  them  are,  at  least,  courageous ;  we  may  charge  them  with  one- 
udedneai,  but  let  us  emulate  their  intensity  of  viaionl  We  an  tempted 
to  think  them  querulous  in  dealing  with  details,  or  eager  to  find  a  tt/t 
in  our  evidences,  and  to  find  it  oftentimea  where  subsequent  inqniry  hu 
proved  that  their  aearoh  for  a  weak  plaoe  has  revealed  an  unezpectad 
stFength  in  our  own  position.  Let  us  not  be  hasty  to  condemn  thnr  ill- 
timed  triumph,  for  Christian  apologists  have  often  been  raady  to  snatdi 
a  victory,  and  to  boast  of  a  confirmation  which  proved  worthlem  ttUt 
alL  It  most  be  allowed  that  some  of  the  strenuous  opponents,  notoD^ 
of  Oliristianity  but  of  Theism,  declare  that  their  purpose  is  to  pntaatt 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  They  take  something  like  tha  angel's  song  •! 
tJie  birth  of  our  Lord  as  the  motto  of  their  crusade ;  they  oSa  to 
expound  for  us  our  moral  intuitions,  and  to  satisfy  our  religious  initiiiA 
by  what  we  cannot  but  r^ard  as  a  travesty  of  both ;  but  we  ihoold 
HiTniniaTi  our  chanco  of  victory  over  these  antagonists,  by  even  tJiinking 
in  our  hearts  that  they  are  insincere  in  the  professions  they  mike. 
Moreover  oftentimes,  concealed  behind  the  expraasion  of  doubt,  there  it 
an  unutterable  agony  and  unrest,  vdiich  it  is  our  function  to  nndcntesd 
if  it  be  too  sacred  to  probe. 

A  third  Eu^estion  I  make  is  what  I  am  disposed  to  ohsiaatniie 
as  LOTALTT  to  the  truth  which  is  imperilled.  Thero  is  such  a  thug  u 
loyalty  to  a  cause  which  no  longOT  deaerves  a  sacrifice.  In  some  eua 
judgment  is  blinded  by  love,  moral  int^^ty  is  wounded  by  the  eodiD- 
uasm  of  irrelevant  emotions ;  and  in  some  cases  loyalty  involves  the  vtf- 
presaion  of  criticism ;  bat  there  is  no  tma  loyalty  to  a  ftiendship,  to  m 
institution,  to  a  body  of  truth,  which  does  not  involve  the  spirit  of 
personal  sacrifice  in  view  of  truth  which  is  larger,  nobler,  grander,  tliU 
ourselvoB.  Difficulties  may  suggest  themselves,  charges  against  tbt 
which  we  know  to  be  worthy  of  oar  confidence  may  be  heard,  nay,  even 
be  forced  upon  our  attention,  but  loyalty  summons  to  remembranoe  all 
that  blaze  of  light  aud  love  in  winch  the  difficulty  dances  like  a  mote  is 
the  sunbeam. 
The  one  central  truth,  imperilled  in  the  various  forms  of  conent  on- 
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belk^ii  tlie  reslity  of  God's  manireBtation  of  Himself,  in  Natnre,  History, 
Uterataio,  and  Life.  It  takes  a  double  form.  One  prominent  tesdeacT' 
of  Immsn  thought  is  to  disoera  the  presence  of  saoh  inscrutable  mystety 
iod  mesBDreless  might  in  every  form  of  Nature,  and  in  all  the  history  of 
mu,  u  to  insist  upon  itthat  all  alike  is  the  efSuence  of  the  Supreme 
Bong.  Human  life,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  but  as  a  wave  upon  a  shoreless 
sea;  wMIe  all  the  special  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  Qreat  King  in  His 
iinuidlGSB  dominion  oease  to  give  anysymptomof  His  neameos,  or  suggest 
inj  possibility  of  personal  communion  with  Himself.  Pantheism  has 
fun  and  again  been  broken,  and  will  ultimately  be  wrecked  on  the 
ii>il«8trnctible  sense  of  personal  being  and  moial  self-consciouaness. 
[*e[aiion  or  not,  this  is  the  most  persistent  of  all  the  cliaract«ristioe  of 
out,  ud  is  becoming  more  intense  than  ever.  The  honour  paid  to 
'■'ueienoe  wherever  modem  enlightenment  spreads  is  a  thrilling  fore- 
EUt  of  the  ultimate  repudiation  of  the  theory  which  obliterates  it. 

It  is,  however,  &r  more  common  for  us  to  be  taunted  with  presumption 
IS  usaming  to  know  anything  of  the  Divine  Beuig.  He  cannot,  we  are 
tdd,  be  "one  who  thinks  or  loves,"  for  that  would  imply  limitation  or 
^kC.  The  qnasi-haman  character  given  to  God  is  the  creature  of  our 
ijnonnct^  and  is,  we  are  told,  gradually  passing  away  with  the  other 
^luiona  of  the  infancy  of  our  race.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  press 
the  point,  that  this  "  quasi-human  charaotra-  "  attributed  to  Ood  grew 
Kit  of  previous  and  vague  ideas  of  impersonal  force  T  Are  not  die 
^tdat  older  than  the  Puranas  of  India  1  Has  not  the  virtual  deification 
oF  SakyitmouTti  by  untold  millions  been  a  protest  of  the  human  heart  and 
onuaenoe  against  the  profound  tenets  of  his  philosophy!  Did  not  the 
utioQ  of  Ae  "  infinite  something  "  as  the  <!/>x7  of  the  universe  precede 
tbe  sapposition  of  "intelligence"  as  the  true  ground  of  all  things  1 
tlngtumi^,  if  it  be  not  a  revelation,  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  place 
la  the  most  considerable  speculation  that  has  ever  occupied  human 
'wda  on  theae  subjects.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  then  the  Christian 
^wolstiott  must  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  Pantheistic  Divinity 
^  Onent^  and  Hellenic  philosophy.  The  idea  of  a  Father  in 
aeaven  in  whose  image  we  have  been  made,  even,  on  that  supposition, 
^lisietA  of  taking  its  plaoe  as  a  mare  provisional  theory,  leading  the  way 
''>  atter  agnostJoisni,  is  the  snblima  recoil  of  the  human  mind  against  an 
nploded  and  self-destruotive  Pantheism. 
Tlie  Christian  believes  that  he  has  found  the  way  to  the  Father.  He 
Vim  that  he  knows  Him.  In  dealing  with  the  various  efforts  made  to 
(ieny  this  fact,  there  is  great  need  for  his  loyalty.  He  is  reconciled  to 
Cod ;  let  him  carry  this  moral  and  spiritual  conclusion  of  his  faith  into 
"Bi?  research  which  seems  to  suggest  to  him  that  "  Nature,  red  in 
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tooth  and  claw,  with  ravme,"  can  give  him  no  consolation,  and  let  him 
bear  the  lessons  that  he  has  learned  at  Cal\-&i7  into  the  adiodl  of 
science  and  the  negadons  of  modern  unbelief. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  Christians  in  their  encounter  triib  Uu 
ideas  of  ooamic  order,  should  have  perpetually  paused  in  thdr  reriov  of 
the  ever-Tideninginduction  of  facts,  to  say  "here  "or  "there,"'  wo  deBcry 
a  door  opened  into  heaven.  Whenever  such  a  cry  is  heard,  the  answw 
comes  ''  It  ia  not  here."  Natural  causes,  evolution,  differentiation  of 
structure,  potency  of  matter,  conservation  of  force,  or  some  other  appro- 
priate phrases  are  used  to  describe  human  ignorance  of  the  Greit 
unknowable  Something,  which  yet  at  every  point  of  the  development  of 
Nature  seems  to  assure  the  man  who  sees  God  and  loves  Him,  of  the 
awful,  glorious  Presence.  One  comfort  that  I  cannot  but  find  in  the 
persistence  with  which  certain  scientists  close  the  opening  of  the  doon  of 
the  temple  of  God,  is,  that  science  itself, — assuming  its  perfect  accoiacy  en 
all  these  points, — makes  one  tremble  with  awe  at  the  thought  of  ereiy 
atom  or  vibration  of  the  infinite  utiier,  at  the  bare  conception  of  <hc 
numberless  forces  and  possibilities  contained  in  every  single  primorditl 
cell  of  living  tissue,  until  it  seems  that  each  tme  of  those  mty  he 
regarded  in  turn  as  a  very  centre  of  the  universe,  the  veritable  adytnin 
of  the  great  Temple,  where  the  one  Personal,  intelligent,  all-oontrolliiig 
Presence  dwells.  Kot  in  dread  of  mental  suicide,  but  in  rapturons  uid 
trembling  worship,  there  is  forced  from  ua  the  cry,  "  Verily  the  Lorf 
is  in  this  place,  and  "  until  science  smote  us  and  roused  us  &om  oni 
dream  "  we  knew  it  not." 

Now  loyalty  to  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Presence  demands  diferrat 
expression  accordiog  as  wo  encounter  the  De»tntctive,  the  Crititai,  or 
the  Cimstructive  forms  of  current  unbelief. 

The  Destructive  enthusiasm  manife6t«d  by  some  writers,  accompanied 
as  it  oflien  is  by  extraordinary  dogmatism  and  assurance,  and  sometimv 
by  cruel  satire,  or  innuendo  against  the  very  ideal  of  purity,  rijhteoni- 
nesa  and  love,  ought  to  quicken  loyalty  into  burning  indignation  at  (he 
sense  of  intolerable  wrong.  The  feelings  excited  resemble  those  which 
faithful  disciples  must  have  known  when  they  saw  their  Master  buffeted 
and  crowned  with  thorns ;  when  they  watched  the  jests  and  scorn  and 
punishment  lavished  on  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  gladiatoiul 
games.  We  kuow  that  the  Christ  thus  crucified  afresh  and  put  to  open 
shame  will  have  a  glorious  resurrection,  and  true  loyalty  can  go  no 
farther  in  the  direction  of  sympathy  or  charity  than  this — "Father, 
forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Thank  God  the  grest 
minority  of  the  opponents  of  God  and  His  Revelation  do  not  condflKeod 
to  the  use  of  these  weapons. 
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Hie  Criticai  Msault  upon  tlie  evidenoes  of  Bupentaturol  religion,  «ven  if 
it  bouts  of  ita  victoriee,  and  (tf  its  monopoly  of  oommon  Bsnsa  and  leam- 
ing,  is  oondncted  with  f&r  more  of  reTsrenoe.  We  admit  that  it  often,  tries 
(o  jKceerve  Uio  fragntnt  esBence  after  having  ihattered  the  vase  which- 
coubuoed  it,  and  not  inirequBntlf  it  clingB  to  the  forms  of  the  faith 
which  It  eadearours  to  undermine.  Moreover,  it  h&s  at  ite  disposal 
bigh  intoUectoal  force,  subtlety  and  erudition.  It  must  be  granted  that 
ilie  leaders  in  the  strife,  such  men  as  Ferdinand  £aur,  Vollcmar,  Strauss, 
Euanen,  and  many  distinguished  writers  in  England,  have  never 
jimmied  the  itatemant  of  facta,  nor  ahrunJc  from  the  qaotation  of  authori- 
tin  hostile  to  their  own  position,  and  that  the  noblest  of  them  have 
aiuwn  honest  and  laudable  desire  to  tume  at  the  historic  truth  touching 
DOT  sacred  liteisture. 

Loyalty  to  the  reality  of  a  Divine  Hevelation  should  therefore  make 
tlia  apologist  acmpulously  honest  in  dealing  with  the  fads  of  the  case. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  idea  of  a  miracle  is  more 
difficult  to  seise  and  to  retain  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  Weneeda 
■notivc^  a  reason  for  aay  deviation  &om  the  cosmic  order,  stronger  than 
t^  wUoh  satisfied  our  &thera.  If  modem  ethics  have  obscured  the 
wise  of  sin,  of  peril,  of  dependence,  of  immortality,  the  strength  and 
iBtmaiCy  of  that  motive  has  suffered  proportionate  enfeeblement.  As  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  pointed  out,  it  does  not  occur  to  the  most  thorough-going 
■aperaatuTslist,  when  he  becomes  aware  of  an  abnormal  fact  in  natore,  to 
ongectnre  that  the  Deity  has  wantonly  deviated  from  the  accustomed 
method  of  His  woildng ;  he  rather  doubts  his  own  powers  or  methods  of 
^mrvntiQa.  Amid  these  circumstances,  the  motive  or  reason  for  inter- 
pontion  does  not  present  itself  to  the  moral  conscience.  It  is  quite 
odierwise,  when  the  whole  history  of  man  and  the  sense  of  personal 
dependence  comes  into  view.  The  moral  necessity  for  mirade  reached  ite 
highest  expression  in  the  Incarnation,  and  that  supreme  fict  possesses  for 
its  evidence  nomerous  independent  sources  of  proof  which,  if  tbey  do  not 
ioteneot  at  one  point,  coincide  closely,  and  converge  from  many  distinct 
directions  upon  the  person  and  work  of  our  Divine  I<ord.  It  is  this 
trhioh  justifies  the  supernatural  fitot.  Before  and  after  Him,  closely 
related  to  this  supreme  ravelatioii  of  Ood,  other  facte  have  ooooned  which 
draw  the  strength  of  their  proof  from  that  revelation.  The  critical 
school  (even  J.  S.  Uill),  does  not  deny  that  an  Omnipotent  personal 
Being  eould  work  miracles,  but  it  doubts  the  adequate  motive  for  their 
occoirenoe.  Hetaphysioally,  morally,  reUgioosly,  we  may  find  all  we 
need  of  motive  or  reason  in  that  which  Christ  came  to  do,  and  in  the 
abundant  proof  we  possess  thatin  the  deepest  sense  He  fulfils  the  desire 
of  all  the  nations. 
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Criticism  keopa  theapolc^;iitiiiceBsuitl7  actire  in  repelling  BBnollBiipan 
the  literary  proof  of  tlie  existence  &iid  reali^  of  the  Bedeemer  of  the  wcrid. 
It  ia  not  m^  doty  to  review  or  classify  these  assaolte  Tipon  tlte  ftathea- 
ticity  of  docnments,  or  the  ingenious  invention  of  seoond-oentnr;  tenden- 
cies which  are  believed'to  be  an  adeqaftte  explanation  of  ths  greater  ptrt 
of  the  Xew  Testament,  nor  to  oorabat  the  planmble  endeavunr  to  bring 
Talmndical,  Apocryphal  or  Early  Christian  literatnre  to  the  level  <tf  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  I  simply  soggest  a  most  religions  and  senipD- 
lous  honecty,  a  jodicial  impartiality,  in  Haaling  with  t^eoe  critdoal 
questions.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  place  dependence  on  a  hint  or  a 
statement  which  malces  for  the  eBtAblishmentof  our  own  posiiaon  gnater 
than  that  which  we  should  giant  to  it,  if  it  told  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  is  one  method  of  reply,  which  partakes  essentially  of  the  tquiit 
of  a  tme  loyalty.  It  leems  to  me  that  we  should  never  lUlow  oniselves 
to  be  debarred  from  using  or  applying  the  hypotlieds  of  the  truth  of  the 
Biblical  narrative,  or  from  showing  how  the  suggestion  of  that  simple 
&ct  often  reconciles  apparent  diaorepani^,  solves  recondite  puzsles, 
accounts  for  rare  and  startling  references  in  early  patristic  literatnre,  sod 
above  all,  interprets  to  our  reason  the  stnpendous  fact  of  Christendom. 
Hanyofjliemoet  difficult  problems  presented  to  us  by  the  unbeliever  in 
Christianity,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  none  of  the  great  events  is 
its  history  either  did,  or  oould,  take  placa  Assame  the  truth  of  tbair 
occarrenoe  and  t^  vaunted  difficulty  vanishes. 

The  reply  made  to  the  critical  attack  by  a  long  sucoeaaion  <d  tqjat 
Christians  from  Origen  to  Professor  Ughtfoot,  has  been  a  trinmphaot 
vindication.  Of  course  the  advocates  of  Christianily  have  had  much  to 
learn  &om  honourable  opponents  ;  but  I  think  I  am  not  overstating  the 
case  for  the  four  Gospels,  when  I  say  that  victory  is  declared  all  along  ths 
line.  If  so,  then  Jeeusis  "  Son  of  Ood."  This  victory  iza  Christ  does  not 
tnmon  theadroitsessand  learning  of  the  apologist,  on  the  brilliance  of  ft 
chronological  defence,  or  on  the  BkUfid  demonstration  of  the  blunders  of  tbe 
critical  assailant.  The  most  accomplished  disputant  has  not  pnt  all  bii 
reasons  into  form  ;  and  while  the  learned  are  disputing  the  int^rity  of 
Isaiah,  die  dat«  of  the  Faaohal  Supper,  or  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  untold  millions  are  finding  in  the  power  and  name  of  Chriit 
their  rest  and  thmr  model,  and  aro  echoing  the  mi^ty  challenge  of  St. 
Paul,  "  Who  shall  sepsrate  us  &om  the  love  of  Ood  which  is  in  Christ 
JesoB  our  Lord  I " 

While  orilioism  is  ooonjned  in  nnderminisg  the  foundations  of  the 
faith,  and  is  often  content  if  "  with  rigour  and  vigour "  it  can  rednn 
the  bread  of  life  to  handfols  of  dust  and  chaff,  and  ^iriiiJe  it  cfl^ 
nothing  in  exchange  for  that  which  it  takes  away;  there  are  other 
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fcnu  of  osbeliof  wUch  taa  eager  to  compete  with  Chriatunity  and 
the  Church,  for  their  maateiy  over  human  hearts.  Some  of  these 
noomtrDcliotui  of  the  religion  of  the  Futnre  resemble  the  Manichcean 
ud  Gnostic  sects,  in  retaining  certain  Christian  ideas  and  nomenclature, 
— othen  are  bold  enough  to  proffer  in  addition  special  divioe  revelations 
of  their  own. 

The  most  famoos  specimen  of  the  resonstmction  of  Souety  and  Fidth 
13  in  what  is  called  by  itfi  advocates,  "  the  Religion  of  Hnmani^,"  and  is 
tuMd  in  harmony  with  the  later  specuIatiooB  of  Angnste  Gomte.  Hieie 
powerful  writers,  after  repudiating  as  provimooal  ereiy  shape  in  which 
tlie  idea  of  Qod  has  ever  found  expression,  and  rejecting  equally  Pantheism 
tad  Dogmatic  Atheism  as  an  explanation  of  the  univerae,  boldly  aver 
that  the  religions  sentiment  can  be  aroused,  fostered  and  satisfied  by  what 
i^  to  us,  a  mere  dream  of  the  imagination.  They  propose  u  us  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  Humanity  as  a  whole ;  all  its  past  and  all  its  future. 
^iot,  say  they,  is  a  demonstrable  entity,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  in  its 
highest  forms  will  give  us  an  adequate  object  of  reverence ;  our  relation 
to  it  will  reveal  all  that  we  mean  by  duty,  and  our  reoognition  by  it  will 
3D[^y  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  hope  full  of  immortality.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  us  to  be  a  baseless  dream.  Christianity,  has  seen  many  attempts 
ta  imitate  its  form  from  Manes  to  Comte.  Christians  have  heard  many 
prophecies  of  the  downfall  of  their  faith.  There  have  been  moments 
vhm  the  saddest  words  of  Hebrew  Prophets  may  have  seemed  mwe 
ttiau  true.  But  the  list  of  our  victories  is  long  and  brilliant.  The 
PRsetit  hold  which  Chriatiaai^  has  upon  civilized  and  barbarian  man,  on 
evtem  and  on  western  nations,  is  a  pledge  of  the  perpetuity  of  its  reign. 
Hw  mode  of  rationally  stating  its  main  theses  has  undergone  some 
murkable  transitions,  but  the  theses  themselves  are  still  those  of  the 
AposUes  of  Christ. 

Christianity  has  absorbed  ideas  which,  though  revolutionary  and  de- 
itiuctive  in  their  action  on  other  systems  of  thought,  have  only  expanded 
md  enriched  itself.  Every  element  that  is  true  or  noble  in  the  historic 
bitha  of  the  world,  is  more  abundantly  expressed  in  Christianity  than 
it  is  in  them.  Since  every  Intimate  craving  of  the  human  heart  is  satis- 
fied by  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  we  believe  we  may 
nite  agiunst  the  succeeure  monuments  of  ooostruotive  unbelief  what 
St.  Paul  dared  to  say  even  in  his  day — and  it  was  of  Ae  nature  of  a 
BiiruJe  tltat  he  could  say  it,  "  Other  foundation  " — for  religion,  for  life, 
far  society — "  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ'' 
Theitfore  to  humility,  charity,  loyalty  and  honesty,  let  us  also  add 
FATOHCi  in  dealing  with  the  current  forms  of  unbelieC  "  Let  Patience 
bsve  her  perfect  work." 
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Some  Jarts  H&ont  tfec  ©nglis^  fible. 

By  G.  Soloes  Piki. 

In  the  opening  daya  of  the  sixteenth  centur;,  the  chief  want  of  EnglAnd  wu 
the  Bible  ;  and  tha  act  of  giving  the  Bible  to  the  people,  we  now  call  the 
Refonnatioo.  The  D&ik  Agea  h«d  run  their  dreaiy  length,  and  all  thinking 
people  were  thoronghly  tired  of  the  theoiy-apiniung  and  hair-jiplittiDg  of 
riral  Mhoolmen  and  Ukeologiana.  The  Befonnen  were  aimplf  men  who 
reinstated  the  Bible  in  its  proper  sphere  of  authority  among  Uiepe<^le;  wUla 
they  set  before  the  dei^  the  example  of  men  who,  when  tha  lonl's  salvatuw 
was  at  stake,  could  aacrifice  a  subtle  philosophy  to  abide  by  the  oracles  of 
God.  Such  was  Tyndale,  the  first  of  English  translators,  and  a  man  u 
impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  his  mission,  as  well  as  with  the  sopreme 
folly  of  contending  factions,  that  he  denounced  as  barking  cms  old  Thomu 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotos,  those  wordy  champions  of  the  Franciscan  sod 
Dotninioan  camps* 

Though  Wyoliffe  properly  inai^;ntated  the  work  of  ttatisIatioD,  the  histoiy 
of  our  printed  "ETigii»ti  Bible  begins  with  the  martyr  William  l^dsle,  sad 
copies  of  his  earliest  editions  are  very  rare  and  exceedingly  valuable.  W« 
have  onrselres  sold  a  Kew  Testament  printed  in  1536  and  in  poor  condition, 
for  £26  i  and  we  have  handled  the  still  more  precious  copy  at  Bristol  Cell^ 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than  £500,  because  it  is  the  only  perfect  cop; 
extant  of  the  first  edition  of  1626.  The  life  of  Tyndale  was  a  cheqnn«d 
one,  and  he  came  to  a  trs^c  end. 

Qloucestershire  claims  the  honoiur  of  having  given  birth  to  William  Tyndsle, 
and  the  Bef  ormer  was  so  far  fortunate  in  his  education  that  he  wm  privileged 
to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  Erasmus,  delivered  before  the  studanta  of  Camlsidge 
University.  After  leaving  college,  the  young  scholar  repaired  to  his  aslin 
Qounty,  where  he  meditated  as  he  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and 
soon  became  an  offence  to  those  among  the  priests  who,  over  their  cups,  railed 
and  blustered  agiunst  the  Beformation.  Still,  in  the  great  house  of  Sic 
Thomas  Walsh,  comparative  safety  could  be  enjoyed  ;  and  many  were  Uii 
wordy  frays  at  which  l^ndale  more  than  vanquished  his  priestly  oppoDsnb, 
that  came  off  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  baronial  hall.  All  his  surroond- 
inga  were  a  school  to  the  fntore  translator,  and  he  was  being  gradonsly  pis- 
pared  for  a  glorious  adling.  In  his  stormy  oontroveraies  with  the  priests,  in 
his  quieter  converse  with  the  family,  in  his  solitary  rambles  by  hedgerow  snd 
stream,  he  learned  two  things  which  gave  a  colour  to  all  his  after  life — it  wu 
clearly  perceived  that  the  Pope  was  Anti-Christ ;  and  that  the  time  had  ooDW 
for  the  English  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  the  nature  of  Tyndsle,  strong  faith  and  native  energy  were  happilf 
united.  When  he  saw  the  people's  crying  need  he  resolved  thst  the  want 
shonld  be  supplied  ;  and  while  trusting  in  Ood  he  knew  that  he  would 
Tvquire  to  make  instruments  of  men.  The  rural  seelnsian  of  (dd  Gloncsstw^ 
shire  waa  forsaken  ;  and  assistance  sought  in  the  capital,  snidi  as  iQ;^asied  st 
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UtatiinetobeiiidiBpeiis&ble.  Who  so  proper  an  adviMr  to  comnlt  aa  Tmutal, 
Biahop  of  London  ?  The  prelate,  however,  eyed  the  tianaUtioii  Bcheme  with 
the  cddueaa  of  siupicion  if  not  with  the  hereditary  prejudice  of  hia  church 
ud  uhool.  A  mare  liberal  patron  waa  foimd  in  Homphiey  Uonmonth,  an 
apnloit  merchant  of  the  town  ;  but  London  waa  then  too  atnit  a  place 
for  the  canTing  ont  of  the  beneficent  programme  inXyndale'a  brain,  aothat 
he  had  to  leek  among  foreign  friends  the  aid  he  was  refnaed  at  home. 

The  New  TaataioBat  waa  at  length  trsitalated,  audita  pasuge  thraagh  the 
proi  waa  an  exciting  proceaa  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  oolminate  in 
tctnal  te^edy.  The  work  might  have  been  oonanmmated  at  Hamlviug  had 
that  town  boasted  of  a  printer.  Wittenbnig  was  viated  also  ;  but  dthongh 
Lnthorwas  then  working  there,  Tyndale  chose  to  migrate  to  Wormoi,'  whukce 
he  waa  soon  obliged  to  Ay  in  consequence  of  Somiah  joaohinations.  A  oonaidar- 
able  portion  of  the  edition  waa  even  printed  when  flight  became  neeeaaary, 
and  only  a  portion  of  those  sheets  were  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  which 
an  now  prized  like  bank-uotea.  The  books  were  eventually  printed  at 
Wonns  in  two  azem,  thence  making  their  way  to  England  to  the  anaBsment 
"t  the  priestly  party.  Among  connoiasenra,  copies  of  this  first  edition  of  the 
Xew  Testament  in  English  are  virtually  regarded  as  prioeUss.  Only  three 
apemmens  are  known  to  exist,  and  that  at  Bristol  is  the  most  perf  eet.  Mora 
than  a  hundred  and  fif^  yean  ago  the  book  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ; 
it  was  sDbseqneutly  pundiaaed  of  a  booksellra  by  Dr.  Gifiard  for  twenty 
Snineaa,  and  by  him  waa  bequeathed  to  the  College  Committer 

Tyndale  was  Iranted  to  death  by  the  agents  of  the  Papacy  ;  one  of  the  last 
gluapaes  we  have  olhim  prior  to  hia  martyrdom  being  in  the  cheerlesi  castle  of 
Vilvorde,  where  he  ia  fotmd  writing  a  petition  for  warmer  olothing,  boohs  and 
twuUe,  so  that  he  may  pass  the  hours  in  Biblical  studies.  Slustnous  among 
Raformation  martyrs,  Tynd&le'sdeath  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cause  which  the 
Bible  represented  ;  andinatriking  at  snchhigh  gsme,.theitomaniatsdidbut 
deal  deadly  blows  at  their  own  infamous  ^stem. 

The  mantle  of  Tyndale  fell  on  Miles  Coverdale,  who  was  equally  lealons 
intheoause  of  truth,  though  aman  of  more  limited  powers  than  was  the  case 
with  his  predecessor.  It  is  quite  impoaaible  for  ua  in  our  privileged  oondi- 
tion  to  estimate  the  eager  interest  with  which  the  multitude,  who  basked  in 
tilt  first  snnohine  of  the  Reformation,  looked  into  sod  studied  the  Word  of 
God.  Tery  naturally  their  appetite  was  whetted  l^  what  they. had  already 
tisted  from  beyond  the  sea.  If  the  preliminary  droppings  of  the  shower  were 
■o  refrediing,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  oopioms.  run  1  The 
tnttunitiea  thought  that  it  would  be  safe  to  license  the  oinndatiOTi  of  the  Scdp- 
tnra,  provided  they  were  dispensed  jndidoualy  among  these  vho  ware  auffici* 
•Btly  wise  to  mad  aironmspectly ;  but  this  naturally  aw^cened  the  violent 
opposition  of  Uie  Papal  party.  This  was  the  state  of  affiurs  in  England  when 
Coverdale  printed  the  oomplete  Bible  in  1635. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  our  mother  tongue  from  its 
ends  condition  in  ^la  Middle  Ages  to  its  present  oomparative  perfection, 
^  note  the  r^tidity  with  which  Biblee  were  published  in  succession  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.     Both  Tyndale  and  Ooverdale  had  a  fneud 
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in  J<^  Bc^n,  whoM  work  in  r&viaion  (uid  compilAtion  gow  b;  the  name  d 
Thomaa  Mattheir'a  Bible,  Mid  does  so  for  b  lewon  wMoh ,  At  tliia  diituioe  ol 
time,  oAnnot  b«  ezplttined.  "  The  originAtion  of  the  Tolome  is  aIao  hidd«D 
from  ni,"  eaja  Dr.  EAdie,  the  htteit  And  completert  writer  on  Uita  nhjeci 
"  What  niggeited  the  preparation  of  it  ia  noirhere  stated.  Onl;  it  maj  be 
■nrmioed  that  BogenTiihed  the  English  people  to  be  pnt  inpoiaeanon  of  ■ 
complets  Fngl'Th  Bible,  embodjing  all  thAt  the  niArtyred  ^ndale  had 
already  renduod ;  for  he  had  rendered  from  the  original  texta,  wherM* 
CoTerdale'i  wai  onl;  a  leoondary  version,  profetsedlr  taken,  not  from 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  bntDonohe  or  IiAtyn."  An  able  eoholar,  aealona  in  the 
CAOM  of  the  Reformation,  and,  abore  all,  one  who  labonred  to  give  the 
English  people  the  beat  tranelation  whi^  the  time*  would  aSbrd,  rach  a  man 
waa  terribly  obnoziotta  to  the  Papifta,  who  maintAinad  through  their  month- 
pieoe,  Qardiner,  that  the  Scriptnrea  were  the  springhead  of  hereay  and  estia- 
vaganoe.  A  noble  character  in  every  partioalar,  Rogers  did  not  ahiink  from 
the  trial  byfiiewhen  the  honour  waa  accorded  him  of  walking  fint  in  the  Itmg 
prooesaion  of  MitTiKTi  martyrs  about  twenty  years  after  the  oompletion  of  his 
work. 

The  fonrth  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century — abounding  in  social  changes 
and  political  ravolntianB — was  a  common  harvest  Ume  of  Bible  vanioni  in 
English.  The  edition  of  Rogers  was  sufficiently  annotated  to  make  it  a 
thorough  Protestant  porformance,  snoh  as  the  Papal  party  wonld  look  upon 
with  diafavonr.  In  a  revised  form,  and  with  ita  Refonnation  notaa  omitted, 
this  went  fcoth  as  the  Great  Bible,  A  work  which  haa  been  associated  with  the 
nama  of  Arahbiahop  Cranmer  without  suffioieut  reason.  T!he  printing  of  this 
edilara,  published  in  tha  spring  of  1539,  was  begun  at  Paris,  and  strAnge  to 
say,  the  notorious  Bonner,  the  foture  peiseootor,  was  among  those  Higli'li 
residents  who  countenanced  the  work.  Before  the  workmen  had  half 
completed  their  task,  however,  the  aganta  of  the  Inquiaition  aooited 
what  was  in  progreas,  so  that  the  superintendents  fled  to  London,  only  with 
difficult  saving  a  remnant  of  their  plant  ud  printed  paper. 

On  the  acoession  of  "  Bloody  Mary,"  the  illustrious  band  of  iBngii-i'  ezilss 
who  sought  refuge  in  Geneva  tuiued  their  leisure  to  good  aooount  by  toaus- 
lating  the  Bible ;  and  this  Genevan  version  waa  the  one  best  loved  by  the 
Puritaai  during  the  century  following.  Among  the  translatoTs  were  Oovai- 
dAle  and  John  Knox.  In  the  dusky  recesses  of  old  msnnon  librnes,  this 
goodly  volume  may  often  be  discovered.  Ita  obsolete  terma  are  both  quaint 
and  valuable  to  philologioal  inquirers.  Among  the  common  peoi^,  ana 
second-hand  furniture  dealers,  who  may  sometimes  have  a  oopy  to  dispose 
of,  the  book  paMea  aa  the  Breeches  Bible,  beoauae  of  its  well-knows  lendering 
of  the  seventh  vetae  of  the  third  chapter  of  GenesiA.  This  important  nndir- 
taking  waa  not  completed  until  Elizabeth  had  been  some  one  OT  two  years  on 
the  throne ;  and  it  waa  not  superseded  in  pnblie  favour  by  the  more  fm- 
tentiouB  Kahops'  Bible,  tlie  version  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  sannd 
ProtMtanU,  shed  lustre  on  the  great  qneen's  aaapictona  reign. 

Thia  activity  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers  to  attun  perfection  in  the  gcea* 
bntineas  of  Bible  translation  may  be  said  to  have  onlmiuAted  in  the  AntkortMd 
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Teniou  ;  and  in  lihai  degree  they  anooeeded  nu;  be  infaired  from  the  fact 
thit  that  renion  ia  atill  the  aclmovledgsd  atandard  of  tha  Rngliah  tongoe. 
'^hile  theaa  moaamenta  of  piefy  and  mdnate^  waia  being  niaad  in  rapid 
niooeaaion  one  after  the  othOT,  the  Bomiah  partr  were  aenaible  that  their 
■jitem  WM  being  nndenniaed.  If  the  1Cngii«ii  nation  would  inaiat  on 
leading  Scripture  in  the  Temaonlar,  which  thej  half  believed  the  Word  itaelf 
diallowed,  it  waa  indiapensabla  that  the  faithful  ahoiild  hare  a  veraion  caat 
in  a  Bomiah  moold.  Hence  the  orijpn  of  the  Dooai  Bible,  a  translation  ao 
palpablronjnatinnnmberaofpaaaagea,  and  ao  wilfully obacnred  by  Latiniaed 
teiaia  in  otlieiB,  that  even  an  honooiable  Bomaniat  in  an  age  like  thia  can 
lurdlf  appeal  to  ita  authority  with  a  aafe  oonacience. 

Aa  Bngliah  citizena  and  aa  hearty  Proteatanta,  we  cannot  look  into  the 
tiiitaiT  of  the  Engliah  Bible  without  beouming  iucreaainglj  interested  in  the 
prsaent.  The  Authorised  Tetaion  haa  maintained  it*  place  in  the  people's 
affection  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  aixty  y eara ;  and  it  ia  hard  to 
believe  that  it  will  ever  be  entirely  anperaeded.  Indeed,  the  work  of  the 
ounmittae  now  aitting  from  time  to  time  in  the  Jemaalem  Chamber  will, 
after  all,  be  no  more  than  the  reviaion  of  a  Veraion  beloved  cS  ova  fathera, 
ittd  too  excellent  to  be  wholly  laid  aside  by  their  Bible-reading  ohildren. 


Br  THB  Bit.  Bobxbt  Bkuob,  H.A. 

AxosasT  the  oharacteriatica  of  tha  firat  Christian  Chorchea,  none  was  more 
pixHuinent,  none  more  beautifol,  than  their  «implicitv-  Their  brotherly  love 
was  great,  and  led  to  aaorificea  of  aalfiah  intereata  snt^  as  the  world  had  never 
vitneaaed  before  ;  but  even  that  love  waa  occasionally  diatnrbed  by  envy- 
ings,  and  atrifea,  and  diviaions.  Their  purity  of  communion  was  freqnenUy 
impaired  by  the  breaking  out  of  variona  vice*  even  among  thoae  who  were 
"  called  to  be  aainta  and  faithful,"  and  by  the  disordeiiy  walk  of  some  who 
diaobeyed  the  Goapel.  But  their  aimplicity  was  oonapicnona  ;  and,  compared 
with  the  additions  and  oorruptiona  of  later  times,  it  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful. How  simple  was  their  faith  !  They  had  no  formal  Creed  or  Confeaaion  ; 
they  had  no  theological  system  to  which  their  aasant  waa  demanded  ;  they 
simply  believed  in  Jeaua  Chriat  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  alT  who 
loved  Him  with  the  heart  were  aoknowledged  as  Hia  diadplea. 

How  simple  were  their  Chnrch  forma  and  worship  !  They  had  no  eocleai- 
astieal  buildings  with  symbolic  architecture.  Even  the  pulpit  and  pew  were 
unknown  to  them.  They  worahi^ed  in  private  dwellings,  in  npper 
chambeiB,  or  public  halls  which  had  no  apeeial  adaptation  to  Divine  aervice, 
and  no  special  consecration  for  die  purpose,  except  auoh  aa  they  received 
From  the  fervent  prayers  and  praises  which  were  offered  within  their  walla. 
Their  worship  was  simple ;  there  waa  no  organ  bat  the  human  voice,  no 
choir  bat  the  oongr^jation.     Their  ehnrch  offloea  were  simple ;  they  had  no 
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gntdoiited  hiermnhf  of  prieata  ;  but  kc*^7  ■i'b^  were  aeUoted  bom  ■mOng 
tlienuelvei  or  fioiD  nedghbonring  chordieB,  beoanM  of  their  piely  and  iptiiaM 
to  teach,  to  be  biabopa  uid  descoiu.  They  uiomed  no  title* ;  they  wore  no 
official  robea,  Hot  one  even  of  the  Apoitlee  preanmeii  to  ipeak  of  himieU 
M  a  laorifidng  priest.  They  lived  amongst  tbeir  bretiiren  with  no  claim  to 
■pecial  reverence,  except  for  their  worki'  aake,  often  gaining  their  liralibood 
by  oome  manual  labour.  Their  diaconneB  were  limple  atatemente  of  the 
faota  of  the  Gotpel— ntterancei  of  love— eameit  exhoitationa  from  htaiti 
devoted  to  the  aerTioe  of  Chriat.  They  were  witneaaea  of  fade — which  the; 
told  in  a  pUia,  nnvamiahed  atyle — not  learned  adrooatea  who  slabonted 
their  addreaaea.  They  were  not  familiar  with  any  of  onr  modern  lydaiiw 
of  Church  Finance  :  they  had  no  ehnroh  ratee,  Eaater  dnei,  tithea,  nor  oom- 
pnlaoiy  modea  of  r^aing  money  to  pay  their  miniatera  or  miaaionariea.  Th«y 
had  not  even  pew-centa.  Their  expenaea  were  amall,  and  vere  defrafed  hy 
the  free-will  offering!  of  the  believera.  Their  diacipline  waa  aimple  ;  ihcf 
knew  of  no  Ohnrdi  Coorta  or  Conrta  of  Appeal,  aave  the  chureh  itaelf  to 
which  tiie  erring  member  belonged.  When  a  broUier  walked  disorderly,  and 
diagraced  the  name  of  Jesna,  he  waa,  after  prayer,  lolemnly  exclnded  from 
the  company.  It  waa  a, purely  apiritual  act;  there  were  no  civil  penal- 
tiea  and  no  civil  redreas'.  Their  organiaationa  for  spreading  the  Goapal 
through  the  world  were  of  the  aimpleat  character.  Every  church  wai  a 
miaaionary  aocie^  to  its  own  neighbonrhood ;  and  every  Chriatian,  in  aome 
way  or  other,  an  agent  of  that  aociety.  Every  member  of  the  Church  feK 
bound  to  do  hia  ntmoat,  by  life  and  apeeoh,  by  prayer  and  liberality,  to  sonnd 
abroad  the  Ooapel  of  the  Kingdom.  In  fine,  not  only  their  Church  life,  but 
their  own  private  and  aociol  life,  aa  citiiena  and  membera  of  families,  wii 
characteriaed  by  simplicity.  All  that  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord— 
wherever  they  lived,  or  whatever  language  they  apoke — were  regarded  u 
brethren  of  one  happy  family,  bound  together  by  the  atrongest  ties  of  love 
and  faith,  and  were  ready,  in  eveiy  way,  to  extend  to  each  other  true 
praetical  aympathy. 

It  waa  a  simplicity  inch  aa  it  is  very  difficult  for  na,  in  these  corrupt  timei 
of  boasted  dviliaation,  even  to  conceive,  and  which  it  wonld  be  imposnble 
wholly  to  revive.  Yet  we  do  well  to  recall  the  memory  of  that  departed 
beanty,  and  to  paint  the  aimple  picture  of  those  early  churchea,  from  which, 
we  believe,  we  have  received  oar  Chrietianity.  Were  such  a  life-Iile 
picture  of  early  Chriatian  aimplidty  piunted  by  a  master-hand,  what 
cbureh  would  care  to  poasesa  and  exhibit  it  1  How  would  it  look  if  sospend«d 
in  St.  Feter'a  at  Borne,  amidst  its  grand  mosaics  and  gilded  omamenta,  it« 
shining  altara,  HM^liTig  lights,  fragrant  incense,  and  bedizened  piie«ti  f 
How  wonld  it  look  if  hung  up  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  in  some  Ritualiehe 
church,  or  even  in  some  of  our  Nonconformist  sanctuaries  T  In  these  dsya 
of  progreaaive  Bomaniam,  whether  in  ita  ancient  or  modem  type,  when  the 
tendency  everywhere  ia  to  decorate  with  human  art  and  man's  device  the 
ancient  aimplicity  of  the  Ooapel,  it  may  be  of  great  aervice  to  ns — before  we 
cast  onraelvea  into  that  broad  atrong  current,  or  rather,  lest  we  should  be 
unawarea  carried  away  by  it — to  gaie  on  such  a  picture,  and  to  connder 
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wlstker,  «fter  All,  thai*  is  not  more  bwaij  in  th»t  quiet  simpticily  of  the 
dldtax  timet  than  in  the  tawdry  additions  of  modem  ceremonialiam. 

W«  kam  from  the  epistles  to  the  Oorinthians  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
»«  jealous,  "  with  a  godly  jealousy,"  as  to  the  fnturo  of  the 
cbnTch  in  Corinth  ;  and  he  feared,  lest  their  "  minds  ihould  be 
GQmipled  from  the  Eunplicity  that  is  in  Christ."  It  may  be  doubted 
irheti)er  the  word  ha  used  be  ' '  simplicity ' '  in  the  saoae  we 
hiTB  been  speaking  of  it.  If  we  carry  out  the  ezpressire  figure  which  the 
ipottle  applies  to  the  Corinthian  Church — that  of  "a  chaste  virgin," 
betrothed  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  presented  faultlasa  before  Bim — perhaps 
t  better  rendering  of  the  word  would  be  "fidelity;"  at  least,  that  seenu 
to  be  the  tiiooght  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul.  But  literally  the 
Tord  means  "  simplicity ,"  and  is  translated  in  the  Epiatles  to  Epheaians  and 
Cotouians — "aingleness  of  heart"  in  reference  to  aerraats  who  are  faith- 
iul  to  their  masters.  And  thia  singlenasa  of  heart,  or  simplicity,  is  a  moat 
tipresuTe  phisae  to  denote  fidelity,  whether  it  be  of  a  aerrant  to  hia  master 
tr  of  a  wife  to  her  hnaband.  But  we  purpose  to  take  the  idea  of  simplicity 
in  ita  wider  sense,  at  the  same  time  endeavonring  to  keep  in  view  the  original 
tcnn,  siugleneai  of  heart  or  fidelity  to  Christ ;  for  we  are  persuaded  that 
il!  cormptiona  and  innovations  in  the  Church  or  in  Christian  conduct  spring 
bwa  want  of  singleness  of  heart  to  Jems  Christ.  So  long  as  we  love  Him 
rapremely,  accept  His  will  as  absolute  law,  and  aolmowledge  Him  aa  our 
only  Lord  and  Master,  we  shall  preserve  simplicity  of  faith  and  life.  But  when 
our  ''  heart  is  divided,"  an^  we  try  to  serve  two  mAsteis,  there  is  a  colliaion  of 
mteiesbi,  a  conflict  of  parties ;  the  result  is  the  tangled,  complicated  web  of 
things  that  we  see  around  us  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  simplicity.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  hope  to  preserve  men  in  the  love  and  practice  of  simplicity 
merely  by  its  own  attractions — for  it  is  attractive  only  to  a  few — but  as  being 
pleasing  in  the  eight  of  Jeaus  Christ.  He  waa  eminently  simple  in  His 
life,  and  in  Hia  teaching ;  and  His  own  image  and  supertcription  He  has 
■lamped  on  the  Church  which  He  has  founded.  There  is  no  guarantee  for 
i  tme  and  permanent  simplicity,  except  by  uniting  our  hearts  to  love 
Christ  Jesua  supremely.  We  would  not  lay  down  any  rigid  form  of  sim- 
plicity, such  aa  the  Qoakera  or  Poritana  have  done,  in  matters  of  dress  and 
Torthip  ;  we  would  fix  no  hard  line  which,  after  all,  must  be  conventional 
ind  arbitrary ;  hut  wonld  rather  seek  to  lead  all  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  aa 
Snpreme  Lord  in  all  things,  so  that  our  simplicity  may  be  nothing  formal  or 
external,  imposed  by  others,  but  the  willing  conformity  of  onr  hearts  to  an 
inner  prinoipla  of  supreme  love  to  Jesua  Christ.  Let  there  be  vnity  in  the 
heart,  there  will  be  simplicity  in  the  life.  We  get  wrong,  complicated,  and 
■etf-oontradictory  the  moment  we  depart  from  absolute  allegiance  to  Him. 
It  we  try  to  pleaae  the  world  as  well  aa  to  pleaae  Chriat ;  to  consult  taste  and 
ftahicm  more  than  the  truth  and  law  of  Christ ;  if  we  follow  a  party  or  submit 
to  a  church,  rather  than  to  "  the  mind  of  Ohzist ;"  if  we  seek  to  gratify 
our  own  vanity  and  fancy,  rather  than  bow  meekly  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  loat  to  simplicity,  and  lliere  is  no  end  to  the  corruptions 
md  incotuiBtenciea  into  which  we  shall  fall ;  whereas,  if  the  eye  and  the 
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heart  be  uagle  to  Cluut,  the  whole  bodj  is  fall  of  light,  and  Utenlan  of 


Bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  we  will  mention  Uireeparticalan  in  regud 
to  which  wa  oommeiid  the  rintplid^  that  ia  in  Ghiiat : — 

I.  FiiTH.  II.  WoMHiP.  in.  LiTB. 

I.  SimpliatjT  of  Faith.  To  thia  the  Apoitle  aeetna  to  have  itiaiTed, 
judging  by  the  oontext :  "If  he  thatcometh  preacheth  anoth^  Jeana,  whom 
we  have  net  preached,  or  if  je  receive  another  spirit  which  je  have  not 
reeeived,  or  another  Qogpel  which  ye  have  not  accepted," — Ac.  It  ii  highlj 
important  that  we  ihonld  hold  fast  the  simple  faith  in  Jeans  Christ,  ai  wa 
find  it  tanght  ptfuolf  in  Scriptare,  and  as  it  was  held  l^  our  pions  fathen. 
On  eveiy  hand — from  various  sections  of  the  Church,  as  well  aa  from  tha 
world  itself — new  phases  of  faith  and  nnbelief  keep  riling  up,  and  olum  ad- 
herents, with  more  or  laaa  of  plaosibility  in  their  favour.  These  innoTatimu 
may  assail  the  inspiration  of  Scriptore — the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  or 
Divinity  of  Jeans  Chriat,  the  Personality  and  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  orsome 
other  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Ooq>el,  denying  these  dootrines  altogether 
or  in  part.  And  the  danger  is  lest  onr  minds,  espeoially  the  minds  of  the 
young,  be  eormpted  tuna  the  simple  faith  of  the  Bible.  There  ia,  as  Fan! 
snggeats,  a  ' '  snbtilty  "  in  the  temptation  ;  as  when  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  deceived  Eve.  Satan  aeldom  propoaea  to  a  Christian  a  (addea 
and  absolute  departure  from  the  faith.  That  would  be  a  oouzaa  toe 
violent  and  repugnant  to  the  feelings ;  suspicion  would  be  aroused,  and 
the  mind  would  shrink  with  horror  tram  so  fexrful  a  step  as  the  surrendsi 
of  a  fundamental  truth.  Hence  Satan  presents  the  temptation  in  a  milder 
form  ;  he  auggests  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary  belief ;  he  fasduatss 
by  the  novelty  of  the  idea  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  supported. 
He  overcomes  every  scruple  by  suggesting  that  each  one  of  us  is  free  to 
judge  for  himself,  tliat  we  are  not  bound  to  subscribe  to  any  creed,  nor  to 
Burrender  our  reason  to  the  authority  of  any  ehurah.  He  reminds  us  that 
the  popular  faith  has  often  been  false,  and  that  the  doubter  who  has  departed 
from  the  multitude  has  been  the  pioneer  of  progress  and  the  friend  of  truth. 
Sometimes  this  departure  from  the  faith  becomes  more  easy  when  brought 
about  by  the  teaching  of  one  in  whom  men  have  had  perfect  confidence, 
to  whoae  voice  they  have  been  wont  to  listen,  and  who  may  too  effectuallv 
inatil  the  poison  of  heresy,  before  suspicion  baa  been  excited.  We  would 
not  by  any  means  urge  blind  adherence  to  antiquated  opinions,  nor  mddjr 
denounce  every  deviation  &om  orthodox  belief,— 

"  There  lives  mote  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

But  beware  leat  ye  lose  your  hold  of  the  tmth  which  is  moat  snrelr 
to  be  believed,  and  instead  of  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
faith,  ye  become  ao  unsettled  and  disbaoted  in  jrour  mind  as  not  to 
know  what  to  believe.  Beware  of  puxxling  and  perplexing  jom 
minds  with  the  mysteries  of  our  faiUi,  to  the  neglect  of  the  simple 
tmUia  which  are  needful  to  salvation.      If  you   are  determined  to  asm 
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i  fepntktion  for  originality  ukd  daremMi,  let  it  not  be  at  the  aipenss  bnt 
in  the  defeoM  of  iratb  ;  let  it  not  be  in  endeaTouring  to  find  erron  where 
■iwr  men  hare  fonnd  trath,  but  in  dieoovering  new  and  more  ingeoiouB 
njt  by  which  the  old  trnths  maj  be  illnatrated,  taught,  and  epreod,  to 
ibit  they  maj  become  the  heritage  of  all :  as  aunple  and  uniTereal,  and 
j«t  u  awfal,  aa  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  Bunlight  which  shines  upon 
uiIL 

U.  Simplieit]'  in  Chnrch  Forma  and  Worship.  This  part  of  our  subject  ii 
tiotdj  oonnected  with  that  which  has  preceded  it,  and  might,  almost  logically, 
b«  iaclnded  under  the  same  head  ;  for  if  we  introdaoe  comiptiona  in  forms 
lod  c««monies,  they  are  either  the  sign  and  result  of  innovations  in  faith, 
or  they  are  anre  to  lead  to  such.  Never  suppose  that  forms  are  of  no 
moinent.  Kerer  liaten  to  the  insinuation,  that  you  may  greatly  alter  and 
improve  your  forma  without  altering  your  faith.  Here  again  is  the  *'  sub- 
lilty"  of  the  temptation.  The  Ritualist,  whether  Anglican,  Roman,  or 
Noncooformiat,  ia  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  until  he  may  be  landed, 
befote  he  is  aware  of  it,  in  all  the  abominations  of  Popery.  Alteratioiu, 
irliich  are  at  first  tri<rial,  lead  on  to  others  more  important  and  aeriona, 
until  the  mind  forgets  the  supreme  importance  of  truth,  and  the  simple 
t«Mluiig  of  God'a  word,  and  becomes  a  devotee  of  an  artistic  ceremonial,  in 
vhich  all  the  passion  of  the  soul  is  absorbed,  and  "  aweetneas  and  light" 
UB  mbttituted  for  "trnth  and  life."  Thus  men  are  tempted  to  build 
diiiKhea  at  immense  cost,  which  may  be  be.iutifol  as  works  of  art  and. 
appropriate  for  the  intoning  of  prayers,  or  the  aweet  strains  of  an  organ,  but 
us  wholly  uoadapted  for  the  public  preaching  of  the  Word,  or  for  congrega- 
tional worship ;  and  utterly  devoid  of  that  social  comfort  and  warmth,  which 
hn  a  tendency  to  promote  earnest  sympathy  among  fellow- worahippers. 
Fir  bettor  have  four  plain  unadorned  walls,  withnotasingle  symbol,  within 
wtiidi  all  can  hear  the  Gospel  and  sit  together  as  in  heavenly  places,  than 
luve  a spaciouB  cathedral,  every  window  of  which  haa  in  stained  glass  a. 
wred  story,  every  arch  and  pillar  of  which  has  a  carved  image  of 
lomething  spiritual. 

Id  like  manner,  a  few  persons  of  highly  cultured  ear  and  taste  for  music . 
■niy  throw  aside  the  old  tunes  and  hymns,  not  always  or' equally  good,  but . 
Thich  have  for  year*  been  the  vehicle  of  sincere  and  hearty  praise,  and 
iutiodnoe  a  classic  or  intricate  style  of  hymnal,  which  can  be  rendered 
'3'eetivaly  only  by  a  professional  choir ;  and  thus  the  voices  of  the  people  of 
God  are  silenced  ;  and  hearts  grow  oold,  because  they  find  no  free  and  joyful 
'eat  for  their  feelinga.  Or,  the  departure  from  simplicity  may  take  another- 
■lirectiou.  Instead  of  abiding  by  the  simple  ordinances  which  Christ  ioati> 
toted,  and  tbe  few  officers  needful  for  the  right  observance  of  these,  there  ii 
ever  a  tendency  among  men  to  meddle  with  and  mar  the  Divine  plan,  by 
^■Iditions  which  are  only  axoreaoenoes,  and  by  fancied  embellishments  which 
are  only  diatortiona.  Thus  othar  aaoramenta  aro  added  to  those  of  Baptism 
ud  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  new  and  extravagant  significations  are  infused 
into  these.  The  Communion  table,  which  is  a  simple  affair  indeed  in  the 
Sbw  Testament,  for  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  death,  ia  transformed 
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into  an  altar,  whore  mimic  prieHts  profeu  to  offer  ap — in  the  breftd,  whidi 
not*  they  call  "  the  host,"  and  in  the  cnp  which  they  call  "  the  chalice  " — 
the  lacri&ce  of  the  bodf  and  blood  of  Jeana  Chriat.  The  tinipla  baain  oi 
stream  containing  the  waters  of  baptism,  is  changed  into  the  font,  wheaca 
healing  waters  of  regeneration  flow  to  everf  babe  or  adult  who  is  bron^t  to 
it ;  and  the  sign  of  the  orosa  ia  added  to  the  sjrmbol  of  the  water.  luitaod 
of  "  pastors  and  teachers,"  who  ore  men  of  1^  pooiionfl  with  the  memben 
of  tlieic  flock,  and  who  are  appointed  to  preach  the  Qoapel  for  the  solTstion 
of  unners  and  the  edification  of  saints ;  to  preside  in  the  meetingi  snd 
ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  prajr  by  the  side  of  the  sick  and  dyiiig, 
the  tendency  is  to  have  a  gradaated  and  gloriona  hierarchy  of  dergy :  s 
priesthood,  a  coate  superior  to  ordinary  mortala;  man  who  are  "in  holy 
orden,"  who  have  receired  a  certain  nnotioii,  no  one  can  say  what  it  ii,  bttt 
which  they  never  can  obliterate;  by  reason  of  which  a  peculiar  efficacy 
attaehea  to  all  their  ministerial  acta,  however  imperfect  their  lives  may  be. 
New  officers  are  introduced,  new  duties  are  found  for  them,  new  titles  on 
given  to  them,  and  robes  of  special  shape  and  hue  are  prescribed  for  thur 
adornment.  Thus  the  Church  of  Chiiat  ii  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  of 
ita  early  furniture  and  ministry  into  a  complicated  and  goigeooa  eerentonitl, 
bearing  more  resemblance  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  or  a  Pagui  ahrine  thss 
to  "  My  house  of  prayer." 

In  opposition  to  all  this  we  would  oontend  earnestly  for  the  Bimpbeity 
that  is  in  Christ ;  not  for  vulgarity,  baldness,  radeness — but  for  Divine  sin- 
plidty.  The  danger  is,  in  all  such  cases,  of  losing  sight  of  the  anbstsuM 
beneath  its  ahadow,  and  of  shrouding  the  truth  under  forma.  Thoi  ths 
well  of  salvation,  which  ought  to  be  seen  in  its  grand  simplicity,  and  to  be 
attractive  because  of  the  life-giving  wat«r  which  issuea  from  it  in  a  pan 
crystal  stream,  is  so  impeded  and  encumbered  by  human  adortung  that  Iks 
water  of  life  can  no  longer  freely  flow  from  it,  and  people  oome,  not  to 
drink  of  the  water  and  quench  the  thirst  of  their  souls,  but  merely  to  sM 
the  well  and  to  admire  its  decorations.  And  no  longer  do  the  pilgrims 
depart  with  spiritual  joy,  saying,  "How  sweet  is  the  water  of  life  to  our 
sonla,  how  much  we  are  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  iuqiinng 
diaughta."  But  they  go  away  saying  :  ''  What  a  gorgeous  well .'  Wltat  » 
beautiful  place  !  What  an  imposing  service  !  What  a  splendid  sight ! " 
While  thus  souls  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

Hence  we  advocate  simpUdty  in  our  Ohnroh  forms  and  sarvices.  Many<f 
these  additions,  in  themselves,  may  be  innocent  and  beautiful,  yet  may  b* 
most  pernicious  in  their  influence.  They  divert  attention  from  the  verities  of 
tiie  Gospel  which  are  needful  to  salvatioa,  and  by  which  alone  the  soul  an  be 
nourished  into  its  full  strength  and  statore.  The  senses  are  gratified,  totbe 
neglect  of  the  heart  and  the  intellect.  Jesus  Chriatishiddenbehisd  the  olid- 
fix  ;  "  the  Plant  of  renown  "  is  forgotten,  and  its  fragrance  nullified  l^tfceprs- 
sence  of  the  fading  flowers  which  surround  it.  They  hare  token  away  ths 
bread  and  water  of  life,  and  think  to  satisfy  men  with  the  outward  adorning 
of  the  empty  cup  and  platter.  Yet,  the  temptation  will  present  itself  in 
subtle  and  attractivo  ways ;  there  will  be  appeals  to  taste  and  propriety,  to 
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I  to  hMoTj,  to  anything  bnt  to  the  New  Testamunt  and  tha 
Till  of  Chiiit.  W«  an  told  that  all  things  begin  with  simplicit;,  but  that 
ulmiciiig  QTiluation  and  growing  intelligaaca  improve  upon  the  rude  and 
■inpla  original ;  that  the  simplicity  of  Paradisiacal  attire  ia  happily  dis- 
placed by  Uie  modeni  invention  of  graceful  and  varied  clothing  ;  that  the 
timplioity  (rf  early  tent  Ufa  and  patriarchal  government  hu  given  place  to 
the  comforta  of  elegant  mansiana  and  the  blesaings  of  modeni  institiitionB  ; 
ud  it  b  aaked.  Shall  Ohristianlty  be  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  of 
piogieBa,  the  development  of  the  aimple  into  the  ornate  and  complex  ? 
Shall  not  the  followers  of  Christ  keep  pace  with  the  general  progresa  all 
Hoond  them  1  If  ust  they  abide  rigidly  by  the  bald  original  written  in  the 
New  Teatament  1  Shall  the  Church  door  alone  be  cloaed  againat  art  and 
beauty  ?  Shall  the  eccleaiaitical  mind  only  be  barred  againat  improvement! 
Tliiu  Satan  "by  hla  aiibtilty"  deceives  men  and  leada  them  away  from 
"  the  simplicity  that  lain  Ohrist." 

I  do  not  say  that  we  are  bomid  in  every  jot  and  tittle  to  adhere  to  the 
Sew  Testament  outline.  On  the  contrary,  it  waa  but  an  outline  which 
needed  filling  up.  Hiniat«rs  now  may  be  more  learned  than  they  were 
then— indeed  ongHt  to  be.  Places  of  worship  may  be  better  fnmiihed  as 
the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  Church  increase,  but  whatever  modifications 
maybe  allowed,  there  must  be  no  departnre  from  the  apirit  of  the  original 
dedgn.  Even  the  improved  form  must  be  characterised  by  simplicity. 
For  at  God  haa  been  pleased  to  put  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  into 
Mrthen  vessels  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  aeen  to  be  of  Ood 
and  not  of  men  ;  even  so  Ohriat  haa  ordained  that  Hia  Church  should  have 
nnple  lawa,  forms,  and  offieea  ;  that  her  aole  glory  may  be  in  her  Divine 
Head,  and  her  greatest  ornament  the  possession  of  His  spirit.  When  the 
Church  is  thus  honoured  with  her  Master's  presence  and  "  all  glorious 
within  "  by  the  graces  of  the  Spirit — 

"  Such  lovelinala 
it  the  foreign  ud  of  ornament, 


III.  Simplicity  in  life.  Although  we  mention  thi«  last  and  briefly,  we  do 
not  deem  it  the  least  in  importance.  Indeed  we  have  more  fear  on  thia  point 
than  on  the  others.  We  have  confidence  in  one  orthodoxy  generally,  and  in 
onr  attachment  to  simple  and  decorona  forms,  in  preference  to  any  elaborate 
ritual  however  beautiful.  These  are  dangers  for  others  more  than  fos  us. 
But  in  regard  to  modes  of  daily  life,  the  danger  ia  great  to  all  parties, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  Churchman  or  Dissenter.  With  growing 
wealth  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  depart  from  a  simple  mode  of  life,  to 
luxury  and  extravagance  in  some  form  or  other.  There  is  too  much  time 
and  thought  given  to  the  questions,  "  What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink, 
and  wherewithal  ahall  we  be  clothed  1 "  There  is  a  disposition  to  live  in 
costly  mansiona,  and  to  feaat  on  dainties.  There  is  a  danger  of  amusements 
being  indulged  in,  which  are  too  exrating  and  worldly  for  Christiaoa  to  adopt, 
"nia  religion  of  the  family,  and  Ute  cultivation  of    personal  piety  are 
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interfered  vitli  by  fuMonftble  mode*  of  life.    Funily  order  is  Mcrifiaed  to 
acxaefy,  and  comfort  to  fuhion.    The  nktural  givea  way  to  the  artificial 

It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  England  as  well  aa  for  Chnatianity,  when  ear 
eowitiTmeu  impair  the  aweetneu  and  aacredneu  of  Home.  The  erili  of  tlui 
departure  from  that  simplicity  of  aocial  life,  by  which  the  early  Chridiui 
were  eo  much  distisgulBhed,  are  great  and  manifold.  "  The  Inat  of  the 
eye  and  the  pride  of  life,"  become  gniding  principle!  instead  of  ''the  lore  of 
Uie  Father."  Uultitudea  are  tempted  to  live  above  their  meana  and  involve 
their  families  in  rain,  or  resort  to  dishouonrable,  not  to  say  dishonest, 
meuu,  to 'keep  up  the  style  of  living,  and  thinga  ore  aa  often  false  as  the; 
are  fair.  Bomach  money  is  expended  on  loxnries  and  temporal  things,  that 
little  rem&ini  for  the  poor  or  for  religious  objects.  A  false  eetimate  of  life, 
and  of  success  in  life,  ii  set  up.  Society  accounts  that  maii  the  most 
fortunate  and  enviable  who  can  live  in  the  moat  spadoui  hall,  drive  the 
most  showy  equipage,  give  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  ;  instead  ti 
regarding  him  aa  the  happiest,  who  lives  nearest  to  God,  and  who  does  the 
most  to  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellows.  I  am  persuaded  that  not 
only  the  health  of  the  soul,  but  also  the  health  of  the  body,  is  injured  by  the 
fashions  of  the  present  time ;  and  that,  for  bodily  comfort,  as  well  as  for 
vigour  of  soul  and  healthy  religious  feeling,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
revert  to  simplicity  in  all  our  modes  of  life.  Sfon's  needs  are  few,  and 
I^vidence  has  abundantly  provided  for  their  supply  ;  but  if  we  acquire  and 
indulge  new  desiree,  we  are  lighting  fires  which  we  can  never  qnench,  oi 
exciting  a  thirst  which  we  can  never  satisfy.  Han's  life  "  consisteth  not  in 
the  dbvndanc«  of  things  which  he  possesseth."  I  long  to  see  the  simple  old 
homes  of  Christiaiis  of  former  days,  their  neat  and  unpretending  abodes, 
their  simple  but  becoming  apparel,  their  quiet  habits,  their  r^olar  life,  their 
well-trained  children,  their  faithful  domestics,  their  family  worship,  their 
unostentatious  but  ungrudging  hospitaUty,  their  honest  faces,  and  their 
equally  honest  lives,  their  joyful  and  triumphant  deaths.  Alas  for  thui 
departure  1     - 

"  We  would  revere 

And  would  preserve,  as  things  shove  all  pries. 

The  old  domeitio  morals  of  the  laod. 

Her  simple  muineis,  and  the  italile  worth 

That  dignifled  and  cheered  a  low  estate. 

Oh  I  where  is  now  the  cheraoter  of  peace, 

Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love, 

And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech, 

And  pnie  good-will,  and  hoipitabla  cheer 

That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 

A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 

Belaetantly  amtd  the  bnitling  crowd  ? 

Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 

With  coDBoientioui  reveience,  as  a  day 

By  the  Aloiigbtf  Lawgiver  pronounced  holy  and  best  i'' 

I  know  how  Satan  will,  "  by  his  subtilty,"  tempt  you  to  innovate  on  that 
Hmplicity.    He  will  give  you  eommonplaoe  hints  about  a  man  living  up  to 
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hi*  Duana,  He  will  tdl  7011  abont  the  benefits  to  trade  uioiiig  from  the  lue 
of  luxuries.  He  will  frighten  jon  with  the  ghost  of  dead  Puritanism,  and 
the  ipeotre  of  living  Qnakeriun.  NeTerthaleoabenot  deoeired.  Betainyour 
■inplici^.  Yon  may  be  as  rich  as  Croeani  and  aa  wise  as  Solomon,  yet  be 
M  nmple  as  a  child.  It  will  be  healthful  to  yoof  soul  It  ia  not  for  the  man 
who  lives  to  Christ,  and  looks  for  an  eternal  boose  in  the  hearena,  to  vie  with 
ki*  worldlj  neighbouTB  in  display  and  grandeur.  Ton  may  be  gentlemen  of 
the  higheet  type  and  of  greatest  respect  with  aimplioity :  you  cannot  be 
ChristianB  of  the  noblest  type  without  it.  Very  simple  is  the  grave  to 
wJueh  we  are  all  hastening.  There  is  bat  one  chamber  in  that  house,  and  no 
cMtly  gannenla  are  needed  there ;  the  king  who  erst  was  clothed  in  porple, 
tbe  jndge  who  wore  the  ermine  and  the  beggar  who  waa  covered  with  rags, 
all  sleep  there  in  the  aimplest  of  beds,  equally  the  prey  of  corruption — 
*onns  and  corruption  observe  no  ceremony  in  their  festival.  Very  simple 
■ill  be  the  judgment  when  every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself 
to  Ood,  and  there  will  be  no  attendants  nor  decorations  to  give  distinction 
to  sny  individnal,  but  each  alotte,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  deeds,  shall 
be  judged.  Let  your  life  aloo  be  simple ;  so  shall  yon  neither  impatiently 
nit  nor  greatly  fear  the  end. 


6v  Kit.  Fktdekick  HABnuoB. 

"  I XUXLT  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  meant  to  go  for  a  ride 
this  moniing,  but  my  horse  is  lame.  Then  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  Fanny 
Hilnes,  bat  it  is  so  wet.  I  promised  I>ank  I  would  go  and  see  that  picture 
over  wliich  he  is  so  enraptured  at  the  Water-Coloor  Gallery,  but  really  look- 
ing  at  pictuiea  makes  my  head  ache.  We  might  have  gone  down  to  Weoton 
to-morrow,  and  I  oonld  have  prepared  to-day,  but  Frank  has  some  busineia 
that  keeps  him  at  home  for  another  week.  Really  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  I  think  life  is  rather  a  burden.  Things  will  not  tnm  out  as 
one  oonld  wish." 

80  spoke  a  fair  young  wife  living  in  a  large  house  in  the  west-end  of 
London.  That  house  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  most  chaste.  The  Early 
English  decorations  and  furniture  were  a  charm  to  see.  The  husband 
had  done  all  Uiat  mind  conld  devise  or  money  purchase  to  make  his  home  a 
delight  to  his  young  wife.  He  was  well  able  to  do  thia,  for  he  had  inherited 
uan  only  son  all  bis  father's  interest  in  one  of  the  most  prosperons  banking 
Mtabliahments  in  the  City.  He  had  little  anxiety  aa  to  the  management  of  the 
bank,  and  went  down  for  an  hour  or  two  only  in  the  day  just  to  see  bow 
affairs  progressed.  He  gave  all  the  rest  of  his  time  to  his  wife,  seeking  in 
every  way  to  pleaae  her.  Yet  she  waa  not  happy.  The  string  of  complaints 
already  mentioned  are  only  a  specimen  of  her  usual  style  whenever  her 
hnsbind  had  to  be  away  from  her.     This  morning  he  was  obliged  to  leave  a 
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litUa  eulier  thkn  uiiul,  and  owing  to  aa  imporituitbiiu: 
not  wqwot  to  be  home  before  diimar  kt  ux  o'clock.  Tlua  mndi  lih^mHid  hi* 
wife,  and  to  ft  young  friend  who  was  ttaying  with  her  she  waa  pooEtng  oot 
bar  list*  of  oomplainta. 

While  ahe  wm  thna  speaking,  her  friend,  who  wu  a  good  gill  and  itrj 
active  in  trying  to  alleviate  anffering  and  aorrow  in  a  certain  poor  diatnet, 
could  not'help  oontraatiog  the  poiition  of  the  jooog  wife  with  that  ot  m  poor 
woman  whom  the  day  before  she  had  viaited  and  aairtad.  She  aaid  "  Hy 
dear  Mn.  Wilmot,  if  only  you  had  aeen  one  whom  I  aaw  yeatarday,  you 
wonld  not  aay  you  were  to  miaerable.  I  aaw  a  poor  old  woman  whom  I 
viait  every  week,  ahe  haa  nothing  beyond  the  bareat  neoeaaarieo,  and  ia  a 
cripple  from  chronic  rhenmatiam  beaidea,  yet  I  think  ah*  »  tha  haf^oat 
woman  I  ever  aaw. " 

"  Yon  are  joking,  Jennie." 

"  No  I  am  not.    Wonld  yon  like  to  lee  hex  i " 

"  I  ahonld." 

"Sappoae  wego  to-day ;  it  will  be  aomething  to  do,  and  yon  will  fnget  all 
yonr  little  troublea  when  you  ae«  her.'' 

"  Well,  it  would  be  aomething  noveL  The  carriage  ahall  be  nady  at 
twdve,  and  we  will  go." 

"  So  we  will,"  laid  Jennie  ;  "  but  yon  muat  not  think  that  we  can  diivt 
up  to  the  door.  We  ahall  have  to  go  along  an  alley  that  would  not  be  broad 
enough  for  yonr  carnage.  Besidea,  I  ahould  not  like  to  go  up  to  the  alley  in 
a  carriage.  The  poor  people  look  at  it,  and  think  first  of  the  contraat  that 
sign  of  luxury  preaenta  to  thair  aqualor  and  miaery,  than  that  peo^e  who 
ride  in  a  carriage  can  have  no  Byiupathy  wit&  them.  If  you  wonld  not  mind 
going  in  a  cab  it  wonld  be  mnoh  better,  and  would  look  leaa  ortantatioaa." 

"Oh,  well,  juataa  you  like,"  aaid  Mta.  WSmot;  "  anything  for  a  cbangK 


"  Are  you  aure  theae  ataira  are  eafe  ?  How  riokaty  they  are  I  "  aaid  Vn- 
Wilmot,  tm  ahe  dimbed,  panting,  by  the  fourth  flight  leading  to  an  attia  in 
a  house  in  whioh  dwelt  about  a  doaen  familiei,  and  standing  in  a  dirty 
MTkA  stifling  ^ey. 

"  Quite  aafe  ;  I  have  often  been  up  here." 

"  Gome  in,"  said  a  feeble  but  cheerful  voice. 

Entering,  Mrs.  Wilmot  aank  at  once  upon  the  backleas  renaina  of  aohair, 
and  leant  against  tha  whitewaahed  wall,  holding  her  aoented  handkerchief 
to  her  nose.  She  waa  somewhat  overcome  by  her  climb,  and  by  tha  doaeiMi 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  only  other  chaii  sat  old  Anne  Darton,  lookiiig 
the  picture  of  helplessneu. 

"  I  have  brought  a  friend  to  see  yon,"  aaid  Jennie  Hall  to  tin  old  woman 
before  her. 

"Olad  toaeeher." 

"My  friend  ia  very  miserable,  and  haa  come  to  see  eome  one  muM 

"  Now,  Hiaa  Ball,  you  are  only  a-langhing  at  me.  Ton  know  very  well  that 
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I UB  HODS  w  miieriible.  I  believe  I  un  happier  than  mauf  who  can  go 
aboat,  lAo  hwra  health  and  atrength  and  plenty  o'  this  world's  goods." 

"  How  old  are  yon  1 "  inquired  Hn.  Wlmot. 

"  Sevantj-cu«,  dear  lady,  and  I  have  had  seventy-one  years  of  great 
mercy,  and  the  same  mercy  will  follow  me  to  the  end." 

"  Thit  ia  jmt  what  she  always  says  to  ma,"  said  Miss  Hall.  "  She  has  not  a 
rebtire  left  She  haa  no  children  to  care  for  her,  for  ahe  has  never  been 
lurned.  She  ia  a  cripple  from  chronic  rhenmatism-  She  has  to  be  lifted 
from  her  bed. in  the  morning  and  baok  to  it  at  night.  She  cannot  use  ber 
luodi,  save  to  hold  two  iticke.  By  the  help  of  these  she  feeds  herself,  and 
ilao  manatee  to  torn  the  leaves  of  her  large,  old,  well-wcm,  baiie-covered 
Bible.  She  has  no  means  of  sustenance  save  the  gifts  of  friends  who  come 
to  Me  her.  She  has  had  to  depend  at  one  time  on  parish  relief,  yet  amid  all 
^  Mys  that  she  is  hsj^j,  and  that  the  good  Lord  is  qvor  merciful  to  her. 
Iiit  not  ao,  Anne)  " 

"  It  ia,  kind  Mtas  Jennie.  And  His  greatest  mercy  ia  that  He  has  given  me 
br  Hia  grace  to  know  that  I  am  His  ebild,  and  being  His  child,  I  have  no 
feu  and  no  want  of  anything.  Even  when  a  wicked  man  came  and  took 
^  he  eonld  lay  bis  banda  on,  robbing  me  right  before  my  eyes,  and  I  too 
htlpleas  to  even  (zy  oat  or  knock  for  help,  I  felt  liappy.  I  knew  the  good 
Lord  would  take  care  of  me  in  some  ways,  and  He  did.  He  sent  me  friends 
Kho  made  np  all  my  loss,  Goodneu  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life." 

i/trt.  Wilmot  listened  with  wonderment  to  the  old  lady.  Snob  remarka 
tn  new  and  strange  to  her.  She  asked  "  if  she  did  not  get  tired  of  staying 
in  nch  a  idace  so  many  hours  alone,  and  in  sncb  an  awkward  postnre  )  " 

"  I  do  aometimas  feel  weazy  of  sitting  in  one  position,  but  I  am  never 
alone.  The  good  ladies  who  come  and  see  me  ofttimes  brighten  me  up,  but 
tlu  Loid  Jesua  aeenu  ever  by  my  aide.  He  ia  my  strength,  t  sometimes 
Tonder  what  use  I  am  in  tbia  world,  bat  when  I  feel  I  would  like  to  go  to 
haaven,  I  remember  that  my  Saviour  knows  beat  when  to  take  me." 

"  Ah,  He  ia  leaving  you  here  for  some  good  purpose,  Anne,"  said  Miss 
HalL  "  Perhaps  yon  often  help  to  make  others  more  contented,  and  to  show 
them  how  peace  and  happiness  are  independent  of  outaide  comforta.  Yoo 
■hontd  see  the  home  of  my  friend  here,  it  is  beautiful ;  and  she  has  a  kind, 
good  husband  and  all  abe  can  desire,  yet  ibe  is  not  half  so  happy  as  yon 
tn." 

"That's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot.  "I  would  give  a  great  amount  to  be 
H  dLcerful  and  contented  as  you  are." 

"  Ton  can  be  so  without  paying  a  great  amount,  dear  lady, "  said  poor  old 
Anne.    "  ¥ou  have  only  to  trust  in  God,  and  He  supplies  all  you  need." 

"How  did  yon  learn  to  trust  Him)"  inquired  Miss  Hall.     ''Tell  my 

"Well,  it  was  in  this  way.  I  lived  in  Scotland,  and  used  to  hear  the  great 
Dr.  Knasall,  and  one  ni^t  he  preached  a  very  solemn  sermon.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  A  man  had  committed  a  murder  in  our  town,  and  waa  condemned 
tc  death.     He  waa  to  be  hung  on  a  Monday  morning.     The  Sunday  night 
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before  he  ins  Irang,  the  Doctor  preached  thaMnnon  whicli  wea  *o  ■Secticg 
to  me.  He  laid  in  it,  'Now,  there  ia  at  thu  moment  e  poor  mui  lyiuK  in  * 
condemned  cell  while  we  are  in  thie  chnrch.  He  hai  feelings  pecoliir  to 
hinuelf .  No  one  can  enter  into  tbem.  He  knows  that  he  ia  apendisg  hii 
laat  evening  on  earth,  and  that  to-morrow  he  will  stand  before  his  God.' 
Then  he  uid,  and  he  seemed  to  look  straight  at  me,  '  Hare  70U  realised  the 
fact  that  70U  will  havetogobefore  thesamoGkid,  andif  fouarenot  pardomd 
b;  His  mercy,  what  wiU  become  of  yonr  soul ) '  I  conld  not  forget  his  wotdi, 
brit  I  went  abont  wretched,  not  knowing  o(  the  Saviour  who  died  for  me. 
Well,  a  fear  afterwards  I  went  to  lire  in  Gla^ow,  and  there  I  heard  the  famons 
Dr.  Oh^mers.  I  saw  while  listening  to  him  Gkid's  plan  of  aalTatiini,  and 
tmsted  in  His  wonderful  love.  Oh,  what  joy  it  brought  into  mj  poor 
angniahed  heart  when  I  learned  that  the  gracions  Saviour  had  been  seeking 
me,  just  as  in  the  paraUe  He  represents  the  shepherd  as  seeking  the  poor 
sheep.  I  had  thought  that  all  Uie  seeking  was  on  mj  part,  and  that  poisiblf 
I  might  find  Hira.  Bnt,  oh,  when  I  learned  that  He  had  longed  after  and 
sought  me,  I  was  so  ovetjoTed  that  big  tears  of  gladness  rolled  down  mr 
cheeks.  And  yon  see  not  only  had  Jesus  been  seeking  me,  bnt  he  emploTed 
two  of  the  greatest  men  in  Scotland  to  bring  the  message  to  me — to  me,  s 
poor,  obscure,  forlorn  woman  in  a  great  city.  I  cannot  do  mnch  for  my 
Saviour,  bnt  I  can  praise  Him  for  His  wonderful  love." 

So  spake  the  aged  woman.  When  Hiss  Hall  looked  at  Mrs.  Wilmot,  she 
saw  a  moisture  over  her  eyes,  for  she  had  been  mnch  affected  by  the  siia[^ 
redtal  of  the  aged  Ohristian,  and  as  she  was  about  to  leave,  she  said  : 

"  Tou  think  yon  can  do  little  for  Christ ;  well,  Jon  have  done  somethia; 
to  show  me  how  ungratefol  I  have  been  and  how  sinful  in  mannuring  st 
many  trifling  annoyances  that  never  ought  to  have  troubled  me." 

As  the  two  ladies  left  that  room  they  were  silent  until  they  reached  tlu 
vehicle  in  waiting  ;  then  Jennie  Hall  turned  and  said  to  her  friend,  "  Is  it 
not  true  that  life  '  eonaisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  posiesied?'" 

"It  ia  true.  I  must  find  out  the  true  life.  Anne,  your  old  friend,  ii 
happier  by  far  than  I  am.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  the  h^>pi«*t 
woman  in  town,  though  under  conditions  that  would  appear  to  be  moit 
unfavourable  to  happiness." 


Of ttimes  after  this  Urs.  Wilmot  visited  poor  old  Anne.  Conversation  with 
her,  the  beautiful  patience  and  sweetness  of  her  eharaoter,  her  strong  foith 
in  Jeeus  as  pardoning,  loving,  and  ever  helpful  Saviour,  had  its  inflnenn 
on  the  lady  of  leisure  and  afflnence.  She  found  at  length  a  true  peace  by 
faith  in  Ohrist  and  a  delightful  antidote  to  all  ennui  in  ministering  to  His  poor 
sco-vants,  such  as  old  Anne  Darton.  She  b^an,  moreover,  to  undentsod 
something  of  the  reason  wherefore  God  leaves  in  the  world  afflicted  ones  like 
the  poor  woman,  an  outline  of  whose  life  we  have  reo(n^ed.  Suoh  lires 
ere  divine  Bermons  preached  to  sinning,  struggling,  selfish,  sad  dissatisfied 
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^amm  anb  @iigU£^  ^butionaxies. 

A  COMPABISON  FROM  A  GERMAN  POINT  OF  TIEW. 

Bt  thb  Bkt.  "PRortason.  Chbistlibb,  or  Bonn. 

ComoMnieattd   by   Mr.    Oioen   C.    Whitehoute,    M.A. 

^omr  we  look  at  Uie  eotiie  range  of  requirementa  for  Baccew  in  the  Hiaedon- 
Geld,  Te  should  expect  that  moat  miaaioiiariea  pouesa  ooljr  aome  of  these 
rpquitementa,  and  vet;  few  poaseai  them.  all.  And  this  ia  corroborated  b; 
the  history  of  Missiona,  Any  one  who  thoroughly  InTeatigatea  thia  snbject 
8«ia  perceives  that  aa  the  different  churchei  sad  denominationB  hare 
received  from  the  Lord  different  gifta,  and  are  the  complement  the  one  of 
the  other,  so  the  misaionaries  of  the  varioiu  Protestant  nationa  and  chnrches, 
vith  their  peciiliar  gifta  and  energies,  ahonld  form  the  complement  of  one 
aaother.  This  greatest  and  hardest  of  tasks,  namely,  the  evangelisation  of 
the  world,  is  preciael;  that  which  ever  increaaingly  needs  the  co-operation  of 
the  vaziona  Protestant  nations,  in  order  that  the  missionary  work  of  the 
chotohes  may  not  in  the  ooone  of  time  be  charged  with  one-sidednesa,  and 
to  find  a  serious  obstacle  to  farther  prt^irees. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  oo-operation  of  miiaionaries  of  varions 
utionalities  and  danominationa  on  the  same  fieldi  of  labour — though  it  may 
hive  its  dark  aide — yet  poaaeaaes  the  importanee  of  a  providential  diapen- 
■ation.  Not  that  one  church  or  nation  ahoold  aeizo  hold  of  the  miaaion 
'oA  of  another  ;  but  rather  that  every  national  or  denominational  group  of 
Protastant  misaionariea  ahoold  make  it  an  object  far  more  tiian  they  have 
hitherto  done,  to  leam  from  the  otbere,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
uoaasingly  consdous  of  the  limits  of  their  gifts  and  capacities.  The  conse- 
qneneBi  would  be  that  for  the  tasks  which  lie  beyond  them,  they  may 
summon  to  their  aid  the  energiea  of  others,  and  that  this  aid  may  be  rendered 
ia  a  brotherly  and  generous  spirit. 

We  certainly  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  how  many  difficulties  still 
itud  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  this  idea  ;  nor  how  much  self-denying 
lave  it  would  demand  on  the  part  of  individual  churches  and  misaionary 
•odetiea.  Still  this  remains  as  an  end  which  must  ba  earnestly  sought. 
Hiny  a  time  a  mission-field  belonging  to  one  society  reaches  a  particular 
stage  of  development,  at  which  an  observant  friend  of  misaionary  enterprise 
Tould  say  tohimself :  "It  is  now  time  that  the  dear  brethren,  for  the 
ulatioQ  of  this  or  that  problem,  or  for  the  successful  progress  of  what  has 
ipto  the  present  been  accomplished,  should  not  oonSne  themselves  exolo- 
iiTely  to  their  own  experiences,  ecclesiastical  custom,  or  style  ;  but  should 
lorfect  themselves  by  adopting  this  or  that  axiom  or  method  of  organisa- 
tion from  another  Protestant  society,  so  that  the  rest,  by  counsel 
»nd  action,  may  come  to  their  rescue,  not  in  order  to  introduce  their  own 
ecclesiastical  type  into  the  midst  of  their  neighbour's  field  of  work  (as  alas  I 
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•o  often  hmppeoB  to  the  gre»t  peiplexitf  of  both  heathen  and  naHn 
Ohriatuiu),  bat  porelr  to  aid  the  work,  that  it  nuj  make  progroii  in  evtij 
napect,  and  not  be  bindated  in  its  healthy  grovth  tbmngh  the  defccti  of 
oneaidedseH." 

Let  na  explain  the  advantage  that  wonld  ariie  from  the  (jmrdiee  mntniU; 
aiding  and  rapplementing  one  another,  hj  the  case  of  the  two  chief  auppoTten 
of  Froteetant  miaaionaiy  enterprise  in  the  pMaent  day^ — the  "'^g''**'  aad 
Oerman  mianonaiiea.  In  thi*  way  we  shall  exhibit  in  the  clearest  light  tba 
special  qnalitiea  and  tasks  of  the  latter. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  aooordaooe  with  Uie  aational  pecoliazitT  of 
the  Tfrigit*ti^  with  their  ecoleaiastio^  training  »y^J  tiioif  habite  of  upright — 
I  might  even  n^ — orUiodox  piety  and  moral  anlf-reatraint,  the  spool] 
endowments  of  their  mesMngen  of  the  Gospel  are  shown  to  bo. an  intrepid 
jojfol  eoorags  in  teati^ring  to  the  truth  far  removed  from  all  reserve.  Juri 
as  at  home  before  all  Hia  world,  even  in  the  moat  odnoated  aocde^,  they  are 
not  askamed  of  oonfessiiig  Christ,  so  among  the  heathen  they  deliver  theii 
testimonjr  oonoeming  Him  with  the  greatest  freedom,  as  somiBthing  qoita 
self-evideiit  ud  natoraL  leather  with  this,  both  in  their  doctnne  and  their 
tfnhing,  tli^  cmifine  themselves  in  a  perfectly  simple  and  pntctioal  w^  to 
the  main  p«nmts  which  must  ever  be  asserted  with  all  possible  wnphawm 
withont  allowing  thems^vea  to  go  into  the  specola^ve  qneotions  which  lie 
behind  them.  Besides  this,  from  the  daya  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew,  of  Coks, 
<4  Bnrohell  and  Euibb,  of  Hartyn  and  Carey,  down  to  Uio  days  of  Gardiner, 
livingBtone,  and  Fktteaon  in  our  own  time,  they  have  exhibited  a  great 
oapad^  of  •eIf-aa«ri£oe,  an  endnranoe  and  a  boldness  whioh  wu  baffled  bf 
no  Undranoe,  and  a  dewnnination  to  work  with  energy  ud  method  till  aoj 
hindramo*  was  removed.  They  show,  moreover,  a  strict  seoM  of  discipUiu 
and  constancy  in  maintaining  their  holy  f*tii»g  as  if  it  were  tiieir  own 
honour,  whereby  they  do  not  easily  let  one  another  qoietly  alone — s  habit 
whioh  on  *^t«  aeoount  often  makes  exacting  j*!^™^  qq  gji  Qennani-'^  ooofi. 
dent,  perhaps  at  times  too  confident  bearing,  whi^  does  not  easily  ^ve  wsy, 
a  great  praotical  talent  for  organisatiou  which,  especially  in  the  training  of 
the  lai^  to  use  their  powers  in  aiding  the  mission  work,  has  attainod 
splendid  snooBss.  Last  of  all  they  exhibit  a  devoted  seal  in  the  oare  of  sonli, 
a  fftitltfulness  in  small  things, — giving  attention  to  every  liixgle  membei  of  lb* 
Church  oommunity, — a  prominent  gift  of  the  English  dergy  which  doei  ikot 
fail  to  show  itself  in  their  mission  work. 

The  same  m^  be  said  of  the  American  misaionsries  who,  frequently  in 
their  fiery  seal,  boldness,  and  heroic  self-denial,  compete  even  with  theii 
E^gliah  oonsins,  and  yet  sometimes  are  exposed  to  the  dangerous  temptsticm  | 
of  toansferringwitiigeimine  American  baste  their  church  forms  at  home  into 
the  heathen  world,  cut  and  dried,  withont  delicate  consideration  eithar  of 
ancient  modos  or  of  athnological  peculiaritiea. 

And  what  are  the  distinctive  qualities  on  the  other  hand,  which  onr  Genniia 
missionaries  exhibit,  judging  from  their  post  e^nriwioe  and  histoiy,  in  coo-      i 
toradbf  with  their  national  and  theologioal  genios,  as  the  special  gifts,  ai  Htf      ' 
chief  factors  in  our  mission-calling  1    I  answer :  their  gifts  lie  espedsUy  in 
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Um  dinctum  when  thou  <d  the  Ti!"gi'f*(  ue  limited — a  olew  pnxtf '  thjtt 

tbe;  (le  daitined  by  God  to  oapplemeiit  thwn. 
I  mght,  perbapa,  in  the  Snt  plsM,  to  meatioa  what  ia  trofh  ,u  only 

faniillyagift,  and  is  to  a  laigB  extoit  an  tAqnioltioii.  I  mean  a  eomprehan. 
liri  Aeologieal  tdveaiion.    Hei«,  hoiravar,   I  inut  make-  a  reatriction.     It 

cumot  be  altogether  said  that  oar  Oonnan  nuudoiiariM  on  the  aveiaca  azoel 
Its  t^igluh  in  general  scientifio  vduoation.  On  the  contrary,  in  Enxlaud, 
ScDtlaod,  and  Amelias,  a  proprattianalely  lai^ier  nnmber.  of  tbeologiaal 
Bodenta  who  have  completed  or  partially  oomplatad  <  thnr  atadieB  at.  the 
cuTanity,  enter  th«  miaaioii-&eld,  than  is  the  caae  inOemuny;*  Their 
iaowtedga  at  t)te  anoient  claiaioa  ia  freqnmtly  abor*  that  of  the  average 
Qennan.  Bnt  we  oan  aafely  KBaei4  tliat  the  theologital  tnuning  whidi  onr 
niaionary  atudenta  leoeive  in  the  larger  aeminariea,  «u^  ai  in  Baad  and 
Butnen,  even  apart  from  the  nniTenify,  ia  decidedly  leaa  oii»«ided,  leai 
t>diiii<»l,  more  nniveraal  in  ita  dealing  with  ereiy  dogmatioal  and'  hiatorioaJ 
qniriitn,  nior«  deeply  gmnnded  in  relation  to  the  ayateniatic. connection  of 
[&«  fnndamental  Biblical  oonoeptionB  and  teaching,  and  mom  coodaolTe  to  a 
wmpltte  Ohiiatian  view  of  the  nniverse^  It  ia  likewiae,  at  leaat  aa  a  eule, 
nort  onivetaally  evangelioal,  more  tme  to  the  Bible  and  broad'heartad  .aa 
tiie  Bible,  than  attictly  oenfaHio&al  or  atamped  with  a  denominational  form. 
LtipB^  Hermaanabergi  and  the  Berlin  South  African  Miaaion  aro,  aa  ia 
'«U  known,  exceptions  in  the  latter  respect. 

By  theae  qnalitiea  and  diatingniBhing  traita,  ao  impivtant  for  labour  on  an 
ntinly  new  aoil,  a  Gmnan.  miasionary  of  ordinary  gifti  can  often  gain  the 
ttK  of  hia  Knglhh  fellow-workem.  Honover,  thongh  he  may  poaasaa  only 
io  t  certain  extent  the  deeper  vein  of  philoeopby  and  apecolatioD  whieb  is 
gnierally  a  apeoial  inheritanoe  of  onr  German  people,  it  will'  stand  him  in 
good  itead  when  he  oomai  into  contact  with  educated  heathena  and  their 
■PMohrtive  systems. 

Bet  ap«t  from  the  Qennon  philoaophioal  trait  which  saeka  everywhere  to 
conueet  tiw  maaa  of  phenomena  by  a  unity  of  ideaa,  there  ia  developed  in  the 
Oanoan  miaaionary  by  his  thoronghly  methodical  conrae  of  education  a 
9«eial  gift  of  teaeliing.  Qmnany — evangeli«al  Oermany — ia  the  land  of 
■diaohnaateis  like  no  other  upon  earth.  Since  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 
tlui  has  been  shownbefore  the  whole  world,  and  ia  also  nniTersallyreoognised. 
Gmnan  icienae,  pre-eminently  theological  science,  and  German  rrstems  of 
nMnieljon  in  all  possible  d^aitments,  are  ever  spreading  themselves  more 
widely  orer  the  earth,  and  are  by  many  nations  only  too  hastily  imitated. 
^^  gift  and  acqniaitiim  ia  closely  connected  with  the  trut  of  thoronghueaa, 
of  looking  deeply  into  a  subject  down  to  its  ultimato  principle.  And  onthia 
I'nyqnality  of  thoronghly  viewing  a  sabjeet  depends  that  o^m  praoiBion 
■od  that  systematic  gradation  of  instmotioii,  Trhioh  is  for  the  Qerman  mis- 
■icnaiy  the  prieeleas  dowar  of  his  mother-country. 

As  tesehras  in  the  native  sdiools,  and  eapedsUy  in  schools  for  cataohiata 

'  Conpan,  bt  euunple,  the  Dotioe  reepactiiig  the  Boaton  Board  in  the  "  Oeastal 
UiNiouiy  Joninal,"  Yol.  I,  p.  7*. 
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Mid  in  tlia  liigher  th»ologioal  inititutioiu  in  hMtlion  Uudi,  om  miiuouiieE 
ltav«  ever  ^ona  signal  lemoe,  «o  Ukftt  in  this  reapect  I  would  plM«  oolj  the 
Scotoll  on  a  level  with  them.  Should  not,  then,  the  oommaad  fordblj  ^Ij 
to  Protestant  Germanj— b>  the  land  of  teaohera— *'  Go  hence  and  twcQi  all 
nationa  1 "  Even  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  thia  atone  ought  to 
determine  the  call  of  Qermanr  to  the  work  of  Hiuiona. 

Bat  tbare  is  mnch  more  to  be  aaid  in  support  of  onr  principle.  It  ia  br 
example  a  gift  and  fmit  of  onr  eecleaiaatical  form  and  theological  ednn- 
tion  that  in  Qennany  with  few  exoeptaona  aermona  are  tneif  deliicn^ 
while  in  England,  Scotland  and  America,  in  very  many  of  the  dinrchw,  the 
aermona  are  read  from  notea,  and  not  till  lately  ia  the  principle  of  free 
dalivety  becoming  more  freqnent.  Alao  onr  miasionariei  are  trained,  thiongh 
Ohnrc^  influenoea,  more  than  the  Engliah  are  to  preadung  without  nolet 
Thia  is  remarkable,  beoanae  in  other  departments  of  life  the  Engliih  ixi 
Americans  are  certainly  aa  a  whole  more  trained  to  be  orators  than  thi 
Qermana  are,  In  the  miasion-field  we  do  not  desiderate  the  artitticilly- 
conitnicted  disconrse  sometimes  required  when  the  Ooapel  ia  preaAri 
before  a  Christian  oommunitjr,  but  the  deliverr  of  the  Ooepd  taeMje 
in  the  homelieat  form.  A  herald's  cry  wonld  not  be  ^ective  if  mi 
off  from  paper.  Henoe  even  the  English  and  American  miaaionariM  ddiin 
it  for  the  most  part  freely.  But  when  a  miasioS'Comntnnity  grtdnillT 
approaches  the  level  of  a  Christian  congregation,  when  th^  are  led  to  i 
deeper  knowledge  and  experience  of  Christian  truth,  then  the  pnacher 
ia  bound  to  furnish  ateonger  meat  and  more  artistio  form ;  to  maintiia 
still  the  free  atyle  of  preaohing  would  naturally  be  a  lighter  task,  fortht 
German  missionary,  because  he  has  been  trained  to  it  by  the  mt«D 
of  his  Ohnrch,  And  how  important  tliia  is  for  the  f  reshneaa  and  penebibii; 
power  of  the  discourse  is  self-evident.  Even  to  congr^ationa  slreadj  if 
advanced,  the  Lord  aenda  His  mesaengera  toprtach,  not  to  read  fine  lemoi^ 

With  this  is  connected  a  still  more  important  qualification,  vii.,  tlu 
Ungnistio  talent  of  our  miaaionaries.  On  the  average,  the  German  nuwiU'J 
nustera  the  language  of  the  natives,— which  in  many  casea  ia  exoeediij^I 
difficult, — with  great  ease  and  rapidi^,  and  can,  after  one  or  two  ;Wt 
preach  the  Qoapel  to  them  in  their  own  language  at  least,  intelligibly,  tf^ 
afterwards  by  degrees  even  with  fluent^.  And  to  this  he  ia  bound  bfhii 
Uisaioo  Society.  All  Gemum  Societies  agree  in  this,  and  with  perfect  r)t^<> 
while  aome  En^iah  Sodetiea  a^w,  or  are  compelled  to  allow,  ^ 
miasionariea  to  preach  through  an  interpreter,  a  very  lame  method  of  wo- 
municating  the  Gospel  and  arreating  the  attention  of  the  hearer,  f'" 
decade*  of  years,  for  example,  the  Wesleyans  have  preached  the  Goapdoi 
the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa  only  throngh  interpreters  (a  fact  wii*  u 
certainly  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  rapid  change  of  miaaionariM),  "hi^ 
by  their  aide  the  Basle  missionarieB  have  mastered  the  Od  and  TeKi  Isoga*^ 
of  the  Negro  races,  after  living  there  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Here  also  we  may  mention  the  many  efforts  that  are  being  mada  is  Ux 
higher  mission  sohoola  of  India,  primarily  to  teach  the  scholars  EDjli*l>>  f° 
that  the  mtMionariea  may  be  enabled  to  give  inatmction  in  Bagliah,fi'»*''' 
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liagls  bnncliM,  then  in  ill.  Ihii  wems  to  ub  in  itself  an  unjustiGabk  and 
ntlieruunioceaafal  proceeding  agiiiut  the  natiTe  Unguags.  For  thi»  reaaon 
itlui  recently  been  given  up,  and  the  practice  which  ehewhere  prevaila,  and 
nbich  among  the  GennanB  ia  without  exoeption  Uie  dominant  principle,  has 
ken  adopted,  vis.,  that  the  teacher  hinuelf  must  learn  the  native  hin- 
Ijuge,  and  give  inatmotion  in  it. 

Ihia  laat  point  again  itands  in  oloae  relation  to  a  deeply-marked  trait  of 
duncter,  which  decidedly  belonga  more  to  our  German  miaiiooary  ayatem 
4  action  than  to  the  Anglo-American,  and  pointa  to  a  ipecial  mission 
loaliQcation  of  onn — I  mean  our  greater  respect  for,  and  delicate  treatment 
'[,  a  f(»eign  nationality.  We  can  easily  undeTStand  that,  when  f  nation  like 
'U  Bngl'fh,  has  not  only  developed  into  a  great  power,  but  also  into 
'-b«  Sat  world-power,  and  not  only  posEesaes  and  colonizes  South  Africa, 
ladia,  Anatralia,  a  large  part  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
au  won  for  its  language  and  customs  a  supremacy  in  half  America — I  aaj 
in  can  easily  understand  that  such  a  nation  too  frequently  should  attempt 
:n  uiike  the  immenae  preponderance  of  its  own  might  and  culture  felt  by 
tmiH,  weak  and  uncultivated  populations.  We  can  nnder^tand  that 
ii  its  colonies  extend,  the  right  of  the  subject  races,  especially  their 
txiToliar  nationality,  should  not  meet  with  sufficiently  respectful  conaidera- 
iiD,  and  that  there  should  be  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Eagliah  to  adopt  ajtropo^ani/a,  not  simply  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
(iiltiii«,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  intetesta  of  their  own  nationality, 
hogmige  and  customs,  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Amid  all  the  high 
hoQonn  which  England  has  won  and  is  still  winning  for  herself,  by  the 
mtellectnal  and  moral  elevation  of  her  colonies,  above  all  by  the  abolition 
•A  ilaveiy  and  the  energetic  war  she  wages  against  the  slave-trade — tha 
«bme  remark  must,  nevertheless,  be  alloired.  Already  many  Englishmen 
and  Americans  believe  that  a  time  will  soon  come  when  the  whole  world 
win  ^peak  English. 

WiOx  this  universal  trait  of  eveiywhere  making  a  path  of  entrance  for 
ibeit  own  pMuliat  customs,  it  was,  and  ia  often  difficult  for  the  English 
and  the  AnMiioan  missionaries  to  proceed  with  delicate  reserve  towards 
the  national  peculiarity  of  a  heathen  people,  so  that  what  is  justifi- 
es, natnial,  and  conformabU  to  God's  will  in  it — which  only  needs  the 
pori^ring,  renovating  power  of  Christianity,  and  which  in  its  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity ought  even  to  be  respected  and  cherished— should  be  ever  carefully 
Iwpt  diatinet  from  the  evil  outgrowth  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  th« 
•pint  of  the  Ooapet. 

The  more  widely  the  peculiar  language  and  customs  prevail,  the  more 
beantiful  the  fruita  which  they  bring  forth  in  the  life  of  the  fomily  and  ths 
">ci«ty,  the  more  deeply  they  in  conieqnence  are  cherished,  ao  much  the 
oore  difficult  must  it  he  for  English  and  Americana  to  understand  and 
rupeet  other  eostoma  in  their  relative  right.  Hence  arises  the  fact  that  they 
Itave  involuntarily  sought  to  make  then  and  there  out  of  their  coa- 
rerts  not  mocely  Ohristiana,  but  at  the  same  time  semi-Englishmen  or 
,  to  denationalUe  tht  natiret.     Thia  has  only  recently  been 
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recognued  aa  a  wrong  in  relation  to  the  native  nuMa,  lo  that  itow,  Toima  an 
being  tsiaed  in  their  own  nuMiona  agsinat  such  a  praotaoe. 

On  the  other  hand,  oof  Oerman  miaaionarieg  display  aa  tbair  ipadal  gift 
— a  gift  whioh  is  partljr  natural,  and  parti}'  developed  ont  of  (rar  cntin 
liiatmy — the  facolt^  of  treating  the  peculiarities  of  other  nationalildea  with 
deeper  aympathj  and  oousideration.  We  are  no  world-oonqnering  nation, 
and  do  not  wiih  to  be  one.  We  hare  no  ooloniei,  and  do  not  leek  then. 
Until  lately  we  were  aa  a  nation  driven  to  occupy  the  limita  of  a  diicflf 
literary  eziatenoe,  more  "  a  geographical  exprearion  "  than  a  compact  nni^. 
Now  for  the  first  time  our  national  feeling  enibodiea  politioal  power  in  addi- 
tion to  a  merely  intelleotiial  and  aoientifio  power  which  demands  nspcd 
from  every  qnarter,  and  the  long  period  of  onr  political  deproMion  majt 
have  eontribnted  only  too  mnch  to  the  development  of  that  gift  by  viitne  of 
which  we  easily  anninilBte  to  otmelvea  what  ia  foreign  instead  of  itiiettj 
and  self-consciousty  ssaerting  our  own  against  it.  How  yielding  and 
tolerant  have  we  for  a  long  time  been  towards  the  French  fashion  and 
laogoage,  and  to  some  extent  continne  to  be  so.  How  mndi  aoenstomad 
have  we  been  to  show  small  req»ect  for  "what  is  not  far  from  hen,*  in 
other  words — for  that  which  oomes  from  our  immediate  neigfabonrliood— 
i.t.,  originate*  from  ottr  own  race,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  bronglit 
to  as  from  a  distance — i.e.,  from  the  foreigner. 
(To  be  eoKliiMtd.) 


Stterarg  "^atias. 

The  Lyh  of  MeB.   George   Wkitefield,  B.A.,  <tf  Pembroke  CoUegt, 

Orfim.  By  tbe  Bev.  L.  Itukax,  Aathor  of  "  The  lite  and  TimM  d  tb« 
Bar.  John  Wesley,"  and  "The  Oxford  Msthodists."  In  two  volnisM. 
(Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

Hr.  l^cman  has  been  axoeptiDnslly  qnaliSed  forthetaakhBbainDdaitBkaL  Hi) 
thonmgh  familiarity  with  the  dstsils,  and  aympathy  with  the  spirit  of  tha  mini 
of  religion  in  the  oightesnth  oantury,  have  enabled  him  to  test  the  valoa  of  Ih 
TolnminooB  coRMpondenca  and  melsncholy  pamphlatsering  thst  Moompaaied  tbt 
moventflot  His  predilection  fiw  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Weslsyan  C^ack, 
and  his  pzotoond  appieoiation  of  tha  ohsraoter  and  work  of  John  Wesley,  giv«  to^ 
traatmeat  of  the  oareet  of  Oeorge  WhiteQeld  the  ravarse  of  pardaanahip ;  uidhii 
keen  aensa  of  the  weakness  and  falUngs  of  tha  great  evongeliit  gives  a  judidi]  wi 
to  the  entire  repreaeatatiOD.  He  doss  not  aztanoste  fanlt,  nor  set  down  an^  >> 
malice,  thongh  it  is  hardly  pouibls  for  the  reader  of  these  somewhat  cnmbenois' 
Tolomsa  to  liae  &om  their  peruasl  witboat  having  tha  mind  satutated  with  0" 
loalhsonia  and  almost  incredible  abuse  with  whioh  the  spotless  ohaiartw  of  tU' 
swntly  ntsn  was  reviled  for  mom  than  thirty  years.  Wepresmnethatlfr.^'Wints 
conld  not  acccant  for  the  strength  and  vehemence  of  some  of  'WbitefleU'i  wiodi. 
without  revealing  the  eiten  to  which  the  world,  the  S«sh  or  the  devil  opessd  tkut 
mouths  Bgi^st  a  man  wboss  motives  were  tr,uiaparBQtly  rimpl^  wboss  e&Aasisan 
fof  the  saving  of  men  from  «n  was  a  consDoiing  fire.     If  w«  had  not  the  aalhant'i: 
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iJMioMBti,  the  qnotationB  from  ajnoofal  mi  beneflwd  iutolsnnai^  in  Uack  Mil 
■bite  hdan  our  ejM,  the  wliole  outbreak  of  nwUoe  wonld  1w  now  uHerly  in- 
credfble.  Perbapi  no  haman  being  btst  szdted  more  intanse  aninioiitj,  or  ini^i«d 
atn  geanuw  affection  and  eonfldance.  He  hai  bli  fsolts ;  and  at  tha  oonunenoe- 
mot  ot  bit  caner,  hii  indiBcreet  and  agotiatioal  confeanoa  of  his  oim  fOnUifol 
foUic^  and  the  poblicktioii  of  tbe  ttory  at  bia  conTenion  in  tbe  langnago  of  Uw 
new  Mbool  of  Oxford  theolog]',  proroked  ocriinonioua  rajoindei.  The  infiftted  and 
^butio  ityle  of  hi«  eatlf  eloquence,  with  ite  provindtil  and  Mctorion  aaTOur,  the 
lin  ol  mparioT  wudom  and  of  aanctifed,  not  to  ny  BUictiinonioni  humility,  with 
■liicb,  when  m  deacon's  oiden,  he  laahed  Qie  vices  of  the  elergy,  natnrallj  ronaed 
:i%nation:  The  tone  of  lofty  aelf-conidDaanetB  wiOi  which  he  leoinrad  Jrim 
WEdejr,  so  many  yeara  hii  aanior,.  an  tiia  Aiminian  procliritiea  of  the  Itttter,  dirtmb 
c^uninuty  oven  to  the  pReent  day ;  but  that  the  religiona  anthontisa  in  Ghnroh 
mi  Btate  were  ao  blind  to  the  estraardinaTy  vitality  of  the  man,  and  bit  inoom- 
[anUe  powers  of  dealing  v^ith  every  clus  of  English  lociety,  and  that  every 
mieanble  form  of  scnrriloos  and  vindiotiT«  hostility  ihoold  have  penecnted  hia 
lift  foi  a  qwtei  of  a  oenttuy,  is  almost  past  belief.  That  a  beneficed  olergynun, 
Ber.  Bamoel  Boa,  ahonld  have  deaiTed  a  law  to  be  enacted  "toeut  mu  the  Itxfuti  of 
VUleSeld  and  his  coadjators,"  is  simply  one  of  tJiofmna-of  revolting animod^ 
Iieimvoked.  His  extraordinary  laboniB  m  Eogland,  Scotland,  Walee,  and  AmMio*, 
Fiom  OeoTgia  to  ^liladelphia,  read  like  the  gfigantiodeedfof  some  of  tha  Titans, 
or  file  labours  of  Hercnles.  IVttbont  any  eiaei;eiatlan,  he  moat  have  haiangned 
muf  miBieiu  of  bis  fdIow<ore«tiiree  in  the  eighteen  thooaand  sermons  ha  Is  said 
U  bavs  preached ;  for  his  congregations  at  Uoorfields,  Kennington  Oommon, 
Camtiaslang,  Bristol,  and  in  parts  of  America,  were  often  numbered  1^  tens 
ottliDiaauids,  and  on  one  occaaion  as  many  as  flfly  thouauid  crowded  to  hear  him. 
It  Ml  not  tbe  class  of  abandtmed,  neglected,  or  profligate  penons  who  wan 
aluifi  toadied,  melted,  oreipowBied  by  his  miniatry ;  but  when  be  waa  appointed 
^F  lady  Hnntingdan  aa  her  domsttic  dtaplain,  moh  cultivated  and  cysioal  aoeptic« 
u  David  Home  and  Lord  Solingbroke  acknowledged  hia  spell ;  and  half  the 
Dolflity  of  England  hnog  at  times  npon  hia  lipa.  Benjamin  Franklin  admired  the 
nun  and  valued  hia  friendship,  and  after  temporary  eatrangement,  the  ^o  Wetleya 
loved  him,  confided  in  him,  and  furthered  his  work.  He  was  often  in  controversy; 
and  tiy  hia  responaibilitiea  towards  hia  American  parish,  with  its  Orphan  House  and 
nlkga  00  one  aide  of  tbe  Atlantic,  and  his  ohapela  and  chaplaincies  on  the  other, 
"li  bia  thirteen  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  (before  ataamert  wore  dr«amsd  of),  as 
■dl  u  by  the  molti&rious  claims  of  all  kinds  npoa  hia  time  and  thought,  be  had  nam* 
Wen  tomptations  to  unfaithfulneaa,  or  to  ill-temper  ;  yet  by  the  iT.f.iling  affection 
'innmtohialTiBnds,bymarvBllouBBolf.command,aiidbythBiti»ightforwardoourseho 
punned,  he  rose  superior  to  detractioD,  and  finished  hia  couras  in  a  blaie  of  eiteaordi- 
3MJ  energy  and  aelf-devotion.  It  waa  not  hia  aim  to  found  a  sect ;  he  withdr«w  even 
frnathe  moderatorabip  of  the  Calvioistio  Methodista  of  Vols*.  Tha  Oonntoaa  ol  Hun- 
linjdon's  Connexion  was  a.  very  indiroct  reanlt  of  hia  labonn,  and  one  of  whioh  he 
Wnld  not  have  approved.  But  bia  aympathioa  with  all  aootioaB  of  the  Evangelical 
aoroh  led  Um  to  work  with  them  alL  He  waa  doubtod  by  some  of  the  Dissenting 
^m.  Dr.  Watts  reproved  Doddridge  fbt  having  proaobed  in  hia  taberoaole.  Tha 
Piesbytarian  asiembUea  in  Scotland  dBcliued  to  licanse  his  preaching,  and  for  the 
wxt  part  the  pulpita  of  bia  own  church  were  closed  againit  him ;  yet  ft  is  mora 
^  probabU  that  tbe  revival  of  religion  in  aU  these  Bhurohm  was  to  a  large  extent 
"^rtiult  of  bis  astounding  labour.  Oeorgo  n.  said  a  witty  and  snwe  thing  to 
"We  who  were  oaaoselUng  reproMion  by  dvU  process :  "  The  only  thing  to  dianoe 
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Qaarge  Whitoflold  and  pMrait  hia  proftotuag:  the  C)aip«],  would  ba  to  m^  his 
a  Biihop."    Wa  oan  hoartilT  conimeiid  tlie  atadj  of  thaas  nemoin. 

TAe  /finer  i(/e  0/ the  Itetigioua  Soeietiea  of  the  CommonuitaUh  : 
Conndered  principally  vith  rsferanee  to  the  InBneocB  of  Chnrch  OrguuBlion 
ontheipread  □!  OhriatUnity.  Bj  Bobibt  BAKCur.  (London:  Hoddaud 
Bloughton.} 

Wb  OMinot  ipeak  too  lugbXf  of  thU  vsry  TilnabI*  oontributioo  to  tha  Hiatoiy  of 
Enagalioftl  Koaoonforimfy.  Though  the  author,  a  dutiognuhod  mambv  of  Ihi 
SootBtf  of  Frieods,  did  not  lire  to  ontiiely  oomplsta  hii  ondartaking,  only  Uw 
oonolnding  Motsnou  of  the  lait  ahapter  remained  to  be  writton  at  hii  damit, 
and  the  whole  Tolnme  hai  bsea  lo  oaxefully  edited,  that  it  out  haidly  ftil  te 
heoome  a  olaado  on  the  labjeot  to  wbioh  it  ralatai.  Uany  of  the  facta  which  it 
dstailf ,  e^edally  with  zegKi  to  the  earlier  EnglUh  Separatiita,  wiU  ba  ner  to 
most  of  OUT  readen,  while  thoH  with  which  the;  are  olreadj  familiar  are  preat 
io  a  light  whioh  not  only  inToata  them  with  additional  intereat,  hot  at  the 
time  mmUw  na  to  more  justly  eetimata  thnr  worth. 

lb.  Bacolay  ha*  baan  eapedally  aaooaaafnl  in  hia  axpoiition  of  the  ralatbn  ii 
whioh  tbo  Foritaaa  and  Bepantiala  stood  to  one  another  and  to  the  oanntij 
gentnlly,  daring  the  gnat  eooleaiaitioal  conOicta  whioh  chiefly  lad  to  the  ctci- 
throw  of  the  moaanhy  nnder  Ohailea  I.,  and  hu  thus  prepared  the  way  tor  a  nnck 
more  latiAotory  cipUnatian  of  the  atate  of  thioga  which  reaalted  in  the  reatotatiai 
of  Chatltf  n.,  than  any  that  haa  hitherto  pieniled.  He  has  dearly  ahoira  thai 
the  atoandanoy  of  Fmbyterianiam  waa  quite  aa  unpopular  in  England  aa  that  at 
Frelaoy  had  been;  and,  for  the  lama  reaaon,  ita  practtoal  inoompatibilily  vitb 
eithei civil  or  religiona freedom.  The  country  hecune  '"ft' "it  of  a  "yoke of 
bondage  "  whioh  waa  hardly  l«aa  intolerable  than  lliat  from  which  it  had  racenttf 
eMapad,  and  weakly  trusting  to  profesiiona  that  experience  ahortly  diioavnedhad 
only  baan  made  in  order  to  daoeiT^  aoquieaoad  in  the  return  of  the  Stnarta,  in  th* 
too  fond  hope  that  their  miafbrtnnea  had  taught  them  leaaons  by  whioh  they  vdbU 
not  be  alow  th  ptoflL  The  great  onor  committed  at  the  Beeforation  has  even  jtl 
to  be  foUy  underatood.  Though  civil  and  religiooa  freedom  moTe  in  diffenat 
■pharfla,  they  are  ao  oooneoted  with,  and,  indeed,  aa  dependent  on  each  other,  that 
neither  can  he  aeoored,  unleaa  both  Chnrch  and  State  alike  diatinotly  reoogniie  tb 
gntt  principle, "  Bendei  unto  Cneai  the  things  that  are  Oaesar'a,  and  nnta  Ood  lit 
thinga  that  are  Qod'a." 

Ur.  Banlay  haa  devoted  the  greater  part  of  hii  rolume  to  the  history  of  tb 
parUonlar  aodety  of  whioh,  he  tells  us  in  his  prsiace,  that  he  "  found  "  himnU  "la 
be  a  member,  poaitiTaly  withoat  thought  01  cbotoe,  and  simply  by  the  accident  at  J 
birth."  Hia  namtiTa  of  the  remarkable  career  of  Qeorge  Fos  ia  by  fiu  Uw 
fnUeat  and  the  moat  instructive  that  hai  yet  appealed.  Fox  waa  the  gratl 
"  Evangelist"  of  his  day,  and  the  detervelly  tnated  and  honoured  head  of  as 
organiaed  body  of  '■  like  minded  "  fellow  worbara  whioh  rapidly  ^read  itaaU  oral 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  No  leaa  instructive  is  Ui,  fiarolay's  e^lsM- 
tion  of  the  oaaaea  whioh  have  led  to  the  decline  of  what  waa  onoa,  pe(hiv*>  ^ 
leading  and  most  '"^'ifT't'fti  Nonoinfonniat  conunnnity  in  thia  country.  Hvk 
that  he  has  said  on  that  aulgact  all  othera  will  do  wall  very  anioaa^  fci 
cooaidar.    He  thoa  concludes  his  flrat  chapter  :— 

"Indiaooiaing  the  organisation  of  individoal  Chnrchea  and  the  varkm  ratstioni 
between  diatriot  Church  orgaiMations,  the  great  fundamental  principle  whidi 
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nut  gD?«Ri  lu  it,  that  the   '  Obmch  u  Hia  BAf.'  •         •         •         All 

tut  (hi  nrioiu  enuting  Ohnrrhsa  require  to  bind  tliem  more  doiely  togetlier  ia 
ga^tt  MRMttnaH  ta  tbe  two  gmX  objeoti  ot  the  Charch  of  Ohriit,  viz.,  the 
«Tuig6lintiaa  of  the  world,  uid  the  devalopmeat  of  a  neaisr  appToximition  to 
the  nuaiare  ot  the  itature  of  the  fulneu  of  Ohiiat  in  their  indiridiul  membera.  Thejr 
mut both  ^  togothBr,  for  the&nt  aidi  Inthedsvelopmentol  the  wooed,  and thia 
null  on  tha  fint.  Aotivo  effort  in  tbe  erangeliaation  of  the  world  is  to  the 
Chinh  whkt  exaioiae  ia  to  the  human  body— tbe  memben  oannot  anjojr  health 
■itboid  it.  If  the  health  of  tha  indiTidoal  msaibara  ii  malntaiQed  bj  exerdae, 
if  iQ  ace  aiming  at  the  aama  great  object  in  tjmpkthj,  and  in  oniaoa,  an 
iohdligeQt  aabordination.  and  harmony  will  enable  tlie  body  to  perform  miraolea 
gf  itraagtb  and  endonaoe,  and  thna  outj  oat  Ear  more  tallj  tlie  object  ot  Christ 
ill  HdIj  Haad." 

Hie  Tohuoe  ii  almoit  somptaondy  printadj  and  hai  an  elaborate  index,  which  will 
peatlf  facilitate  f  b  me  «a  a  book  of  ref  arenoe. 


THE  BBV.  J.  BIBREB,  OF  COVENTEY. 
Ox  Bttarda;  eTening,  March  Slit,  tbe  Tonerable  John  Bibiee  entered  upon  reat, 
in  hii  aHiid  year.  Ha  wai  eduoated  lor  the  ministry  at  Hoxtoa  College,  and 
becunspastor  of  the  Independent  ahaTc)i,Vioar-lans,  Oorsntrj,  ia  July,  1620.  There 
wsre  forty  miniaten  at  hU  ordination  lerrioe,  and  he  oatlived  them  all.  He  uaed 
poisiTely  to  quote  the  taying  of  Dr.  Johuaoo,  "  Whars  ia  the   world  into  which  I 

Kncenty  of  convictioii  waa  a  great  charaeteriatio  of  Mr.  Bibrea. 

'■  nil  waj  OHM  oImi,  ho  fotwatd  ihot  outright, 
MottariKid  mdn  hf  dutjor  dalight." 

Hj  wai  thorongbly  oatspoken,  and  fearleaa  both  ia  what  be  said  and  in  what  ha 
liii  He  atood  by  principles  when  they  ware  little  nnderdtood  ajid  much  miarepre- 
Knted ;  and  he  vindieated  man  of  whoae  wnoerity  and  faith  he  had  no  doubt  when 
Ihay  were  mnch  maligned.  It  waa  thia  Binoori^y  of  oooriotion,  combined  with 
tnuaal  hnoyanoy  ol  ipirit,  that  always  placed  him  in  the  van  ot  unpopular  move- 
mento,  and  made  him  a  vetatan  in  the  caaaa  of  religiooa  and  oivil  liberty.  Some 
tuTa  made  for  thoauelvM  a  more  illaitrioni  name,  and  ha*e  rendered  more  brilliant 
lerricaa,  but  nobody  waa  more  reliable  or  atauaoh  in  the  day  of  conflict  than  John 
8ibroe.  The  eon  of  a  weU-known  Noaoonformiit  minister,  at  home  hii  earliest 
•Modationa  were  with  those  truths  and  principles  to  which,  aa  the  result  of  further 
inqury,  he  waa  so  itrongty  attached. 

Mr.  Bibree  had  a  diatinoliTe  Obristian  futb.  He  was  never  troubled  with  speon- 
l«tiro  donbta  and  diffioultiei.  Thia  was  not  his  natore.  The  faith  of  his  youth  was 
tha  faith  of  his  manhood,  and  the  fwth  of  hU  manhood  waa  the  Wth  of  hiaold  age. 
His  Ihonghta  and  onergiBS  were  eipMided  on  matters  that  were  practical  and  oaeful. 
As  an  iUnstratioa  of  thia,  the  sohoolroomi  connected  with  his  ohapsl  wero  rebodt 
Md  enlarged  when  tl^ere  were  no  schoolroome  worthy  ot  tbe  name  in  Oovantry ; 
and  those  rooma  were  tha  flrat  ia  which  anything  like  provision  was  thought  of  far 
the  children  ol  worUng  men. 

This  sinoarity  of  convlctiou  did  not  make  Mr,  Slhree  narrow  or  sectarian.      He 
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WM  a  C&tholio  Chriitiiia.  Deeply  attachsd  to  the  polity  sod  frssdom  of  onr  lode- 
prndent  Churchei,  hi*  heari  mu  too  Urge  and  hU  lympathiai  wece  too  bioad  noi  la 
recoguiw  and  appreciate  the  vttlae  of  ohkisofer  and  labour  in  other  dMiomlaatiaiu, 
The  irreptsniblfi  aaaigj  of  onr  friend  oarnot  lie  piued  by.  To  My  that  he  had 
preuhedin  every  ooonty  in  Bagland  U  aimallpart  of  the  tmth.  Hattadprtached 
in  almoat  every  tovo  in  England.  At  a  tima  of  life  too  far  adtanaed  for  loag 
.ezouraiona,  he  reiolTed  to  take  a  tour  through  Egypt  and  Paleatine.  Tht  foUoving 
■re  bis  own  worda,  ntteied  at  the  commamoration  of  tlie  ISOth  aimiTaruiy  of  tba 
ohapelot  whiobhe  waa  k  long  the  miniater: — "  X  may  be  pardoned  tin  adding  Uit 
I  have  been  a  trsTeller,  at  homo  and  abroad,  having  viaitod  OTety  county,  and  tS 
ihei«landa  on  theahoreiof  England,  ai  well  aaallttie  Channel  Iilanda,  and  pieMhad 
in  almoat  every  one  of  those  conutiea  and  iaianda ;  and  having  aevcisl  timoi  vinM 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  having  alao  riaited  the  vaiioiu  oonnbriea  on  the  OnntiDeol, 
and  I  don't  know  where  beddea.  When  I  wai  nieaaed  from  the  paatonhip,  I  aaid, 
although  in  my  6SUi  year,  like  good  old  Jacob,  '  I  will  go  down  to  £gypt  baton  1 
die,'  and  I  did  ao.  I  alao  '  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Oanaan,  and  into  Uie 
land  of  Canaan  I  came,'  tnveTfiing  the  Holy  lAnd,  from  Dan  to  Bemhete. 
My  paatonte  on  the  whole  wai  vary  proaperooa  and  very  happy,  and  I  thank  Qcd 
that,  at  the  oloae  ot  a  long  life,  ■  at  eventide  it  ia  light'  with  ma  ;  and  for  tba 
chnroh  and  eongr^ratian  aaioinbliag  within  theee  walla  my  mncere  pnyer  it, '  PeaM 
be  within  thy  walla,  and  proaperity  within  thy  palaces.' " 

Oar  venerable  friend  retained  almost  to  the  last  the  folneaa  of  life  fay  which  b« 
was  obaiaoteriaed.  Only  two  days  before  he  died  ha  was  sitting  np  and  talking  m 
eagerly  that  his  medical  attendant  aaid,  "  Ur.  Kbree,  yon  most  lie  down  and  hold 
yoortongne;"  to  which  the  ohoerfol  reiponae  was  made,  "Yon  are  ayonngmu 
to  talk  to  me  in  that  way.  Paiaive  obMlianoo  and  non-rMtatanoe  aia  oppoaed  to  my  . 
poUtjcal  creed." 

"So  passed  away,"  says  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  CattHlrf  Strald,  "  one  who  j 
is  fairly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  worthies  of  this  anoient  body — the  Independenti."  ' 
OnThnreday,  April  12th,  "deroat  men"  carried  this  old  soldier  of  the  Croa  "!«  ' 
his  barial  "  in  the  cemetery,  "  making  lamentation,"  and  yet  rejoioiog  that  be  had  | 
"  faldUed  his  oonne."  A  Urge  body  of  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  the  dtf  ! 
and  from  all  the  towns  in  the  ooanty,  and  a  Urge  oonoonrse  of  friends,  tollowed  )>ii 
remains  to  their  retting-place.  The  Rev.  H.  E,  Bottomley  (his  anoceswir)  raadtta 
service,  and  the  Bev.  E.H.Delf,  the  oldest  feUow-labonrer  in  the  dty  of  the  deoewd 
miniater,  delivered  an  addreaa.  On  the  following  Babbath  morning  a  memonat 
servioe  was  held  in  Vicar^lane  Chapel,  and  fnneral  disoonrMi  were  pnached  ii 
almost  all  the  Konoonformiat  places  of  wordiip  in  the  city  and  netghbonrfaood. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ciroumatance  that  oor  reTerad  friend  entered  on  hit  wort 
Uaroh  Slat,  1820,  and  that  on  the  sams  day  of  the  monOt  he  died,  via..  Hatch  3IA 
1S77,  after  exactly  Sfty-seren  years  ot  pnblic  w<xk. 


MB.  HENBT  SPICEB. 
'THBintiject  of  this  aketoh  waabomin  the  little  town  of  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  on  tli« 
16th  January,  18D1.  Hit  father  wai  then  working  the  family  ps^ar  mill  at  that  pIsH, 
and  it  waa  in  the  small,  lomewhat  dila^dated  honse  adjoining  it  that  his  childhood 
was  pasted.  He  waa  early  sent  to  a  neighbonticg  schooli  where  he  aeqoired  Ui« 
indimenta  of  an  English  edacation,  but  the  naoeaaiUgs  of  lite  oat  short  hia  acbonl 
comae,  and  wlun  abont  twelve  years  of  age  he  commenoedaaaiatinghia  father  in  the 
mill.    At  the  age  of  aiztean  he  left  home  to  pnsh  bis  way  in  the  wwld,  and  tridd  in 
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necMoon  the  towni  of  Qraat  Hatlow,  SouthuDpton,  and  Canterbory ;  Rboat  the  ' 
jeu  1826  he  oAine  to  Londan  and  joined  hia  father  and  hrothar,  who  had  alio 
left  their  country  home  to  found  a  hiuineaB  in  Loiidoo.  Both  hii  pannti  were 
godly  people,  and  hii  ftither  had  taken  an  attire  ihare  In  tha  work  af  introdneioK 
the  Qnpal  into  some  of  the  Hampahira  villagea  which  wei«  then  in  a  ttate  of  almoet 
hgdhen  darkneas,  aodia  the  wider  world  of  k1>oaT&e  remained  tme  to  the  leading 
of  tii)  early  life.  Be  lint  attended  the  miniatry  of  Dr.  Ironi,  hut  ahorUy  afterwarda  - 
In  mignted  to  the  north  of  London  and  attached  himaelf  to  the  diareh  and  congre- 
pliaa  wonhipping:  atUnioa  Chapel,  Uington,  then  and  long  atCervarda  ander  the 
potonl  care  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Lewis.  Ho  Ihrew  himself  into  the  work  of  that 
limth  with  eharaateristic  energy.  In  two  or  three  yean  &e  waa  elected  a  deacon, 
ud  nipcnntmidait  also  of  tJie  Sonday-aohoo)^  and  during  fbrty-flTe  years  of 
HTficahehaebeen  thetmited  Mend  of  the  ministen  and  the  wise  guide  and  leader 
of  the  chorch  in  all  its  anterprisea.  Hii  last  public  serrioe,  the  laying  the  foundation 
stoM  of  the  new  bnilding  that  is  to  sncceed  the  old  Union  Chapel,  waa  a  fitting 
toniialiDn  to  hia  Ufa  work. 

Bit  rdigiona  TJewi  were  Arm  and  dear,  he  rejoiced  in  the  old  Eraogelical 
^Mbiaes ,- and  with  the  apecalatiTs  doubts  and  queationinga  of  these  later  daya  he  had 
uafnipathy.  Chnst  his  only  HaTioor  and  HsaTOn  his  eternal  home  were  the  stay 
ud  wmfott  of  his  life.  He  would  often  exclaim,  "  Oh  when  we  get  to  Hearen," 
"i  hi*  eyes  woald  fill  with  teen  and  hie  Toice  would  tremble  as  he  quoted — "  Eye ' 
loth  sot  wen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hare  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  thingi 
which  Ood  hath  prepaied  for  them  that  lave  Km. " 

And  M  he  lived  a  bright  actiTe  successful  life,  and  although  permitted  to  oontiana 
t«a  tipe  old  age,  he  felt  to  the  last  a  keen  intereat  in  all  that  took  place  around 
•inu  IMbIj,  hawavsT,  aigna  of  weakness  were  indieasing,  and  at  length,  after, 
(ilea  or  four  days'  Qlneea,  with  little  pain  he  passed  away  to  hia  reat  and  reward,  on ' 
the  naaag  of  the  1th  of  April. 

He  waa  buried  on  tiie  lOth,  at  Abney  Faik  Cemetery,  by  hia  friend  and  minister, 
Dr.  Alkm,  amid  a  throng  of  sorrowing  friends  and  employ£i  who  crowded  tound  | 
bktoinh. 


Wotat  CfFimdcIe, 


Tn  Bunra  am)  FoBaioN  Bibu 
Bocan  held  iti  aeventy-third  anniver- 
■uj  in  Exetdi  Ball,  Hay  laL  The 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bhaftesborj 
*u  is  the  cb«r.  The  report,  prepared 
VKar.  C.  E.  fi.  B«ed,  H.A.,  Assistant 
^eoetsry,  waa  read  by  tha  senior  Beere- 
l*ty>  the  Ber.  B.  B.  Bergne.  The 
"te^g  waa  addreaied  by  tha  Arch- 
Udiop  of  Oantertnuy,  Bir  WiUiam  Uuir, 
^-  Meaan.  Chown,  W,  Cousins,  of 
^^adsgawar,  Arehdeaoon  Oadman,  and 
otken.  The  drcnlation  of  Boriptnraa 
»"  for  1876,  3,S70,742 ;  total  for  73 
T>an,abMit80miUknoDpi«s.    Inoome, 


£206,978  17a.  7d. ;  eipenditnn, 
£212,108  Its.,  absorbing  £11,000,  ttw 
surplos  of  187S,  and  entailing  loss  of 
nearly  £fi,00)  in  the  preaent  year. 


LoimoM  Onr  Missioir. — The  an- 
nual meeting  wai  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
Hay  3rd,  Joaaph  Eoare,  Esq.,  In  the 
chair.  The  Miaaioa  had  loat  two  of  ita 
ofBoendarii^theyear:  Rev.  John  Bobin4 
son  by  death,  and  Ber,  John  Garwood  by 
retdramant.  Their  aneeesaora  are  Bev. 
J.  P.  A.  Fletoher,  H.A.,  and  Ber.  Josiah 
Miller,  U.A.     The  number  of  agenti 
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employed  u  150 ;  their  Tints  dining  the 
jMT,  1,820,000;  £S,aOO  indooi  and 
SjOOO  out'door serricea  badbem  held; 
11,000  dmnlamis  bad  baanreclslniod;  And 
1569  commniucaiLtB  hadbeaa  added  to  the 
Chur«hei.  The  meeting  wu  addteued 
V  Bno.  B.  C  Billing,  M.A.,  Dr. 
Jainee,CaDoaBjl«,J.UcOoDiieUHiUia7, 
M.A.,  J.  P.  (mown,   and  Ur.   T.   A. 


Bbitibh  M'iibiohb. — The 
of  the  Home  Minionary,  the  Iruh 
ETangeliml,  and  the  Colonial  Minionarj 
tJocietiea  wore  severally  held  in  the 
UenorinI  Hail,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  eTeningt  of  the  Umon 
week.  Samuel  Morley,  Eki:,  U.P.,  pre- 
sided at  the  Home,  Sir  Cluxles  Beed  at 
the  Irisli,  and  Samuel  8.  Matling,  Esq., 
M.P.,  at  the  Colonial  meeting*.  All 
three  institutioDS  reported  enconra^ngly 
respecting  spiritual  progteM  in  theii 
dtflereot  spheres  of  operation,  hat  all  la- 
mented the  deSdencj  of  pecuniary  means 
for  carrying  on  their  manifold  opera* 
tioDR,  TheprincipalgpeaknsatthefeHw 
SaeUIji -ima  theRera.  H.  Batohelor,  Dr. 
Parker,  and  Dr.  McEwen.  Atthei™!, 
Bar.  Dr.  IfcAusIane,  Bet.  W.  Fox 
(Corl),  Rer.  J.  Uacfsdyen,  H.A.;  and  at 
the  Ochninl,  BfiTs.  B.  WardlawThomp- 
fOD>W.  Cathbettson,  J,  0.  HoUichael, 
C.  Chapman,  U.A.,  and  others. 

Thi  Book  Sooian. — The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  library  of  the  Hemorial 
Hatl,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  30th ; 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  Uis  ohalr. 
The  BeT.  I.  Tale  Mammary,  Secretary, 
read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the 
•ooiety  had  been  IS7  yeanin  exlstenoe^ 
and  had  distriboted  miHions  of  book*, 
tracts,  and  otfaar  rellglona  pnbUoatiaiiB, 
A  tribute  ot  rsapeot  wu  paid  to  the 
mstnoiy  of  the  late  taoasnrar,  W.  E«n< 
die,  Esq.  There  ws*  a  balanoe  of  £SM 
in  ftiTOiir  of  the  institnte.  The  meeting 
was  addr«Med  by  Bev.  Dr.  Edmond, 
Baqjanin  Soott,  Esq.,  (Xty  Chamberlain, 


Bert.  T.  3.  Qaster,  Dr.  Daadney, 
Bamael  HoAlI,  T.  B.  Smitlues.  £*)., 
and  by  Di.  Ealopothakea,  of  AthsDi. 
The  ohsirman  spoke  in  coodasion  <ui 
the  importance  of  the  Sodety,andoftbs 
neoeesity  of  the  oolportage  system  t«r 
the  dissemination  of  s  purs  and  Mcied 
literature. 

Tna  EiLioioua  TsaorSocian.— Tka 
78th  annual  meeting  of  this  tislr 
Catbolio  and  wsU-known  iastitatioa 
wa*  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  ahaftesbnry,  on  Friday  BTCaia^ 
May  1th,  at  Exetar  Hall.  The  issMi 
of  the  Society  dnring  IBTG  mn 
61,000,000  pablioationa,  the  half  being 
bucts.  Four  thousand  Biblsa  and 
Teatamenti  had  been  diilribntsd  si 
priaas  to  pu^  of  London  B«*iJ 
SohocOs,  87,000  of  whom  were  eonpsti- 
tors.  The  inoome  for  tlis  year  m 
£153,529  7a.  Sd.,  and  M^alito* 
£16D,7afi  4*.  3d.  Tba  gmota  had  at- 
oeeded  £37,M7,  towards  which  <alr 
some  £27,000  had  been  oontribnted.  lbs 
balance  being  met  out  of  the  profits  rf 
the  trading  department*.  The  wfM 
w*a  read  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Manning,  th« 
secretary  newly  appointed  in  the  plies 
of  Dr.  Davis,  whose  death  was  aSaet- 
ingly  referred  to.  The  meeting  "• 
addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Olownst*, 
F.  Peek,  Esq.,  Ber.  Uori«7  Ponskn, 
Sir  Oharles  Beed,  and  othsn. 

Tna  OoHaftBOATioiui.  Bcnoot,  I**' 
iSHui, — The  anniial  meeting  wsi  h^ 
in  the  Memorial  HaU,  A^  i**\ 
Samuel  Mortey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  duii- 
The  Bsv.  Jodsh  Vinay  road  the  ttfO^ 
which  stated  that  the  ■dwol  wm  is 
esoellsut  condition,  and  that  *era*l 
pupils  had  psMsd  the  Canlriige  ^ 
aminatiott  with  hononn;  tut  Ibtf 
(hs*e  wa*  a  deddanay  in  tl 
inoome  of  £3«.  T 
lay  papOs  was  adTooaled.  The  cbiir- 
man  pronusad  two  prisas  far  siuinM 
in  Frenoh  or  Cknnan  Utvatur*.  T^ 
haU-yearty   dselaan    followed,    *^ 
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■iz  BDiu  of  miniitarB  ware  admitted  to 
the  banefit*  o[  Uia  ichool.  The  Bpeaksn 
It  llie  meeting  were  B«tb.  Dr.  Areling, 
J.  C,  Oallairay,  L  Vale  Uammerr,  ukd 
T.  Bndd,  B.&. :  k1«o  W.  Httclun, 
E)q.,  kod  I>r.  LocUiart.  ^nte  examioer, 
r.  J.  Huidencm,  £aq.,  U.A.,  itatea  in 
hiiraport — "That  I  have  wldoni  had 
to  ipeak   M    Duiibniily  well    of    any 


UuDOHAKT  Socnnn'  Annm- 
itMoa. — OratifyiiiK  meetingi  hare  heea 
bald  of  the  leatUng  Miwionary  BooJatiBe, 
n^  the  Chtuah,  the  Wealejan,  tha 
Btftigt,  and,  lut  bat  not  IsMt,  that  of 


Iho  full  aoDouiit  of  which  will  be  found 
t  ChnnieU  appendad  to 


The  raport*  of   all  the  Societiaa  are 
mconnging     in    the    highest    degree 

(siaspt  in  relation  to  tba  funds),  ahow- 
ing  not  only  the  jnogresi  of  Uiasiona, 


but  indicating  that  the  whole  world  ia 
prapuiag  foi  the  recaption  of  Uie 
"  Qlorioua  Qospel  ol  the  Bleeaed  Qod." 

ConHTT  Uniohi  AKD  AsaOCUTIONJ. 
— The  month  of  Apiil  la  nsnally  th« 
time  fbr  holding  the  ipring  meetinga, 
henoe  reports  are  given  of  the  Aaaooia. 
tions  of  Berks,  Ozon,  Chaihin,  Cum- 
berland, DeTonahire,  Derbjahire,  Dor- 
letahire,  Durham  and  NorthumbeTland, 
Esaei,  Gbuceeter  and  Hereford,  Hamp- 
Bhice,  Norfolk,  Wilta  and  Eaat  Somerset, 
and  Torkahire,  haTing  held  their  annual 
OT  half-yearly  meetinga.  The  BoriaU 
Bit],  the  Bastent  Qaestlon,  and  Dis- 
eatablithment  hare  formed  prominent 
topics  of  disoaiaion ;  but  prs-eciinently 
that  of  the  Finance  Schema,  about 
which  conaideiable  ^Teraity  of  opinion 
obtains  amoug  tha  Chnrohaa.  The 
need  of  greater  evangelising  efforla  and 
of  mora  adequate  anpport  for  nuniatett 
is  aokBowUdjted  hy  all ;  time  will  ahow 
how  the  object  can  be  beat  realised- 


THE  CONOESaATIOSAL  USIOS  OP  ElfaLAND  AND  WALES. 

THI   FoaTT-SsVBHTH   itHSVA.!^   HEBTtNO. 


*u  held  on  Monday  evening.  May  7th,  at  tha  Memorial  Hall.  In  consequence  of 
tlu  disRUmons  in  Parliament  on  that  evaoiag  respnoCing  Mr.  Gladatona'a  Besolu- 
tina,  H.  Biohard,  £tq.,  M.P.,  could  not  preside.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Aveliug. 

Prayer  was  offsred  by  Rev.  B.  V.  HcAll,  l!tLA.  The  Sav.  A.  Haunay  read  the 
nport,  which  was  formally  adopted,  Beialntions  ou  tha  Finanoe  Bchama,  and 
ncommending  tha  oontinnanoe  of  James  Spicei,  Eiq.,  J.P.,  aa  Traaaurer,  aad  Rev. 
A.  Hannayas  Secretary,  and  Moasn.  T.  Dsvitt  and  H.  Jouaa  as  Aoditois  for  tha 
mining  year,  were  rapidly  passed. 

Tha  Bar.  J,  Baldwia  Brown,  B.A.,  was  sleotad  Chairman  for  IBTS. 

Rev.  J.  H.Wilton  read  abiief  report,  aireqnirad  by  the  Tiaat  Deed,  on  the  SnanM 
ud  gttienl  condition  of  tha  Memorial  HaQ. 


ofthaUnionwaa  held  on  Tneaday  morning  at  Waatminstar  Chapel,  Henry  Biohaid, 
Eaq.,M.P.,in  theohaii.  Altera  brief  devotional  aervioa,  Hie  Pntidant  read  hli 
lasugnral  Addi«sa  on  "  The  Belatioos  of  the  Temporal  and  Bpiritoal  Power  in  tha 
Diffan&t  Nations  of  Eurapa." 

TbeBepartofthe  Bpecial  Committee  on  Intemperanoe  was  distributed  throngb 
the  meeting,  and  was  taken  aa  read.  A  reaolntion  was  propoead  by  William  Orot- 
■eld,  Jim.,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  seconded  by  the  Bev.  W.  Cnthbertson,  B.A.,  and 
■upperted  by  Samual  Horisy,  Esq.,  M.F.,  and  Edward  Balnea,  Em[. 
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MEWB  OF  OUR  OBUWSn. 


A  rewlDtini  on  the  Opinm  Tnde  ma  propooed  by  tlie  Bar.  J.  F.  Unlink,  B.A., 
Mooaded  hj  ^*  ^^-  ^-  BilBllBn,  and  loppottod  by  B«v.  Dr.  Mnlleiu. 

Tbo  Bers.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  Dr.  Hsnry  AUoa,  J.  G.  aog«n,  B.A^  Nnrmu 
Hall,  LI..B.,  ipoke  to  a  tMolntioo  in  nppoit  of  ths  Bight  Hoo.  W.  E.  Qladitoog'i 
Betolntioiia  on  the  Baiteni  Qneatiini. 

A  petitUm  wm  adopted  reqiiMtuig  Parliameiit  to  put  a  Kll  for  doling  pobHe- 
Houbw  on  tlia  IiOtd't  Day. 

On  Friday  moraing,  Hay  tlth,  the  Aaaemblj  met  in  the  Hamoiial  Ball;  Vr. 
BielwTd,  H.F.,  in  tlio  ebair. 

Tsi  ooTiunntn  buiuu  bill 
was  earoMtly  diwnaMd  by  Bat.  W.  Fox,  of  Cork,  del^ata  from  Irdand;  Ber.  J. 
Broirne,  B.A., ;  J.  Oarvell  WiUiams,  Beq. ;  and  Ber.  Samnel  UaAlL 

ApetitioiL  agunat  tbe  Bill  wm  anaDlmoualy  adopted. 


mw  tbe  ptiodpal  topic  of  the  morning.  Two  important  papan  were  read  prepaia- 
tory  to  the  diwnunon,— one  by  Ber.  J.  A.  Maelkdyen,  M.A,  "On  the  deaund  tot 
■yitematie  and  aggreeaiTe  voik  both  In  the  towni  and  villagea,"  ud  tbe  other  by 
BoT.  John  Foiter,  "  On  tbe  impoiiaaca  of  each  work  bwng  connected  with  ud 
controlled  fay  the  Chnrchee." 


WM  an  open  one  for  iUastrating  Free  Otmrch  Prinoiplse.  The  ohur  wa«  taken  by  I. 
Bamn,  Esq.,  lI.P.,andwai  addrsMedbf  Ber.  D.  JoneeHamsr,  "  On  the  pretended 
elaimi  of  the  High  Church  Party ;"  by  Ber.  A  Mackennal,  B.A,  "OnlheobHgafion 
ofDiuentareto  aeek the •eparation  of  Chorohand  State;"  andby  Ber.  J, Q.'Bogei^ 
BA., "  On  the  Eraitiaa  theory  of  Eitabliihmenti." 


^cb»  of  9ax  t^fttxtfiti. 


UINISTEBIAL  CHANGES. 

Bit.  W.  Aduis,  in  coneeqnence  of  ill- 
health,  hat  been  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  paetorate  of^thennited  ohnrchee  at 
Btapellon  Boad  and  tbe  labemaole, 
BrirtoL 

Bbv.  T.  H.  Bbown,  of  Kottiagham 
lutitnte,  bae  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
ehoroh  at  Wolrerton. 

Ber.  3,  P.  Bitohib,  of  Bradford, 
Yorkehire,  hat  undertaken  the  paatorate 
of  the  ohnreh  at  Feailey  Croee,  8t. 
Helen's. 

Bit.  P.  BAiHxa,of  Aahton-on-Ueney, 
it  removing  to  Boyton ,  near  Oldham. 

Brr.  W.  J,  Miu,  late  of  Nottingham 
Inttitnte,  haa  been  invited  to  the 
pMtoiate  of  Enntiford,  Cheebire. 

Bar.  A.  Fnotncz  hae  reiigned  hit 
diarge    at    Thnno,    and    applied    fbr 


Bootland. 

_  Bav.  T.Hn8TOii,of  Barton-on-Hnmbei, 
hu  beoome  paetor  of  tha  ohnrah  it 
Long  Bookley, 

Bar.  D.  Smith  haa  cmuentad  to  leotll 
the  reiignation  of  hii  chargo  at  lAmeaM 
Kirk,  ElnoaTdinetlur& 

Bmt.  F.  Laicb,  of  Alaton,  bu  bMO 
indooted  to  the  paitorate  of  the  d>aiA 
at  Cnmnool^  Aynhira, 

Bit.  F.  BrETHB  haa  reeigned  the  pi*- 
tont«  ot  St  Jamea'a  Htntt  C&nck 
Nottingham. 

Bit.  3.  U.  Niwi.aiii>  haa  b*« 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  naign  Ui 
oha^  at  St  Jame^a  Street,  Nei^Ml, 
IiU  of  Wight 

Bit.  T.  P.  Hooxn  haa  removed  ft«a 
Holbeach  to  Baldook. 
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Bit.  J.  £  Domon  pnrpOMi  leaving 
hii  pnMDt  olisr^  mt  Gunsborongh    in 

SaptamlwT  next 

BxT.  BiCBlXD  Wbxkck,  I&te  Wesleym 
niniitn',  hii  mceaptod  tt  call  to  Shaldou, 
neu  TngmDontb. 

Sit.  F.  Hil.t,,  of  Sipping  Chapel, 
Thornton,  Bndford,  ii  abont  to  enUr  on 
the  paitoiale  of  tiie  "Upper  Chapel," 
Heckmoiidwika. 

Bit.  B,  a.  Curr  hu  nrigned  hia 
{utonte  at  IlaleBwortfa,  in  order  that 
*mmioiiiiuglit  be  effected  between  the 
tvocbnrobea  in  that  town,  which  have 
bMB  divided  toz  about  ten  years. 

Kit.  Juob  Oaun  wai  inducted  into 
Ui  charge  at  Innetleithen,  on  Sabbath, 

Bit.  B.  TtTM  has  accepted  the  charge 
't    the      CongregatioiMl   Choroh     at 

SpildiDg. 

OBDIHATIOIia 

Bit.  J.  K.  Kikbt,  of  Nottingham 
Inatitnte,  ««■  ordained  p««tor  of  the 
HoEnt  Pleaaant  Choroh,  Glonop,  on 
April  lOth.  The  Bar.  F.  8.  Uorria 
gtTB  an  exposition  of  Congregatianal 
Principle*,  the  Bav.  Joaeph  Oddy  offered 
th*  oidination  prayer,  and  Uie  Bev. 
litlidr  Hall  deliTsred  the  charge.  The 
B«T.  FrofeMor  Fatoc,  U.A.,  addKued 
tbachnroh. 

Btv.  A.  E1.1TST  was  ordained  at 
Meiicay,  on  Thorsday,  the  12tli  uut. 
The  Bar.  Dr.  Stonghton  ipoke  on 
Congregational  Principle*,  the  Ber.  A.  E. 
Lord  offered  the  oidination  prayer,  the 
B«r.  S.  Nawtb,  D.D.,  daliTcred  the 
dkuge,  the  Ber.  6.  L.  Uonnan  preached 
to  thapeopleL 

Bit.  J.  DxAM  was  ordained  at 
l^igiton  Magna,  Leicesttnbiie,  on 
Tneaday,  April  17th.  The  Eev.  S.  T. 
Williamiipoke  on  Church  Piindplea,  the 
BeT.  E.  Bipwood  aeked  the  qaeationi, 
Un  BeY.  H.  Bell  offered'  the  ordination 
prayer,  the  Ber.  T.  Uaje  gave  the 
chirga,  SAd  the  Ber.  J.  H.  Wright 
preached  on  Chnich  Pnwperity. 


Bit.  B.  PiQ*  wsa  ordained  at 
Chalfont,  St.  Oilas,  on  Hay  lit.  The 
Ber.  O.  Bainton  gave  an  exposition  of 
Congreeationalitm,  the  B«t.  W.  B.  Oit 
offered  the  ordination  piayer,  the  Rer. 
B.  Pikea  gave  the  charge  to  the  paitor, 
and  the  Her,  J.  Dixon  addrened  the 
chnrch. 

Bar.  C.  A.  Ltoh  was  ordained  at 
Albert-street,  BoBby,ODApril  34th.  The 
Ber.  8.  Kewth,  H.A.,  D.D.,  delivered 
the  introductory  addren,  end  the  charge 
to  the  pastor.  The  Bev.  W.  P.  Lyon, 
B.A.,  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and 
the  charge  to  the  ohiiroh  was  delivered 
by  the  Bev.  E.  Detf. 

Brt.  W.  A.  Oomnioa,  B.A.,  was 
ordained  at  the  Victoria  Boad  Church, 
Cambridge,  on  the  93rd  of  April.  An 
address  on  Free  Chnrch  Frindplei 
was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  O.  8.  Bar- 
rett, B.A.  The  ordination  prayer  irai 
offend  by  the  &ther  of  the  paator, 
and  tiie  charge  to  the  people  waa 
delivered  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Bobertaon. 
The  charge  to  the  chnroh  was  given  by 
the  Bev.  J.  McClnns  TTffen. 

Rrv.  a.  Flowvb  was  ordained  at 
Dadley  Street  Chnrch,  Eiddenainsler,  on 
Wednesday,  Usy  Snd ;  the  Bevs.  John 
Flower,  J.  E.  Flower,  M.A.,  Clement 
Clemance,  B.A.,  George  Hnssworth, 
M.A.,  and  others  taking  part  in  the 


NEW  CHAPELS,   CHUBCHES,   &o. 

Tbk  new  chorch  in  the  He«sle-road, 
Hull,  WBB  opaned  on  Tbtusday,  April 
12th,  by  the  Bev.  John  Hunter,  of  York. 

Tna  new  chnrch  at  Chertsey  was 
opened  on  April  IQth.  The  dedicatory 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bar,  Bobert 
Tnok,  of  Bromley.  The  morning  ser- 
mon wsa  preached  by  the  Ber.  Q.  8. 
Barrett,  and  that  in  the  evening  by  the 
Ber.  Newman  Hall.  LL3. 

Tn  new  iron  chnrch  at  New  Bwlndim 
was  dedicated  April  lat,  when  a  ler- 
mon  wai  preached  by  the  Bev,  Dr. 
MoAnsIane. 
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uutAoess'  iri.T  mvrae. 


The  new  Uoion  Chapel  tt  Fortidind, 
Briitol,  WM  opened  on  April  Hlb.  The 
iemunu  vere  prMobed  by  the  Hst.  H, 
Allon,  D.D.,  and  tha  Bbt.  Arnold 
TtuHDU,    U.A. 

Tbb  new  ehapel  tit  WattiifieU,  Sof- 
folk,  WB«  dedicated  on  April  271h,  when 
a  MTmoo  WM  preaclied  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Stonghton,D.D. 

T&B  memocial-rtone  of  a  new  church 
at  Laytenttone  wa«  laid  h]r  8.  Morlej-, 
EaU;  M.P.,  on  Ma.j  2nd. 

Thi  new  Congregational  Chuioh, 
Tndegat,  wta  opened  April  2Gth,  when 
MTOon*  were  proaahed  hj  the  BavK  W. 
Janien  DaTiei,  and  Henry  Olivar,  B.A. 

Tbi  msmoiial-itoae  of  the  new  Con- 
gregational ohnroh  at  Edge-hiU,  Liver- 
pool, WM  laid  May  ard,  by  W.  Croe- 
fleld,  E»q.,  J.P. 


Thb  Croft  Ohapel,  HaiUagt,  « 
opened  on  Ma-j  lit,  by  a  Mimoii 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Parker. 


Taa  Bit.  B.  Corraii  Uitsb, 
LL,D.,  for  many  yean  miniiniaiy  il 
Mirzapore,  North  India,  died  at  Horih 
Finchley,  on  April  3lBt, 

Thb  Bar.  T,  WiixiA,  of  VHn^aM, 
Eeat,  died  April  11th,  egad  TO  yean. 

Thb  Bit.  W.  Aiks,  of  MoipML, 
died  on  the  laat  d&j  of  ApriL 

Thb  Bit.  Johb  Smite,  paitor  tt  b 
Congregational  Ohnroh  at  WithsUg^ 
DeTon,  died  on  the  14th  of  ApriL 


Tbi  Tuutil  Uay  Meeting  of  the  London  and  Oonntry  Uanagen  of  the  J!t«ngtliail 
Magazine  was  held  at  the  Qoildhall  Coffae-honae,  Oreahun-ebme^  after  Uu  Hiaioa- 
ary  lermon  at  New  Sorrey  Chapel  on  Wedneiday,  May  Sth. 

The  following  were  present:— The  Bot.  J.  Viney^  the  treamrer,  in  thedwi 
the  Be*.  H.  R.  Hevnoldfl,  D.D.,  theEditor ;  theBer-Dia.  H.  Alien,  T,  W.  ATtliag, 
A.M.  BrowQ,  J.  Kennedy,  E.Mflllor,  A.  BaIeigh,A.Thanuon,  J.Toorig;  thaRm. 
6. B.  Bargne,  H.  Bmco,  B.  B.  Cooder,  J.  Fleming,  J.  C.  Harrison,  8.  Hebditcb,  V.F. 
Lyon,  A.  Hoemillan,  I.  T.  Mummery,  8.  Pearaon,  W.  Boberti,  and  W.  M.  BtathuL 

Among  the  Tidtora  were  the  Revi.  Dr.  Mnllani,  B.  Aehton,  J.  d.  Rogen,  A. 
Hanuay,  J.  H.  WiUon,  W.  MarBholl.  C.  F.  Vardy,  E.  Jnkea,  J.  S.  Bri^t,  S.  Mu* 
C.  B.  Beed,  E.  B.  Palmer,  D.  Janee,  B.  Dale,  Sx. 

The  Chairman  oongratakted  the  Uananra  on  the  appointmnit  of  thair  SM 
editor,  Dr.  Beyaold*,  uauring  him  of  their lieatty  oo-oper&tion  and  earaertpnTM 
that  iJj  needful  wiedom  and  grace  might  be  afforded  hun  far  the  diaoharge  of  Ui 
Important  datiea. 

Dr.  Beynolds  cordially  acknowledged  the  kind  and  generoog  way  in  which  be  t»J 
been  welcomed  to  hie  new  post,  and  aatd  that  with  the  united  aod  cootbmt  awirtniw 
of  old  and  new  fiiend«  of  the  Hagailne,  he  anticip^ed  for  this  Tsnetsble,  bat  nm 
friend  of  WMioni,  of  Cluiitian  philanthropy  ana  of  ipiritoal  religion,  a  gntifjinf 

Dr.  Mullens,  Dr.  Allon,  and  othen  who  were  preeent,  delivered  biicd  addiuM 
uid  nrged  the  deairahleneas  of  aaataining  and  extending  the  ciroolation  of  * 
periodical  which  had  tendered  snch  good  serrioe  in  the  part,  and  which  wm  gnatlf 
needed  at  the  piewnt  time. 

The  Trewnrer  stated  that  dnring  the  last  year  tiie  Sacnmental  coUeotions  b^ 
been  Uiger  tliau  eror,  and  that  during  the  Un  twelve  years  npwardaof  £1,501)  M 
liythiaiMaiia,  bem  added  to  the  Widawt'  Fimd;  udhe  let  Anth  the  ImpartaiM 
il  KOieo  of  leTeane,  so  that  the  niuiber  of  giantoM  might  M 
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THE  KiaHTr-rmitD  Anaivenaiy  of  the  Lobdok  MiaaioNART  Sooieit 
took  plai:e  onder  auapices  calliog  for  devout  gratitude  to  the  Qirer 
of  all  good.  Although  the  finanoial  depression  whioh  has  prevailed  daring 
the  past  jear  has  seriously  affected  the  funds  of  some  kindred  inatitutionB, 
the  income  of  the  Society  has  suffered  bat  little  in  oonsequenoe,  while  the 
Directors  have  been  enabled  to  enlarge  their  work  by  setting  on  foot  new 
Epheree  of  operation.  The  Society's  friends  and  constituents  met  in  large 
numbers  at  the  various  services,  and  evinced  much  interest  in  the  state- 
ments and  appeals  whioh  were  laid  before  them. 

The  preliminary  prayer-meeting  took  place,  as  nsual,  at  the  Mission 
House,  on  the  morning  of  Motn>AT,  May  7th,  when  the  Directors  and 
officer*  of  the  Society  were  joined  by  a  few  friends,  and  the  Divine  bleaaiog 
was  sought  on  the  services  of  the  week. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Direxttobs  vos  held  in  the  Boasd  Roox  on  the 
aftemooQ  of  the  sake  dat,  at  whioh  the  attendance  of  ministera  and  lay- 
men &om  all  parte  of  the  kingdom  was  large  and  influentiaL 

^he  usual  sermon  was  preached  oa  Wbdsbbdat  morning,  by  the  Rev. 
Chabub  H.  Sfhrqeon.  Its  locality  was  changed  from  Surrey  Chapel  to 
CoRiBT  Chuboh,  the  new  bnilding  in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road.  Mr. 
Spurgeoa  eeleoted  aa  his  text  veraea  from  the  Book  ofjoshua,  chapters 
vil  3  and  viiu  1.  He  also  read  and  expounded  Psalm  cxvi.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  Bev.  Nbwhak  Hall,  LL.B.,  preached  in  WEannnsTEit 
Chafxl,  to  young  men  and  others,  from  Hebrews  vi.  II.  The  Rev.  B.  H. 
LoTKu  read  the  Soripturea  and  offered  prayer.  i:'  w^e^  -y  ^^OO^^  Ic 
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CHBOITICLB   OP  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING  m  EXETER  HALL. 

The  attendance  of  the  Society's  supportera  at  this  gathering,  whioh  took 
place  on  Thursday  moroin^,  Hay  lOth,  if  not  equal  to  some  former  jean, 
was  nevertheless  largo,  the  apaciouB  building  being  well  filled.  The  Bight 
Hon.  the  Eabl  of  NoBiHsaooK,  late  Viceroy  and  GoTemor-Genertkl  of 
India,  occupied  the  obair. 

The  proceedings  began  by  the  Ber.  Robert  Rodinsoit,  the  Home  Secre- 
taty,  giving  out  the  hymn— 

"SluDdnp,  lUndnpfor  Jmiu! 
Ye  ooldien  of  the  Cidw  ; " 
vbich  \ras  enng  with  great  spirit  by  the  aasembly ;  and  pi^erwea  oflimd 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clakksoit,  BA.,  of  Lincoln. 

Lord  NoBTHBRooE,  who  on  rising  was  loudly  cheered,  aaid . — ■ 

"The    only    reason  which  oconrs     fihnrch  upon  all   such  matteta   free 


explain  why  I  myself, 
who  hare  had  no  connection  with  this 
Society,  have  been  asked  to  preude 
apon  the  present  oooasiou  is  that  those 
who  direct  tlia  movements  of  the 
Society  desire  at  this  time  to  show 
their  sympaiby  with  other  missionary 
sodetieB;  and  eq>ecially  engaged  ^as 
they  are  in  the  great  work  in  Central 
Africa,  in  association  with  two  other 
great  missionary  societies,  by  asking 
one  who  is  oonneoted  witii  the  Church 
Miesionary   Society   to  preside   here 


scope  and  discretion  is  one  whioh  will 
tend  to  a  more  solid  development  <i 
Christian  societies  than  any  attempt 
made  in  the  other  direction. 

"I  have  read  the  reports  which 
have  been  placed  in  my  hands  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  a  soom 
of  satisfootion  to  find  that  the  work  of 
the  Society  is,  by  Qod's  blessing, 
sound  and  good  thronghont. 

"  ITpon  the  work  whioh  this  Sooietf 
is    undertiding    in    Central    AfiMa 

would    say    a    few   words.      " 


to-day,  to  join,  if  possible,  the  ties  of  Society  undertakes  to  occupy  a  oec- 

t^rmpathy   and  affection    still   closer  trol  positioiv  in  the  interior  of  Africa 

which  now  exist  between  these  two.  between  the  Church  Mtsedonary  So- 

For  my  owm  part,  if  I  may  be  allowed  oiety   to   the    north    and   the   Pni- 

to  say  one  word  as  to  tho  reason  why  byterian  mission  to  the  south.    Tbn 


I  accepted  the  invitation  as  a  privilege 
and  an  honour,  I  would  refer  to  the 
ftindamental  principle  of  this  Society, 
because  I  entertain  the  strongest 
opmion  that  that  fundamental  prin- 
dple  of  yours  is  asound  one  ;  and  that 
in  endeavouring  to  extend,  by  tlie 
help  of  Qod,  the  blessings  of  Ohtis- 
tiauity  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  world,  it  is  not  wise  to  en- 
dearair  to  bind  native  Christiana  to 
any  paitioolai  form  of  ohuioh  govern. 


Epedition  which  has  been  sent  by 
the  Sooiety  has  but  recently  1<A 
these  shores,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
oouTse  of  a  (m  weeks  that  it  will 
proceed  firom  the  shores  of  Aftisa, 
opposite  Zanzibar,  to  its  destanatitai 
on  the  distant  hike.  Who  shall  say, 
as  years  roll  by,  what  the  eflbct  upon 
Africa  will  be  of  these  three  great 
missionoiy  nndertakinga  fbr  the  pn- 
gresB  of  Christianity,  ba  the  derdop- 
ment  of  oinliiatioa,    and  fbr   the 


ment,  bat  that  the  course  which  this     destrootion  of  that  fearful   carte  of 
Bouety  has  taken  of  leaving  the  native     matiVin^  tt^fl  Afti^^n  j^lny^f^^^T" 


LONIJOX   MISaiOKjLBT   S0CIST7. 


The  only  part  of  the  field  of  labour  of  this  Society  of  whioh  I  can  apeak 
from  any  personal  knowledge  ia  Britisli  India.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  find  that  at  present  the  largest  nnmber  of  English  misBionaries  oonnected 
vith  this  Society  attached  to  any  one  portion  of  the  world  are  engaged  in 
missioaaty  work  in  India,  and  also  that  the  Society  deaires  and  intends  to 
increase  its  strength  there. 

"It  is  eatisfaotory  to  find  that 
the  reports  of  the  miaaioDariea  of 
titia  Society  in  India  give  hope  of 
progress,  and  that  they,  in  con- 
nection   with    all    those    who  have 


who  are  now,  or  have  lately  been,  in 
India  I  woold  mention  Ur.  Sherring, 
one  of  the  Society's  miaaionarieB, 
whose  station  was  at  Benaraa,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  of  great  eym- 
been  of  late  connected  with  missionary      pathy  with  the  natiyes  of  India  of  all 


work  in  India,  appear  to  see  signs  c 

some  movement  among  the  people 
vhich  give  hope  that  ere  long  there 
will  be  some  great  development  of  the 
Christian  leligioii  in  that  ooontry. 
It  ia  eapecially  grati^^g  to  find  that 
this  Society  has  taken  up  in  eameat 
the  work  of  the  Zenana  missionB, 
vhereby,  if  carried  on  judiciously — 
for  it  requires  great  caution — access 
may  be  obtained  to  the  women  of 
India,  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
higher  classes.  I  believe  there  ia  now 
an  earnest  deaire  among  the  higher 
cUsees  of  ladiea  of  India  to  acquire 
a  thorough  English  edooatiou,  and 
that  desire  can  hardly  be  grati- 
fied unless  by  the  aelf-aacri£oe  of 
English  Udies  who  will  devote  them- 
selrea  to  this  work.  The  laboursjof 
this  Society  in  India  are  far  more 
important  ia  the  South  than  they  are 
in  the  North,  and,  tiierefore,  I  myself 
hare  had  little  opportunity  of  coming 
in  contact  with  those  labours.  This  I 
kaoir,  however,  because  I  have  long 
been  connected  with  India,  and  know 
Tell  the  names  of  those  men  who 
have  been  looked  up  to  more  than 
others  in  the  miaaionary  field  there— 
this  I  know,  that  your  foreign  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Mullens,  ia  one  of  those 
*ho,  of  all  others,  havo  been  looked 
up  to  aa  the  leaders  of  missionary 
Tork  in  that  country.    And  of  those 


classes  and  ranks,  who  has  not  only 
done  good  work  aa  a  missionary  at 
Benarea,  but  has  published  some 
valuable  works  upon  the  maimers  of 
the  Hindu  tribes  there.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  India 
in  respect  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  country  is  well 
known.  There  need  be  no  feat  that 
the  expression  of  the  deaire  that  the 
people  of  India  ahould  become 
Chriatian,  on  tho  part  of  one  con- 
nected with  that  Government,  ahould 
be  in  any  way  miainterpreted.  In 
India  we  have  no  State  Church.  In 
India  the  Church  of  England  is  merely 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
inatruction  to  those  who  were  con- 
nected with,  and  who  went  out  in,  the 
service  of  the  Bast  India  Company. 
It  ia  necessary  in  a  country  consisting, 
aa  it  does,  of  ao  many  different  people 
professing  so  many  different  religions, 
that  Qovemment  ehonld  be  disasso- 
ciated from  religion.  And  the  people 
of  India  know  well  that  while  indi- 
vidual Englishmen  rightly  do  their 
best  to  spread  their  own  religion,  in 
tho  same  way  as  individual  Uussul- 
mana  and  individoal  Hindus  do  the 
same,  that  perfect  equality  before  the 
law  exists  among  all,  and  that  no 
man  ia  favoured  or  prejudiced  by  his 
roligiooB  belief."  CiOO'J  Ic 
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Self-support. 
Turning  from  tlie  particular  vork  of  this  Society  to  the  general  t«nor 

of  the  reports  of  the  lo^t  few  yearu,  I  think  one  who  is  not  connected  with 

the  Society  canuot  fnit  to  be  struck  with  the  vigorous,  manly  tous  of  the 

reports  of  the  misaionoriea. 

Bjjd  t^t  they  jnaj  be  enabled  to  in- 
crease its  fiijd  of  blMsing  aoJ  ow- 
folneas  in  other  partit  of  tbe  wwU 
than  those  vhich  an  nov  oocraiutd. 
This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in 
vbich  many  of  the  meetings  of  tha 
great  Engliah  Christiaa  and  emi- 
nently Protectant  societies  are  held  in 
this  room,  and  it  is  diffionlt  for  one- 
assisting  as  I  am  to-day  at  one  of  the 
moit  important  meetings  of  not  the 
least  important  of  those  societies— to 
forget  that,  at  Ute  tima  we  are  meeting 
here  to  asaore  of  our  sympathy  and 
snpport  those  who  are  endeaTourisg 
to  spread  the  bloeaings  of  OhrisUani^ 
throoghont  the  world,  in  one  not  on- 
important  portion  of  the  world  wir 
has  been  declared,  and  every  day  w« 
are  espectisg  to  bear  of  the  confliot  of 
arms  in  the  East  Ibis  would  not  be 
the  occasion  to  express  any  oiuniiw 
that  might  in  any  way  be  oontraiy  to 
tbe  feelioga  of  any  person  here  present ; 
bat  of  this  I  am  aure,  that  we  all  of 
iu  mast  feel  a  hope  that  ere  loot 
peace  mny  be  restored  ;  and  then  i^ 
no  one,  I  am  satiaSod,  who  does  not 
also  feel  a  hope  Qiat  when  peace  is 
restored,  it  may  be  coupled  with  the 
greatest  security  fbr  tbe  good  goreni- 
ment  of  tbe   Obtistiaa   popuUlioni 

terested  in  its  wel&re  may  re^^rd  its      tbeie.    I  will  express  one  m<ne  moat 


' '  The  Bev.  Jacob  Walker,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  native  Church, 
said,  '  I  advise  them  to  unite  with 
me  at  onee  in  earnsat  prayer  for  Qod'a 
blessiiig,  and  to  work  hard,  ai  well  as 
pray.'  Thia  tone,  aa  it  appears  to 
mo,  extends  throngb  the  whole  re- 
ports of  the  miasionaries  and  through 
the  whole  report  of  the  Directors. 
All  through  it  ia,  '  Let  ns  see  work 
done,  and  the  native  chorehea  help 
themselves ;  let  them  not  lean  upon 
English  misaionariea;  let  them  educate 
clergymen  of  their  own,  who  will  re- 
lieve English  missionaiies  to  serve 
and  go  dse where, '—vigorous  native 
churches,  riung  into  existence  in  all 
porta  of  the  vast  field  ef  operations  of 
the  mission.  'Self-help,'  as  the 
Direotora  say,  '  is  an  essential 
feature  of  true  progress ; '  and  it 
S'jems  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
in  this  direction  hare  been  crowned 
with  much  success,  and  that  they 
have  been  onibled  of  late  years  to 
liberate  fifty  or  so  of  their  own 
English  mis»ion<iries,  their  place  being 
taken  by  native  clergymen,  >o  that 
other  fields  of  labour  may  bo  oooupied. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  by  the  Beport  of  this 
Society,  HuA  you  who  are  deeply : 


operations  with  confidence,  and  with 
tbe  assurance  that  by  the  blessing  of 
Qod  a  great  work  is  beiug  done  by 
the  Society  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  it  has  been  enabled  to  place  its 
miasioaaiies ;  and  my  nnoete  desire 
aud  wiab  is  that  the  Society  may 
prosper,  that  the  liberality  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  it  may  be  called 
orth  year  by  year  to  greater  efibrta. 


fervent  hope,  that  those  who  ooneidei 
the  important  and  delicate  qneetiosa 
whiob  may  arise  may  do  so  in  a  spirit 
of  calmnesa ;  that  the  people  of 
England  will  support  what  Z  nnder- 
atand  to  be  the  feeling  of  this  ooontry 
— the  endeavour,  if  poscible,  to  limit 
tbe  area  of  the  conflict  and  at  any 
suitable  opportunity,  to  secnre  ft  per- 
manent peace." 
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The  Bar.  Dr.  Mullens,  tho  Foreign  Seoretarf,  r^ad  extruts  from  tha 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

During  the  past  year,  la  thoir  home  life,  the  Directors  of  the  Society  have 
been  occupied  with  an  unuaual  amount  of  work.  In  aereisl  of  the  Society's 
priocipai  miBsiona  importaat  questions  came  up  for  settlement  which 
required  grave  and  prolonged  consideration ;  but  among  those  home  matters 
there  is  one — the  increase  in  the  number  of  thwr  students — whioh  has 
called  forth  great  thankfulness.  In  recent  yearn  th«  Society  faos  loat  a 
large  number  of  able  and  faithful  misuonaries.  At  the  same  time  the 
tlaims  of  the  great  Eastern  Empire  were  growing  more  pressing,  Tliey 
felt  that,  though  a  limited  number  of  candidates  was  coming  forward, 
sad  Taoaooies  were  sabstantially  filled,  yet  tho  Society  was  sufTuriug 
from  a  lack  of  men.  Earnest  prayer  wiia  offered  to  tho  Lord  of  tho 
Harvest  that  He  would  Himself  oal]  out  and  designate  men  for  this 
extension  of  His  kingdom.  During  the  lost  ttrelve  mouths  no  less  than 
thirty-GTe  offers  of  Bervice  have  beeu  made  to  the  Board  for  the  gcuenU 
*otlL  of  the  Society,  They  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  young  men  in  many  grades  of  society  and  varieties  of  employ- 
ment Kot  a  few  have  been  made  by  students  in  college,  and  that  with 
the  approval  and  eudorsement  of  their  tutors.  Of  these  offers  sixteen 
have  been  accepted,  and  the  Society  has  now  on  its  roll  no  less  than  forty- 
aii  atudeuts.  During  the  year  the  Directors  have  been  able  to  send  out 
scren  new  miBsionaries,  of  whom  one  baa  proceeded  to  China,  two  to  tho 
Uatebele  Mission  in  South  Africa,  and  two  to  Central  Africa,  and  tliree 
ladies  have  gone  for  the  first  time  to  the  Madras  Presidency  in  connection 
vith  the  Zenana  Mission  and  female  education.  Last  year  the  Directors 
reported  that  the  Society  had  lost  ten  missionaries  by  death  or  retirement. 
They  have  on  tho  present  occasion  to  report  the  loss  of  nine — th 
KevB.  R.  B.  Taylor,  Dr.  Nisbet,  W.  Alloway,  A,  Joyce,  J.  T.  Wesley.  The 
Society  has  also  lost  the  valued  help  of  four  other  brethren,  who  have 
retired  from  its  service  through  sickness  or  length  of  yean.  Several  valued 
brethren,  wboae  age  had  necessitated  their  retirement  from  active  mis- 
eioDoiy  life,  and  who  were  rendering  welcome  serrioe  at  home,  have  also 
been  called  away.  The  Rev.  C.  Rattray,  tho  Rev.  K  A.  Wallhridge,  the 
Rev.  Rogers  Edwards,  the  Rev.  George  Gogarly,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Mather,  eo 
sununoned  home,  ripe  in  years  and  honours,  from  a  noble  band  of  veterans. 
^ile  the  Rev.  Clement  Dukes,  Mr.  E.  Lewis,  and  Hr.  Georse  Wood,  of 
Manchester,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  Mr.  Hemy  Spioer,  of  Highbury  and 
Putn^,  gave  liberal  gifts  and  willing  service  which  were  true  additions 
to  the  Society's  strength. 
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Aqehcibs  of  the  Societt. 
Dnrtn^  the  last  ten  years  b  great  change  has  been  in  progress  in  tha 
pomtioa  occupied  bj  the  English  miBsionaries.  Before  that  time,  in  not  x 
few  cases,  they  had  oharge  of  churches,  English  and  native,  which  could  no 
longer  fairly  claim  such  aid  from  a  missionary  society.  In  1866,  there 
vera  seven  English  churches  in  our  mission  field,  supplied  by  missionariM 
flf  the  Society,  which  now  are  wholly  independent  of  its  care.  There  were 
■Isa  Torty-three  native  churches,  which  were  then  under  the  direct  charge 
df  English  missionaries,  which  now  are  taught  entirely  by  native  pastors, 
fr  by  English  or  other  ministers,  also  independent.  The  work  once  oairied 
OB  by  the  Society's  missionaries  in  these  fifty  cases  still  eziats,  is  strong 
and  vigorous,  and,  indeed,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having  reached  a 
h^er  stage  of  Christian  life.  But  that  elevatiou  and  advance  have  left 
fifty  English  missionaries  free  to  take  other  forms  of  service,  and  specially 
the  aggressive  side  of  missionary  life.  The  Tabitian  group  of  stations  has 
flme  missionaries,  where  it  had  six ;  the  Harvey  Islands  have  two,  instead 
of  five ;  Samoa  six,  instead  of  ten ;  the  Loyalties  three,  instead  of  five.  No 
dinreh  has  been  given  up,  no  station  has  been  abandoned.  On  the  oon- 
tniy,  the  out-stations  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  their  oharacter 
stands  deservedly  high.  Xor  is  this  all.  While  this  readjustment  has 
bees  going  on  year  by  year,  new  ground  has  been  oooupied,  the  old  stations 
ia  great  cities  have  been  strengthened.  With  growing  years  the  area  of 
tlu  Society's  a^ressivo'  efforts  has  greatly  extended,  and  never  was  its 
taaehing  power  exerted  over  so  wide  a  range  of  territory,  or  were  so  large 
a  number  of  native  people,  Christian  or  heathen,  affected  by  its  Influence 
■8  at  the  present  time.  Never  was  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  best  agencies 
«Bployed  in  fulfilling  its  direct  purpose  of  evangelising  the  "  unen- 
Ughteoed  "  among  the  nations,  as  in  the  year  gone  by. 

FlNAKCES  O?  THE  YZilL 

The  stagnation  of  trade,  which  has  so  seriously  aSlactod  the  comfort  and 
tke  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  has  not  exerted  any  great  inflnence 
v^aa  the  funds  of  this  Society.  While  in  1873  the  ordinary  income  from 
■abieriptions,  donations,  and  collections  amounted  to  £62,063,  during  the 
part  year,  including  a  donation  on  aosuity  of  £2,000,  it  faaa  amounted  to 
X63,664.  Special  contributions  desired  for  the  Central  AfHoan  Mission 
have  been  received  to  the  amount  of  £5,398,  in  addition  to  the  £5,459 
««ntribat«d  last  year.  Legacies,  which  generally  reach  an  average  of 
.£6,000,  and  in  May,  1876,  amounted  to  £8,814,  at  the  prwent  time  have 
aiDoimted  only  to  £3,963.     The  Directors,  therefore,  instead  of  havhig  a 
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bdanoe  iu  hand,  are  called  upon  to  face  a  serious  deficiency  on  the  otdmaijr 
outlay  of  the  year,  amounting  to  £3,818.  The  interest  of  the  young  in 
the  Society's  work  haa  again  been  strikingly  manifested  in  their  Nov 
Year's  Ofiering  for  the  miseionaiy  ships.  At  the  beginning  of  1S77,  as  & 
result  of  the  cards  returned  to  the  Mission  House,  £5,000  ware  received 
as  contributions,  and  14,000  copies  of  the  book,]"  Faithful  unto  Death;  or, 
the  Uartyr  Church  ia  Hadagascar,"  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  were  issued 
to  the  auccesaful  ooUectora. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Society  has  been  unusually  heavy  duriug  tha 
year.  Several  of  the  special  items  named  are  already  provided  for  by 
special  contributions  invested  on  their  behalf  in  previous  years.  Among 
these  may  be  specially  noted  the  provision  for  the  extra  outlay  in  CSuna, 
which  has  been  drawn  &om  the  reserves.  But,  because  the  Seciety'a  work 
in  every  part  of  the  world  is  rigorous,  and  is  receiving  a  blessing  which 
caUs  for  the  warmest  thanksgiving,  the  ordinary  expenditure  oontinaes 
steadily  to  increase ;  and  with  the  moneys  raised  and  eipended  at  the 
stations  (amounting  to  £22,337)  the  total  of  the  year  haa  amounted  to 
£117,446.  Continued  liberality,  therefore,  as  well  as  warm  affection  and 
fervent  prayer,  is  needed  to  maintain  these  useful  labours. 

Native  CenitcHEa. 

The  Directors  have  often  spoken  in  their  reports  of  the  native  ohurchea 
which  have  been  gathered  through  the  labours  of  the  Society's  missionaries. 
These  churches  are  growii^;  stronger  every  year,  and  their  members 
steadily  increase  iu  number.  It  is  specially  in  the  older  and  stronger  mis- 
BtoDs  that  devoted  Christian  young  men  have  been  taken  under  special 
truning  for  pastoral  work,  for  school  teaching,  and  as  nussiouaries  and 
evangelists  to  their  heathen  fellow-countrymen.  At  present  some  twelvs 
theological  classes  or  institutions  are  being  maintained  for  this  ptirpoae  ; 
and  at  times  they  contain  as  manyaa  two  hundred  students.  The  number, 
standing,  and  character  of  these  native  brethren  continue  steadily  to  rise ; 
the  native  churches  are  largely  increased  by  their  efforts;  and  certain 
branches  of  new  missions  are  placed  entirely  iu  their  hando.  In  the  Mada- 
gascar Mission  a  considerable  number  of  such  pastors  and  nussionaries  are 
sarving  the  ohorohea  The  mission  report  forty-five  pastors  and  evange- 
lists of  a  higher  olass ;  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  as  included  in  the 
second  rank.  Some  of  the  principal  pastors  in  Madagascar  are  well-known 
by  name  to  the  Society's  friends ;  and  some  who  were  the  helpers  of  their 
brathren  in  the  dark  days,  like  Andrlambelo  in  the  capital  and  Rasaka  in 
y<Husongo,  still  live  among  them  in  nsefulnesa  and  honour.    Bat  '*-' 
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younger  pastors  also  are  taking  a  fair  abaro  ia  the  guidaaoe  of  tho  Datiie 
ohurches,  botti  ia  their  spiritual  life  and  worship,  and  in  the  odncatioD  of 
their  children,  and  they  bid  fair  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  eioelleat 
predeoessora.  In  ttia  South  Sea  Mission  the  older  native  ohurchea  enjoy 
the  services  of  miny  excellent  pastorii,  who  have  been  carefully  trtuned  in 
the  institutions  in  Tahaa,  Rarotonga,  Samoa,  and  Lifu.  The  reports  of 
the  Society  have  oflea  referred  to  the  pastors  in  Tahiti,  Borabora,  and  tha 
Austral  Islands ;  to  those  in  Rirotonga,  Mauko,  Atiu,  and  the  Peorhp 
Islaada.  Tha  Samoan  Mission,  with  its  large  number  of  churches  and  its 
wide  range  of  work,  is  also  strong  in  native  ministers.  For  a  long  series  of 
years,  in  the  M^na  Institution,  Dr.  Nisbet  and  Dr.  Turner  have  been 
training  native  young  men,  as  teachers  of  their  countrymen,  by  a  courae  of 
instruction  which  has  spread  over  several  years.  By  degrees  the  cburcfaei, 
even  in  remote  villages,  have  been  well  supplied  with  these  brethren. 
Medical  MisaiONS. 
Among  their  indirect  eETorta  to  benefit  the  people  around  them,  nuinj 
missionaries  of  the  Society  devote  uo  small  amount  of  time  and  thought  to 
the  healing  of  disease.  Next  to  their  directly  spiritual  work  of  enlightening 
the  minds  of  old  and  young,  aud  leading  them  to  the  Saviour,  nothing  ia 
more  useful  or  important  than  human  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufiiariiigs 
of  the  siok  and  injured.  Among  Eastern  peoples,  and  especially  barbaraos 
tribes,  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in  regard  to  diseases  and  tbeir  iwM- 
dies  is  extreme.  Even  the  simplest  laws  of  health,  and  the  simplest  pie- 
cautjona  for  its  preservation,  are  unknown,  while  the  warm  climate,  tLe 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  aud  their  light  dress,  leave  the  people  exposed 
to  a  variety  of  perils  which  seriously  affect  the  lives  of  the  commnni^. 
Most  educated  Englishmen  understand  something  of  these  things,  and 
moBt  travellers  for  their  own  comfort  carry  medioines  and  can  use  than. 
In  Egypt,  ia  Palestine,  and  the  East  generally,  every  English  traveller  is 
deemed  a  hakiM,  or  doctor,  and  will  find  himself  oonstantly  appealed  to 
for  aid  to  the  diseased.  A  Urge  number  of  the  Sooety's  missicnariea  sie 
constantly  appealed  to  in  this  Eashion,  and  a  great  many  of  them  Ban 
acquired  an  aoqoaintanee  with  a  considerable  range  of  diaeasss  and  of  tbeir 
mode  of  cure.  Few  can  tell  the  amount  of  good  done  by  these  wagit 
efforts  among  tribss  and  pei^le  who  know  almoat  nothing  of  diseases  ind 
their  remedies.  Therdief  of  aaffering  may  be  a  mers  temporaiy  bleenng; 
bat  it'  has  mn<di  mors  than  temporal  effects.  Deeds  of  kindness  '^PP''^  ^ 
the  fedings  and  to  the  heart  The  Christian  healei  can  aasnre  tha  suSimr 
of  a  Divbie  iqmpaihy  more  ieoAee,  more  endurinf^  whioh  goes  deeptr  into 
oar  mats  and  pains  than  any  hnmoahand  can  dot  ^iOi.h^k' 
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Tub  MiaaioK  is  China. 
Dnring  the  post  year  tlie  work  of  the  Society  in  China  has  given  to  the 
Directors  and  to  the  miaaiouary  brothreii  great  satisfactionj  and  haa  received 
au  anosual  bleBsing.  The  eight  principal  stations  of  the  mission  have  been 
*c1I  supplied  with  both  English  and  native  miasionaries  ;  their  strength 
iicd  osefulnesa  have  been  sustained  by  steady  and  earnest  labours,  and  the 
result  is  that,  nnder  the  Divine  blessing,  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
uilults  have  been  baptised  during  the  yettr.  It  is  with  great  thaukfulneaa 
that  this  fruit  of  faithful  toil  has  been  gathered  in.  China  forms  one  of 
tLe  most  promising  fields  of  labour  cultivated  by  the  Society.  A  very 
iiitercstiug  report  comes  from  Peking,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edkins,  ^ho  iu 
Ajirtt  last  reached  that  city  once  more,  after  his  visit  to  England.  Dr. 
Edkins  found  the  work  growing  strongly  on  every  side.  'His  visits  to  the 
country  stations  had  to  be  repeated,  and  n-ithin  eight  months  no  less  than 
liFty-three  persons  vero  baptised.  The  mission  at  Hankow,  six  hundrsd 
miles  up  the  River  Yang-tse,  is  well  known  to  the  frienda  of  the  Society, 
It  is  strong  in  numbers,  carries  ont  a  broad  plan  of  Christian  labour, 
including  a  medical  mission,  and  from  the  first  has  received  a  great 
Uessbg ;  but  never  before  have  the  Directors  received  an  anuual  report 
which  called  forth  such  devout  gratitude  aa  the  report  of  the  past  year 
received  from  the  Rev.  Griffith  John.  The  story  is  truly  extraordinary  ; 
so  abundant  has  been  the  fruit  which  the  brethren  have  gathered  in. 
Strange  and  gratifying  as  this  intelligence  from  Hankotv  may  appear,  the 
Directors  thankfully  report  that  they  have  equally  pleasant  inrormation 
from  the  nusaion  in  Hong  Koug,  and  from  its  branch  mission  in  the 
district  of  Poklo.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  faithful  and  long-continued 
labours  of  the  pastor  are  beginning  to  bear  veryao'id  fruit.  The  total 
uiimber  of  converts  baptised  in  the  two  stations  last  year  was  1.^1. 

Madaoasoar. 
Mission  woric  in  Madagascar  continues  to  grow  in  strength  and  solidity 
as  the  years  go  by ;  and  as  it  aaaumes  that  setlled  shapp,  and  secures 
more  completely  that  adaptation  to  the  existing  needs  of  its  people,  which 
have  been  the  special  care  of  the  Directors  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
country  stations  have  grown  more  numerous.  Several  model  churches 
have  been  completed,  and  the  agencies  for  promoting  education  have  been 
gwatly  multiplied.  The  number  of  well-trained  evangelists  and  school 
teachers  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Both  the  Colle^  an'l  the  Normal 
Schools  ere  telling  with  greater  power  on  the  churches  and  on  the  young. 
Ihe  central  churches  and  congregations  of  tiie  mission  in  Imerina  and  the 
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Betuleo  hare  naturalty  made  the  grea,test  progreaa.  Yet  the  majority  tX 
the  memberB,  erea  of  the  Imerina  charches,  are  bnt  young  Christians. 
The  ■tattstioe  of  the  congregation  show  Bomething  like  sixty  thousand  pro- 
feoaed  members,  among  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  adherents  and  worship- 
pen^  who  have  placed  themselTCB  under  Christifla  instmction.  Satisfied 
that  these  congregations  are  in  good  hands,  and  that  only  time  will  secure 
for  tliem  the  training  and  the  prt^^ess  which  the  friends  of  the  Socie^ 
desire  on  their  behalf,  it  is  to  the  outlying  distriota  that  the  Directors  in 
reoeat  yean  have  turned  with  special  interest.  And  it  is  because  they 
know  them  to  he  specially  ignorant  and  backward  that  they  have  pressed 
tiw  English  misaiosaries  to  settle  junong  them.  Four  years  ago  the  Bev. 
J.  Pearse,  with  singular  devotion,  offered  to  take  the  Sihanaka  proTinoe 
uader  his  oharga  During  the  paat  two  years  no  less  than  six  journeys 
hsTe  been  taken  by  other  brethren  to  other  distant  districts,  to  examine, 
oounsel,  and  aid  their  backward  people.  Ere  long  it  is  hoped  that,  by  snch 
Tiaits,  the  influence  of  the  Mission  will  be  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the 

The  active  Christian  e&orta  described  in  these  reports,  may  well 
Bnggeat  to  the  mind  of  a  Madagascar  miaslonaiy  the  busy  scenes  by 
wludi  he  is  surrounded,  as  the  months  of  the  year  close  in.  When 
t^  kouthem  spring  begins  to  stir  the  waking  life  in  field  and  forest, 
snd  the  first  October  rains  have  softened  the  soil,  burnt  hard  by  the  strong 
winds }  when  the  forest  puts  forth  its  tender  leaf,  and  the  brown  hills  grow 
gtoon  with  the  new  grass ;  the  mass,  of  the  people,  of  all  ranks,  go  forth  to 
till  the  fields  from  which,  year  after  year,  so  large  a  portion  of  their  sus- 
tenaitce  is  derived.  Over  the  wide  level  of  Imerina,  in  the  sheltered 
TiUeys  around  its  borders,  upon  the  oountleBS  terraces  of  the  Betstleo  hiUB 
from  mom  till  eve,  the  strong-armed  husbandmen,  with  their  iron  spade, 
throw  the  huge  clods  open  to  the  cur,  then  turn  the  bubbling  runnels  over 
field,  and  slope,  and  terrace,  till  the  earth  grows  soft  and  spongy  and  level, 
such  as  the  rice-plant  loves.  Meanwhile,  in  their  gay  nursery,  the  seedling 
plants,  thick  clustered  together,  have  been  growing  strong  and  green  ;  and 
at  length  the  village  households,  men,  women,  and  children,  oairy  fc^h 
the  little  bundles  of  shoots,  and  plant  them  in  merry  haste  over  every  field 
aad  every  terraced  hill ;  and  make  holiday  together ;  then  leave  the  fidds 
to  rasL  And  when  the  tropic  rains  have  foUen,  and  the  fountains  run 
with  music  j  when  tiie  thunder  peala  among  the  r«d  hills,  and  the  shapdy 
fields  are  fiooded  to  the  taH,  the  feathery  ear  hangs  forth  its  preneu 
gtains  a  hundred  and  fifty  fbld,  and  in  their  quiet  resting^ilaoea  the  pei^ 
wait  tiU  the  full  com  is  golden  in  the  sun ;  dod's  barvast-gift,  to  aatii^ 
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thedeeire  of  STer;  living  tbing,  Tkus  busy  and  pleasant  is  the  «aniest 
life  in  the  young  churcli  of  Madagascar ;  so  bright  and  green  and  fur  is  tha 
garden  of  the  Lord  now  cuUivatod  widely  in  the  houIb  of  its  simple  pea^o. 
In  the  many  Sabbath  congregations  scattered  over  the  land  the  cry  ii 
heard :  Break  up  the  &Uow  ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord.  In 
the  hundreds  of  echoola,  in  the  hearts  of  old  and  young,  the  fair  plant  of 
rightcouaness  and  knowledge  and  faith  is  being  nonriahed  and  atrengihoisd. 
It  was  in  the  rude  days  of  ignorance  that  the  first  labourers  went  forth  ta 
till  and  dig  and  sow.  Rough  and  bard  was  their  toil ;  but  they  sowed 
good  seed  in  the  Master's  field.  It  was  nurtured  in  dark  times.  Fire, 
storm,  and  tempest  fell  upon  it ;  in  all  but  hidden  comers  it  was  tromjJed 
down  or  swept  away.  But  the  stormy  time  has  passed.  Peace,  order, 
union,  have  come  again.  Stayed  are  the  cruel  wars ;  the  feudal  rule  haa 
softened ;  the  desolated  villages  are  refilled  ;  in  every  market-place  aj^tears 
the  old  man  stooping  with  his  ataflf  for  very  age  ;  while  the  streets  of  the 
cities  are  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  midst  thereof  A  multitude 
of  willing  workers,  dissatisfied  except  with  the  best,  are  toilii^  in  the 
fruitful  fiold  ;  and  busy  hours  in  churches,  schools,  and  dosses,  in  vi^ts 
to  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  the  neglected,  are  nurturing  the  plant  of  grace 
wd  giving  it  fair  play.  As  we  contemplate  this  scone  of  healthy,  holy 
service,  involuntarily  we  take  up  the  old  words — "  Lord,  Thou  hast  beea 
fivourablo  to  Thy  land  :  Thou  host  brought  back  the  captivity  of  Stuxib." 
"  Break  forth  into  joy :  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusaloni ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  His  people,  He  bath  redeemed  Jeiusalem." 
"Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  Thy  land  :  Thou  shalt  call  Thy  wnlls 
salvation,  and  Thy  gates  pr^se."  "  Israel  shall  blossom  and  had  and  fill 
the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit."  While  English  ministerB  and  natira 
workers  teach  and  visit,  preach  and  pray;  while  old  and  youi^  '>PP^ 
steadily  the  new  lessons  patiently  pressed  upon  them,  the  whole  comma- 
oity,  though  children  in  the  faith,  are  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  kncnr- 
ledgo  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Instruct  them  still,  and  gm 
them  time  ;  and  "  Ho  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  them  shall  p 
H  until  the  day  of  Jeans  Christ." 

"  Por  the  Lord  out  Ood  ahall  come, 
And  dukll  iako  B,U  harreM  bcoie ; 
From  His  field  thall  in  Out  day 
All  offencM  pur^  amy ; 
Oive  Hia  angels  durge  at  laet 
In  the  fire  the  tarw  toosit; 
But  the  fruitful  ean  to  abav. 
In  His  gamer  erermore,"  ,-,  ^ ,  ,^^j  ^  GoOqIc 
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Tas  UissiuK  IN  India. 


For  a  long  series  of  youa  a  nucoes^ioa  of  miesiouaiiea  and  n&tire  enui- 
gsliats  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Bengal,  in  oities  and  in 
Tillages,  in  speoial  buildings,  under  trees,  and  by  the  roadjsid& 

The  painful  fhmine  wbiolk  haa  no-v  prevailed  for  Beveral  montlu  in  Sontli 
and  Central  India  has  neoeoaarily  occupied  the  best  atteoUoD  of  the  Indiu 
Goverament  and  the  thoughtful  care  of  its  most  able  and  humane  officera. 
Many  of  our  own  co&verta  are  involved  in  it  with  their  neigfabours,  and  are 
doing  their  share  not  only  in  bearing  it  themielves,  but  in  hoping  others 
in  their  great  need. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  siguB  of  advance  in  the  Travanoore  Misuon,  la 
the  eBtablishment  of  a  Union  among  the  churches  for  the  purpose  of 
mntual  counsel  and  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom  aaumg  their  heathao 
couutrymen.  This  0Dion  has  now  taken  the  form  of  a  church  council 
The  members  of  tlie  council  are  the  eleven  orduned  native  paston,  and 
representatives  fVom  each  district,  annually  elected  by  its  churches.  In 
recent  years  four  such  Unions  hare  been  formed  amongst  the  churches  of 
the  Society  in  British  Guiana,  in  the  Cwpe  Colony,  in  Madagascar,  mi 
in  Travancore.  These  assooiationa  are  not  only  a  proof  of  progress,  bat 
are  th^nselves  an  additional  and  valuable  instrument  of  promoting  progress 
to  higher  degrees. 

New  GniMBA. 
In  New  Guinea  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  very  great  trial,  though  in 
the  earlier,  the  Pi4;)usji  branch  of  the  mission,  decided  progress  has  heeo 
made.  The  eleven  idands  in  Torres  Struts  are  still  occupied  by  the  native 
missionaries,  tnth  ths  two  stations  on  the  mainland ;  and  as  the  station  at 
Somaraet  has  become  more  exposed  to  danger,  Mr.  Macfarlane  has  nov 
settled  on  Murray  Island,  in  the  midst  of  these  scattered  settlements. 
Fearing  that  their  teachers  were  going  to  be  removed,  the  people  of  Saibei 
and  Katau  oame  iit  large  numbers  as  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Mao&rlan^ 
begging  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain.  On  Damley  Island  the 
same  request  was  uciged;  and  great  was  the  satis&otion  fait  when  its 
pc<^le  found  their  wishes- agreed  to.  The  mission  on  these  islands  is  <Hi]y 
four  years  old,  but  the  ohange  in  the  haUU  of  the  people  is  already  gre».t 
Amongst  otben,  Sgoor  D'Albertis,  the  Italian  naturalist,  bears  testimony 
to  the  beneficial  action  qf  the  native  teaching,  and  says  that  "  the  Lraidon 
Missionaiy  Society  may  be  proud  of  two  sudi  teachers  as  Ella  and  Loobst, 
who  are  eminently  qualified  to  rdbrm  the  wild  tribes,  and  to  prqtare  tb« 
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groQiid  for  future  settlflineaits."  On  the  2lBt  of  August  last,  barely  two 
years  from  the  date  of  her  first  arrival  at  Cape  Tork,  the  Slleng(nean 
completed  her  sixteenth  voyage  among  the  Society's  st&tiona  in  Torres 
Straits.  Being  veiy  much  ont  of  condition  she  has  been  sent  to  Sydney 
for  thorough  repair,  snd  it  is  hoped  that  she  ^ill  be  ready  for  sorvice  in 
June.  The  mission  on  ^e  eastern  side  of  the  Papuan  Oulf,  and  on  the 
Bon^i  &ce  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Otiinea,  has  not  prospered,  but 
has  been  called  to  suffer  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yale  Island,  a  sa.Tage  tribe  from  the  interioa  snddenly  attacked  and  killed  - 
Dr.  James  and  Ur.  Thomgren,  who  were  Tisiting  that  coast  as  naturalists, 
and  placed  the  lives  of  the  native  teachers  in  danger.  The  memberB  of 
the  mis»on  at  Port  Uoresby  having  been  decimated  by  disease,  the  mission 
family  was  removed  to  Cape  York  and  Sydney.  Regarding  the  results  of 
his  recent  visit  and  of  the  work  which  he  carried  on  in  Eastern  New 
Guinea  for  two  yeois,  Mr.  Lawes  writes  in  very  hopeful  terms. 

Dr.  Unllens  referred  to  the  work  going  on  in  Afrioa,  and  thus 
concluded  : — "  The  children  of  the  £^yptian  fellah  lisp  the  name 
of  Jesns  ;  the  scholars  of  our  Hottentot  schools,  with  wondrous 
harmony,  sing  the  Saviour's  praise.  Zulus  and  Kafirs,  Basutos  and 
Beohuanas,  have  gathered  into  Christiau  churches  and  read  in  their 
own  t<nigue  tiie  wondrous  Word  of  God.  No  superstition  is  strong  enough 
to  withstand  His  truth ;  no  condition  is  too  d^raded  to  be  reached  by  His 
forgiving  and  healing  power.  None  are  too  vile  for  them  to  purify  and 
save.  Come,  then,  to  His  feet,  ye  nations  and  people,  dwellers  in  these 
new  lands.  We  seek  not  your  gold  and  diamonds,  your  ivory  and  pearl. 
'We  soak  not  yours,  bat  you,'  Ye  are  youreelves  the  jewels,  long  hidden 
in  the  mine,  discovered  and  revealed  at  last,  to  be  polished  by  His  tender 
BkiU  and  care,  to  brighteu  in  the  light  of  His  gracious  smile,  to  be  worn 
for  ever  on  His  heart.  Come,  listen  to  His  loving  words.  '  The  year  of 
Hy  redeemed  is  come.'  Long  have  you  suffered  latterly  at  the  hands  of 
cruel  and  wicked  men.  Phomician  and  Arab,  Tnrk  and  Egyptian,  nativ9 
prince  and  native  conqueror,  have  harassed,  and  enslaved,  and  destjroyed 
you.  But  their  day  is  over ;  their  system  of  slavery  is  doomed.  '  Right- 
eousness is  the  girdle  of  Hie  loins,  and  faithfaloess  the  girdle  of  His  reins. 
He  has  waited  long ;  He  has  wept  over  your  sorrows ;  but  His  day  has 
come.  No  enemies  can  resist  His  will.  In  the  fbce  of  tdl  powers,  hi  the 
earth  and  under  it,  He  says  *  Ye  are  mine  ,-*  'Who  is  there  that  shall  plack 
you  out  of  Mine  hand  1'  And  if  you  ask  in  wonder,  Who  is^tbis  Strang 
Redeemer — Lord  of  heaven  and  Lord  of  earth }  He  gives  yon  this  as 
answer, '  It  is  I  who  speak  in  righteousness :  Mighty  to  save.' " 
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THE  FIRST  RESOLUTION. 

"  That  the  report,  passages  of  which  have  now  been  read,  be  adopted; 
and  that  it  be  publiahed  and  circulated  among  the  memberB  of  the  Society. 
That  this  meeting  joins  the  Directors  in  thanking  God  for  the  great  jao- 
gress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  care  of  native  churclm 
hj  native  pastors ;  for  the  ateady  progresB  of  the  work  in  India ;  and  for 
the  spocial  bleasing  which  has  rested  npon  the  mission  in  China  during  tha 
past  year." 

The  Rev.  W.  M:  Stath&u  said : — 

"If  there  is  one  thing  more 
interesting  than  another  in  the  work 
of  this  Society,  it  is  the  vide  and  oom- 
prehensiTe  view  we  are  taking  of  tb9 
mission-field.  We  are  not  now  so 
often  oeonpied  in  looking  at  the 
portraits  of  some  converts  either  in 
the  Soatit  Sena  or  in  India,  whose 
Ukeneseee  hang  in  the  ohambws  of 
the  palace  of  the  Orent  Eii^c ;  we  are 
not  so  mnob  oeonpied  with  individnal 
meo,  however  starUing  their  conver- 
sion,  or  however  interesting  their 
history;  hat  we  are  going  up  to  the 
watoh-towfffs  of  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  looking  all 
round  Hia  wide  grounds,  and  seeing 
that  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  there 
is  the  aalvatioa  of  the  Ziord.  And  I 
think  the  rep<»t  whioh  you  have 
heard  partly,  you  will  he  inclined  to 
read  thoroughly,  if  you  will  ^ve  it 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Mr.  Bpur- 
geon  said  the  other  night  when  he  was 
troabled  with  that  disease  that  is  now 
faehionably  oalled  insomnia,  and  oould 
not  sleep,  he  read  reports.  Now  let 
me  assoTS  yon,  &om  my  own  ezperi- 
enoe,  that  I  have  read  what  you  have 


truth  which  makes  ua  not  almd  to 
bring  it  before  an  intelligent  audimw 
of  the  praaent  day.  Ton  will  set  that 
it  ia  intended  to  be  *  pabliidied,'  and 
intended  to  be  '  circulated  ' — an 
hoDonr  that  does  not  belong  to  emy 
book.  We  are  not  living  in  an  ig»  of 
satirists,  we  have  not  to  defend  oot- 
eelves  agamat  the  keen  satire  of  Sydnsy 
Snuth,  nor  even  the  more  cruel  soom 
of  others  who  were  his  oontemporams. 
If  we  are  living  in  anything,  we  tm 
living,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  an  age 
ofoynioism.  Bat  I  most  aay,  lookiag 
abroad,  it  is  gxatUying  to  feel  that 
there  is  an  audience  outside  us  to-dsy, 
oomposed  of  men  of  many  churches, 
thinkers  who  are  waking  up  to  the 
consoionsiiess  that  what  Lord  North- 
brook  has  said  is  true,  that  after  all 
the  interests  of  Uritaia  in  India  ate 
not  those  of  a  mere  military  power ; 
that  if  you  want  to  hold  India  yoa 
must  not  hold  her  by  the  throat,  hut 
you  must  hold  her  by  the  heart. 
Fifty  years  ago  my  faiher  was  in 
India.  At  that  time  the  Oovernmant 
of  the  country  was  very  jealous  of  any 
interfbrenoe  with  idolatry,  or  with  fta 
heard,  and  that  last  night,  anticipating     deUoate  ottentiona  that  the  keotbaB 


the  partial  pleasure  and  partial  agony 
of  thia  servioe,  I  read  the  report,  but  I 
did  not  go  to  sleep,  for,  do  let  me  say 
that  the  report  itself  is  truth  set  to 
muno.  It  is  fbroibly  stated,  dearly 
written,  abflndantly  iUustratod,  and, 
above  all,  it  haa  in  it  that  ring  .of 


thnr  gods.  Ibey  mnat  be 
oruahed  under  JnggemaaVa  whssi 
without,  at  all  events,  any  intarfsrenee 
from  us,  and,  worst  of  all,  onr  own 
military  had  to  ■wl'Wf"  to  the  prooss- 
aiona  that  .want  to  the  gnat  idol 
festival.     Bat«iiii  Qovarnmant  imtat 
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the  great  leeaon  that,  after  all,  it  was 
Bot  hf  pfttroniaing  their  Tices,  but  by 
Blinding  by  the  groat  principle*  of 
etenuJ  trnth  that  the  Empire  of  India 
TM  to  be  preserved.  I  remember  my 
&ther  hod  a  sacred  tree  which  orer- 
linng  his  componnd,  bo  th&t  the 
biKiiclies  preveiited  egress,  and  he 
broke  e  branoh  off.  The  fakit  vho 
kept  tho  tree,  ^th  a  beaatifnl  monkey 
idol  at  the  top,  objeoted,  and  eaid  ha 
VDuld  call  in  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany to  banish  my  faOier  from  India 
if  he  twigged  off  another  branch  of  the 
tree.  The  Company  then  would  have 
banished  him  from  India,  and  he 
went  through  the  dolioate  process  of 
pntting  a  few  ropes  underneath  the 
branohee,  and  so  tying  them  up  that 
the  sacred  tree  might  not  be  broken, 
and  that  the  Honourable  Company 
might  not  hare  to  banish  him  firom 
hia  work  in  India.  Bat  what  changes 
have  token  plaoe  since  that  time.  Ky 
father,  again  and  again,  saw  Suttee- 
ism,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  ha 


Thb  FoBmoK  MiaaioMABT. 

It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Mullens'  report  is  touched  with  a  little  too  much 
enthusiasm.  It  ia  even  said  that  we  are  enthusiastic  in  our  work.  I  hope 
ve  are.  I  dread  to  meet  with  people  to  whom  everything  is  patte,  and  who 
ore  never  interested  in  anything.  If  it  be  touched  with  enthusiasm  I  think 
we  may  leam  fix>m  the  report  that  after  all  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard, 
cold,  difficult  work  that  can  be  done  by  enthusiastic  m^n. 

"  It  needs  a  great  deal  of  enthusioBm  under  banyan  trees,  or  occupied  in 
to  nt  down  by  the  banks  of  the  Zam-      doing  that  which  may  be  printed  in 


spoke  to  a  beautiful  woman  about  to 
bum  with  her  husband,  from  his  right 
hand  in  that  crowd  was  taken  her 
young  boy,  and  in  his  hsnd  was 
placed  the  torch  that  lighted  the 
liquid  ghee  by  which  his  mother  was 
to  be  oonsumad  with  her  departed 
husband.  These  were  the  tales  told 
on  these  platfbrois  &&j  years  ago. 
We  oannot  publish  all  these  things  in 
reports  now,  but  whst  we  have  to  look 
back  upon  is  not  merely  the  aotoal 
OMiversions,  but  the  change  in  public 
sentiment  that  has  token  place  all 
over  India.  And  allow  me  to  netioe 
this,  that  if  you  wish  to  leam  a  truth 
from  it  in  this  day,  when  all  your 
thcnghtA  are  so  stirred  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  East  it  will 
be  this  lesson — that  a  Oovemment  is 
not  strong,  and  never  will  be  strong, 
by  ironclads  and  merely  military 
power,  but  is  strong  only  in  inde- 
feasible princii^  of  righteousness, 
justioe,  and  of  truth." 


b«n  and  translate  the  Word  of  God 
into  the  Bechnana  language.  If  yon 
vont  lo  oool  a  student's  enthusiaBm 
when  he  &ist  goes  to  ooUege,  when  he 


photographs.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  pro- 
gress in  one  sphere,  who  should  da  the 
mest,  I  mean  the  work  of  translating 


Tuts,  perhaps,  to  rash  out  into  the  Ood's  Word,  and  of  coming  into  con- 

viiwjard,  give  him  a  year's  doss  of  taot  with  the  higher  thought  of  India. 

Hat»ew,  and  it  soon  testa  what  are  For  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing 

the  powers  within  him.     In  reading  with  India.     You  may  deal  with  it  in 

ihU  retort  yon  will  leam  that  yooc  the    dark,    cold,    narrow    spirit    of 

nusgumorias  are  not  always  preaching  TertuUian,  in  the  sjuit  of  the  o(dd 
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Latin  of  the  Weat;  you  ma^  be 
exclualTa  in  your  teaching,  and  abnt 
oat  the  cays  of  truth,  and  light  that  ore 
in  all  her  history ;  oc  you  roay  deal 
irith  it  in  the  mora  be^^utiful  spirit  of 
Origan  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
the  Doblei  and  better  genius  of 
Greece,  a  philosophy  that  nnderstood 
that  there  wu  truth  in  all  these 
Fyefems,  and  that  wherever  there  vas 
truth  there  was  a  preparation  for  the 
gloriona  Qoepel  of  the  grace  of  Qod. 
That  which  makes  us  powerful  in 
India  is  this — that  whilst  there  is  still 
the  old  Vedic-root  of  pantheism 
running  through  all  ita  teaohiags,  we 
go  with  Hia  Qoepel  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Bedemption,  and,  thank  Qod, 
of  the  Besumotion,  too.  Lot  meeay 
this,  that  the  study  of  the  history  of 
India  need  not  make  you  think  for 
one  moment  that  there  is  any  falling 
off&omthe  glorious  Ooapel  that  has 
been  preached  there  for  years.  Why, 
long  before  Chonder  Sen  rose  np  there 
was  another  very  mnoh  like  him; 
befora  the  Brahma  Somaj  there  was  a 
teacher  of  the  some  tendency,  Bammo- 
han  Boy,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yeaiB  before.  But  do  not  forget  this 
—that  if  Theodore  Parkerism  and 
Emersonianism  have  Dot  ooaverted 
America,  you  need  not  be  afraid  that 


mere  theism  or  deism  will  eror  eon- 
Tert  India.  It  has  been  tried,  and 
has  failed.  We  may  sympathiae  with 
brave,  liberal,  and  noble  men;  bat  we 
say  still,  with  all  our  heart,  that  this 
report  of  the  history  of  the  Ooapel  in 
India  and  in  China  tt^aches  us  anev 
and  aaew,  '  Other  foundation  oan  no 
man  lay  save  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus    Christ,'  You    may    have 

beautiful  jasper,  beautiful  pearb  of 
morality,  beautiful  epodmens  of 
patieuoe  and  enduranoe,  but  defiend 
upon  it  it  is  only  in  Him.  who  is  the 
brightness  of  His  Father's  glory  and 
the  express  image  of  Hie  person,  it  is 
only  in  the  teaohiog  of  the  living', 
personal,  incarnate  God,  that  jaa  can 
meet  the  illuaiveness  and  deception  oF 
that  Indian  teaohing,  where  eree 
their  330  millions  of  gods  aie  going 
through  a  process  of  gradual  extinC' 
tion,  and  where  despair  of  hoinui 
nature  is  the  ourse  of  all  their  teach* 
ing.  We  go  with  two  great  revela- 
tions—a personal  Qod  incarnate  b 
JesQS  Christ,  and  we  go  to  teach  them, 
as  we  think,  the  grandeur  of  bumaoitf , 
the  value  of  the  immortal  soul,  and 
that  this  Qospel  is  to  them,  19  it  lua 
beento  allnations,  "  thspoKt..  ?f  Qod 
unto  salvation  to  Breiyoui;  Qui 
believeth." 


Natitx  AobnOt. 
"  A  great  deal  is  said  in  ibis  report  about  the  work  of  native  preadicn. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  tJiat  we  should  fare  very  badly  if  we  had  to  hear  s 
sermoa  in  Welsh  evety  other  Sunday,  and  sermonB  in  Scotch  on  the  intn- 
mediate  ones.  If  yoii  want  the  Oospol  to  tell  well  on  a  man  it  must  bs 
thraugh  native  teacbers  and  pastors. 


"Gbd  turns  troth  into  life,  but  you 
cannot  turn  truth  into  life  except  it 
oomea  through  the  ocmaoience,  intel- 
lect, and  heart  of  liTing  men ;  and  X 
do  oongratnlate  Dr.  UaUflns  that  ha 
baa  been  enabled  to  tall  ns  of  this  ia- 
erewe  of  native  paatMS,  and<rf  native 


teachers.  We  have  Isamt  that  we  cu 
trust  them,  their  hononr,  fidelity,  ud 
heroism.  Never  forget  that  thw 
netivB  preadkers  have  given  dowv  "f 
UMutyra  fbr  the  Ooipel  of  Jens 
Ohiisk  And  will  yon  permit  me  b) 
say,  if  I  notioethsBhif^iyofiB'At^ 
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I  qwak  of  the  heroism  of  these  natiTe 
teaohan  ftnd  pftaton,  I  would  here, 
with  the  deepest  hnmititf,  refer  to  the 
chtraby  of  women.  We  too  often 
ToTget  them,  even  in  our  homes ;  we 
of'on  lake  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
3.] !  the  honour.  Who  shall  fi>rget  (not 
tha  Lord  who  redeemed  n^),  who  ahalV 
fur^-et  the  heroism  of  the  wives  of 
micuonaries?  Thoj  hare  stood  by 
uu^n  when  there  has  been  nans  elsQ 
ii  inspiie  them,  and  their  faith  has 
helped  to  koGp  alive  the  flame  of  their 
huibaads'  devotion  when  there  haa 
Icua  livtle  to  stir  them ;  when  fUth  hoa 
Icon  like  a  dead  and  idle  banner  un- 
itirred  by  any  wind,  it  has  been  the 
Tnman'a  devotion  that  haa  once  more 
quickened  the  dormant  life.  And  Z 
refer  with  eepecial  tenderness  here  to 
tkodrathof  one  of  those  youDg  ladies 
—I  prefer  the  word  'young  woman,' 
oxou'o  ni»— 'Wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife  ? '    I  do 


not  want  to  alter  it  to  '  lady.'  Well, 
yon  remember  that  touohiog  service  at 
the  Uisiiun  House  ten  months  ago  in 
the  very  commencement  of  that  work, 
and  how,  after  a  a  few  months'  labonr, 
one  of  those  devoted  women,  is  h«r 
mission  of  .Tneroy,  fell,  and  has 
passed  through  the  mystery  of  the  Isat 
sleep.  Remembering  this,  one  feela 
aoriously  tempted,  in  view  of  our  need, 
to  quote  those  words  ; — 

'  Tbaf  toralj  hsve  no  need  of  jon, 
la  (be  place  whareyait  Aro  goinar; 
Earth  iaa  id  HDgris  all  too  fflv. 
And  henvan  It  urnQaviDg.' 

Bat  the  Haater  knows  best,  and  we 
can  only  hope  and  t>elieve  t'nat,  as 
there  were  successors  to  our  fathers 
who  have  onterod  into  their  rest,  so 
thero  will  bo  still  Christian  women  in 
our  churches  who  will  bo  brave 
enough  to  take  up  the  weapons  that 
have  been  held  by  the  wounded,  and 
grasped  by  the  dying. 

TsAiHiHa  OF  Converts. 

"  There  was  one  other  point  referred  to  in  the  report  that  wns  not  read, 
and  which  you  will  read,  aud  that  is,  that  ii  spirit  of  utilitarianism  secma 
to  have  comu  over  some  of  these  people  witii  whom  the  missionaries  have- 
to  deal  with  legard  to  their  old  idolatries. 

"  Dr.  Mullens  read  at  the  Uission  than  it  is  to  keep  them,  and  to  build 
lloiue  that  tbey  had  taken  some  of 
their  tng  idole,  and  made  them  into 
stain  and  banisters.  That  is  utili- 
tarianism.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ntake  rather  a  rough  application  of 
Tennyson— *  Witlking  over  stepping- 
stones  of  our  dead  selves  np  to  higher 
things.'  Ijut,  u.t  tho  came  tim«,  we  do 
not  want  any  ha^ty  sooin  in  this 
respect ;  we  do  not  want  a  mere  ox- 
ultation  at  thedealrdctionof  theidole. 
There  wds  a  touch  in  that  report  that 
afttt  all  brought  a  living  truth  homo 
to  my  heart,  and  it  was  this— that 
the  probalian  that  oomea  after  thsir 
eonvsraion  i*  a  very  lerioua  thing.  Sr. 
UoUans  aays  it  is  easier  to  wia  them 


them  up.  Do  not  let  us  always  he 
looking  for  hasty  results.  Mr.  Buskin 
aaya  very  beautifully  in  one  of  hia 
writings— and  though  we  may  not' 
agree  with  all  that  he  says,  still  there 
is  no  man  who  can  ever  write  Engfislt 
as  he  doea— he  siya  in  one  of  his  booki 
that  the  length  of  time  between  tiw- 
planting  of  the  seed  and  the  raising  of 
the  crop  is  generally  connected  wiUi 
the  ripenese  and  the  folnes)  of  the 
fruits,  and  that  jast  in  proportion  at 
yon  ean  plaoe  yonr  end  ahead  of  yon 
and  yeur  desires,  and  patiently  watoh 
fin  it,  BO  will  be  the  completeness  of 
yonr  reward.  I  love  to  think  of  that 
when  we  honour  those  who  have  gm"* 
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before  ua— to  lemember  this,  that  the  preparation  is  related  to  the  Uv  of 

law  of  prepantticiii  it  gtinenlly  related  dontion,  wby  Bhonld  we  griere  oru 

to  the  law  of  duration.    A  mTiihroom  a  preparation  when  the  remit  is  to  be 

will  Bpriog  up  in  a  night,  but  an  oak,  the  winning  of  the  world  for  Ood  &nd 

that  monarch  of  the  centoiiea,  must  the  eternal  victoiy  of  the  Chnrch  ot 

take  long  years ;  and  if  that  law  of  JesOB  Christ  P  " 

Pboobess  in  China. 

"  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  talk  very  mnoh  about  China.  There  it  in 
old  proverb, '  Do  not  talk  Arabic  in  the  house  of  a  Moor ; '  and  it  is  a 
good  proverb.  There  are  gentlemen  connected  with  the  mission  in  China 
who  would  think  I  was  doing  that  if  I  was  to  say  much  about  it.  It  doei 
not  seem  possible  we  can  have  gained  all  that  Dr.  Uullens  speaks  of  in 
this  report  with  the  little  time  we  have  had. 

"  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  that     preaching  in  India  narrow  doctnoes, 


noble-hearted  mac,  Xarier,  stood  in 
£ront  of  her  closed  gates,  and  cried  out 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  '  Oh, 
rook,  rock,  when  wilt  thou  open  P ' 
but  now  all  her  gates,  all  her  walls,  are 
open  to  OS.  And  I  am  sure  we  rejoice 
in  the  testimony  of  this  report  with 
regard  to  the  medical  mission,  and 
with  regard  to  that  broad  spirit  which 
ohoracterises   the  statements 


or  speaking  hard  things.  I  say  that 
out  of  honoac  to  them,  because  I  vu 
reading  over  some  things  that  my 
father  wrote  fifty  years  ago,  dialcgnet 
with  Brahmins  and  so  on,  and  tlie 
question  of  what  came  of  tb^  sn- 
cestora  was  sure  to  come  up  in  sll 
these  disousdons :  and  than  the  mis- 
sionaries sud  as  much  as  you  can  wf 
now,  and  you  can  say  no  more,  '  Shall 


raport  concerning  the  advance  of  the     not  the  Judge  of  all  the  eaitb  do 


<jh>sper  in  Ohins.  Perhaps  it 
most  difficult  work  we  have  under- 
taken. I  remember  how  Dr.  Legge 
laughed  when  somebody  talked  on 
tbis  platform  of  '  barbaric  China ' — 
China,  with  all  h«c  magnificent  col- 
leges and  seats  of  learning.  We  know 
very  well  that  Creoles  are  moreim. 
ptesoonable  than  Chinese ;  bat  at  the 
same  time  we  are  beginning  to  reap 
ear  reward.  There  is  an  awaiting 
harvest  there,  and  the  most  enoouiag* 
ing  thing,  I  think,  in  this  report  is, 
that  we  are  learning  that  the  Qospelis 
gaining  tiiumphsin  the  oitaee  of  China, 
There  is  a  great  deal  said  now  about 
the  freedom  that  chaiaoteriees  our 
mission  work.  Z  wish  for  one  moment 
to  vindicRte  our  fathers.  Do  not  think 
thai  your  fathers  fifty  years  ago  went 


right  f '  So  much  for  them ;  they  htd 
their  clever  diseustions  just  u  Toa 
have  in  these  days.  They  could  stand 
opposite  Fort  William,  and  could  hau 
the  Mussulman  and  Chinamen  dry- 
ing, '  There  are  vary  many  gates  into 
Fort  William— there  is  a  hospital  gate, 
a  water  gate,  and  others ;  now,  Sahib, 
that  is  the  way.  Chinamen  get  in  at 
one  gate,  Musaulmen  in  at  the  other, 
and  Hindoos  in  at  the  other,'  '  YMi 
the  missionary  sud,  '  that  is  all  verf 
true,  bat  there  is  a  sentinel  at  eveif 
gate,  and  every  sentinel  has  the  Bsms 
watchword,  and  you  cannot  get  into  it 
without  that  watchword.'  '  Of  erary 
mune  under  heaven  there  is  noes 
whereby  we  can  be  Hved  but  Jesni 
Christ  and  Him  orudfied.' " 

DcillizedoyGOOQiC 
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FlNANOES. 

"j^nd  DOW,  one  word  about  men  and  monsj.  With  regard  to  money,  we 
us  to  be  oongratolated  that  when  other  aooieties  have  fallen  so  far  short, 
our  Society  has  done  remarkably  well  in  only  being  £3,000  or  £4,000  in 

debt 


"People  tallc  in  the  Gitf  of 
'cooking  a  balance,'  My  fiienda 
liere,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  White,  do 
not  do  that  aoii  of  thing;  fbrmyadfl 
know  eomething  about  that,  beoaiue  I 
wu  at  Quilt«r,  Ball,  and  Oompany*a 
before  I  went  to  college,  and  I  had  a 
little  oonfliot  ntne  twelve  years  ago 
vith  the  DirectoiB  about  money 
matten.  I  moat  eay  theae  accounts 
are  well  kept  in  oonnection  with  your 
Society  1  becanse,  after  all,  when  ladiee 
keep  accounts  there  is  a  little  diSl- 
colty.  Kow  anderfltaiid  what  I  mean 
—yon  mnet  be  fair  to  me — I  mean 
ladies  of  both  eezea.  I  have  read 
reporta  of  societies  which  do  not  give 
fou  a  very  clear  sort  of  manifestation 
of  the  accounts,  because  you  know  we 
sll  nsturally  like,  at  the  end  of  the 
T«ar,  to  see  a  sixpence,  or  a  shilling, 
or  a  ponnd  Ot  two,  on  the  right  side. 
I  will  not  go  into  any  of  the  philoaophy 
of  this  matter  this  morning;  sufQce  it 
to  aay  I  hold  it  to  be  ft  good  thing 
that  we  have  got  so  excellent  an 
Bccoontant  at  the  Mission  House.  I 
do  not  believe  in  legaoies ;  yon  do  not 
dia  fast  enough,  it  appears.  I  do  not 
rMly  believe  in  this— that  is,  I  do  not 
btlicre  in  depending  upon  them ;  and 
I  do  not  bdieve  so  mneh  in  the  man 


man  down  at  Bromptou  who  wanted 
to  insure  his  life  upon,  I  tiiink,  the 
proper  principle,  and  he  said,  '  I  will 
give  you  a  guinea  extra  as  long  as  I 
Uve.'  It  went  on  eo  that  the  last 
donation  I  received  from  his  hand  was 
twenty-six  guineas  for  the  London 
Mliesionary  Society,  for  he  had  given 
a  guinea  extra  every  year,  and  was 
none  the  poorer  for  it.  I  sometimes 
thought  he  did  not  like  to  drop  it, 
you  know— it  was  a  kind  of  insoiance ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  it  would  have  seemed  a 
very  solemn  thing  if  he  had  gone  iuto 
his  oloaet,  and  told  Ood  any  ysar  that 
he  could  not  afford  the  extra  guinea, 
I  only  say  this  because  I  do  want  to 
get  rid  of  that  guinea  system,  and  I 
do  beseech  those  of  you  who  are  able 
to  say,  '  As  long  as  God  increases  my 
strength  and  wealth  I  will  give  an 
extra  guinea  a  year  until  the  end  of 
my  life.'  That  would  bo  better  than 
all  your  legaoies.  Tou  cannot  help 
leaving  legacies,  but  yon  can,  by  a 
brave  determination,  g^ve  as  much  as 
you  can  to  Christ  while  you  live. 
When  Uartin  Luther  went  to  a 
monastery  and  found  its  funds  im- 
poveriahed,  he  said,  'How  is  thisP 
You  used  to  be  w«althy.  Since  I  was 
last  hero  two  guests  have  been  banishad 


who  cut  give  you  a  thousand  pounds      from  your  assembly.    You  banished 


ne,  and  Ood  has  banished  the  other. 
You  banished  date— ^yb;  and  God 
has  banished  doMur— it  shall  be  given 
unto  you,' " 


Arties  tiie  hand  is  closing  in  its  last 
gfvp,  as  I  do  in  the  man  who  gives 
vhatsver  he  can,  not  as  little  as  he 
dan  fin-  very  shame,  butas  much  as 
be  can  fbi  love-    I  had  an  did  gentle- 

Perbonal  Dedioatiok. 
"  With  r^ard  to  the  mission,  the  most  aatisfactoiy  thing  In  the  report  is 
thU—jou  OAQ  o(«nmaad,  to  a  large  extent,  annually,  an  inorease  of  wealthy 
W  yon  oannot  command  an  increase  of  men.  r  ,,   cs.AitHWlC 
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"  Ood  know*  the  hiding-plaoes  of 
gnM  knd  of  genius,  and  Ho  luis  been 
plmed  bo  give  yon  this  jeax  r  luga 
nuaber  of  atodeote  of  all  typae,  who 
ua  ptepkring  foe  the  vork  of  Uia  mis- 
uonarf.  Hay  Ood,  in  Hia  infinite 
gnoe,  touch  aome  heart*  wea  heis  in 
ttiii  room  this  morning,  who  shall 
■■f,  'Lotd,  here  amX;  tend  me  uto 
thia  work.'  Fifty  yeara  ago,  when 
1117  father  waa  learisg  India,  and 
when  the  miaaionaries  were  aaaembled 
together,  for,  as  yon  know,  it  was  a 
time  when  some  exoitement  was  taking 
place  aboot  theii  work  in  India,  there 
was  a  little  tremulouaneaa  on  the  part 
of  the  English  OoTsrnment,  and  they 
■aemed  to  think  much  of  the  work 
waa  failiBg.  In  their  gathering  there 
stood  up  a  missionary  mii^ster 
uoongat  Carey,  and  Penney,  and 
MawJitwiLn^  ajid  Ward,  and  men  who 
lutve  now  Altered  into  reat  and  into 
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another  anemUy,  and  thia  miawoiaif 
spoka  or  laad  to  them  these  wwdi, 
ehowing  timt,  at  all  areata,  he  m 
not  impatient  of  the  groat  naolt  :— 


Flee  fnun  the  ndde^nf  Iiutn  of  Bm  Aim; 
81  mlsht  I  *imr  Sia'a  msaUeritis  nfin  m 
And  £a  bitebt  eonklng  of  lbs  S«*iAr  biil[ 
Bat  oh,  too  bold  the  «tA;  Ittdblaatjiu*, 
la  dieMnt  afM  that  Mr  so««  appeal* ; 
En  Itiet  •ppetn  tluee  eyw  in  dut  mij  tlMp, 
Thta  tMuae  m  long,  a  deith-Ifke  elban  kx; . 
T<  LoS,  bafore  Ibit  Mriaoai  d^  •»*« 
Bator*  I  oeua  to  Uboor,  oeaea  to  live, 
Thragh   not  la   ma   tha  blaedn;  vaj  ti 

Ta  tea?er  all  laitk  ipgad  the  n.j  of  hNTCD,— 
Blill  OUT  I,  fcracloiu  Lord  of  lib  sad  Ugbt. 
Rnatoh  «iaa  loit  hfaUm  fcam  elvnel  ■!«», 
Pleat  the    Bret  <]hBrelL  npoo  soom  FifU 


Geie  on  Ite  1 

Uothai 

Othen 


r-eete  bnnehinK  Into  m 


And  1  ex^tiBK  view  the  dawntMnr, 
T&ontli  tli^  nij  hera  llu  foUw  uim  * 
day." 


REV.  W.  B.  COUSINS,  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

"  If;  lord,  ladies  and  gentlemeii, — I  riae  to  seoood  the  reaolation,  and 

without  further  preamble  I  propoao   to  lay  before  yon  some  short  and 

simple  statements  ns  to  the  prospects  and  prraent  position  of  our  work  in 

the  Island  of  l]!adagEscar. 

there  in  the  sky  of  our  misaiosuT 
•Dteipriaa.  Thera  ia,  first  of  all,  ttii 
fact  (a  fact  constantly  preamng  ifstU 
npon  our  attention]  that  in  IbdagasAr 
at  the  preaent  time  we  hare  «nch  a 
large  amount  of  merely  nomiiul 
Ohristianity.  Juat  remember,  vhto 
we  tall  yon  ttiat  37S,G0O  pe<^  •» 
■dhorenta  of  our  miaaion  idMadaga*c*r, 
that  these  people  oame  suddeady  inte 
Chiistf  •  Cauinih,  and,  tliai«foi«>  st^ 
and  again  are  we  staggered  by  thingi 
that  meet  ua  in  oat  attampta  to 
carry  to  them  the  bleasings  ef  t^* 
Qoapel  of  Jsana  Ouiet.  We  fiid, 
cspedaUy  in  ^osa  pUNi  ««*- 
what   distaot   ftom    the    ontm  o^ 


twelve  years'  absenoo,  it  ia  cheering  to 
aeetiie  enthuaiaamwhiohsnch  a  meet- 
ing as  thia  avokea.  It  is  pleasant  to 
st«nd  here  feeling  that  one  it  standing 
in  the  midst  of  frienda,  and  to  be  re- 
minded that  when  we  are  far  away  in 
onr  ^stant  spheres  of  labour,  thara 
-are  many  hearta  throbbing  with  in- 
.terest  in  our  work,  many  who  aympa- 
thiaa  with  ua  and  remember  na  at  the 
thrcme  of  the  Hearenly  Oraoe.  Toa 
will  ask  me,  Oien,  'What  are  the 
proepoeta  of  the  yroA  of  Qod  ia 
KadagaaaacF'  Oar  ontlook,  dear 
4indfl,  ia  not  an  nrndooded  o&e. 
There  are  olouds  that  gather  here  ud 
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miaJOTiitfy  operfttiooi,  that  m  many 
of  tliwe  Malagasy  Ohristians  hara 
beoomeao,  wttflj  beoaoseOliriBtiaaitj 
it  now  UiA  religion  of  tlifl  qnem  and 
of  her  court.  There  are  some  of  these 
people  who  speak  of  the  Sundky  as  ths 
Sibbath  of  the  Sonreign ;  they  Iuits  ' 
bften  kjioim  to  Bpenk  of  the  Bible 
u  the  qnMQ'e  property ;  they  eome- 
timw  oall  atteadance  upon  Divine 
worship  on  ths  Sunday,  an  act  of 
obedisnce  to  the  Ooveinnient.  These 
thiags  are  especially'  tme  in  our 
man  distant  stations.  And  then 
you  know  very  t^ell  that  again 
tni  again  in  Madagascar  ve  have 
bad  fban  lest  the  religion  of  Jaaos 
Christ  should  suffer  from    too    close 


an^allianoo  vitii  the  State.  It  wonld 
have  been  the  rimplest  arraagement 
in  the  worid  to  a  Malagasy  when  the 
queen  beoame  a  Ohristion  to  propose 
auoh  an  allianoe  at  once.  In  their  old 
days  the  Ualagaey  drew  no  iluiTp  dis- 
tinction between  thingn  sacred  and 
things  seoalar.  TheqiieenortbeHng, 
asitmightbe,'wasa  kind  of  high  priest. 
The  idols  Tere  some  of  them  called 
the  sacred  idola  of  the  Sovereign  ;  and 
thus,  vhftn  the  people  became  Cbris- 
fiana,  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
thing  fbr  thorn  to  ask  the  queen  to 
become  the  head  of  their  ohuvebes. 
The  queen  has  now  been  roignin  g  nine 
years,  and  we  thank  Ood  that  no  eoob 
alhanee  as  this  has  yet  been  formed." 


Other  Odstaoles. 


"There  is  another  thing,  too,  that  ever  and  anon  troubles  ua  in  our  mis- 
sioiory  labours.  It  is  that  the  people  are  still  so  BuspiciouB.  They  have 
known  us  now  for  fifty  yean,  and  yet  agtun  and  again  they  show  the  sus- 
piciousness of  their  nature. 


"  Hotoal  eonSdeaoe  is  a  thing 
wtnely  known  in  Uadagasoor,  not 
kaovn  at  all,  perhaps,  apart  from  the 
ioflneaae  of  the  Gospel,  and  now  and 
tbsD  Qiese  aaapioious  people  eee  danger 
Uin^tening  their  oonunonwealth  in 
UtUe  suspeoted  quartan.  Quite  re- 
t^ttf,  Mr  Bichardson  published  a 
bfioii.  It  is  oat  Malagasy  lapresenta- 
ti?e  at  the  English  hymn,  'From 
Oreenlsnd'sioymonntains.'  The  first 
T«ne  of  that  hymn  may  be  traaslated 
Kaewbat  as  followa  :— 
"  'Ok,  tprad  ThM,  (ladonl  8om 

6m  n  Tty  rlfitlal  Qmn* ; 
Oh,  fatdm  Lord,  and  take  Th«« 

Tba  itai  to  b*  Thlna  own.' 
All  very  nmple  to  ns  English 
CtiristiaiM,  hnt  to  the  Malagasy,  the 
eiviou  Sovereign  ma  none  other 
thsQ  QoMD  'notoria;    the  lightAa 


throne  was  to  be  set  up  in  Antana- 
narivo; and  we  were  asking  Queen 
^ctoria  to  oome  and  take  Madagascar 
to  be  her  own.  Yoa  see  Sioy  rmd  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  see  meanings  that 
we  never  intended,  The  hymn  had  to 
be  disused  fer  several  we«Ju  in  couse- 
quence  of  this  widespread  suspicion. 
Than,  agun,  when  you  think  of  our 
mission  work  in  Uadagasoar,  never, 
for  one  moment  forget  that  we  have 
then  a  strong  Jesuit  mission.  There 
are  some  sixty  agents  of  the  fioman 
OothoJio  Ohtttch  at  work  in  Madagas- 
car. We  know  the  tactics  of  these 
gentlemen  too  well  not  to  feel  anxious 
sometimes  when  we  sea  them  so 
strongly  entcenohed  in  our  very  midst. 
Audtiieu,  again,  if  time  allowed,  I  could 
tell  yoa  how  again  and  again  we  ai« 
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made  ead  by  saeiiig  fresh  oatbreAka 
of  tbe  atill  nnoonqaered  power  of  Ibe 
old  licentioasneBe  of  tbe  p«ople.  I 
could  tell  you  how  again  and  again 
we  are  troubled  by  the  cropping  up 
of  the  old  heatlien  aaperstitions ;  and 
I  could  tell  yon,  too,  how  fot  the  last 
few  yeata  we  have  been  greatly  dis- 
tnased  to  notice,  especially  among 
the  yonnger  memben  of  the  richer 
families  in  Uadagascar,  (t  growing 
love  of  etioDg  driok.  The  Malagaey, 
taken  as  a  whole,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
Horae,  are  a  sober  people,  and  notwith- 
standing the  atatement  I  now  feel  it 
right  to  make,  I  must  bear  testimony 
to  the  general  sobriety  of  Hie  common 
people;  but  we  have  noticed  with  great 
pun  that  this  is  not  the  oaae  among  the 
youngermembersofthe  richer  families, 
and  yet  theae  axe  the  men  to  whom  we 
ehoold  look  to  become  the  stateamen, 
the  goTemore,  and  the  jndgea  of  the 
fatore.  Ibeae,  then,  ace  aome  of 
the  oloade  that  gather  in  our  sky 
■a  we  work  for  fhe  good  of  the 
Ualagasy  people.  And  then  there  is 
another  thing  I  mnat  aay  to  you.  We 
hear  yery  often  of  the  aucceaa  of  the 
Qoapel  in  Madagascar.  I  love  to  tall 
what  Tictoriea  Christ's  Qospel  has 
won  in  that  ialand,  but  dismias 
from  your  mind  any  such  thought  oa 
this,  that  the  work  is  in  the  main 
aooomplished.  No;  I  often  think  that 
our  wco'k  iM  bat  well  begun.    All  that 


we  aeem  to  haye  dose  thus  &t  is  to 
place  the  light  in  a  few  central  pos' 
tiona.  Bo  you  aay,  are  then  not 
276,000  ChriatiansP  Well,  graLt  it; 
that  only  means  that  for  eteiy 
Christian  man  in  Uadagasoot  there  us 
still  some  ten  or  twelve  heathens. 
Qrant  it  that  the  Gospel  haa  been 
somewhat  firmly  eatabliahed  in  tte 
central  parte  of  the  ialand,  let  me  tell 
you  that  there  are  still  Tast  rpgious 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  Enioptu. 
There  are  eome  placea  eo  dark  that  ao 
ray  of  Christiaji  light  has  thoa  bi 
shone  upon  them.  No,  oar  work  is 
not  done;  it  is  only  bitly  besnn. 
Etcu  amongst  the  Christians  them- 
aelvea,  tow  much  hare  we  still  beToia 
m  ?  They  look  to  us  for  oil  ttieii 
higher  eduoation ;  they  look  to  ua  to 
snpply  their  literary  wants— we  mut 
be,  for  some  time  to  oome,  in.  the  luin 
their  bookmakers;  and,  abDTeBll,tlie; 
look  to  us  for  wise  Christian  comstil 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  mui; 
ohurohes  that  are  growing  up  n 
rapidly.  Ob,  friends  of  the  LradaD 
Missionary  Society,  1st  me  enM 
your  sympathies  and  yoorpiayenon 
behalf  of  the  missionaries  in  MiJa- 
gascor.  Ask  Ood  to  grant  us  moK 
of  the  spirit  of  our  U^tar,  so  tliat  va 
nuty  be  able  to  aay  the  right  vcri  at 
the  right  time  to  these  people,  fealiag 
the  perplerilieB  that  press  upon  ihtBi 
on  erery  aide.'' 


CONTR&Bie. 

"And  then  there  are  not  only  these  church  questions,  bat  how  many  ao<;iil 
questione  are  there  still  to  be  infloeaoed  by  the  power  of  Christianity. 

we  have  a  beaatiful  iUoatiation  of  Hm 
power  cf  the  Gospel.    These  aie  Inib 


"  Few  things  hare  so  pleased  me 
during  the  montha  I  haye  been 
England  as  to  notice  the  influence  of 
dmstianity  on  the  home  life.  In 
the  oultorej  the  kindliness,  tbe  purity, 
the  wise  control,  the  general  order 


that  have  i^>nuig  frran  a  Clniatiin 
root;  and  these  things,  deir  friudii 
are  too  often  oonapicuous  in  Mida- 
gasoar  by  theii  absence.     ~ 


that  we  And  in  a  Christian  houaehtM     frmts  that  hare  .■t^^J^OBUrrsU' 
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ud  Dutored.  And,  then,  again,  how 
maaj-  diffioultiea  do  ve  find  ariamg 
fiomtho  ralationB  of  the  aeiea.  "We 
ban  tacli  difflcnlty  to  moke  Uieae 
Malaguf  people  onderatuid  the  ba- 
oedneu  of  m&niage.  In  their  old 
timM  tha  grosaeat  Uoeaoo  prevailed, 
and  enn  marriage  itself,  though 
a^ovledged  to  aome  extent,  was^ut 
litUo  eeteenLed.  Ton  know  Uiat  yro 
in  Boglud  apeak  of  tha  mamage-tie. 
Wall,  to  the  Ualagasy  people  there 
▼u  no  tie.  l^ej  have  an  old  proTerb 
tl»t  aaja,  <  Uuriage  is  not  tied  in  a 
tut  knot,  bat  in  a  slip  knot,  so  that 
it  may  be  readily  undone ; '  and  most 
onuutBattjr  do  thej  carry  thia  out. 
Whan  ft  man  in  Uadagaeoar — that 
i^  a  nan  not  in  a  Christian  church 
~viBheB  to  diToroe  his  vife,  ha  has 
bat  to  eay  a  few  worda.  Ho  has 
DO  tronble  to  gather  together  a  large 
Wj  of  oTtdenoa.  He  has  not  to  go 
t«fore  the  judge  of  the  Dirorce  Court, 
or  sQj-thing  of  that  kind.  He  has 
smply  to  say  to  hia  vife,  *  Uadam,  I 
Unnk  you.'  He  politely  thanks  her 
tot  past  sarvioee,  and  sends  her  about 
lier  boiinaaa.  Among  a  people  hold- 
ing maniage  thna  lightly,  you  will  not 
wonder  when  I  tall  you  that  difScoItiea 
otthiselaas  are  constantly  occnrring, 
ud  causing  ub  no  little  tronble- 
I  triah  I  could  tell  you  that  alaTery 
iud  been  swept  away  from  Uada- 
guoar;  but  sooh  is  not  the  case.  Only 
H  little  time  ago,  dtortly  before  I  left 
tha  island,  there  was  groat  excite- 
Dwnt  among  the  people  because  it  was 
■aid  that  Qaeea  Yidoria  wa»  ooming 
vith  a  laige  nnmber  of  aoldiera  to  set 
tm  the  alaree,  The  passiona  of  the 
people  were  strongly  excited  by  the 
preralsace  of  tiieee  reports.  Some  of 
&  people  eaid  they  wonld  raither  tfant 
the  ataeeteof  Antanaoariro  should  run 
with  blood  than  (hat  the  elaToa  ahonld 
bant  free.     Ihua  tar  the  ooneinanoe 


of  our  native  oonTorts  dooJ  not  testify 
very  strongly  to  the  injustice  and 
iniquity  of  slavery.  While  this  great 
excitement  was  existing  in  the  country 
one  of  our  native  preachers  went  ont 
to  preach  on  a  Sunday  moining ;  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  a  native  woman 
rather  well  to  do  oame  to  him  and 
said,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
reports  about  slavery;  are  they  correct?' 
Qe  said,  <I  am  unable  to  atate  ezaotly 
what  degree  of  truth  attaches  to  tbem, 
hut  they  are  widely  spread,  and  pro- 
bably there  is  something  in  them.' 
'  Well,'  eaid  the  old  lady,  '  there  are 
two  things  I  pray  to  God  about  every 
night  of  my  life  before  I  retire  to  my 
bed ;  they  are  first  of  all  that  I  may 
obtain  everlaafing  life,  and  secondly 
that  tliere  may  be  no  abolition  of 
slavery  in  my  time.'  Tou  aee  the 
native  conscienoe  is  not  thus  far  Uio- 
roughly  enlightened.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  young  men  in  Madagoaoar, 
when  speaking  to  me  a  few  montha 
ago,  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were 
eix  people  in  the  ialand  who  ^ere  ready 
for  abolition.  But  now,  aa  I  have  told 
you  of  one  old  lady,  let  me  tell  you  of 
another.  There  was  a  Christian 
woman  in  one  of  our  oity  congregationB, 
who,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  Sunday 
morning  services,  oauaed  an  announce- 
ment to  be  made  that  certain  al&vea, 
whose  names  were  mentioned,  were 
now  set  free.  Thia  was  not  a  rich 
woman,  not  a  noble  woman,  but  aha 
set  a  bright  example  to  her  fellow- 
oountrywomen.  She  said  these  slaves 
had  done  her  good  aervice,  that  they 
had  long  bean  faithful  to  her,  and  that 
now,  oa  a  reward  for  their  fidelity,  ahe 
thua  set  them  free.  And  so  we  believe 
that,  though  slavery  has  still  power  in 
Madagasoar,  there  is  a  quiet  influence 
at  work  that  will  by-and-by  under- 
mine the  whole  inatitntion  until  h 
efaaU  tottw  and  fall."  C,t>OQlc 
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"  These  are  some  of  the  thioga  that  meet  us  ia  our  work  ia  Madagtucu-. 
But  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  left  upon  jout  miads  thia  moroing  the  feeling 
that  we  are  despondiag  about  future  results.  No,  while  we  are  looking 
round  abjut  ue,  faciDji;  our  diihoultieB  and  taking  them  all  into  aoconnt,  vfl 
still  feel  that  we  havo  solid  reasons  far  looking  to  the  future  hope^illj. 

"First  of  all  I  think  we  ehonld     fift^  educated  native  evangelisia  ud 


take  heart  when  we  remember  the 
large  amount  of  Christian  work  now 
being  quietljr  carried  on  in  Madagas- 
car. We  believe  in  work ;  shall  I  say 
we  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Ghristiaji  work,  for  are  we  not  fellow- 
workers  with  Him  to  whom  all  power 
and  might  belong?  We  believe  in 
work  then,  and  because  good,  honest 
Christian  work  is  being  carried  en  so 
largely  in  Madagascar  at  the  present 
time  I  think  we  have  solid  reasons 
why  we  should  be  hopeful.  Let  me 
tell  you  briefly  tte  kind  of  work  that 
is  going  on.  We  have  in  Antana- 
narivo ten  strong  self-sustaining 
chmohes,  and  connected  with  tiiese 
churches,  in  tiie  subnrba  and  in  the 
nearer  districts,  there  are  about  100 
congregations.  We  have  eleven 
country  diatiicts,  each  presided  over 
by  a  missionary,  and  these  districts 
comprise  426  oongregetions.  We 
have  our  Betsileo  roisuona  with  five 
missionaries,  and  about  eighty  or 
ninety  ohorohee.  We  have  ohurohes 
dotted  han  and  there  duuughont  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but 
chiefly  at  the  Tarions  seaports.  These 
are  not  ooder  direct  mismonary  saper- 
intendence,  bat  they  are  oooaaionally 
visited.  They  number  about  ninety 
01  ono  hundred.  Thus  Uieie  are  up- 
wards of  1,000  Christian  coagregatiDns 
in  connection  with  onr  own  mismon 
I  Madagasoar   at  the  present  time, 


pastors,  men  who  have  passed  tluough 
onr  Trainiog  Institution,  and  know 
what  they  are  about,  'i  hen  ws  have 
some  200  or  300  pastors,  less  educated, 
and  we  have  also  a  large  body  t^ 
3,000  or  more  who  oocamHtally  preadi 
the  Qospel  on  Sunday.  Hot  only 
have  we  these  large  congr^atiou,  t« 
have  also  a  large  number  of  schoob. 
1  am  happy  to  say  that  education  hu 
made  great  abides  in  Mad^amr 
during  the  past  three  or  fonr  yens. 
We  haye  at  the  preeent  tune  700 
schools  connected  with  onr  missiDB, 
in  which  are  taught  some  iifiV) 
native  children.  Of  course,  the 
greater  number  of  tbeee  are  primary 
schools;  but  we  have  our  high  schoDh 
too.  We  have  out  nomul  school. 
superintended  by  Ur.  Bjobatdson, 
where  about  120  young  men  are 
being  trained  to  become  natire  Hbwd- 
masters.  We  have  alao  oar  gitis' 
school ;  and  thsn  there  are  the  tirti 
high  schools  so  well  maintained  by  tb 
Society  of  Friends.  Then,  again,  wt 
have  our  presses  at  work,  from  whidi 
some  200,000  or  300,000  Ttdnmei  iaam 
evoiy  year.  And,  again,  during  tbe 
last  two  or  three  year*,  nnoa  the  vint 
of  our  friends,  Br.  UoUens  and  }b. 
Fillans,  a  great  impetus  has  b««o 
given  to  the  work  of  exploration.  Ke* 
ground  has  been  broken  up  m  sQ 
directions :  in  the  wast  among  ttu 
Sakalava  i    in  the  aoutli  amwg  ths 


And  who  are  at  work  superintending  Ibara  ; 

and  oaring  for  those  chnrcbee  ?  There  Tasala  and  other  tribea.    lii  all  Umh 

are,  first  of  all,  some  twenty  of  our  plaoee  the  wotk  of  exploration  haibew 

own  missionaries,  and  some  forty  or  gtnug  on,  and  thus  we  rejoice  to  Ihiii 
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that  Cbriatian  truth  ia  evei  leacliing  a.      solid,  qaiet  Ohristian  vork  is  at  the 
widot  and  Btill  wider  circle  of  heann,      present  time  being  oairied  on  in  the 
We  tlusk,  then,  we  have  reason  for      iiT^nil  "''M'^'^^pwoftr." 
bopefiilceea  from  the  fiiot  that  so  mnoh 

The  Seed  of  thb  CEnROH. 

"And  thoD,  let  iia  never  forget  it,  the  paat  history  of  Cbriat'a  Church  in 
that  land  is  all  in  our  favour.  Your  hearts  bled  with  sympaUiy  with  the 
suffering  Christians  during  the  time  of  peraeoution.  Bnt  now  as  you  look 
b&ck  to  that  time,  you  can  seo  that  out  of  that  time  of  darknesi,  and  Eor- 
row,  and  trial,  Qod  has  brought  forth  glorious  nsults. 

"  This  history  of  the  martyr  church      the  wall  of  the  oharohyard  la  the  very 


hfta  produoed  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  generallj  a  reodiooas  to  accept 
Christian  truth.  They  never  argue 
much  afainst  the  Qospel ;  they  have 
had  sueli  an  exhibi&in  of  its  power  in 
their  very  midst.  And  you  hare  done 
Mmetlung  to  render  this  story 
perpohxal.  Yon  have  there  your  me- 
morial ohnrchej,  a  permanent  witness 
to  the  whole  history  of  the  per- 
saeotton.  There  is  the  church  at  Am- 
batonakanga,  where  one  of  the  earlieet 
eoDgrsgationa  was  gathered  together. 
IhoreisachuToh&tFatavohitni,wbere 
Eome  of  the  Uhristians  were  burnt  to 
daath.  There  is  the  beantifal  church  at 
Ambehipotay,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tiemity  ot  Antaoanariro,  and  dose 
helow-it  is  the  ditch  in  which  Hasalama, 
a  young  woman,  the  first  of  the 
maitjn,  calmly  knelt  dowii  to  oom- 
tund  hei  spirit  to  Qod  before  bar  life 
vai  taken  by  the  spear  of  tjie  eze- 
entioner.  And  then  we  have  our 
bMntifiil.biiildiiig  at  Ampamartnana, 
jut  Da  the  verge  of  the  rock  named 


pretupioe  over  which  fourteen  of  the 
Ohriatians  were  cast  in  the  year  1849. 
Qod  has  given  ns  in  this  noble  history 
an  uutrnmant  that  we  may  use  (or  His 
glory ;  He  has  given  us  a  mighty  moral 
leverage  that  we  may  use  in  working 
upon  the  minds  of  people  of  the 
proaent  generation.  And  then,  to  sum 
up  all  this,  ar«  not  the  promises  of 
dod  on  oar  side  1  Are  we  not  servants 
of  Him  to  whom  all  power  belongs  ? 
Are  we  not  soldiers  in  the  army  of  one 
who  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  eon< 
qoer?  Yea,  our  missionaTyopeiationa 
are  in  the  line  of  the  Divine  purposes. 
We  must  ancoeed  because  Christ  must 
reign;  and  not  only  in  Madagascar  but 
throughout  the  entire  world  He  shall 
yet  have  His  own.  Let  tts,  then, 
adopt  this  report,  and  as  we  adi^  it, 
let  na  pledge  ourselves  to  a  new  year 
of  missionary  exertion,  to  a  year  in 
which  we  shall  show  an  ever-growing 
zeal,  an  unwearied  patience  In  every 
good  word  and  work,  and  a  calm  faith, 
believing  Bnnly  that  in  the  end  onr 
efforts  shall  be  oiowned  with  nooess." 


the  Book  of  Enriing,  and  underneath 

"The  Rev.  RobbbtTRobinbon  : — I  have  to^announce  that  two  gentlemen 
have  sent  chequea  which  may  serve,  I  think,  aa  an  example  to  many  in 
connectioa  with  the  present  collection.  One  gentlemui  has  sent  a  cheque 
for  ten  gnineaa  for  the  Ujtji  Miasion,  and  ano^ier  a  dhsqoe  fbr  £100  for 
the  same  cfttjeet." 

The  oolleetioa  wan  then  made,  and  the  Rev.  R.  BoBiNSOM  gave  ont  the 
hjnin,  commencing : —  -.  . 

•'  Salvation,  oh  I  Ike  ioyM  •oand.**  ^ ' '^^^  ^  KnOOg  ic 
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THE  SECOND  RESOLUTION. 

"  That,  while  the  memben  of  this  Society  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  tiie 
heavy  loBses  in  the  New  Guinea  Miseioii,  reBulting  from  the  nnbealtbj 
coasts  of  that  islaDd,  they  agree  with  the  Directon  that  the^fnnueh 
no  reason  fur  dimiaishing  the  Bta£F  of  that  mission,  though  tbej 
suggest  the  importance  of  selecting  new  stations  in  healthy  localities. 
They  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  commencement  of  the  new  mistdan  in 
Central  Africa,  and  that  it  is  undertaken  in  full  oo-opention  vith 
the  schemes  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  and  of  the  Church  MisEOODirj 
Society.  That  J.  Kemp-Welch,  Esq.,  be  Treasurer ;  that  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Mullens  be  Foreign  Secretary;  the  Bev.  Robert  Robinson  be  Home  Secretaiy ; 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  be  Deputation  Secretary  for  th«  enBuiag 
year.  That  ihe  lists  of  Directors  and  of  the  Board  Oommittee  nomiiuteil 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  Directors  be  approved,  and  that  the  gentlemm 
therein  named  be  appointed  Directors  for  the  year." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MaoEwan,  of  Gapbam,  said : — 

"  My  lord,— A  friend  of  mine  used      eyea  be  gained    by   oontrOTM^  ia 
to  say  that  he  never  walked  the  streets      religion,  for 
of  Iiondon  without  feeling  proud  of  it.  (T.niht.  iiw.  .  t^^ 

If  anything  might  tempt  one  to 
oharish  this  feeling  it  would  not  be  its 
wealth,  its  scienoe,  or  its  industry, 
however  great,  but  greateet  of  all, 
what  may  be  learst  from  auoh  a 
meeting  aa  this,  that  London  is  a 
mighty  oeutxe  of  Christiaii  service  and 
world-wide  philantiiropy.  TheLondon 
Missionary  Society  bos,  in  my  opinion, 
made  all  Ohiistiaii  denominationa  its 
debtor,  and  the  kindly  Elusion  in  the 
resolution  I  have  read  to  tlie  work  of 
oibat  oharohea  is  in  thorou^  aooord 
with  that  broad  catholicity  of  spirit 
to  which  yon  have  just  referred, 
whioh  I  trust  the  Sooiety  will  ever 
maintain,  and  whidh  has  been  from 
tho  beginning  until  now  such  a 
glorioui  feature  of  its  work.  While 
not  de^iang  denominational  action 
irhen  it  ia  not  soared  by  bigotry, 
aitd  aUowing  iimt   some   good  may 

New  GniHBA. 
"  Uke  the  head  of  Janus,  to  me  a  Pagan  tirpna^oa,  myTeeolutioa  loob 

""""^-  ■      -   „.„. Google 


yet  I  feel  that  this  Society  has  laid  ill 
our  chorches  under  obligation  to gireit 
moat  cordial  sympathy  and  snj^oit 
The  first  to  undertake  miaaiona  to  the 
heathen  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  breadth 
of  charity  worthy  of  the  object,  it  bu 
not  only  been  the  pioneer  of  Chris- 
tianity to  many  of  the  darkest  tegiw* 
of  heatheaism,  bat  by  tho  mnnifieeocs 
of  its  liberality  and  the  splendour  of 
its  achievements  it  has  become  a 
living  witness  to  the  truth,  a  ationg 
bulwark  of  the  Ohristian  foith,  aod  a 
standing  rebnks  to  lite  scoins  and  jests 
of  infidelity.  And,  therafbn,  in  &ii 
aspect,  as  well  as  oOters,  we  ou^t  all 
most  heartily  to  rejoice  that  it  ittU 

Tmin^aiinf     Jtg      honOUTOd    lUUae    toi 

plooe  amongst   the  great  nusmouT 
of  thewoiid." 
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"  First,  th«ra  ie  New  Ouiuda.  And 
lien,  it  i^ipeuB,  the  morning  dawn  of 
this  mianon  has  been  darkened  by 
i  pasaog  oloTtd.  Bnt  an  ieland 
Thlcbfoniu  aoonnactiiiglinkbetveen 
the  lodiaa  and  Pacific'  Oceans,  and 
vhich,  next  to  Aostralia,  ia  the  largest 
in  the  world,  abounding  in  material 
leaomces  which  are  yet  TmwTOaght, 
and  oecnpied  by  a  population  so  de- 
graded that  the  moet  oommon  beuefita 
of  our  dviliaation  have  not  reached 
them,  is  too  important  a  mission  to 
be  ibaadoned  from  any  temporary  re- 
vcrsa.  Than  is  a  kind  of  defeat  in 
ih  boginoing  of  a  campaign  whioh  is 
le^f  better  for  an  army  than  an 
(asilj-TTOn  Tictory.  Surely  it  ia  God'a 
T£y  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  mission 
of  tasting  Hia  people's  faith,  of 
Blirrmg  up  moro  deeply  their  sym- 
pathy, of  ■™'^i"E  them  to  their 
bwe  in  more  eameet  prayer,  of 
bradog  them  jip  for  mightier  efforts, 
3^d  of  preparing  them  for  luger 
Irininpha.  And  if  a  cloud  has  been 
F'^^g  orec  t^'"  young  miaaion,  if 
*^^t  only  bo  in  that  cloud,  as  I 
beliere  Ho  ia,  it  will  break  on  the 
DissioQ.  in  showara  of  blessing,  and 
I'^'iyethesnnofhis favour  reatingapon 
il,  Uka  'a  morning  without  olonda 
clear  shining  after  rain,'  I  particularly 
regret,  my  lord,  that  one  of  your 
Talned  miasionariaa  there,  If  r.  Tumor, 
tlujm  I  well  know  as  a  dear  friend, 
the  son  of  a  mort  worthy  sire,  whose 
nuDe  will  be  ever  cherished  as  '  a 
hcniwhold  word '  in  the  Christian 
homes  of  FolynesiB— I  r^ret  that 
joimg  Mr.  Turner  has  hod  hia 
health  impaired,  and  his  heart  sore 
Inwi.  by  bitter  bereaT«nent  in 
the  death  of  hia  esteemed  partner 
in  life.  We  cannot  eet  too  high 
»  7«lne  on  the  liree  of  our  mia- 
^louariee,  and  equally  on  those  of 
th«ir  leal-hearted  and  heroio  wivea. 


In  serring  Christ  we  must  avoid 
the  two  extremes  both  of  timidity  and 
rashnesB,  We  are  not  to  imagine  in 
a  good  cause  that  there  is  safety  in 
blindly  rushing  into  danger,  like  that 
good  Scotchwoman  who  used  always  to 
think  that  there  Vas  a'special  efiScacy 
in  the  Sunday  serricea  when  eha 
got  well  drenched  in  rain  in  attending 
them.  But  after  every  precaution 
that  prudence  can  dictate  has  been 
taken,  we  are  not  to  be  diaeonraged 
when  difflcolty  or  even  something  like 
disaster  overtakes  us.  Avoidii^  the 
Scylla  of  preaamption,  we  are  to  ayoid 
equally  the  Charybdis  of  despair. 
You  encountered  worse  evils,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  in  entering  upon  other 
missions;  for  instanoe,  in  Tahiti,  Erro- 
manga,  Uadagasoar,  and  other  places  ; 
and  yon  know  how  through  patienoe 
and  prayerful  waiting  upon  God  you 
have  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  these. 
And  Irejoioe,  therefore,  that  in  this  re. 
solution  you  are  inyited,  in  connection 
with  the  present  cose,  not  to  despair,  but 
to  look  out  for  a  more  healthftil 
climate,  whioh,  with  God's  help,  will 
nodoubtsoosbcloimd.  Itisthrough 
conflict  with  such  diiBculty  and  discou- 
ragement that  the  missionary  enter- 
priw  has  won  its  grandest  viotories, 
and  brought  into  prominent  ezaroise 
its  noblest  virtues.  Just  as  it  is 
through  battling  with  angry  tem- 
pests that  the  mariner  gains  his  hardi- 
hood and  oonrage,  and  through  ex- 
posure to  the  ruffling  winds  and  crash- 
ing billows  that  our  great  sea-olifis  have 
their  present  shapes  of  sublime  and 
rugged  grandeur.  When  Nomum 
landed  hia  troops  he  told  them  that 
for  them  there  was  no  retreat,  by 
sending  away  the  ships  that  brought 
them.  When  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge 
had  both  ftot  shot  away  by  a  cannon 
baU  at  ths  battle  of  the  Alma,  he 
refused  to  be  taken  out  of  the  field. 
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by    eayii^,   'No,   no;    not  antil  the  oa  without  thought  of  sDinnto  or 

baUlu'a    won.'      The   tnie    spirit   of  retreat,  ia  the  spirit  of  the  mXk' 

the  Dritish  soldier  ia  ftlBo  the  spirit  of  hearted  man  who  has  just  addrUMd 

the  Christian  missionarf.    With  suoh  ynn,  and  let  our  watehtroid  be  '  No 

a  Master  to  eervA,  and  sneh  promisee  surrender  and  no  retreat,' asMired  Hut 

to  aasnTe  as  of  eoooeie,  ve  mnst  press  Qod  will  gire  hb  the  Tiotory." 

Mission  on  Lake  Tanoantika. 
"Then  there  is  Central  Africa.  And  in  naming  it  I  am  happj  to  n; 
that  we  have  amongst  us  to  receive  that  honour  which  is  bo  jiuti;  due  to 
him  for  his  work's  sake,  his  eye  not  dim,  hia  natural  force  hardly  abated, 
one  who  has  probably  done  more  than  any  man  living  to  open  up  a  waj 
for  the  Gospel,  and  to  promote  Christianity  in  that  TBst  continent,  and 
whose  heart  .is  still  so  thoroughly  there  that  were  the  shadow  on  the  enn- 
dial  to  go  back  ten  degrees,  much  ns  he  loves  his  native  hmd,  I  believe  Dr. 
Hofiat  would  be  off  from  amongst  ns  and  away  to  spend  his  added  yeus 
in  seeking  the  good  of  Africa. 


"  Now  you  are  asked,  first  of  all,  to 
rejoice  in  the  commencement  of  this 
new  miaaion,  which  will  be  ell  the 
dearer  to  you  because  with  it  will  ever 
bo  associated  the  honoured  uanie  of  his 
illustrious  lon-in-Uw.  And  then  yon 
are  asked  to  rejoioe  because  in  this 
miuionyou  are  in  fall  sympathy  with 
the  Freebyteriau  churches  and  the 
Chnrch  Uiationary  Society ;  as  I  am 
sure  the  Piwbyterian  churches  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  heartily 
rejoice  this  day  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  you.  Thero  is  no  more  impor- 
tant misjion  that  you  have  ever 
undertuken than  this  to  GentralAfrioa 
— important  to  commeroe,  to  science, 
to  Christianity,  to  the  cause  of  truth 

marked  blank 

at  school,  but  which  is  now  found  to 
abound  with  flowiog  rivers  and  ex- 
tensive lakes,  wavinf(  forests,  exu- 
berant vegetation,  and  glorioua 
mountain  land.  Tour  mission  goes 
tboTo  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
n  its  hand,  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 


oppression — to  proclaim  liber^  to  tlia 
captive,  and  to  deal  oat,  as  I  tnut, 
a  final  death-blow  to  slavery.  It  ii 
too  oonmon  to  think  that  slavaiy  ii 
dead,  that  the  battle  has  been  foii^ 
and  won,  and  that  notbing  remaim  of 
the  horrors  of  that  monstrous  aysten 
now  but  the  memory.  But  alavwy  •• 
not  dead.  So  long  as  it  can  drive  iti 
accursed  traffic  across  the  length  ani 
breadth  of  Central  ASiioA,  dia^fiag 
its  teus  of  thousands  to  the  alsn 
market  annually,  and  causing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  periah  on  Ihs 
way,  BO  that  it  is  estimated  that  tba 
tribes  of  that  down-trodden  oontinNit 
suffer  to  the  eztmt  of  one  millica  of 
their  population  every  year  througli 
a  region  that  was  this  God-defying  and  man-d^^ading 
the  map  when  I  was  system — slavery  is  not  dead.  Who  oao 
forget  the  scenes  depicted  by  liviug- 
stone  as  enacted  in  that  unhai^r 
land  where  gangs  of  heavy-laden  cap- 
tives are  dragged  or  driven  for  milM, 
from  the  centre  to  the  sea-ooaat,  nodsr 
the  lash  of  brutal  tiaffioken  in  hnmui 
flesh  ;  the  path  of  their  journey  echo* 


Lord  against  heathen  ignorance  and      ing  with  Uieir  groans,  wateied  with 
equally  against  European  cruelty  and      their  tears,  dyed  witix  their  blood,  and 
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not  Hldom  marked  v'lth  their  bonea 
left  blwotting  in  the  bob,  a  ghaetlj 
irilneai  befoio  God  to  tho  wrong  they 
hiTC  suffered  at  Uio  haodi  of  thoee  who 
bear  tlie  Mm9  Image  with  themeelTeg. 
We  Lare  sttll  a  inighty  irork  to  do  in 
putdng  an  end  to  thia  unholy  trafflo ; 
and  one  result  which  I  tmat  will  flow 
m  this  united  mifaion — for  wa  may 


had  bowed  bimaalf  down  for  the  lost 
time  to  pray  before  the  gates  of  an 
opening  paradise.  It  was  night;  dark- 
neae  etill  orerspread  the  land,  emblem 
of  those  deeper  shadows  that  rested  on 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  which  hs 
had  laboured  ao  earneatly  to  diapel ; 
it  waa  ni^t,  thonith  nearing  sunrise, 
a^d,  therefore,  the  si 


call  it  a  united  mission— will  be  the  to    diapel  the    night  gloom.      What 

chariihing  of   a    strong    auti-slayery  visions  of  the  future  of  Africa  and  of 

wndmant  in  our  own  land.    A  great  Afnoa'e  wronga  paaaed  before  the  view 

futiiTe,  I  beliere,  is  yet  in  atore  for  of  the  departing  spirit  of  Linngatone 

Africa,  and  loud  and  eameat  is  the  at  that  eventful  moment,  none  can 


appeal  addressed  to  as  in  its  behalf. 
Ihers  are  certun  scenes  which,  onco 
contemplated,  punt  themaelrea  oi 
ths  memory  in  ooloure  that  are  in- 
traceable;  and  none  who  have  rend 
LiviJigatoite'e  Last  Joamals  con  c 
forget  that  kneeling  form  by  that  bed- 
Bills  in  that  lonely  hut  in  the  wilds  of 
Afiiea,  where,  like  a  weary  v 
with  his  annonr  on,  the  great  traTeller 

Work  yct  to  be  done. 
"  Beyond  New  Guinea,  beyond  Central  Africa,  I  cannot  forget  there  is  still 
a  great  heathen  world  with  its  600,000,000  of  humnn  beings  who  have 
never  yet  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  ;  and,  in  view  of  that  aatound- 
'iig  and  appalling  fact,  I  cannot  but  nsk  in  closing.  Have  we  not  hitherto, 
iii!;ch  as  we  Lave  been  enabled  to  do,  -been  playing  with  the  work  of 


tell;  but,  oh,  I  feel  as  if  the  memory 
of  that  kneeling  form  by  that  lonely 
bedside  should  ever  haunt  as,  shonld 
etit  US  to  effort  and  prayer,  and  ^ve 

B  no  rest  until,  throngh  prayer  and 
effort,  all  Africa's  wrongs  shall  have 
been  redressed,  and  the  Sun  of  righte- 
shall  have  arisen  upon  the 
whole  land  with  healing  and  liberty 

a  Hiabeame." 


"  We  have  been  touching  the  mere 
Iringe  of  the  monster  evil.  We  have 
Uta  digging  our  trenohee,  reaiing 
our  forts,  and  drawing  our  parallels; 
but  anrdy  the  time  has  now  oome  for 
tbo  united  Church  to  take  a  atep 
r-'irvards  to  storm  the  entire  citadel. 
\\'here  is  our  &ith  I  The  piUar  of 
•i-iud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night 
-3  not  standing  stiU;  it  is  moving 
■  :iwards;  and  if  we  bad  only  eyes 
•ii  see  and  hearts  to  follow  it,  neither 
'-ho  Qed  Sea,  nor  the  Desert,  nor  the 


'  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possesxion.'  With 
soch  facilities  as  we  have  now  for  pro- 
gress ;  with  a  Bible  translated  into 
almost  every  language ;  with  such 
enormcua  wealth  poured,  in  Ood's 
Providence,  into  the  treaaury  of  Pro- 
testant nations — and  He  knows  well 
why  He  has  given  that  wealth  to  them 
—and  with  God  working  ao  wonder- 
fully on  every  nde,  not  by  sending 
His  angel  as  of  old  to  break  open  the 
citings  of  Jordan,  nor  the  walls  of  prison  doors,  and  bid  the  prieoners 
icho,  could  keep  ns  oat  of  the  full  go  f^,  but  by  creating  an  omnipo- 
tiialion  of  the  Father's  promise —      tent  public  opinion,  no  leas  truly  an 
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angel  of  God,  vHch  is  becoming 
stronger  all  over  Europe  aad  over 
Asia — an  omnipotent  pafalic  opinion 
that  ifl  demanding  liberty  for  OTOiy 
man  to  worship  Ood  according  to  his 
Conwuence,  none  daring  tn  make  him 
afraid— the  angel  before  wliich  not 
the  doors  of  a  eolitaiy  prison,  but 
tiie  gates  of  the  entire  world  are' 
flying  open,  that  ws  may  enter  in 
Tith  the  Gospel  of  Christ— surely 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
ohnrohes  of  oar  land  should  look 
the  great  qneetaon  of  the  entire  eran- 
gelieation  of  heathendom  fully  in  the 
Ace  P  One  says,  '  It  is  impractica- 
ble.' If  the  estimate  be  correct  that 
£0,000  miseionarLos  and  £150,000,000, 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
would  be  BufScient  in,  that  time  to 
send  the  Gospel  of  Jems  Christ  to 
erery  man,  woman,  and  ohild  in  the 
heathen  world  —  50,000  men  and 
X15O,0OO,00O  in  ten  years— who  may 
say  that  the  thing  is  impraotioable  P 
If  Great  Britain  daring  the  Orimean 
war  could  send  as  many  men  to  take 
a  nnglo  fort,  and  if  America  on  each 
side,  in  the  recent  straggle,  oonld 
sacrifice  as  many  men  in  endeavoor- 
ing  to  seonre  a  victory,  and  if  dnnng 
the  Cf  usades  more  than  that  number  of 
man  could  be  fbirnd  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  fboUsh  prt^joot  of  taking 
the  land  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  if  our 
oountry  can  spend  half-a-million  on  a 
angle  ironclad  which  an  accidental 
punch  in  the  side  or  a  torpedo  from 
beneath  may  send  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  if  she  can  spend  some  £qO,000  in 
the  proolsmation  of  a  royal  title  in 
India,  which  can  do  no  more  to  re- 
generate that  empire  than  the  placing 
of  a  gold  collar  round  its  neck  could 
domesticate  a  lion;  and  if  she  spends 
£150,000,000  on  the  anny  and  navy, 
in  soma  six  years,  even  in  timoa  9f 
peace,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  that 
she  lavishes  every  year  on  useless 


luxuries  or  in  strong  diink — in  tkt 
name  of  Ohrist  and  of  humanity  who 
can  say  the  thing  is  impracticabls ! 
Uen  talk  of  British  interests;  the; 
tell  us  that  patriotism  is  a  noble  tad* 
heantifal  virtus,  and  that  the  man  %b» 
does  not  love  his  oountry  deeerrea  to 
live  an  exile,  and  to  die  a  slave.  Bui 
C/irietian  patrioliam  goes  de«pei  tbaa 
more  sentimont,  and  rests  on  Iba 
stern  oonviotioa  that  all  nations  nndsi 
the  ana  exist  for  the  good  of  mm 
and  the  servioe  and  glory  of  tbe 
living  God.  Let  them  falfil  th«N 
ends — they  stand.  Let  these  ends 
be  sacrificed  or  dishonoured,  ind, 
call  them  by  what  name  you  may,  bjr 
an  irrevendbla  doom  they  prriih.  AH 
national  interests  and  all  natiooil 
stability  worthy  of  the  name,  an 
bound  up  with  His  interests  ud 
honour  to  whom  the  right  to  reiga 
belongs,  and  triumph  with  the  estni- 
don  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  His 
own— the  ozily  kingdom  for  which 
the  world  exists,  and  which  "can 
never  bo  moved."  What  posaibilitiei 
await  the  heathen  in  a  future  world 
is  not  the  question.  The  questiaii  is 
not  their  eternal  responsihility  to  Ood, 
but  our  present  responubility  to  them 
and  our  loyalty  to  the  Uaster  whom 
we  profess  to  serve,  our  obligation  to 
fulfil  whose  command  is  to  be  maanited 
only  by  the  priceless  ransom  that  He 
has  paid  for  our  redemption.  Ob.  His 
eyes  are  upon  each  of  us;  His  hmrt 
is  with  each  of  us  in  this  work.  All 
honour  to  the  brave  'Welsh  miaerE! 
thoy  have  won  thair  medals;  let  them 
wear  theih  who  lately  crawled  through 
that  narrow  passage  fathoms  under- 
ground where  their  life  wa.4  every 
moment  in  jeopardy  to  savetb^cora- 
rodes  from  a  terrible  doom  !  Bat  of 
all  the  tints  in  the  bright  rainbow  of 
mercy  that  spanned  the  dork  cload 
(d  the  calandty,  none  to  me  wen  wo 
beautiful  or  toaching  as  the  atriral. 
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just  as  Uie  lut  of  tfaa  rasoaed  men 
vas  bejng  borne  awaf  to  sofbtf ,  of  a 
lelegnpliio  message  £rom  oni  belored 
Queen,  thrilling  with  wonwnly  temdar- 
DSM,  Hiking, 'Arotliey  savftd?'  The 
King  of  kings  looks  down  upon  ua, 
and  the  quaatLOa  trembling  npon  His 
lips,  in  view  of  perututig  heathendom 
—perishtog  erery  moment,— is  this, 
'  Are  fltay  saved  t '  What  ham  yon 
done  to  avn  them  F  Wlwt  are  you 
doing  for  this  end  P  Have  yon  done 
all  that  men  oan  do  to  reaone  the 
perishing  f  Iiot  ns,  then,  with  united 
(ffints  stnTe  mens  tban  orer  to  bring 


about  the  time  predicted  by  the 
piopbat,  when  the  Church  eluU  at 
length  '  arise,  shake  herself  from  the 
dust,  amd  ^t  on  her  beautifOl  gar- 
ments,' and  tito  whole  world  breakiiig 
forth  oik  OTery  side  in  her  praise,  she 
shall  appear  unapeokably  glorious— 

■  CLgtiud  witii  tha  Km,  and  m  hsi  Irain  the 

And  OB  bar  bead — a  mronet  of  atan, 

And  girdling  iDund  her  waist,  with  hoaVBnlf 

The  bow  of  I£acc;  bright.    And  in  ho 


luiael'i   oroM,  her  soaptiB,  and   hir 


H.  H.  FOWLER,  EaQ. 
"M>.  H.  H.  FowLEB,  of  Wolverhampton,  Director  of  the  Wesleyaa 
Jlissionaiy  Society,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said :  My  lords,  lodiea 
aud  gentlemen, — I  rise  as  the  ropresentativo  of  a  sister  miaaionary  society 
to  seoood  the  resolution  which  has  been  so  eloquently,  so  ably,  and  bo 
eihauBtively  moved  by  Dr.  MaoEwan. 

"  I  need  hardly  aasuie  you  that  we  your  missionary  from  Modagaacar,  and 
sympathise  with  you  in  all  your  diffl-  I  valued  it  all  the  more  because  the 
colours  were  not  laid  on  too  brilliantly. 
You  felt,  as  he  drew  the  picture  of 
the  diffloulties  and  evils  of  those  na- 
tive churches,  that  it  was  like  reading 
one  of  the  obaptora  of  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  expect  from  the  native 
churches  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  a 
more  rapid  and  advanced  Ohrieti- 
onity,  and  a  higher  morality  than  that 
which  we  know  prerallod  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  churches  founded  by 
the  apostles.  And  1  con  tell  my 
friend  that  when  he  feels  it  a  matter 
of  startling  ooutrariety  that  some 
Tenerable  saint  should  pray  day  by 
day  for  everlasting  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  protected  from  the 
abolition  of  sUyery,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1S33  that  both  Hooaea 
of  the  British  Parliament  could  be 


cullies,  and  that  we  rejoice  with  you 
in  all  your  suocess.  Whatever  other 
cnhoisDUi  these  May  meetings  may  bo 
open  to,  I  think  they  evince  a  truer 
unity  and  ononesa  of  aim  than  could 
be  ensured  by  any  prescribed  or 
iTnaginsd  nnifoimity.  Wherever  in 
tlie  great  mission  field  the  devils  of 
IwathnniBm  and  idolatry  are  being 
cast  out  in  the  llaster'a  name,  there 
every  true  follower  of  Christ  will  meet 
an;  exhibition  of  narrow  bigotry  by 
that  glorious  'Forbid  them  not,'  which 
is  the  perpetual  prohibition  of  eodesi- 
BBtical  intoleranoe  and  seotarian  sel- 
fidlmeaa.  Now,  a  word  or  two  with 
nlerence  to  the  more  immediate  ques- 
tion which  my  resolution  raises.  We 
are  apt  upon  these  ocoaaons  some- 
times to  sound  the  notes  of  tnumph, 
sod  Bometames  to  sound  the  notes  of 
dsspondeaDy.  I  listened  with  intensest  found  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
iutenst  to  the  admirable  ^Mch  of     slayoiy." 

Dvaeio:  Google 
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Tbe  Eastern  Nations. 

"One cannot,' vith  Lord  Northbrook  in  thecbair,  forget  vlutt,iftn all, ii 
the  moat  perplexing,  the  most  difficult,  field  <^  misuon  Tork.  It  is  ona 
thing  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  degraded  and  imbruted  heathens,  where  tdh 
con  hardly  draw  the  border  line,  so  to  speak,  betveeu  ciTilisation  nnd 
ChriBtianity ;  it  Is  another  thing  to  deal  with  the  oultored  and  nibtle  pro- 
feeion  of  ancient  faiths,  deep-rooted  in  their  national  historf  and  inter- 
twined with  their  most  hallowed  assooiationa.    India  is  onr  difficult- 


"It  is  a  great  problem,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  faith  of  Ohriat  to  the 
peoples  of  India,  and  if  we  rested  our 
expectationa  and  our  hopes  simpl7 
upon  any  fancied  analogy  between 
means  and  results,  I  am  a&aid  we 
should  often  be  found  in  a  desponding 
gloom.  But,  after  all,  I  cannot  see 
why  we  should  deal  with  this  branch 
of  history  differently  from  what  we 
deal  with  other  branches  of  history. 
We  estimate  the  progress  of  events  at 
oeitain  times  by  bow  Bimilai  events 
operated  in  other  times,  and  the  great 
missionsry  report,  the  great  Vade 
mtcum  cf  missionary  work  in  all  time 
and  in  all  ages,  is  the  &.ots  of  the 
Apostles.  Tou  cannot  oonceive  of 
Europe  apart  from  its  Ohiistianity. 
Its  proud  position,  'beir  of  all  the 
ages,  foremost  in  the  files  of  time,'  is 
the  outoome  of  its  Obristian  fiiith. 
Its  ciTilisation,  its  laws,  its  liberties, 
ita  literature,  its  life,  are  founded  on 
the  Christian  reTelation ;  andinoTsry 
department  of  its  national  and  indi- 
Tidual  life  you  discern  the  influenoe, 
file  power,  and  the  nipreraaoy  of 
Obristian  teaching  g  and  yet  the  first 
MTmon  ever  preaohed  in  Eorope — and 
nmember  that  was  a  Europe  of  hii- 
forie  grandeut,  of  artiettc  pre-emi- 
nence, and  imperial  conquest— was 
preached  to  a  few  doToted  women  who 
had  assembled  tar  theii  weekly  prayer- 
BMefang  at  tbe  banks  of  the  rirec  near 
Fhillippt.     We  hare  the  reeord,  and 


my  Lord  has  alluded  to  one  of  ftsm, 
of  two  otherof  UiemissionaTyssniioiii 
to  Europe.  Tou  hare  tbe  Mraon  oT 
tbe  great  apostle  addressed  to  Uk 
most  oultored  aristocracy  of  the  mast 
onltured  dty  of  andent  lustory,  snd 
you  hare  his  sermon  pteoobed  in  hit 
own  hired  house  in  the  obscure  Jews' 
quartet  of  tiie  empire  city  of  Uh 
world.  Now  remember,  no  mirsd* 
attended  his  mission.  He  preiohed 
precisely  the  same  Qospel  of  Jeeos  snd 
the  resurrection,  man's  sin  andOod's 
loTe,  that  your  nissionarks  sn 
preaching  now,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  pronounoe  a  positiTS 
opinion  upon  tbe  Aiture  of  Obtislisiutf 
in  India  and  Ohiua  and  Japan  by  Um 
remits  of  simply  half-a-centnry'B  ei- 
perienoe  as  it  would,  have  been  to  prs- 
diet  what  Christianitf  would  do  for 
Europe  by  the  foith  or  the  powtcs  or 
tbe  influenoes  of  fiw  ohnrobss  of  SoiBa 
orofPhilippL  I  belierethatoorOoivel 
will  uproot  those  andent  fdUis  sad 
worships  which  have  tat  entansi 
enthralled  the  rast  populations  of  Iht 
Esst,  because  I  know  that  it  Ibo^t 
and  conquered  Qie  &r  mon  povtsfsl 
fiuths  which  oomposed  the  letig^  o^ 
the  andent  world ;  and  if  Ae  bsDiM 
of  the  Gross  is  to  float  trion^bsatly 
—as  I  beliere  it  will— orar  Bcnsns 
and  Uadras,  OTar  Delhi  and  Oaleattii 
itwillbebecaoae  itfloatedtnomphsntly 
over  Athma  and  Antiooh,  ow  Oonntb 
and  Soma."  r 
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Cbktbai.  Afbioa. 
"Wu  there  ever  inch  a  provideDtial  opening  set  before  the  Church  of 
Cbrist  aa  'm  set  before  aa  in  Africa  at  this  momeatt 


"Dr.  MaoETBO  drew  a  tondiing 
pictare  of  the  last  aoene  in  the  great 
mifflioiiary  trayeller's  life.  I  thinfc 
tiut  history  has  few  oontnwts  raore 
raggeatiTe,  more  sahlimo,  than  the 
oonbaat  between  that  illnBtriouj  man 
Ijing  down  to  die  in  that  rude  hat  in 
that  UTage  land,  and  the  magnificent 
entombment  in  Eng^d's  noblest 
macsoleam  of  thoee  predona  bones 
wMch  his  deroted  A&icon  fbUowers 
had,  with  more  than  Hebrew  or 
Boman  fidelity,  brooght  aafeljr  through 
the  wilderness  to  hie  native  land ; 
but  I  yeatore  to  think,  my  lord, 
that  when  the  representatiTes  of  the 
Throne,  the  Parliament,  the  Ohnrchea, 
the  people  of  England,  placed  the  re- 
mains of  David  Livingstone  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  they  gave  a  tacit  pledge 
that  the  work  for  which  he  lived  and 
died  ahonld  be  earned  on  to  its  glorioos 
conaummatioa ;  and  that  work  will  not 
befimshed  an  til  all  the  peoples  of  Africa, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Zambesi,  from 
the  Indian  to  the  Atlaatic  Ocean,  are 
brought  in  to  the  families  of  Christ. 
Your  Sooiety  is  the  executor  of  Living- 
stone, and  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
yon  director9  have  accopt«d  the  trust. 
The  Anglo -Saxon  Churches  have  at 
this  moment  set  before  them  such 
opportonities  of  widespread,  oniversal 
nuMOnary  oaterprise  as,  I  venture  to 
uy,  have  never  been  afforded  either 
to  the  Church  collectively  or  to  any 
one  tection  of  it  since  the  first  great 
■nisaonary  command  was  given.  And 
j^et,  with  all  this  affluence  of  oppor- 
tonity,  there  is  one  need  which  oar 
Society  feels,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  in 
a  limited  degree— and  I  am  glad  to 
h«ir  it  is  in  a  limited  degree — your 
Souety  feels,  and  which  all  societies 
feel.    What  is  it  ?    It  is  not  money. 


Ton  oan  alwajB  get  money  ia  Uiia 
country  for  a  good  caose.  What  yoa 
want  is  men.  The  nobleot  mona- 
ments  of  missionary  enterprise  are  the 
monuments  of  men,  not  of  expenditure. 
A  man  with  a  sling  and  a  stone  has 
done  more  for  Uio  Lord's  side  than 
many  of  'a  well-disciplined  boat  with 
the  best  et^uipped  artillery.  We  want 
the  churches  to  feel  that  the  gilt  of  a 
man  is  the  grandest  gift  they  can  lay 
DO  the  altar;  we  want  the  sooietieB  to 
recognise  that  a  man  is  the  most  pre- 
doos  donation  in  their  treasury.  I 
think  there  are  few  scenes  in  modem 
biography  more  admonitory,  more 
truly  sublime,  than  that  which  is 
deaotibed  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Bishop  Pattisou,  where,  in  theDevon- 
alure  country  home,  the  grand  old 
judge—one  of  the  most  learned,  im- 
partial, merciful,  wise.  Christian  men 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  bench- 
gave  np  his  soa,  his  only  son,  the  son 
of  his  old  age,  the  heir  of  his  honoured 
name,  and,  with  a.  full  conscioasnoaa 
that  he  would  sao  his  face  on  earth  no 
more,  devoted  him  to  mission  life.  I 
think  that  noble  father  and  that  nobler 
son  have  left  for  all  the  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  a  grand  exunple  of 
miasonary  heroiscn  which  reached  ita 
true  consummation  when,  following 
the  example  of  his  Nonconformist 
predecessor  John  Williams,  of  £rro- 
manga,  the  sainted  Bishop  of  MeUncsio 
joined  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 
How  ore  you  to  get  the  men  ?  Ton 
cannot  buy  them;  thank  God  for  that 
that  there  is  something  in  this  age  yon 
cannot  buy.  There  is  no  stipend  that 
can  compensate  a  misEionary,  7on 
cannot  reckon  np  what  ha  is  worth, 
and  you  cannot  train  them.  How  are 
you  to  get  them  P     Onr  bleseed  Lord 
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hu  given  the  eoBwer  in,  tomy  mind,  happiiMeB— m  Hia  pilying  ej»  aar- 
onooftlieineetmyBterioMpaBoaeBeiii  yeyed  that  aad  piooeMiim  «f  ra  »nd 
the  whole  New  Terf«»enl.  Aa  Hia  aemw.  He  taught  Hia  apoallea  >ad 
omniadent  glaooe,  not  limited  to  the  Hia  Ohnjoh  te  eier  thair  duty  m  the 
hill  Bidea  of  Judies  hut,  eweepiag  eight  of  that  awM  need. '  P*»y  ye  Hi« 
down  the  geiieratioiia,B«w the oount-  LoriofthehaivaatthatHowonlilaend 
leaaniillionaoffhehomuiiao«,we.7y  forth  Wionien  into  Hia  hamat;' "id 
and  wom  and  faint,  aatteredahtoad  whentteOhtndiha.  fiaih  unooglit. 
liheahe.pwithont.ii.pherd,  rmming  obj,  he"  I««l»  f"^'  f  ^J 
nlthetandthilheiineeaiohof  «>me  will  alnadyhav.  dawned  whioh  ahall 
path  which  ahonld  lead  to  peaoe  and     witneaa  the  etemj  hairot  home. 

The  reBolntionB  were  imanimoualy  agreed  to. 

W.  H.  WnJJire,  Eaq.,  propoaed,  and  the  Eey.  Dr.  5lioAi»I,Ai™  s«x>nded, 
a  vote  of  thanlie  to  the  noble  Chairman.  Lord  Northbrook  h»™g  ropUod, 
the  Doiology  waa  amg,  and  the  BenedioBon  waa  pronounced. 


ii.-Stta  to'a  SmmtM  ©ffcihtgto  MW»s'  gwH. 


To  SOth  April,  1877. 


Bedt<iid,Honid  Ohapd .-- 

Bndlwl,  Oniua  CoDunOBlon. .... 
„       Colliia  Ohspcl.. 
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EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 

MISSIONAKY    CHRONICLE. 


JULY,  1877. 


%^t  J'onx  <5ospcIa ; 

ON  WHAT  GROUm)S  DO  WE  ACCEPT  THEM  AS  GENtTINE 

AND  AUTHENTIC? 

Br  THS  Rev.  Johk  Kehhedt,  :D.I>. 


Trie  ia  steicUj  a  litem7  queataon,  although  its  determinAtum  inTolTce 
uBoes  whioh  have  a  &r  ia^iec  thaa  a  litertty  interest  Am  a  literary 
qiiestioii  it  is  only  one  of  many,  or,  vn  dtay  aay,  a  part  of  a  larger  and 
more  general  quesldoa.  On  what  groimdjs  do  wo  accept  any  ancient 
books  aa  gennine  and  aathraitic  1  We'  have  in  onr  handa  bookn  which 
bear  the  names  of  Herodotns,  Plato,  Aiistode,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Cicero, 
Cnaar,  7ii^,  Horace,  and  a  moltitnde  besides.  The  first  of  these 
writers  is  said  to  have  been  bom  484  B.C. ;  the  second,  about  60  years 
hter ;  the  last  two  I  haTO  named — the  poets  Tirgil  and  Horace — are 
■aid  to  have  been  bom,  the  one  70  b.g,,  and  the  other  63  B.C.  Now 
on  what  grounds  do  we  acoeptthe  writings  which  bear  the  names  of  these 
men  of  the  old  world  I  There  is  a  golf  of  nearly  2000  years  between 
US  and  t^e  latest  of  tiiem.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  existing  MS. 
copies  of  their  writings  belong  to  periods  between  the  tenth  and  the 
Sfteentii  centuries  of  the  Christian  ersi.  The  oldest  known  manuscript 
of  Herodotns — e.g.,  of  whoss  history  only  fifteen  MS.  copies  are  known 
to  exist — ^is  attributed  to  the  tenth  century ;  them  being  thus  about 
1500  years  between  the  time  of  the  historian  and  the  date  of  the  oldest 
cof^  of  his  history  which  has  yet  been  discovered.  Homer  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  and  we  have  no  complete 
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copy  of  his  two  great  poems  earlier  than  tLe  thirteentli  centoiy.  Some 
fragments  of  the  Iliad  have  been  diaooTered  irhioh  m^  belong  to  the 
fifth  or  Bizth  centmy.  How  can  we  know,  in  these  (arcamstanccs, 
that  these  hooks  are  genuine  and  not  forgeries !  This  question 
is  one  of  exceeding  interest,  and  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  incapaUe 
of  A  BtAMAcHoTf  aitfcwer.  But  those  to  whomlhd'  subject  is  sew 
'wfil  be  nrprised'to  find'  that  the  question  may  not  mij  bewiswenJ,  • 
but  answered  conclusively,  and  with  a  degree  of  certainty  whidi  lisM 
aboreall  reasonable  doubt.  Isaac  Taylor's  book  on  "  The  Hiatoiy  of 
the  Transpiissioii  of  Aninent  Books  to  Modern  I^mes,"  written  pc^- 
larly  but  with  a  thoron^  knowledge  of  the  Bnbject,  will  enable  any  one 
who  reads  it  to  understand  how  anci^t  books  have  been  preaerved  anil 
how  tbeir  genaineness  may  be  autfientioMed.  While  Dr.  Sorivener'i 
"  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text~irf  &e  Kew  Testament  and  Uie  Anciait 
Manuscripts  which  contain  it,"  will  supply  to  the  "  unlearned"  all  tlie 
information  they  need  respecting  tiie  one  predoua  book  to  whidi  it 
relates. 

We  claim  no  exemption  for  our  Four  Gospels  from  the  ordinary  laws  of 
historical  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  we  Bee  Divine  wisdom  in  the  fact 
that  our  &ith  in  thmn  ^  genuine  histories  of  Jesos  of  Nazareth  depeods 
on  these  laws.  Somewhere  about  the  ninth  century  a  fable  came  into 
existence,  characteristic  of  the  agd,'  to  this  effect :  The  Conndl  of  Nice 
wished  to  determine  which  of  the  immense  number  of  gospels  (Ikd  in 
existence  were  genuine  Mid  which  were  Bpurions.  To  obtain  a  Divine 
decisi<m  of  the  question,  all  the  Gospels  were  placed  onder  the  Ctnn- 
mnnion  table,  and  the  Lord  was  besought  that  the  in^ir«d  writing 
mi^t  get  upon  the  table  while  tiie  spurious  ones  remained  onder- 
neath.  In  answer  to  this  prayer,  the  four  inspired  Gospels  woe  fonrd 
on  the  -table  in  the  mining  and  were  declared  canonical ;  the  rest  were 
foond  iimderwatA  the  taUe,  and  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  Tiaa  sbwy, 
it  will  be  observed,  was  first  heard  of  five  hnnfired  years  after  the 
'  Oonncil  to  which  it  refers  ;  and  '  ite  absurdity  throws  into  bright  idol 
the  naturalness  and  credibleness  of  the  true  grounds  of  our  faith  in  tbr 
genuineness  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

Adverting  for  a  moment  to  Councils ;  it  is  not  on  the  aotitority  of  any 
Council  Or  CounoUs  that  we  aooept  the  Four  Gospels,  or  any  oUter  Scrip- 
ture, as  genuine.  'Kn  Bnt  Comtdl  having  any  title  to  b«  considwed 
general  is'that  of  Nice  or  Nicna  {JLTt.  320),  whigh  was  convened  1^  the 
Sraperor  ConStantine  to  determine  the  great  qneetlons  abost^to  parson 
of  oar  Lord,  whioh  w«re  misttd  by  Uie  Arian  eontttyrerty.  And  ia  this 
Ooun«I  no  decree  or  canon  was  passed  indicating,  fkr  leaa  deiterauning 
with  antlioriiy,  what  Gkwpds  should  be  received  as  iHyine  and  genuine. 
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Bat  tiie  disciuaiona  of  tlie  Ooimoil  rereal  Hia^t  tha^  Uta  Pour  (Jhwpels 
novin  our  hands  were  aooepted  u  groniiio  And  Diviiw  by  all  portiM, 
Athuaaun  azid  AriuTi,  The  appeal  was  made  to  tliem,  utd  to  other 
SciiptanB,  as  the  etandaid  of  Christiaa  tnith.  Anus  himaelf  had  vrittan 
■  letter  to  the  Emperor,  vith  a  oopj  of  his  creed,  in  which  he  sud : 
"^Qiis  ja  the  faith  which  we  hare  leceiTed  from,  the  H0I7  Qvpels,  ac- 
cmding  to  the  Lord's  worda,  aa  the  Catholic  Church  sifid.  the  Scriptures 
t«ach."  And  his  followers  repeated  the  assertion  of  their  master.  ■  The 
tenn  "  H0I7  Ooepela,"  used  by  Arius,  oonveTed  as  definite  a  reference 
to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke>  and  John,  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
oentoij,  as  we  shall  see,  as  it  would  in  the  nineteeath. 

In  the  Council  of  Kicesa  there  were  assembled  315  bishops  &«m  all 
parts  of  CSiristendom,  but  chiefiy  from  the  Eastern  Churohes.  And  the 
fad  o£  Uie  universal  acknowledgment  of  our  Four  Qospela  bj  tliese 
representatlTes  of  the  Christian  Choroh,  is  conclusiTe  evidence  ngt  only 
that  they  were  in  existenoe  at  tliat  period,  but  that  they  had  been  in 
exiiteace  for  a  very  long  period  before.  The  recent  compositioa  and 
publication  of  them  is  irreconcileable  with  the  fact  of  their  widespread 
(Uffaaion  among  tlie  Christian  Churches,  and  their  unquestioned  accept- 
ance by  all  the  churches  as  of  Apostolic  origin.  But  of  this  ai^ument 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  bj-^d-by.  What  I  wish  to  remark  now  is 
that  our  faith  in  them  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Councils,  any 
more  than  it  rests  on  such  taJes  as  were  invented  by  the  superstition  of 
the  ninth  century.  We  fall  back,  not  with  regret  bat  with  satisfaction , 
on  the  ordinary  laws  and  processes  of  historical  evidence,  and  are  more 
than  content  that  tiie  genuineness  of  our  Qospeb  should  be  determined 
even  as  we  determine  the  gBDuineness  of  the  "  orations "  and  "  dis- 
putations" of  Cicero,  or  that  of  CfeBar'B  "  Commentary  on  the  Gallic 
War." 

Let  us  now  take  our  stand  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  observe  an  occurrence  which  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  our  inquiry. 

Diocletian,  the  EmperCr,  was  aged  and  infirm.  His  sou-in-lav, 
(iitlerius,  already  a  C«esar,  afterwards  Augustus,  was  full  of  zeal  for  the 
gods  whose  existence  was  threatened  by  the  progress  of  Ctuistianity. 
About  the  year  295  he  issued  an  order  requiring  every  soldier  to  join  in 
the  sacrificial  rites.  Many  Christiana  gave  in  their  commissions,  and 
Boldiera  of  all  ranks,  from  the  liighest  to  the  lowest,  quitted  the  service, 
that  they  might  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith.  A  few  were  sentenced 
to  death — ostensibly  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  their  faith,  as 
because  of  the  language  in  which  they  expressed  their  indignation, 
wliich  was  easily  construed  into  treason. 
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Befond  this  form  of  penecation,  Diocletian  could  not  b«  pemudtd 
for  several  yeara  to  go.  Bat  in  the  winter  of  the  year  309  OaleRU 
Tiaited  hia  father-in-law  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithjnia,  and  employod  emj 
art  of  peraaaaion,  seconded  by  many  zealooa  Pagans  among  the  State 
officera,  to  bring  about  a  genenJ  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Dioclt- 
tian  finally  yielded ;  and  one  of  the  great  Pagan  feativals,  Ha 
Terminalia,  which  occurred  on  the  23Dd  of  February,  was  selected 
for  the  onslaught.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  the  magnificent  chatdi 
in  that  city,  then  the  imperial  residence,  was  broken  open;  the  copies  of 
-the  Bible  in  it  were  burned ;  and  the  whole  church  abandoned  to  plunder 
and  destruction.  The  next  day  was  published  an  edict  forUdding  Hit 
aasembling  of  the  Christiana  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wordup, 
ordering  the  Ohrisdan  churches  to  be  demolished  to  their  fonndationi, 
and  all  manuMripls  of  the  Bih!e  to  be  burned,  with  many  other  wrongi 
and  cruelties.  A  Christian  of  noble  rank,  hurried  by  his  nal,  tore 
down  the  edict  and  rent  it  contemptuously.  And  for  thia  indiacielioD 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  as  a  violator  of  the  Imperial  Majesty. 

^e  peculiarity  of  thia  Diocletian  persecution  is  the  assault  whidi  it 
directed  against  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  on  this  Hfeander  wdl 
remarks : — "  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  plan  now  iras,  to  extirpate 
Christianity  from  the  root.  There  was  something  novel  in  tiie  nndcr- 
taking  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  their  religious  writings.  It  diflbml 
from  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  former  persecutions,  when  it  wis 
hoped  to  suppress  the  sect  by  removing  their  teachers  and  gnidea.  He 
importance  of  these  documents,  as  a  meana  of  preserving  and  propa- 
gating the  Christian  faith,  must  now  have  been  understood.  And  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deatruction  of  every  copy  of  the  BiUe,  hvl 
such  a  thing  been  posuble,  would  have  proved  more  efiectual  than  tlie 
removal  of  those  living  witnesses  of  the  faith,  whose  example  served 
-only  to  call  forth  a  still  greater  number  to  supply  their  place.  On  the 
ot^er  hand,  could  the  plan  have  been  carried  out,  to  destroy  every 
existing  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  the  very  aourc«  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  which  true  Christianity  and  the  life  of  the  Church  was  ertr 
-freshly  springing  with  unconquerable  vigour.  Let  preachers  of  the 
OoBpel,  bishops  and  clergy,  be  executed  j  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  so 
long  as  this  book,  by  which  new  teachers  could  always  be  fenned, 
remained  in  the  handa  of  the  Christians." 

It  ia  beyond  the  acope  of  this  paper  to  recite  the  sad  events  viaii 
followed  the  Diocletian  edict.  My  argument  is  concerned  only  with  the 
books  against  which  it  was  specially  directed.  Eusebius,  himself  a 
sufferer,  was  about  forty  years  of  ago  when  the  Diocletian  persecatiwi 
burst  upon  the  Christian  churches,  and  tells  us — "  I  saw  with  my  own 
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ejes  die  lununs  of  prayer  thrown  down  and  razed  to  tlieir  foundatioos, 
and  the  inspired  and  sacred  Sciiptores  ooosigned  to  tiie  fire  in  the  open 
market-place." 
With  reference  to^e  events  of  A.D.  303,  we  are  then  entitled  to  say — 

1.  That  there  was  at  that  time,  two  handred  years  after  the  death  of 
tbe  last  sorririiig  apostle,  a  recogniaed  body  of  Christian  writings,  which 
were  known  to  both  Christiana  and  their  persecutoni,  which  were 
pablioly  read  in  the  Gbiistifai  asBemblies,  uid  guarded  with  most 
ilevDted  care,  and  which,  as  Canon  Westcott  says,  "were  formed  into  & 
collection  so  well  known  that  they  could  be  deaoribed  by  a  title  scarcely 
leu  explicit  than  that  by  which  it  was  afterwards  called^'Th?  Mole' 

2.  The  great  importance  attached  to  "  The  Books "  by  Christians,  is 
Hen  not  only  in  the  fact  that  many  submitted  willingly  to  the  uttereat  . 
sufferings  which  Roman  governors  could  inflict,  rather  then  surrender 
what  they  deemed  their  chiefest  treasure,  but  in  the  controversies  and 
iliTinons  which  were  caused  by  the  unfflithfulness  of  others.  Those  who 
jielded  to  the  fear  of  torture  and  gave  up  their  copies  of  "  The  Books," 
were  caUed  Traditorea,  and  were  excladed  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church.  There  were  others  who  tried  to  save  both  their  lives  and  their 
coQscienoee  by  giving  books  which  were  not  sacrod,  and  allowing  the 
olhoeis  of  government  to  receive  the  impression  ^at  they  were  sub- 
mittiog  to  the  Imperial  decree.  There  were  meroful  magistrates  who 
encouraged  the  Christians  to  act  this  part.  But  those  who  "  submitted 
to  tJte  semblance  of  guilt  in  order  to  avoid  the  trials  of  persecution," 
wen  branded  as  Traditorei,  equally  with  those  who,  to  save  their  lives, 
gave  np  the  true  Scriptures.  Long  after  the  persecution  was  at  an  end, 
uid  when  Constantine  sat  on  the  Imperial  thronn,  the  election  of 
Cscilian  as  Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  resolutely  opposed  on  the  one 
gnrand,  that  he  had  been  ordained  by  Felix  a  "Traditor."  This 
opposition  was  headed  by  Donatua,  a  Numidian  bishop  ;  and  the  division 
which  followed,  bearing  his  name  as  the  "  Donatist  schism,"  was  not 
healed  for  many  years.  In  this  "schism,"  and  the  drcumstances  which 
led  to  it,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  importance  which  was 
attached  to  the  "  sacred  "  writings  by  the  Churches  of  that  age. 

3.  We  have  indubitable  evidence  that  the  Foot  Gospels  which  bear 
the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  formed  a  part  of  this 
"ucted"  collection,  which  the  Christians  called  "  Divine."  Abetter 
witness  than  Eusebios  could  not  be.  He  survived  the  storm  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  and  received  a  commission  from  Constantine  to 
pnpare  fifty  copies  of  the  Divine  Scriptures  written  on  prepared  skins, 
1>7  the  help  of  skilful  artists,  accurately  acquainted  with  their  craft,  to 
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be  oaed  in  the  obUt^hoH  of  hlfl  ueir  cftpitoL  Aathori^  ma  girfu  to  him 
to  employ  two  public  cairiagM  for  die  speedy  coaveyuioe  of  Uie  boob 
to  the  Emperor  frhaa  completed.  Eveiytbing  ynn  done  to  ^to  import- 
aaoe  to  tlie  oomminiDn.  And  Eoaebiu  remu^  with  erident  ntis&c- 
tion  tluit  if  the  predecenon  of  Oonstontiae  commuided  the  nuied 
oradea  to  be  conaomed  in  the  flames,  Oonstuitine  gave  ordnx  that  &tij 
ehoold  be  multiplied,  and  embellished  magnificently,  at  the  ezjtenap  of 
the  roy»\  treaaary.  Now,  among  the  books  held  by  all  Ohristians  to  b« 
"  dirine,"  of  which  copies  were  thus  prepu«d  for  the  t^aiohei  ot 
CKmitantaitopIe,  we  find  onr  Four  Ooapela.  In  Book  III.  of  his  hirtny, 
cKi^ter  xxir,  EtuebtTu  writes  of  "the  order  of  the  Gospels,"  and 
mentions  fint  of  all  the  Qoapel  by  John,  "  so  well  known  in  the  dranhea 
throuf^oot  the  world,"  and  explains  that  "  witii  good  reoeen  it  is  plaoed 
the  fourth  In  order  by  the  anoiesta."  "  Of  all  the  disciples  (apostles),' 
he  tdts  US,  "  Matthew  and  John  am  -the  only  ones  that  have  left  tu 
recorded  oommeoits  "  of  the  lifb  of  tmt  Iiord ;  Hark  and  Lake  an  named 
aS  the  anUiora  of  other  gospels,  ud  the  fbor  are  so  deeoibed  u  to 
identify  them  mmiiatakeably  wiUi  the  gospels  now  in  onr  possesiin. 

'  Ensebins  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  witness.  At  ahittorim 
he  givet  ua  t/ia  toUnett  of  the  age  to  which  he  behngad.  And  that 
witness  is  that  in  that  age  our  Fonr  Oospels  were  known  to,  and 
nniTersally  received  by,  the  Christian  ohnrohea,  as  of  apostolic  origin, 
and  "  divine."  And  beridea  them  ttere  was  no  other  so  leoeived.  ^Hie 
Oonnoil  of  Hic«a,  as  we  have  sees,  in  the  days  of  Eosebina,  represKiti- 
tive  of  many  at  least  of  the  principal  chnrohes  in  the  world,  did  not  pat 
its  stamp  <rf  anthority  upon  them,  bat  acknowledged  the  aathorit;  which 
they  already  poSMssed  throagh  the  historic  evidence  which  certified 
iheir  nnooiTapted  transmission  &om  apostolic  times.  And  fix>m  that 
poiod  onwards,  orthodox  and  herefios  alike  acknowledged  the  Four 
Qospeb  as  the  writings  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  and  as^a  kne 
history  of  the  great  fonnder  of  the  Ohristian  Faith. 

The  existence  of  the  Foor  Qospels  in  the  end  of  the  Uiird  eentoiy 
and  their  acceptance  as  the  only  apostolic  history  of  Jesus  Christ  by  bU 
Christians  at  that  time,  are  admitted  by  the  moat  hostile  oritios.  But 
it  is  scarcely  the  less  neceesary  thus  to  state  the  groondsjon  which  the 
admission  rests  in  order  to  a  due  impression  of  the  importanoe  of  the 
&ct. 

We  sh^  now  tntoe  tiie  Qospela  npwards  firosa  the  days  of  the  grsat 
Dioeletian  attempt  to  deeto>y  them,  to  tihe  days  of  the  Apostioa.  Bat 
brfore  d«ng  so,  it  may  be  weU  to  state  Ae  avowed  ground  on  which  the 
witnesses  we  shall  oatl,  based  their  aooeptance  of  the  gospels  as  of 
Apostolic  origin  and  authority.     lUa  ground  is  briefly  described  by 
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Oi^KL  And  Tertolliaa  u  being  "tradition."  Origan  introdaoea  liis 
statflBunt  (a  statentQut  with  vUolf  to  aliall  deal  b^-and-bjr),  tibat  ons 
goqwl  wasirxittea.by  Uatthew,  one  .by  Mari(,  OQe  bj  Xjuke,  apdoaebr 
Jolm,  with  the  Tords— "  Ab  I  have  onderatood  by  trttdttiion."  .  Theibet. 
that  tkeeo  Fonr  Goipels,  «nd  titew  0BI7,  were  rectired  hy  the  chnrokea 
in  maay  lands  in  his  own  Ume,  he  "  understood  "  not  "  by  tradition ; " 
it  was  a  present  fact  within  tbe  range  of  hie  own  obeervationand  know- 
lodge.  But  it  was  "  by  tradition  "  he  "  understood  "  the  aathoiahip  of 
theae  gospela  and  the  ciroomstancea  of  their  origin.  And  that  this 
"tradition"  was  not  pecnliar  to  him  but  oommon  to  the  chiitohsB,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  we  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Irenjeus,  who  was 
bom  foriy-£re  years  before  Origen,  and  who  repteaents  to  as  the  chorches 
not  only  of  his  native  land,  Asia  Minor,  bat  of  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
Soathem  France,  which  Origen,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  visited. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Four  Gospels  by  the  chorches  in  the  second  half 
ol  the  second  century  as  represented  by  Itemens,  and  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century  as  represented  by  Origen,  is  thus  ascribed  to 
"  tradition."  And  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  what  this 
ezpreBSiDn  means,  N^atively  it  maana  that  it  was  not  by  concerted 
action,  or  as  the  result  of  noited  deliberation,  that  the  churches  in  all 
parts  arrived  at  a  common  conclnsian  in  regard  to  tiiese  gospels.  No  such 
canoert  ever  existed ;  no  such  deliberation  ever  took  place.  It  was  by 
a  "  tradition "  common  to  all,  whatever  that  means,  that  all,  acting 
aeparately,  acknowledged  the  Four  Oospeb  as  Divine  Scripturea.  This 
"  tradition  "  excludes  not  only  the  idea  of  united  or  concerted  action, 
but  likewise  the  idea  that  it  was  on  the  strength  of  internal  evidence 
that  the  changes  accepted  these  gospels.  That  the  external  evidence 
was  confirmed  by  the  internal,  we  cannot  doubt.  That  the  superiority 
of  the  four  over  all  others  such  as,  Luke  says,  "  Many  had  taken  in  hand 
to  set  forth,"  made  itself  felt,  need  not  be  doubted.  But  the  primary 
ground  of  their  acceptance  was  the  "  tradition  "  of  the  churches. 

This  term  "tradition"  is  of  ill-repute  in  modem  controversy.  It 
suggests  to  us  at  once  the  idea  of  a  claimant  to  authority  co-ordinate 
with  the  authority  of  the  written  word  of  God.  The  Church,  so-called, 
or  certain  churches  calling  themselves  Catholic,  claim  the  right  to  in- 
terpret the  Holy  Bcripture  in  the  light  of  "  tradition,  "or  of  traditionary 
doctrines  which  they  say  have  come  down  to  them  from  tJie  Fathers, 
But  we  must  entirely  diasodate  the  term,  as  used  by  Origen, 
from  this  Catholic  and  Protestant  oontroversy.  It  has  no  relation  to 
the  subject.  It  refers  simply  to  the  testimony  to  some  fact  trans- 
mitted, either  orally,  or  in  writing,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
When  Origen  ascribes  certain  gospels  to  Matthew,  Hark,  Luke,  and  John, 
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on  the  Btrengt}i  of  "  tntdition,"  and  indictites  that  tlie  churcliea  nni- 
varsaUj  did  the  >ame,'th«  meaning  ia,  that  th^  did  bo  on  the  strength  of 
the  historical  eridenoo  which  had  oome  down  throngh  BnooeBDve  gene- 
rations  from  the  be^jinning. 

The  genuineness  and  authority  of  the  Four  Qospels  were  maintuned 
by  Tertullian,  who  preceded  Origen  by  thirty  or  forty  years,  likewiie, 
on  the  express  ground  of  a  very  sure  and  credible  testimony  of  the 
churches  from  the  Ume  of  writing  them  to  his  own  age.  "  If  it  be 
certain,"  he  says,  "that  that  is  most  genuine  which  ia  moat  andent, 
and  that  most  ancient  which  is  even  from  the  banning;  in  like 
manner  it  will  be  also  certEun  that  that  has  been  delivered  by  the 
Apostles  which  has  been  held  in-riolate  in  the  churches  of  the  Apostles," 
meaning,  evidently,  the  churches  formed  by  the  Apostles.  "  It  may  be 
depended  upon,"  he  says  agun,  "  that  the  gospels  were  written  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  hear.  The  Apostles  have  truly  preached  anil 
written  the  doctrine  they  receiTod  from  Christ.  The  Apostolical  men 
have  also  &ithfully  published  in  writing  what  they  received  from  the 
Apostles.  All  the  gospels  are  therefore  supported  by  Uie  authority  of 
Apostles,  yea,  of  Jesua  Christ."  Again,  Tertullian  says  :  "  Well,  if 
you  be  willing  to  exercise  your  curiosity  profitably  in  tbe  bnainets  of 
your  salTatioa,  visit  the  Apostolical  Churches,  in  which  the  very  chaire 
of  the  Apostles  still  preside ;  in  which  their  very  authentic  letters  are 
recit«d,  sounding  forth  the  voice,  and  representing  the  oouatenaace  of 
each  one  of  them.  Is  Achaia  near  youl  You  have  Corinth.  If  jou 
are  not  far  from  Macedonia,  you  have  Philippi,  yoa  have  ThesBalonics, 
If  you  can  go  to  Asia,  you  have  Epheaus.  Sut  if  yon  are  near  to  Italy, 
you  have  Rome,  from  whence  we  also  may  be  easily  satiafied." 

These  passages  are  cited  at  present  merely  to  illustrate  tiie  term 
"  tradition  "  as  used  by  Origen,  and  thus  to  show  the  ground  on  which 
the  churches  accepted  the  Qospels,  namely,  the  uninterrupted  historic 
evidence  they  had  that  they  had  been  published  in  the  beginning  by 
Apostles  and  "Apostolical  men." 


In  ordirlo  render  mm  beneroleot,  thaymutflntba  made  tendsr ;  torbi 

affeetiDiu  ai«  iu>t  the  otbprmg  of  rsuoniiiK ;  they  retolt  from  that  enltnre  cf  the 
heart,  from  those  e*r]j  impreMioQi  of  tendemeH,  (rratitDde  and  lympathj,  irhioh 
the  andeannenti  of  domeetic  life  *re  ■nra  to  anpply,  and  for  the  fbnoation  ef  vhkh 
it  U  the  beat  pomble  tciiool—Stitrt  Hall. 

QoDbinda  not  ap  thy  «oiuidt,iinIeaB  thou  Uy  them  open  by  confeSDon,  and  bamil 
them,  Ha  corcM  not,  milesa  then  firat  uncover.  He  paidana  not,  anlen  thou 
flnt  sokuowledge,  He  j  uatiSea  not.  nnleM  thoa  flret  eondemo  thyself.  Ha  oomfort* 
not,  nalen  thoa  first  deq>air  in  thyialf.— 0*rSarrf,  1837. 
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UPON   EDUOATBD  YOT7TH8  IN  THE  OONOREQATIOHAL 
CHURCHES. 

Bt  Rxt.  J.  Rasfobd  Tbomboit,  U.A. 

Feom  ft  general  knowledge  of  our  Congregational  colleges  I  can  say  wiUiont 
Imitation  tlLat  few  applications  for  admiuion  to  a  conrM  of  theological 
•tudj  are  made  hj  yontha  from  oar  educated  tamiliei.  I  believe  thai  a 
•ifflilw  complaint  is  made  1^  tliau  intereated  in  the  miniBtr)'  among  other 
commimiana.  Aa  we  lately  heard  that,  bj  piarcing  the  London  clay  and 
other  depouta,  an  entorpriaing  firm  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolia  reached 
tbe  greenaand,  and  tbna  aocnred  an  abondant  and  perhaps  inexhaostible 
•npply  of  water ; — bo,  I  cannot  bat  think,  were  proper  meana  defiaed  and 
Died,  a  niitable  anpply  of  candidatea  for  the  serrice  of  Ute  churches  might 
be  obtuned. 

Certun  I  am  that  the  Congregational  churchoa  of  England  include 
multitadea  of  houaeholda  which  are  well  fitted  to  yield  the  claw  of  atudenla 
Teneed.  They  include  a  fair  proportion  of  profeuional  and  commercial 
men,  whoae  aona  enjoy  the  advaiitagea  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  equally 
pi«cioni  advantagea  of  an  intellectual  and  refined  family  life.  Yet,  for 
Mine  reaaon,  we  are  not  drawing  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  our  ' '  rising 
nunittty  "  from  the  youth  of  thia  daw.  Hero  and  there,  a  miniHter's  son  is 
foaod  following  his  bther'a  steps  ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  students  have  oome 
from  behind  the  counter,  from  the  clerk's  deak,  or  from  the  workshop. 

Nov,  since  the  strength  of  every  church  largely  depends  upon  its 
Bjmpiithy  with  the  "  popular  element,"  it  is  matter  for  satisfaction  that  the 
rulu  of  the  ministry  are  recruited  from  the  most  nomeroua  class.  Some  of 
tbe  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  Bomon  and  Anglican  communions,  many  of 
the  most  laborious  and  devoted  pastors  and  miasiouariea  of  all  bodies  of 
Chtiitians  have  risen  from  obscure  and  lowly  origin.  The  ability  to  influence 
men,  self-denying  consecration,  ore  the  foremost  qualifications  for  the 
niuuBtry,  and  th^  are  sometimes  found  conjoined  with  educational  and 
mcitl  disadvantages.  Far  from  our  churches  be  the  disposition  to  reprew 
"t  depreciate  merit,  because  it  is  found  in  unfavourable  dnnunstonces.  The 
religion  whose  first  preachen  were  fishermen,  toll-takers,  and  peasants,  will 
crer  walcome  the  service  of  those  whom  the  world  dwpisea,  when  God 
chooses  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty. 

Bat  whilst  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  view  that  men  must 
be  "scholars  and  gentlemen  "  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  enter  tbe 
mioistiy, — I  do  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  of  education 
ID  this  country,  we  ought  to  be  drawing  more  largely  than  we  ore  from  tbe 
•uperior  classes.  Here  is  the  plain  fact,  that  the  young  men  of  our  educated 
'amilies  ore,  generally  speaking,  shy  of  a  ministerial  life.     Notwithstanding 
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tbe  immenM  progreu  nude  in  edncfttion  genanllf,^tlie  Ubenliauig  <rf  tks 
grumiur-ichools, — the  UniTeraitf  local  exunuutdom,  wbieh  h*ra  oartuiilj 
railed  the  Btand&rd  of  school-teaching  thronghont  the  land, — the  opMiing  of 
Oxford  and  Oambiidge  to  Diuentara, — Botwithebmding  all  thii,  the  pnpw- 
tion  of  educated  youths  applying  for  admiaaion  to  onr  ooll^iea  is,  I  belieTe, 
amftller.  thav  jt  m*  tReoty-fiTe  jeua  ago.  We  are  sending  ear  hqiu  ^  ^ 
grammar-achoola,  and  the  great  public  ocboqla ;  they  are  matrioolAting  at 
the  London  Univenity  ;  they  are  paiaing  throngh  the  older  Univenitiaa  ; 
they  are  entering  the  variotu  firofeaaiona.  Bat  there  is  one  caiMr  very  few 
of  them  &re  following— the  Nonoonforming  miniafzy.  Many  of  the  name* 
best  known  and  moat  highly  esteemed  among  na  do  not  figare  apon  our 
college  records. 

All  the  while,  the  chorohea  are  Beedii^[  the  serncee  of  men  of  the  highest 
order, — men  capable  of  taldng  their  stand  and  holding  their  own,  in  the 
world  of  literature,  of  politioa,  of  aooiety, — as  well  as  of  edifying  cnltored 
congregations,  and  commanding  the  respect  of  the  publio  at  large.  While  it 
is  easy  to  fill  up  ordinary  positioni ;  when  pulpits  tall  racant  whidL  need 
mini*ten  of  the  highest  qnalifieations,  it  is  oitea  difficult  to  lind  the  tight 
men.  Frofessors  for  onr  colleges  are  not  easy  to  find  ;  tliere  are  few  yonng 
m«i  who  are  in  training  for  the  chairs  which  most  in  course  of  time  becoms 
vacant.  As  to  pnblic  life,  every  large  town  in  England  wants  Ohristiin 
ministers  fitted  to  be  leaders  in  social,  literary,  and  benevolent  work. 

Upon  {h«  growing  claims  of  onr  times  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  Each 
generation  enjoys  increased  educational  advantages.  The  capadty  for 
appreciating  intellectaal  power  and  merit  in  connection  with  spiritual  work 
is  Tsstly  enlai^ed.  Onr  young  people  of  oultnre  have  the  free  enMt  of  the 
charmed  circle  of  contemporary  literature.  Travel,  social  interoomw, 
scientific  porsuits,  public  life  and  work,  naturally  make  the  laity  exacting  si 
to  the  aecomplishments  as  well  as  the  piety  of  the  ministiy.  Hinisters  mnit 
be  something  more  than  theological  expositors  or  rhetorical  sermoniz^i- 
Congregational  pastorB,  in  prominent  positions,  at  all  events,  hare  to  appeal 
to  the  rich  and  varied  life  of  the  England  of  to-dt^.  And  there  is  no  lack 
of  mrm  and  grateful  appreciation  when  the  demands  are  fairly  and  ably  met. 

It  most  be  remembered  that' onr  charohes  oontiun  a  good  proportion  of 
the  olitees  distinguished  by  intelligence,  and  by  love  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  thought  generally  and  in  religions  thinking  in  particnlar.  This  bet 
is  at  once  fatal  to  Qie  snocess  of  an  illiterate  and  snperfioial  ministry,  and 
eonfirmatory  of  the  importance  of  a  ministey  capable  of  leading  and 
influencing  the  intelleotnal  class. 

Now,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  several  reasons  why  the  ministry  of  thi 
Gospel  among  us  shoold  be  spetdallj  attraotive  to  tlionghtfal,  devont, 
liberal-minded,  and  aspiring  yonng  men. 

Among  these  reasons  is  the  idea  of  the  Ohristtan  ministry  wMoh  is  accepted 
amongst  us.  Much  of  the  repngnance,  prevailing  among  yoong  Englishmen, 
to  the  "  sacred  offloe  "  is  owing  to  the  priestly  oonoeptioa  of  the  miniitey 
whioh,  unfortunately,  is  fostered  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  do  net 
wonder  that  the  sscerdotal  idea— an  attraction  to  those  who  have  no  penc«al 
power  or  weight  of  character  and  ability— ahould  be  repulsive  to  the  inleUse- 
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tut  md  qtmtnal.  Avm  this  MirTiTal  of  tha  old  paganiinit.to  whic^  u  • 
mtionwvaieoommittod,  waMOongiegktioiimluti,  anfne.  iMkeduokted 
ind  tbongbtfol  yonng  men  who  naj  nad  Uiia  ippMl,  what  voeatioa  in  Uf« 
cut beooHpuwd in dignitr,- in  iateiMt,  in  attoMtion,  for  «  beiMToIeat «nd 
nUglodB  mind,  with  Ihe  miniatiy  of  Ohrivt  Moording  to  tha  New  Teituaant 
omwqitton  4d  it  1  Th«  bn>tlMrliiuM  of  the  office  mnd  fanction  it  its  grwt 
cLum  to  the  heart,  u  ia  its  intaUoetiul  diaracter  to  the  ondeistMidiiig.  To 
t«tdi,  on  the  higheat  of  kU  theme*  ;  to  petnude,  to  tha  moat  tacrod  of  all 
duties  ;  to  lead,  in  the  moat  blesaed  of  all  pfttha  ;  to  aerre,  from  the  highaat 
of  motives  and  the  pareat  of  aims : — nttely,  tfaia  ii  a  career  which  ii  fitted  to 
•wiken  the  noblett  ambition  of  oonaeorated  yonth  I 

Another  recommendation  of  tiie  Oongregational  miniatiy  is  the  theological 
freedom  it  permiti.  In  theae  daja,  when  there  is  to  much  diaaatjifaotion 
with  the  ancient  f  ormnlee,  and  so  general  a  yearning  for  liberty  in  oonoeiTing 
sad  eqnrMaing  religions  doctrine,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  no  require- 
ment ia  made  among  us  to  aasent  to  certain  haman  creeds,  to  nse  certain 
preeoribed  forma,  to  profeaa  agreement  with  certain  theological  leaoheia  and 
leaden.  While  unity  with  regard  to  great  vital  facta  and  dootrinea  ia  jnaUy 
deemed  a  condition  of  the  mutual  relationahip  between  pastor  and  people ; — 
i  foil  amotmt  of  liberty  la  enjoyed,  a  fair  scope  is  given  for  independent 
thinking,  and  individual  character  and  gifts  are  likely  to  have  abundant 
opportunity  for  their  manifeatation. 

Han  of  high  sentiment  and  aim  will  regard  with  aympathy  the  independ- 
ence of  miniaterial  position  upon  intereat,  favour,  and  friends.  Personal 
qutliSeationa  alone  have  to  be  considered.  The  comt»nation  of  theae  which 
is  required  is  anumaL  Pietf  and  preaching  power  are  not  everything, 
Phjiical  strength,  a  good  voice,  scholaiahip  and  atudloua  habits,  a  sodal 
ditpcaition,  tact  and  wisdom  in  organising  and  governing  ;-~aIl  theae 
blended,  of  oouise,  in  different  proportions — wiU  have  their  own  sphere  of 
action  and  their  own  reward. 

Tet  the  one  supreme  inducement  to  the  ministerial  life  is  that  which  ia 
presented  by  Chriat  Himaelf.  I  almost  feel  as  if ,  in  thia  coae,  any  otbv 
than  the  highest  of  all  poarifale  motives  and  principlea  wwe  out  of  place. 
Heaven  forbid  that  our  yoong  men  ahonld  ever  look  upon  the  paatoral  offiee, 
far  IsM  upon  a  missionary  career,  as  an  employment,  a  profession,  a  means 
of  livelihood,  of  advancement !  One  would  despise  the  man  who  ahonld 
dvrote  himself  to  edncation,  to  medicine,  to  literatore,  from  motives  merely 
•elfish  and  mercenary.  If  we  estimate  these  vocations  so  highly,  how  shall 
«a  aright  appraise  the  "  watching  for  souls  ? "  Lof ^  and  alluring  to  a  spiritual 
mind  ta  the  life  which  is  offered  as  a  aaorifiee  to  Ood, — in  the  impartation  of 
Divine  truth,  and  the  inculcation  of  human  dnty,  in  the  oonduet  and 
inspiration  of  Christian  worahip,  in  the  extension  of  brotherly  sympathy 
ud  the  administration  of  spiritual  ooosolation,  in  the  origination  and 
nperintandeace  of  usefnl,  benevolent  work.  To  the  heart  that  has  felt  the 
love  of  Christ,  that  has  known  the  anblime  faacinationa  of  Calvary,  what  can 
bt  more  congenial  and  delightful  than  tc  follow  Him  who  come  "  not  to  be 
inhiisteiedaiita,  but  tomimsterl"  It  ia  no  mean  thing,  during  theee  few 
TWs  of  oar  earthly  discipline  and  education,  to  be  employed  in  the  servioe 
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of  loiila,  iu  the  Mrrioe  of  Qod, —  to  fling  oneself  into  the  thick  of  the  gmt 
confliot  between  good  uid  evil,  between  truth  nod  enor,— to  itud  in 
retolate  Mid  ■ffgreeaive  opposition  to  the  degnwUogktheiimandnMtentliim, 
and  the  eoareely  leu  degrading  woerdotalinn  and  meohMiical  religion  of  oni 
day, — to  draw  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  strike  a  blow,  at  least,  for  the 
glorions  faith  of  onr  forefathers  in  the  spiritoaland  immortal  nabire  o(  mw, 
in  the  righteousneie,  the  reign,  the  lore  and  fatherhood,  of  Qod  ! 


By  Bbv.  J.  C.  Harkibok. 
Jam  IT.  6,  7. 


OuB  Lord's  interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  affords  one  of  Ok  mcnt 
rema^Lable  instanoea  of  skill  in  seiiing  and  using  opportonitf . 

He  was  journeying  from  Jndea  to  Galilee,  and,  as  Samaria  laj  between 
these  two  provincee,  it  was  neceasary  for  Him  to  pass  through  it  in  going 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  was  oppressed  by  heat  and  fatigne,  for  the 
midday  son  was  ponring  down  npun  Him  its  fiercest  rays  ;  an^  theiefore 
He  was  glad  to  find  Himself  at  Jacob's  well,  the  water  of  which  wti 
renowned  for  its  sparkling  clearness  and  its  delicious  coolness.  Faint  and 
weary,  He  seated  Himself  on  the  wall  of  the  well,  and  sent  His  disciple*  to 
a  neighbouring  village  to  buy  food.  During  their  abeence  a  woman  csme  to 
draw  water.  She  was  a  Samaritan,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  ahow  mach 
courtesy  or  kindness  to  a  Jew  ;  but  the  solitary  meeting  afforded  our  Lord 
an  opportunity  at  leading  her  mind  to  the  great  salvation  which  He  wished 
to  communicate  to  eveiy  child  of  man, — and  that  opportunity  He  did  not  let 
slip.  With  perfect  ease  and  naturalness,  He  began  a  conTers»tioa  whidi 
seemed  to  turn  on  eo  commonplace  a  point  ae  a  little  water  to  qoeooh  Hi* 
thirat,  but  which  ended  in  His  unfolding  the  giaciooa  mysteries  of  Hi* 
kingdom.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  us  if  we  notice  the  promptitnde 
and  address  with  which  our  Lord  availed  Himself  of  this  opportunity  to  do 
good. 

Oppobtumiy. —Every  one  knows  huw  necessary  this  is  to  usefulns**- 
However  much  we  may  love  work,  and  however  much  we  may  with  to 
accomplish  some  cherished  purpose,  we  cannot  do  it  without  opportoiutj. 
Our  Lord  might  have  heard  of  this  woman,  and  have  known  that,  onder 
seeming  hardness,  and  even  immorality,  she  posseiaed  real  snaeeptibility  of 
religious  impression  ;  but  if  He  had  not  met  with  her, — met  with  her  in 
circumstances  favourable  to  conversation  and  icstniction, — He  could  not  have 
imparted  to  her  any  spiritual  good.  But  this  meeting  at  a  well,  beneath 
the  tall  palm  treee  which  in  all  probability  overshadowed  it,  and  when  it 
was  the  fashion  to  stay  and  converse, — this  absence  of  any  otherperaon,  this 
perfect  leisure, — afforded  an  opportunity  of  bringing  truth  directly  bef  (»e  her 
mind.     Our  Lord  reoogniaed  the  need  and  the  value  of  opportonities ;  of 
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timei  which  Mom  to  invito  religioiu  oonverutioB  ;  of  plMH  wliere  obj«ati 
•tonoeinggeflt  kline  of  intarertiiig  and  impreuiTe  reDurk ;  of  oircaDUtuioai 
vhieh,  witbont  the  temptfttion  to  a  forced  and  olnmiy  intoodnotion  of  an 
■pparantly  Tuueaionable  topio,  or  an  obvioiu  attempt  at  proselTtinn,  lead 
eiiilf  and  effectively  to  the  deiired  robjeot ; — and  inch  opportunities  were 
alwtfi  occnrring  to  Him,  and  were  always  turned  to  the  ver;  beat  aooount — 


Opportunities  form  a  part  of  that  grand  echeme  of  Providence  in 
which  God  and  man  act  in  conjunction.  The  seed-time  aod  tbeharreet- 
lima,  with  the  weather  suited  to  both,  are  appointed  by  God  ;  then  man 
comei,  and,  falling  in  with  Qod's  arrangement,  aowi  the  seed  and  reape  the 
gcdden  eara.  Ood  givea  the  native  capacity  and  the  dependent  leisure  of 
duldhood, — here  ii  opportunity.  Parent  and  child  are  to  use  the  hour  for 
the  work  of  education.  And  precisely  so  is  it  in  religions  service.  Ood 
opens  "the  wide  door  and  effectual ;"  the  Christian  labonrer  enters  the 
vineyard  and  accompliahes  the  needful  task.  God's  hand  gives  the  oppor- 
tonity, — brings  teacher  and  learner  together  :  Peter  to  Cornelius ;  AnMim 
to  Fani ;  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  and  then  the  instractor  imparts 
knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  and  thereby  carries  oat  the  will  of  God.  Christian 
men  have  always  felt  that  it  was  not  by  ohanoe  that  this  meeting  took  place 
at  the  well, — that  it  was  not  by  chance  that  the  Lord  met  with  their  souls. 
They,  too,  seem  to  have  been  guided  to  His  feet  under  the  midday  heat,  and 
an  ready  to  strike  in  with  tlie  author  of  the  old  Latin  hymn  : — 


Tantos  labor  non  sit  caisoa." 
^hns rendered  in  Dean  Stanley's  "Eastern  Sermons"  : — 
"Thon,  in  search  of  me,  didst  tit. 
Wearied  with  ths  noonday  heat ; 
Then,  to  save  my  sool,  hast  bome 
CroM,  and  grief,  and  hate,  and  scorn ; 
O  may  ill  that  toil  and  paia 
Not  be  wholly  spent  in  rain ! " 

Some  opportunities  are  so  manifestly  divine  and  so  unspeakably 
predons,  that  we  ought  most  eagerly  to  improve  them.  They  are  transient, 
and,  when  once  gone,  never  return.  Waste  the  seed-time,  and  it  comes  not 
back  that  year.  Squander  the  season  of  youth,  and  it  never  returns. 
Keglect  the  day  of  grace,  and,  however  earnestly  desired  in  the  hour  of 
*oiTDw,  it  shines  no  more.  Qod-given  opportunities  1 — the  sin  of  dis- 
ngwding  these  is  only  equalled  by  the  folly  ; — once  despised  they  take  their 
flight  for  ever.  And  it  is  so  with  opportunities  for  work.  Ton  let  the 
fsvoorabla  time  slip  by  uiiimproved — the  time  when  yon  had  undiBtorbed, 
Itirarely,  friendly  interoourse  with  the  undecided,  and  you  leek  ia  rain  for 
ike  ntMns  of  renewing  it.  Tou  had  marvellous  influence  with  a  young 
friend,  but  yon  thought  it  better  to  wait  till  it  was  still  more  fully  establiahed 
before  yon  pressed  on  him  the  one  thing  needful ;  in  the  meonwhilef  you 
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an  BopanUd  from  hba  hj  tbs  nigtndM  of  bonoMi,  maiyma  o^t**'*<ii>% 
ialort.  nwaanerer  ao  with onr  Lord.  Ha  wm  Blwkrt  on tiw akfl  A 
oMWooiAftioofiporlimMei — fi^i  Mmt  teorftd  any.  He  alm^  nNd-thsmte 
tli«  beat.    Let  na  notice  a  little  mora  euefniUj 

OuB  Lord's  Usi  or  Ofpobtuiirt. 
1.  The  iwwon  why  He  uw  and  naed  ever;  opportimitf  wMcli  prawntod 
Haalf  WM-that  Hia  lieart  ma  fall  of  Hia  work.  He  came  on  «  givat  miaioD, 
and  it  enUrdy  poaaeaaed  Him.  He  olearlf  aaw  what  it  waa  that  H«  aooght ; 
aa  oleazlf  aaw  what  it  would  ooat  Him  to  atbin  it.  The  oonaeqnanoe  wai 
tiuU  all  His  power^^tlion^it,  affeetion,  aotiTitf ,  were  given  to  it.  I  anppow 
that  moat  of  na  have  felt  at  timaa  a  diapoaition  to  throw  up  effort,  and  to 
dlow  the  aeriona  pnipoae  of  life  to  fall  into  abeyance.  We  maj  atill  ackBor- 
ledge  ita  importance,  but  we  bare  loat  intereat  in  it,  or,  it  mi^  be,  in  Um 
peraona  it  waa  deaignod  to  benefit.  It  waa  not  ao  with  Him.  Hia  inteitat 
in  Hia  work  ww  ever  freah, — iodeod,  it  seemed,  if  poadble,  to  grow  ia 
intenaitf  aa  the  work  itaelf  advanced  towarda  completion.  It  was  a  thing 
that  waa  ever  preaent  with  Him.  To  reveal  the  glory  of  the  Etennd  Qod, 
to  uphold  and  illoatrate  Hia  holy  law,  to  work  oat  a  meana  of  reconcdliatioi 
between  man  and  God,  to  deatroy  the  power  of  ain  in  the  individiial 
and  in  the  world,  to  reatore  the  hnman  race  to  ita  primitivo  parity,  to  give 
to  it  a  new  Paradiae,  an  Eden  of  nnii^ing  bleaaedneaa — thia  waa  Uie  objaet 
that  filled  Hia  soul.  In  every  person  He  met  He  aaw  an  heir  of  UiH 
or  of  woe,  it  might  be  a  soul  tainted  with  sin,  blinded  by  ignonmce,  and  y«t 
capable  of  rising  into  pnrity  and  light, — a  creature  of  Ood  mialed  by  the 
evil  one,  and  needing  to  be  rescued,  and  reatored  to  loyalty  and  h^)piiieaa— 
a  child  of  wrath  who,  by  Hia  grace  and  help,  might  be  made  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  bring  Hia  infinenee  to  bear  on  auch  aoob,  to 
draw  them  into  Hia  fold,  to  inapira  that  faith  which  would  be  their  aalvation 
— thia  waa  the  end  which  He  had  ever  in  view,  and  which  grew  opon  Him 
aa  He  proaecuted  it.  EVom  the  fint  He  laid,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
my  Father,  and  to  finish  Hii  work  ; "  and  aa  that  w(vk  drew  near  to  ila 
fulfilment,  and  conaequently  grew  in  interest  and  responsibility,  He  addtd, 
' '  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  bow  am  I  straitened  till  it  be 
accomplished."  Because  He  waa  so  invariably  earnest,  opportunity  found 
Him  always  ready,  as  it  will  alsofindua.if  our  ruling  deaireia  to  "winaoola." 
2.  It  is  instmctive  to  observe  that  the  oppottnni^  we  are  oontoBi^atiiig 
occurred  ta  the  natural  oourae  of  things.  No  doubt,  as  I  have  befoR 
said,  nothing  oceura  by  chance.  Every  opportunity  is  given  by  God,  and 
BO  waa  thia.  Yet  to  onr  Lord  it  came  aa  any  common  inoideDt  in  His  life 
might  have  come.  He  was  on  Hia  way  to  Galilee  ;  He  waa  taking  the  diiaot 
and  shorteat  road ;  without  fetching  a  eompaaa,  "  He  moat  naeda  go  tltvngh 
Samaria,"  He  had  reached  the  honr  of  the  day  when  it  waa  coatoanMy  to 
halt  and  take  food.  He  had  aelected  the  partioolar  spot  beoanae  the  well 
would  supply  water  and  the  traea  that  anrromided  it  wonld  fnmiah  ahada. 
His  diaoiples  had  gone  into  the  dty,  because  it  waa  nnnnasarj  to  pnmhaie 
provisions  for  their  meal,  mien  it  waa  that  being  left  aloua  H»  aaw  the 
woman  ■ppraaohfng,  and,  in  what  Hm  world  worid  eall  tite  doaoe  BMtiai 
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which  iollowed.  He  found  tbs  opportuni^  of  diowing  -h«r  the'  -waj  of  lif  6. 
Bo  it  M  that  lesl  oppoctnditiM  oocor,  Ilieyoometom  aiHOiight„or  ktleut 
with  Kline  loving  outlook.'  We  onexpectsdly  find  heuti  opened  which  ue 
onuQj  ih.ni — minds  which  commonly  show  no  interecrt  in  Bpiiitbal  things, 
nnued  to  thtniBht ;  ud  then,  if  wa  ue  tmnelTes  aw&ke,  we  see  obr  oppot* 
timity.  To  him  who  hea  a  deaire  to  work,  who  has  rballf  » thiMt  to  execute 
tiie  will  of  God,  meh  opportimttieB  ea  these  will  aoUtfUi  bn  wwtilig.  ^Riey 
will  itwtnpbefen- him  u  he  holds  on  his  otutottBri^'wa*^,-'^^]^'^]]!  not 
ftii  to  DM  tbMn.  Bometimes  a  temporarT'  paiue  la  'bonneM  will  mp^y  tfce 
oppottimitf ;  Bometunes  an  accidental  meeting  with'  one  who.  dunn  an 
indination  to  touch  on  aerioKs  anbjecta  of  great  pouing  tnoment ;  aemetuaas 
an  honr  of  diiappointment  or  of  sorrow  whi6h  has  befallen  a  neighboar, 
iriMn  hia  heart  has  been  made  soft  and  ansoeptible  ;  sometimes  a  request  for 
adrioe  or  goidance  in  refevenM  tb  seonlar  matters.  True  we  are  to  look  for 
oppOTtunltiBB,  and  not  to  Mmtant  onrselTea  with  Oioie  (ml;  which  fall  in  our 
w^.  The  foreign  misslDnu;  goes  each  day  into  the  boaaar  or  i^aee  of 
poblio  resort,  in  the  hope  of  finding  en  oppartuMty  of  inwuhing  the  Oospd. 
The d^ mlsaionaay  goes  h«m  houae  to  home  in  the  hc^  ol  fiadingam 
opportnttify  cf  spei^ing  effeoti^y  to  some  poor,  careleM soul.:  'The  tniah 
minionary  rides  for  miles  through  the  forest  in  hope  of  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  <Ai  message  to  the  soattered  few  who  are  cut  off  frcwa 
the  stated  advantagea  of  Ohriitian  teaohing  and  Wonhip.  Btill,  thongh  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  very  best  OpportnnitiBB  of 
leaching  certun  minds  and  touching  certain  oonsoiences,  are  those  wHoh 
have  not  been  sought  for,  but  which  have  sprung  up  amidst  the  ordinary 
engagementa  of  the  day. 

3.  Our  Lord  finds  Siis  opportntnty  when,  aa  we  are  inclined  ^to  think.  He 
might  have  been  expected  to  care  only  for  Himself.  He  had  been  toiling 
under  an  Eastern  sun.  Ho  was  worn  and  exhausted  by  His  joumay,  and 
Deeded  lefreshment  and  repose.  Too  many  of  us  under  such  cirmunstanoes 
would  have  felt  that  we  coold  say  and  do  nothing  that  would  invtdve  effort. 
We  might  have  spoken  a  few  easy,  commonplace  words  which  made  no 
demand  on  onr  thought,  but  we  should  have  looked  on  the  hour  as  a  season 
oErepose,  not  of  woik.  How  different  was  it  with  Him.  Just  as  on  the 
occasion  when  He  hsd  retired  with  His  disciples  into  the  desert  to  rest 
awhile,  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  multitude  who  had  found  out  His 
place  of  resort  and  flocked  to  hear  Him,  became  the  signal  for  eameet  work, 
•0  here  the  meeting  with  this  woman  at  once  impelled  Him  to  speak  io  her 
of  the  great  salvation.  He  lost  all  sense  of  fatigue  and  hunger  in  the 
pesecoticHi  of  His  object,  and,  when  His  astonished  disciples  on  their  return 
pressed  Him  to  eat.  He  said,  "I  have  meat  to  est  that  ye  know  not 
of."  He  saw  an  opportunity  of  presenting  thetmth,  and  felt  that  He  must 
bs  about  his  Father's  business.  With  a  spirit  so  ardent  as  His,  bodily 
inconvenience  was  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  such  a  moment, 
ud  the  luxury  of  doing  good  brought  sweeter  refreshment  than  rest  or  food. 
How  often  do  we  lose  opportonities  of  doing  good  through  giving  way  to 
bodily  weakness,  or  listening  to  the  voice  of  self-indnlgenee.  Welln^ght 
otir  UaatOT  again  and  agaiii  n^  to  tu,  as  He  did  to  Peteir;  Jamesi  and  John, 
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"  Oonld  7011  not  \ntch.  with  M«  one  hoar  I  W»Uih  aad  pn7>  l**^  7"  ■■>'*' 
into  tamptAtaon  :  Watob  uid  praf  l«at  yon  lou  opportnnitiM  wliidi  eu 
never  be  reealled.  The  apirit,  indwd,  is  willjsg,  bat  the  flaah  U  weak."  Let 
iu  Bbcive  to  attain  mch  feirooi  of  spirit  aa  will  ntiae  oa  above  (lie  weikntM 
of  the  fleah,  and  find  iu,  whenever  opportnni^  of  aorrioe  pwwiti  ilitU, 
eager  to  seise  it  and  to  devote  to  it  our  beat. 

4,  Our  Lord  did  not  think  it  an  unworthy  employnieat  of  Hia  poven  to 
on  them  for  the  inatraotion  of  one  poor  woman.  We  are  ao  deainnu  to 
find  aome  great  woik  to  do,  or  aome  large  olaai  of  penona  to  benefit,  that  ■( 
are  perhapa  ready  to  think  it  a  waite  of  time  to  devote  honia  to  a  aolitaij 
individual.  Bat  not  ao  thought  Chriat.  He  atadied  the  oaw  of  tbii  one 
woman,  and  with  patient  care  Bought  to  break  down  her  prejudioa  and  kd 
her  into  ths  truth.  So  many  of  our  opportnnitiei  ^  aimply  Uioaa  in  wkid 
we  may  influence  individoala,  that  we  can  hardly  doabt  that  there  i«  1 
■pecnal  advantage  in  thii  kind  of  labour.  The  all-wiae  God  wonld  not 
open  np  Buah  opportunitiea  if  they  did  not  offer  aome  apeoial  ^'^lit'— ;  and 
m  Imow  that,  when  we  get  alone  with  an  individual,  we  aaoertain  by  liu 
Munren  how  far  he  haa  understood  or  misunderstood  na.  Ws  can  comet 
hia  crude  notiona  aa  they  find  expreaaion ;  wa  can  meet  hia  prejndioea,  ud 
by  a  wisely  adapted  nianner  can  vanqniih  them.  We  can,  by  the  iutenst 
we  ahow  in  him,  touch  hia  heart  and  get  his  feelings  on  our  aide.  We  cu 
disoover  unbelief  not  openly  avowed,  difficulties  which  he  would  not  whiipv 
in  public,  tins  which  he  would  wish  generally  to  conceal,  and  we  can  datl 
■litmmif  ^Hwgl y  with  theae  thing*.  We  oan  find  out  where  he  is  nuat 
easily  assailable, — what  oloasof  remark  repels  and  what  impreasea  him.  Wb 
then  oan  lead  him  on  step  by  step,  and,  by  bringing  conoenteated  effort  to 
bear  on  him  directly,  may  aooompliah  what  we  never  ahonld  have  ueoa- 
pliahed  by  merely  giving  a  general  addreaa  to  a  congregation  of  which  h» 
farmed  a  unit. 

Then  we  most  remember  that  every  individual  ia  a  eentre  of  inflneoM,  lad 
that  Uterefote  Hxe  good  we  do  never  otopa  with  the  person  who  first  receiTcs 
it.    This  woman  went  into  the  dty,  told  her  tale,  and  the  reault  wai  that 
many  of  the  Samaritans  believed  through  her  word.     And  the  like  thing 
oontinnally  happena.     Lead  a  father  or  mother  to  Chriat,  and  all  the  hoaie- 
hold  follow  ;  lead  a  young,  eager  heart  to  Christ,  and  many  of  his  tarda  m     • 
drawn  after  him.    Lydia  believes,  and  soon  all  her  houaehold  are  baptiwd. 
The  unfeigned  faith  of  Lois  deaoends  to  her  daughter  Eunice,  and  to  her 
grandaon  Timothy,  and  then  through  Timothy  to  whole  ohurchea  which  wen 
gathered  or  strengthened  byhia  oare.    Do  good  toan  indiridual, and yooKt      1 
a  power  at  work  which  travels  on  iadefinitely,  ao  that  the  Omniscient  sl(W« 
oan  Bay  what  it  will  at  last  achieve.    Despise  not  then  the  day  of  small  thing*, 
nor  the  opportunity  of  infiuencing  an  individual.     The  effect  may  ai^xv      ' 
inaignificant  at  the  beginning,  but  who  oan  foretell  what  the  end  will  b«  I 

6,  The  last  thing  we  would  notice  in  our  story  is  the  skill  with  riueh  ov     1 
Iiord  used  His  opportunity  :  the  address  with  which  He  opened  np  ud 
pursued  His  conversation  with  the  woman.    Jf  He  had  begun  by  attacking     | 
her  Samaritan  errors,  or  condemning  her  ainfol  life.  He  would  in  *11      1 
probability  have  just  aroused  her   animoaity,  and  would  have  taught  and 
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piMdied  in  tuu.  Bat  He  apoke  to  her  fint,  not  m  ^  teacher  bnt  a  traTsUer  ; 
■  poMtMor  of  the  lame  hnmanitf  u  heraelf  with  its  wMrineia  and  its  wutiB> 
— tpdu  with  that  touch  of  nature  which  makea  the  whole  world  kin.  Hii 
requflat  for  a  little  water  to  allay  Hia  thirrt  was  an  appeal  which  her  womanlj 
heart  would  not  be  likely  to  reaiat,  and  waa  moreover  an  exprewion  o'  faith 
in  hn  kindneas,  which  wotUd  awaken  herprepoeHaoion.  She  indeed  could  not 
MDceal  her  anrpriaa  that  a  Jew  ahould  bring  himaelf  to  aak  or  receive  a  favour 
from  her,  a  woman  of  Samaria  ;  but  inwardly  ahe  waa  not  the  leia  gratified 
that  it  ahonld  be  the  case.  Then  her  alight  hesitation,  her  diipoeition  to  fence 
with  Hia  requeat,  led  onr  Lord  to  ipeak  of  water  sweeter,  purer,  more  aatiafy- 
in;  which  He  potaeued,  and  which  a  (ingle  requeit  from  her  would  have  at 
oDoe  obtained  &om  Him.  Her  ouHoaity  waa  awakened—her  deaire  to  gain 
■omeUung  new  and  unomial,  lome  great  but  indefinite  good,  prompted  her  to 
Hek  eagerly  for  an  explanation,  and  then  for  a  participation  in  what  He  had 
to  beatow ;  her  intereat  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  until  ahe  was  brought  to  lee 
that  Qtere  is  a  sorer  thint  than  that  of  the  body— the  thint  of  a  soul  that 
hai  fdlt  its  sin  ;  and  that  there  are  Btreams  more  precious  and  satisfying  than 
could  ever  flow  from  Jacob's  well, — the  streams  of  the  water  of  life,  the 
inflaences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  He  alone  could  impart.  Thus  from  natural 
Deeds  the  Qreat  Teacher  led  her  up  to  apiritual,  from  t»re  for  her  body 
to  care  for  her  souL  At  last  He  told  her  plainly  tbat  He  was  the  Christ,  the 
SsTionr  of  the  World,  and  brought  her  in  humble  faith  to  Hia  feet.  Truly 
never  man  spake  or  taught  like  this  man.  He  uaed  every  trifling  event  oa  a 
■tarting-point  for  the  most  profound  and  far-reaching  instructions — every 
natural  object  as  an  illustration  of  some  saving  tmth.  He  led  the  blind  by 
a  way  they  kmew  not,  gradually  opened  their  eyea,  and  showed  them  that 
thsy  were  in  the  path  of  life. 

Hapi7  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  attain  this  holy  skill — skill  whicih  will  enable 
Di,  from  the  objects  which  lie  around  us,  or  from  the  paostng  eventa  of  the 
himT,  to  lead  Ua  minds  of  men  to  tbat  which  is  central  and  eternal.  There 
an  souls  that  are  all  nnconacioua  of  this  thirst ;  there  are  others  that  begin 
to  feel  its  intolerable  anguish.  Let  us  pray  for  grace  to  direct  both  classes 
with  hand  of  love  and  words  of  wisdom  to  the  well  of  living  water  that  they 
toay  drink  and  thint  no  more. 


Cremation  i»  C^ins. 

Br    Rsv,    Edwik    J.    Dukeb. 


Dcsitia  a  recent  visit  to  Fuh-chow  I  seized  the  opportuni^  of  going  to  see 
the  Buddhist  Monastery  at  Koshan,  or  Dram  Monntoin,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  where  one  oan  aee  Ohineae 
Baddhism,  as  it  prevails  at  the  present  day,  to  ao  much  advantage  as  at 
Kuhan.  On  retnming  at  night,  I  felt  that  I  had  that  day  seen  the  atrangest 
•ights  of  my  life  ;  but  in  tliis  paper  I  shall  oon£ne  myielf  to  one  experience 
l>rtheway. 
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-.Sj.  the  IcNDdijLeM  of  4W  brqtbi»B  of  the  Hsthodirt'  Episoopal  Hino, 
rnTHlf ,  wd  two  Iriond*  von  nUoVed  the  hm  of  the  "Oogpel  bcMt,"  Kid.it 
tsa.  down  ith»  nT«c  with  ^  tidi»  f or  a  diaUaoe  of  nz  milM  totheioatd 
Kiuhao.  The  hill  it  jort  3,0Q0  feet  high,  and  the  "  Uoiuatstr  of  th« 
3abbliiv  foimtein"  atMula  .-in,- «  boMitifaldeU  aboot  h»lf-wB7  up.  The 
Moent  it  gntdwl  ftiid  wiading,  w  ^  good  pavod  rokd,  eome  m^t  feet  wide. 
7ovr  •rohmjn  h  ptooea  ot  rait  diride  the  hom^s  ucent  into  «a^  etagt*. 
SwU  «e  previded  for  veuy  dlmben,'  and  idoU  to  ftttnut  or  repd  then  ■■ 
tiie  MM  nuj  be,  IgMrUegioui  Eoglinhiaen  aod  AmarieMu  have  ^  conn 
deftoed  the  «■!!■  of  tbeee  eleovea  with  their  juinee  aod  dcntohaa.  Th« 
view  front  T&rioiu  .points  ot  the  hiJl-eide  tfre  veTy  fine,  extending  orar  the 
tiJ1q7  of  tha  Viu  towMcd«Tvh-ohow. 

While  we  were  MOMidiog  OU  anrioaity  wu  excited  by  »  proooMdon  of 
nonnul  appeennoe  in  front  of  a>,  and  being  iaformod  that  the  bodf  of  ■ 
Buddhitt  print  wh  kbout  to  be  oreiuated,  we  hastened  on  in  the  hope  of 
witnesiiag  a  cemaony  which  is  not  often  to  be  eeen.  The  eoffia  was  bone 
on  the  shonldeis  of  four  maa  by  the  aid  of  polee,  u  in  Uie  case  of  a  eedu 
ohaii,  and  was  oovend  bjr  a  gorgeons  pall,  the  groundwoik  of  whidi  wh 
Boadet,  woriced  with  figaiea  la  blue,  silver  uxd  gdld.  A.boat  t,  do«B  priesti 
aoooonpAnied  it.  In  front  thare  walked  a  man  who,  at  short  interval!,  thtaw 
on  the  gH>nn4  pieces  of  pi^er  to  imitate  Jtxy  large  Chinese  cMh.  Uase 
were  to  buy  ,a  pasuge  to  &o  grave  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Am  tha 
idootrine  is  one  of  vauitiea  and  lies,  it  is  bat  natdral  and  apprtquiate  that 
ialse  ciui^  ahoold  be  ^sed  to  deoeive  the  spirits. 

When  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  monaaterr  the  prooession  halted 
At  a  bye-path  to  await  tlie  airivol  of  the  fraternity.  They  came  down  st 
their  leisure  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  iriiile  waiting  we 
had  abondanfie  of  letanre  to  ohssrve  Uiem  and  to  oonverse  with  snch  as  ooeld 
speah  Dox  .aoathem  langaage.  like  all  Buddhist  priests  they  had  thait 
heads  cosQ>lete1y  shaven  i  they  wore  a  long  robe  of  lavender  colour,  with  a 
yellow  shawl  or  hood  throini  loosely  oyer  tha  back,  passing  under  the  right 
Arm  and  buckled  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  yellow  hood  is  worn  <mly  st 
religious aarrioes.  Some  of  the  number  oonstsntlysaiated  new  oomenwith 
theword"Omito,"whichifl  generally  supposed  to  mean  ascription  of  pniiee 
to  "Amitsbha  Buddha,"  but  which,  as  used  in  this  connection  by  the 
monks,  would  simply  seem -to  have -the  noHting  of  the  word  "Teng-an," 
"  Peace  he  with  you,"  which  we  ss  Christians  in  China  use  by  way  ot  ssluls- 
tion  among  onrselTee. 

The  officiating  priest  having  arrived,  dressed  in  his  robe  of  dark  pinpla, 
we  strolled  down  in  a  leisurely  way  and  without  order  to  the  cremation- 
furnace.  It  is  in  a  wild  spot.  The  hill  towers  nearly  ei^teeu  hundred 
feet  above  it,  while  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  formed  by  levelling  part  of 
the  hill-aide,  there  is  a  deep  dell,  dark  with  pine  wood.  Throughout  the 
ceremony  the  wind  soughed  and  wailed  through  the  trees,  in  hannony  with 
the  weird  impreadon  produced  by  the  whole  scene.  It  is  a  strange  n^t  to  see 
these  hundred  men — who  have  left  the  world  and  all  human  reUtionshipa— 
meet  to  hid  biewell  to  one  of  their  own  brotherhood  amidst  these  deaolate 
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wood*.  Here  iiUadi  b  mild,  blne-BTod,  luutdMrne  Tontb,  wrth  oheeifol 
fwhuw,  who  STidsnUr  ought  not  to  be  in  luoti  oompftnion^p ;  And  there 
uather  intalligent-lotAing  yonng  mui,  whoie  Md  face  vmdlf  rewdla  Dor6'a 
[HOtargof  "The  Ifeophyte,"  and  here  liBwti' a  t»U  man  wiUi  fiim  lipa  and 
dM{»-Mt  eyei,  betokening  a  alfong  trill,  who,  though  a  gradaate  of  high 
dagree,  has  fied  from  hii  home,  tiaA  left  the  ahame  of  hia  wife  behind  him,  to 
mine  hia  Utter  torrow  awaf  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  while  b^  hia  aide 
Ihne  totters  a  man  of  immeuae  age,  bent  almoit  doublet  with  long  hair  on 
head  and  beard,  beoanao  it  ia  a  burden  to  him  to  be  shaTed  as  other  monlu 
an.  For  thereat,  thef  are  generally  hard,  uuceligioui,  Dareleaa,nnthinkmg, 
daipairing  faoea,  of  men  who  aeemed  to  hare  bidden  farewell  to  hope  here 
and  hereafter. 

nie  prieata  took  np  their  atation  oppoaite  the  fumaoe,  a  narrow  briok  con- 
abootion,  like  a  ret;  little  houae  with  a  very  large  door,  bnt  the  coflin  was 
not  pot  into  jt  for  tome  reaaon  which  I  could  not  diaoorer.  Caih  paper 
wu  again  aprinkled  ronad  to  make  all  right  with  the  apirit  world,  while 
incenae  aticka  were  burned  at  the  little  ahrine  that  looked  towards  the 
fanaoe.  Then  the  aervioe  commenced.  The  ofBciating  prieEt  took  hia 
atand  in  front  of  the  coffin,  and  waa  aupported  on  each  aide  by  acolytea  and 
Bingera.  Bella  tinkled,  gonga  resounded,  and  a  mouotonoua  but  aweet  chant 
wu  simg.  The  whole  company  ptoatrated  tfaemselrea  aeveral  times  to 
wtwabip  the  ipitit  of  the  departed  man.  The  pall  waa  then  removed,  and 
rerealed  a  box  like  a  section  of  the  funnel  of  a  ateamahip,  fire  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter,  tarred  within  and  without.  The  prieats  stood  np, 
dosed  their  tiyet,  placed  their  hands  as  in  prayer,  the  tips  of  the  £ngera 
tondiing,  and  rocommeuoed  singing.  The  words  are  Sanacrit,  and  the 
lingers  haf  e  no  notion  of  their  meaning,  bnt  they  believe  that  there  ia  some 
great  merit  in  the  nae  of  the  sounds.  The  chant  is  still  a  monotone,  but 
very  rapid.  Let  anyone  take  the  middle  Gt  of  a  piano  of  ordinary  pitoh, 
and  abtike  the  note  at  a  regular  and  rapid  pace,  occasionally  toncbing  B  and  A 
abore  and  K  and  F]t  below  aa  graee  notea,  and  he  will  repradnce  the  chant. 

Aftw  a  time  the  sexton  same  forward  with  a  hatchet  and  knocked  off  the 
round  lid  of  the  ooffin,  and  thoae  in  a  favourable  position  could  see  the 
corpae  sitting  upright  in  its  narrow  tabernacle.  A  bamboo  pole  waa  then 
brought,  and  a  quantity  of  long  strips  of  pine  wood  bound  round  one  end. 
Setting  fire  to  this,  tho  aezton  presented  the  monstrous  torch  to  the  prieat 
conducting  the  aerrice.  All  again  proatrated  themaelveB,  and  the  torch  waa 
wavedafewtimea  before  the  ooffin,  and  returned  to  the  aszton,  who  dropped 
the  biasing  maaa  into  the  coffin  and  heaped  pieces  of  pine  wood  on  it. 
Through  a  hole  near  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  atrong  draught  fanned  the 
flames  until  the  corpse  waa  completely  cremated.  The  ooffin  must  hare 
been  of  great  atrength,  for  although  the  heat  waa  so  great  that  we  could  not 
venture  oloae  except  when  the  wind  blew  the  flamea  or  heated  air  aaide, 
it  was  not  so  conanmed  aa  to  fall  to  pieces  and  expose  the  charred 
body. 

From  bminning  to  end  there  waa  nothing  whatever  that  could  be  calle>l 
diagnatii^  about  the  performance.     True,  we  aaw  the  blackened  corpse 
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flittiiig  in  the  fluaei,  bnt  it  mabeoknaewe  trenttoaea  it.  I  think  the  moat 
aaiuittre  nature  would  not  hare  felt  in  the  amallest  degree  ofiendod. 

The  whole  a«rrioe  and  boniing  took  about  fort^  nunntaa.  Then  tlw 
aahea  were  oolleoted,  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  oanied  to  a  neighbouring 
ahed,  and  ranged  on  tbe  shelf.  We  viaited  thia  reoeptaole  for  the  uhca  of 
Baddhiat  devoteaa,  and  found  it  a  diarepntable  hut,  about  fire-and-a-haU  feat 
high.  The  door  was  held  fact  hf  an  ingenioua  combination  of  ohipa  of  wood 
and  broken  tilea,  and  the  interior  waa  aa  dirtj  aa  an;  Ohiuanun  ooold  deaiie, 
and  almost  abaolntel;  without  order  or  arrangement. 

The  prieeta  who  came  down  from  the  monaaterjr  to  aaaiat  at  the  oai«ancioj 
did  not  wait  to  aee  the  cremation  through,  hut  atrolled  awaj  aa  they  cune, 
each  man  receiving  the  aum  of  forty  eoah  (almoat  twopence)  for  the  troable 
of  attending.  This  imaU  aum  would  auggeat  that  the  whole  affair  mnat  b« 
inexpenaira.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  aa  a  rule  the  reverse,  the  numeroB* 
itema  of  expenditure  attending  such  a  ceremony  often  reaching  a  total  of 
100,000  caah  (aay  £1S),  an  immense  aum  to  a  ChUaanan. 


A  COMPARISON  FROM  A  GERBIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  Ret.  PaorsBSOK  CaniSTLiKB,  of  Bomi. 

{CommanieaUd  by  Profeuor  Owtn  C.  WhUehtnite,  M.A.} 

No.  II. 

Tub  German  missiunary  takaa  with  him  to  the  heathen  something  o(  the 
qnality  of  ready  aelf-derotion  to  that  which  ia  fortijn.  It  ia  a  faeol^ 
which  has  its  dangers,  bat,  when  kept  within  the  limita  of  moderation,  it 
has  alao  its  adrantogea.  He  ia  not  so  easily  subject  to  the  temptation  (rf 
denationalieiiig  the  natives,  and,  instead  of  trying  aimply  to  lead  them  to 
Christianity,  of  making  them  at  the  tame  time  Qermona.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  force  on  them  his  own  langoage  and  egstoma,  but  on  the  oontaaiy 
teaches  them  rightly  to  understand  their  own  tongue  and  to  ^predate 
its  structure  aad  besnty.  Thia  reanlt  is  generally  bronght  about,  when, 
by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  books,  a  spoken  langnags 
ia  reduced  to  a  written  one.  In  rendering  thia  service,  the  Germaa  ia  ready 
to  preaerre  the  peculiar  written  character  of  the  nation,  when  snoh  exists, 
inatead  of  introducing  the  Roman  letters  wherever  he  can.  Owing  to  the 
large  variety  of  forma  which  prevail  in  hia  fatherland,  he  ia  habituated  to  a 
great  diversity  of  customs.  Of  course  he  m^  be  threatened  by  Uia 
opposite  danger  of  going  too  far  in  his  tender  treatment  of  the  foreigner ; 
and  perhaps  may  in  some  cases  have  done  so  and  thua  committed  aeriou 
mistskea.  For  example,  offence  has  been  given  to  other  Uiaaion  aooiatiet, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Leipaic  miaaionariea,  in  spite  of  some  reatriction  of  the 
evil  of  caste  among  their  Chriatiaiu  in  India,  treat  it  on  the  whole  ao 
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lenientlf,  that  in  the  public  opiDion  of  ladia  the  policy  of  thia  Uiarioa 
appears  very  like  a  formal  toleration  of  the  evil.  Yet  there  still  remuns  an 
important  qoalification  in  the  general  equipment  of  a  missionaiyfor  hia  tasb, 
whan  h«  is  bo  endowed  by  natora  for  hii  calliog,  that  he  can  go  to  work 
among  a  foreign  people  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  peculiarities  ; 
and  oonsdonsly  or  nnconscionsly  most  Germans  do  tbia  to  a  veiy  large 
extant.  So  that  it  has  even  been  easy  to  recogaioe  in  one  who  had  long 
laboured  among  the  negroes  of  West  A&ioa,  and  in  another  who  had  worked 
for  many  yean  in  China,  how  the  one  hod  stnkingly  caught  the  look  and 
faoiail  expression  of  the  Negro,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Chioaman.  Tet 
thia  alteration  has  not  been  observed,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  same  degree,  on 
Bnglish  faces.  One  can  hardly  aocoont  for  this  from  causes  merely 
phyaiologieal. 

It  ia  also  one  consequence  of  this  respect  for  foreign  idiosyncrasy^  and  at 
the  same  time  of  an  eduoation  which  ia  aa  a  whole  more  Evangelical  and 
Biblical  than  striotly  confessional,  that  the  Oennon  missionary  seeks  to  apread 
Bdiptuial  Erai^elioal  Ohristianity,  rather  than  to  extend  his  own  Ohnich 
and  denomination.  To  him  belongs  more  than  to  many  others  the  gift  of 
Chriatiaa  broadheortedness  combined  with  all  the  poBitive  assertion  of  the 
Bible  truths.  Certainly  he  also  takes  with  him  lus  peculiar  confessions, 
catachiauia,  forms  and  song-books,  and  introduces  portions  of  them  into  his 
Heathen- Christian  community.  But  most  missionaries  of  other  lands,  as 
well  oa  aome  of  the  German,  in  the  process  of  evangelising  the  heathen, 
are  at  the  pains  of  transferring  the  Church  forms  and  specialties  of  their  de- 
nomination, in  doctrine,  worship  and  organisation,  into  the  ne*ly-convart«d 
commanities,  in  order  to  bestow  on  them  the  special  Episcopal,  Wesleyan- 
Uetbodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  or  Baptist  type;  and  in  this  way, 
while  using  their  earnest  endeavours  for  tho  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  to 
incraaso  their  own  denominations  by  the  annual  addiUon  of  so  many  members. 
German  missionaries  on  the  other  hand  do  not  ordinarily  seek  to  form  United 
Prossian  Reformed,  Lower  Rhine,  or  Swiss  Christians  out  of  the  heathen, 
but  only  Evangelical  believers  in  Christ.  Tolerably  fr»e  scope  is  always 
Inlawed  to  missionaries  by  their  societies  according  to  each  man's  individual 
tandency,  whether  it  iw  Lutheran  or  Beformed  ;  and  this  also  is  the  practice 
of  the  London  Miuionary  Society.  Thus  in  order  to  work  in  unity  and 
concord  within  one  and  the  same  society,  (for  example  the  WUrtemberger 
and  the  Swiss  in  the  Bsale  Mission,)  thaygive  the  new  communities  only  the 
simplest  and  moat  necessary  forms  of  doctrine,  worship,  church  govemroeat 
and  discipline,  till  distinct  national  churches  have  grown  up  among  the 
heathen  themselves,  possessiag  the  ecclesiastical  forms  which  are  adapted  to 
aach  type  of  race.  It  is  their  doty  to  be  satisGed,  if  through  their  labour  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  apart  from  their  denomination,  grows  in  the  number 
(4  its  tnembera.  Owing  to  the  state  of  incompleteness  of  onr  own  eodesias-  ■ 
tical  cooititntion  at  home,  not  one  of  our  Heathen -Christian  communities, 
excepting  those  belonging  to  Heimhut,  could  ever  have  been  officially 
wnitad,  even  when  they  have  long  become  independent  and  self- 
■■pportiiig,  Ttth  any  German  country  or  provincial  church ;  while  this 
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ii  the'<pr«n^ii)g  pUn  with  the  Epuoopal  utd.Frae  Ciaadmoi  Bnglidi 

Dae  proinineBOe  raiut  also  be  BMigsed  to  amother  external  oireamituee, 
impcrtutt  in  i(a  beariuga  on  the  position  of  the  roiarionaiy  at  a  whole.  It  a 
tjhatth«  BagUah  and  Ameiican  minionariea  are  better  pud  QiaD  ttie  Genus*, 
and  are  thereby  better  aUe  to  preMive  tiuir  prericrai  modes  and  habita  of  life, 
and  to  keep  up  the  elyle  of  the  "GenUem>n,"'Thiainiy  haTeitaadrantagei, 

ofiAepeopU.  A  native  Hindoo  pastor  belongingto  a  Sootch  Chuichtuiee 
Mid  to  me  that  he  wu  quite  conTinced  that  the  external  bearing,  the  kw* 
what  ariatocratio  behaviour  of  many  miorionaries,  compared  with  the  popUt 
umplidty  of  the  Apostlei,  waa  a  eaiue  of  hindrance  to  the  apeedjr  apread  of 
the  Gospel  among  hia  people  ;  and  in  contrast  to  thia  he  Bignalised  the  good 
effect  of  the  poverty  oj  tA«  Qerman  miHionarie*  in  India.  Of  ooone  thii 
baa  alao  ita  dangers,  and  it  cannot  orentep  certain  limits  without  beMuuig 
a  hindruee  to  iniaaion  work.  Bat  let  na  take  th»  inatanoea  of  thoae  of  oar 
miarionariea  who  ace  in  reality  the  wont  paid,  and  obierve  how  cheerfnlly 
tbey  take  np  manual  labour  even  in  the  hottest  oonntrieB-r-more  oheerfnUj, 
Imayadd,  than  many  fingliah  would  do;  but  there  are  splendid  ezoeptuBu, 
Idvingstone,  Moffat,  and  others  who  stand  aecond  to  no  Ciermans  in  this 
letpect ;— let  as  think  <A  them  ax  they  are  daily  at  work  in  their  undreo, 
wieMii^  the  hoe,  the  spade  or  the  hatchet,  constraoting  houses,  ooltivating 
gardass,  planting  fields,  making  roads,  and  digging  wells.  In  this  way  they 
oome  into  cloae  relation  with  the  heathen  people,  while  the  En^ih 
miaaianary  often  ^tpears  unable  to  separate  himself  from  tns  fine  ooatnme, 
whiohdoes  not  permit  anoh  work.  Oomiare,  fc«  example,  onr Basle  miMion- 
aries  on  the  G«ld  Coast  withthsEnglish.  Bearing  allthisin  mind,  wenay 
venture  to  say,  and  I  have  heard  this  confirmed  fromtheUpaof  Englislmm, 
that'tMe  nnassBming  simplicity  in  general  bearing,  Belf<forgatftthHM  in  evaiy 
kind«f  labour,  uid  this  self-denial  down  to  the  barest naeesaariea  of  life,  ii 
t&e  special  oharaoteristio  cf  the  Oennan  messengers  of  the  Qoepel,  and  isvf 
no  small  importance  as  a  means  of  winning  the  oonfidence  of  the  pe<qile  and 
of  becoming  mMe  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them  ;  it  also  qnalifies  our 
misrionaries  for  work  among  the  still  barbarous  heathon,  no  less  than  their 
talent  for  teaching  qnalifies  them  for  labour  among  Uie  enltured. 

Cnmbined  with  this  tmaunmiag  ext«rior,e4id  in  dose  mutual  relatu>n,tfa«n 
is  the  plainness  and  sobriety  in  speediei  and  correspondence  which  ehano- 
teriaeathe  German menengers  of  Christwhen compared withhisKnglishasd 
Ameikan  brethren.'  The  addresMa  given  at  tiM  great  annwJoelebratiaiia  in 
London,  witli  their  thonsands  of  auditors,  are  involuntarily  cast  in  asomewbat 
riietotioal  mould,  not  that  there  is  any  untrue  varnishing  of  facts.  The 
hindrancea  and  temporaiy  pawes  in  the  work  are  not  paasad  over  in  Blensa ; 
.  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that— the  English  and  American  pablio  goto  «UMB 
in  applying  arittimatia  to  the'sptritoal  qtherei  After  a  quiekeuing  sanaon 
they  •t'onea.osnnt  the  oonvenions,  «nd  endeavour  to  estimate  the  effiwt  intha 
definite fonaof  numbaiai  IntbeirmieuonialBo  they  lo<^  aasoonaspasMhl* 
fe»  palpable  wnMquencMtSBd  Tegtater  ntmuUy 'the  awBoiG^-MHds  c< 
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their  v(rt,  and  thii  habit  azerciMSBoonQnenoaBiiiflBa&ee  on  Ute  eommmi. 
vtion  of  intelligwuM.  GonuderaUe  nuMwiaa  art  made  knoim  ta  tha  irorid 
Willi  line  dmnatio  efieot,  and  witli  •!!  the  power  of  «ittory.  Nor  «aglit  tn 
to  tritkifle  onfaTooiably  thu  metliod  of  itiiiKilating  and  nwintaiidng>  Ho 
inttrait  in  MiMinna  beoanae  it  does  sot  almya  azaetly  conform  to  oar  tastes. 
This  s^la  is  natonl  to  those  nations,  aooiutoined  sstheyareto  pablioitjriB 
>U HMb proeeedings.  They  doit  with peifeotnahwM and tliereiasomajiiitt< 
fioation  for  a  tendeiMij  tmrards  impassioned  langoage ;  inasmnoh  as  itnoaea 
the  hearen  above  tiie  many  tedious  details  and  faringa  into  promineoee  the 
greatDess  of  thaentarprisoin  whiebtbeyare  permitted  to  be  fellowwoilceni. 

Now  this,  which  I  venture  to  call  Bzeter  Hall  style,  makes  itainflaenoa  fdfr 
Ui  away  in  the  most  distant  fields  <rf  labour,  and  in  reply  to  the  sry  that 
goes  forth  oomea  tba  rasponsiTe  echo.  Even  the  style  of  the  English  erange- 
lirt  asntmea  nnconsdonriy  a  somewhat  too  high-flown  strain.  "  How  many 
nchliigh-'flown  speeohes,"  wrote  a  Qerman  missionary  who  had  grown  grey 
in  serrioe  in  India,  "  go  far  over  the  heads  of  the  heathen  and  newly-aan- 
rerted  Chriatiaiis.  They  do  not  undentaad  muoh  of  it;  but  in  time  they 
bMcnne  acenatomed  to  it  and  imitate  it." 

In  eoutraat  to  this  habit,  there  is  bom  in  the  Oermui  a  more  sobw  and 
etitiaal  sense  of  truth,  which  often  frogi  mere  appr^ension  of  saying  too  maoh 
preffln  to  say  too  little,  and  allows  no  ju^ment  to  be  formed  where  there  i» 
not  film  ground  beneath  the  feet  This  instinotive  eauUon  does  not  at  <moa 
seek  to  define  and  express  in  concrete  numbers  inoalonlable  effects  and  condi- 
tions, or  to  approaoli  inuneasurabla  quantities  with  iooh  measure  or  carpenter's 
nile  in  order  to  make  immediate  entry  of  tha  net  result  for  the  kingdoio 
of  Qod.  It  rather  shpuliB  from  awakming  sanguine  hopea  ;  and  for  fear  of 
exaggerating;  often  undervalues  evan  great  events  and  regards  them  with 
oool  tianquillity.  This  may  at  timea  weaken  the  imprcMion  whioli  a  fact 
would  otliarwise  produce,  mmI. so  become  an  eiTor,  yet  it  forms  a  wholeaome 
coonteipoiM  to  that  Anglo-American  trait  of  higL^mloured  description. 

Lastly,  is  dose  relation  to  their  usMiuming^nodBistuin,  thoia  ezista-iu  ■■ 
OUT  messangers  of  the  Qospel  tht  eapaeity  o/  gMng  place  onttatht  olhtr,  » 
faculty  of  mutual  accomjnodation.  As  in  England  and  America  everyone,, 
Bven  the  very  poorest,  has  a  house  of  hia  ows,  so  the  Boglish  miuBonary 
most  have  his  own  sphere  of  work.  It  is  seldom  that  Englisli  rr)is«innari<w  . 
venture  on  tha  experiment  of  oonduetiag  t&eir  householda  togetlier,  or  evQ9 
of  wooing  with  one  im"t*M'r  at  the  wt'"*  station,  in  the  same  sphere^  and ,  ■ 
forthesame  object.  Still  more  rarely  has  the  attampt,  if  made,  been  aontinned 
for  yean  without  any  division  of  labour  into  separate  departments.  Uiia 
has  in  many  cases  served  a  good  pnrpote.  Hot  a  few  sUtiona  owe  thaic 
<vigjn  to  the  imposBiI»lity  of  two  miuionariea  wolfing  togatlier  at  tha  lama . 
csntre.  A  missionary  of  the  London  Sooiaty  onoe  said  to  »  Garmaaiit 
India :  "  I  am  now  on  perfectly  good  terms  with. IT-  S.  It  was  impossible 
for  US  to  remain  together  j  but  since  he  lias  been  Urij^  100  mile*  awi^  bcft^ 
me,  we  have  been  the  best  friends."  The  maxim,  '■'  Well  apart,  one.  at 
heart,"  ia  often. a  very  necessary  and  sotiud  primi^ple  for  oa  all,  aud  we 
cannot  aasart  that  German  "■'Tiri'^Tmri^'t  have  not  bad  th«ir  disagreements.  , 
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But  the  art  of  aecommodatiiig  ounelres  to  othera,  »a  that,  for  the  aake  of 
the  work,  we  may  when  it  ia  needful,  bear  patiently  with  the  peenliuitiet 
of  a  brother,  is  more  often  exemplified  among  the  Genoatu.  I  call  to  mind 
how  the  missionaries  of  the  brotherhood  in  Greenland  and  Labndor  livtd 
and  worked  together  for  100  years  at  one  station  and  under  one  roof ;  bo* 
frequently  the  Basle  missionaries  lived  and  organised  their  labour  togetha 
in  India.  How  often  does  the  success  of  a  mission  essentially  depend  on 
work  concentrated,  and  organisation  united  at  a  centre,  or  on  the  willingtMsi 
of  one  to  adapt  himself  to,  and  co-operate  with,  another  I  Wlm«  mach 
disease  and  mortality  prevail,  no  systematic  progress  is  possible  withoat  old 
and  yonng  living  together,  so  thai  every  gap  may  be  filled  up  as  quickly  ai 
possible  ;  otherwise  what  would  have  become  of  the  inetitations  for  natiT« 
■ohoolmastars  and  preaehers  I  Now  the  discipline  which  is  indispenubld 
for  co-operation, — viz.,  humility,  patience,  and  the  power  of  giving  place  in 
others,  is  to  Qeniuuu  from  t&eir  nature  a  somewhat  easier  task.  They  hsTe 
by  nature  and  early  habit,  as  a  missionary  once  graphittlly  expressed  it, 
"  the  art  of  stooping  "  to  carry  on  a  common  work. 

[We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  comparison  thus  instituted  by  our  learned 
and  valued  oontributor,  between  English  and  German  nuBsionaries  does  not 
indoM  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  and  varied  energies  (rf  th« 
misaion  field,  to  discuss  the  same  comparison  from  an  English  standpoint. 
We  should  welcome  observation  or  criticism. — Editob.] 


%it  §tistlapattxt  of  iiimars  ^tnicatian  in  its  ^tligtms 


By  Rbt.  William  Guist,  F.G.8. 
It  is  Boaroely  possible,  after  the  best  mind  and  statesmanship  of  England  bira 
been  occupied  on  the  enbject  of  Primary  Edncation  to  say  anything  n«i>. 
Moreover,  Sunday-school  Conferences  sometimes  hear  papers  read  which 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  first  literary  societies  in  the  land.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  aft«r  oorrent  politics  the  two  question!, 
iritich  are  uppermost,  are  the  reconcilement  of  modem  science  with  reveslfd 
nligios,  and  national  education.  Quietly,  but  with  a  noble  self-denial  ud 
persistence.  School  Boards  and  "School  Attendance  Committees"  s» 
ptirsuing  their  labours  in  hundreds  of  parishes.  Men  of  sagacity  and  fine 
philanthropy  are  confronting  a  bigoted  apathy,  and  a  stolid  parental  indif- 
ference to  education  which  nothing  would  induce  them  to  grapple  with  bnl 
a  high  sense  of  daty  to  God  and  their  country.  The  Gat  has  gone  forth  thst 
while  every  child  shall  "  do  his  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  it  hu 
pleased  God  to  call  him,''  he  shall  be  inspired  with  the  ambition  to  msk* 
that  station  respected,  and  education  shall  he  a  ladder  by  which  the  poorest 
boy  who  has  capacity  and  talent  may  rise  to  the  best  places  society  oeatea. 
The  primary  school  is  no  longer  regarded  merely  a>  a  place  for  arresting 
Clime,  but  aa  a  powerful  and  fundamental  method  for  adding  to  the  aseeo- 
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dsiuj  of  the  nation.  The  aociftl  position  of  a  public  elementu;  lehool 
tsKher  hu  received  a  marked  elevation  dnring  tlis  lut  few  7eara,  and  the 
renmneTation  is  noir  what  may  be  termed  liberal.  Alread;  the  refmlta  are 
appeuinf.  HagistratM  teatify  that  juvenile  crime  it  decreaaing ;  and 
unidat  the  greateat  depreaaion  of  trade  there  has  been  in  aome  manufactur- 
ing towna  no  oorreapon^ing  increase  of  poor-rates.  I  iru  latelr  taken  in 
Resale  through  a  spaoioua  library  irhoae  area  and  books  on  all  subjects 
would  oompare  faTonrabl^  with  anj  libraij  in  London,  'and  which  waa 
fimnded,  and  ia  anpported,  entirely  bjr  operativei.  The  Church  of  Chriat 
cannot  look  on  these  thinga  indifferently.  Protestanta  may  rely  upon  it  that 
thft  Roman  conclave  for  which  Catholics  are  now  preparing  will  enter  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  artisans  and  labourers  of  European  States.  One 
ooroUarr  from  these  facta  may  be  indicated. 

The  effect  of  the  social  elevation  of  the  office  of  teachers  in  public  elemen- 
tsiy  BchooU,  and  of  the  extraordinary  and  remarkable  advance  in  the 
matlioda  of  primary  education,  mnat  be  to  re-create  the  whole  system  of  Sun- 
day-school education  in  England.  The  literar?  force  which  has  been  created, 
and  which  ia  destined  to  increase,  must  be  guided  by  the  action  of  the 
raligious  inatrnction  and  influence  of  Snndtty -school  teachers.  It  is  perhaps 
trite  to  Bay,  but  it  must  be  repeated,  that  the  time  ia  rapidly  drawing 
nigh  when  the  Chriatian  Church  muat  recogoiae  that  ita  beat  mind,  its 
moat  coltured  intelligence,  and  its  deepest  piety  should  be  devoted  to 
Kcnre  the  controlling  influence  of  religion  in  this  educational  uprising  of  the 
nation.  Sunday-sehuol  teaching  in  many  Churches  has  been  left  to  be 
esnied  on  by  any  persons,  and  in  any  manner,  without  general  interest  or 
ifstpsthy.  It  must  come  now  to  be  looked  on  as  secondary  to  no  olum, 
■nd  as  the  most  infloential  work  which  the  Chriatian  Church  undertakes. 
If  a  boy  or  girt  taught  in  a  costly,  high-class  boarding-school  should  enter 
\  Sanday-achool,  a  place  ia  found  in  the  higheat  classes  ;  but,  mostly, 
no  lueh  consideration  has  been  shown  for  a  child  taught  in  a  public  elemen- 
tary schooL  Let  it,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  from  this  time  the 
teaohing  in  an  elementary  aohool  will  be  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
npenMve  private  schools,  excepting  in  foreign  languages  and  accomplii-h- 
ments.  In  English  the  courae  of  reading  ia  public  schools  has  been  selected 
From  the  Civil  Service  Examination  Papers.  The  historical,  poetical,  and 
uefnl  knowledge  lessons  taught,  are,  if  anything,  in  advance  of  the  readinga 
at  private  schools.  Those  whose  estimate  of  elementary  schools  is  that  of 
the  old  dame  schools  of  thirty  years  ago  would  be  very  much  aatoniahed  if 
they  should  follow  the  daily  order  of  laaaons  and  witness  the  advanced 
teaching  in  these  public  achools.  Moreover,  private  schools  are  not  open  to 
the  same  examinations  as  are  the  public  ones.  The  inspectors  of  the  Crown, 
■ho  periodioally  viait  primary  schools,  are  scholars  of  the  higheat  literary 
aminenoa,  and  some  of  whom  have  taken  the  best  prises  in  University  ex- 
iminationa.  Sunday-schools  must  understand  this,  **  they  are  aoaroely 
doing  at  present.  Children  who  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence  and 
adnneed  enltnre  during  the  week  mnat  not  feel  that  the  standard  of 
culture  ia  lowered  when  they  come  into  Sunday-schools.     The  new  aspect  of 
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the  tiiDM  throwi  %  hwTy  and  Mriou*  iMponnUll^.  wpoa  Swtdqr-afcool 
teaelian.  It  voold  bo  a  caoM  for  zep«t  ■honki  !«»■  aad  haidtr-Mihii 
teachan  find  ttut  theii  work  is  nuda  hMvias  vara  A  not  tlut  tka  toMi 
moltiplf  for  tham  aida  to  Biblical  kni>wtedg»  •ndgomW  rdipiKiiiiifontitin 
of  the  moat  Ttdiikbla  natnro.  Th«re  oaada  bat  a  raali^Dg  aanaa  of  the  lav 
obligatiooa  of  the  «ga,  and  the  bulk  of  Sondar-Mbool  toebari  might  ms^ 
keep  abreaat  with  the  litem;  infloeooea  which  tanonoA  their  adubn. 
They  hare,  noreorer,  to  tpeak  of  ipuitiul  theraea,  whtoh  an  teMMentdvflr 
bighn  than  Uioee  wbioh  are  meralj  litenry.  But  let  then  be  tiiae  gin*  to 
tiieatndjof  tbaae  themei  by  means  of  the  aids  now  proridad.  LetaliaobK 
command  reqwot  on  a  Sunday  by  hia  inteUigenee  and  aoqnaintanoe  witk 
Biblical  litaratnre.  Let  oa  feel  that  if  oTer  then  waa  a  period  wImb  m 
tbonglit  that  anything  would  do  for  theSnnday>adiool,  it  would  be  twiwn 
to  the  whole  i^r>tcm  to  cany  thia  thon^t  into  ou  wwk  now.  Iknowhow 
fai  pie^  will  go  in  raoommoiding  the  Sunday  leaon.  But  I  have  fomd, 
after  long  obaerration,  that  the  moat  piooa  toaohwa  an  the 
thfi  propayation  for  Uieir  wo^i  Certainly  there  can  be  nothing  n 
fatal  to  the  oanae  of  religion  in  one  imja  than  for  the  dhildren  of  a 
find  the  beat  literary  teaching  on  the  six  dayi,  and  aloTenly,  onintel 
Bible  *^wfih'"g  on  the  aeventh.  Should  thia  be  the  oaaa,  it  ia  veiy  m 
that  the  Bible  wonld  ceaae  to  maintain  ita  aaoendenoy  in  England,  ^w 
reanlta  wonld  be  aeriona  to  the  laat  degree,  liy  fear  ia  that  vety  mndto' 
Uie  infideli^  now  found  among  working  men  ia  due  to  the  faetthatin 
hundieds  of  ^ng'!»h  pviahea,  dildren  have  been  taught  out  (d  the  BiblaMi 
a^  Sund^  by  teachers  who  did  it  mechanically ;  who,  obTiouaiy,  wm  art 
drawn  to  read  the  Bible  for  the  growth  of  tbeix  own  Chriitian  life ;  who  bad 
no  ifjidtaal  inaigbt  into  ita  iriraning ;  who  had  no  literaiy  knowledge  of  ita 
deraLopment,  its  harmoniea,  coincidences,  difficulties,  and  cnstoma ;  who 
were  often  {^ad  to  fall  ba<^  on  a  itory  book,  not  in  illuataatiitm,  bat  as  a 
subititata  for  the  Sunday-aduxd  lauoa;  and  who  nsrar  ini^ind  thiir 
■flholaw  wiUi  an  a^irohnuum  of  iho  wondrous,  sablime,  and  iiianiiiliiwnt 
contents  of  the  Book  of  God.  lamqniteanietheiesMthonaaadaof  JwnA 
earnest,  cultirated,  Sonday-achool  teaohenin  England  who  are  rMlising  this 
veiy  painfully.  Mid  who  feel  that  if  there  ia  oao  work  to  whiA  the  Chai- 
tianGinMh  ia  now  summoned  it  ia  to  perfect  our  Sundvsehool  ^itiB 
in  the  pnaence  of  the  sdvaaoed  liteia^  and  secnlar  intelligeaee  that  na^ 
oursra.  

By  Bit.  Baldwih  Bkown,  BA 
Thus  u«  anxioua  timea  enough  in  which  we  an  liriag ;  ■  bat,  gEave  as  an 
the  dangen  whioh  axe  alw^i  ia  the  air  when  onea  the  aword  ia  drawn,  Md 
the  nartial  paauon  is  stirred  by  the  blast  of  war,  we  fear  that  still  i^w 
■"i-^'"*  is  growing  to  a  head  nearer  htHue,  and  thai  thne  ia  mora  to  diipN 
anxiety  about  the  fntore  at  Psristhauat  Oonstantinople.  WebjtuemaaH 
"'H  iTnrMlrsstfitbitprrTtrftntnfiitrimndigiiniltiirS'"«™"*"tJ'— »'"■**■■*— I 
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uttloiMirt  of  tiie  Easteni  QiMBlioli,  m  wM^  Bnrapo  ra<i7  find  iMU  iaTtdred 
Than  tlia  ww  hai  ran  ita  ooime ;  and  irbioh  wiio  and  tnutfnl  ooncait  with 
RoMu  mq^t  h»vt  RTsrted,  or  at  »aj  rate  rodooed  to  leai  formidabla 
imfKotioDi.  But  Uw  cloieal  reaction  in  Franoe,  fomented  and  guided  aa  it 
ii  by  tlw  Ulteamnwtatw  Propaganda,  openato  (mrmind  a -ristft  of  poB<ibl« — 
H  wcold  be  hardly  too  mneh  to  uy  probaUa— tronUe  to  th«  peaoefnl  pmgraw 
of  Kcutf,  whioh  oaata  the  danger  which  ia  threatening  In  the  IGaat  into  the 
■htde.  Iteaanibering  what  fiance  haa  nffered  within  the  memory  <d  tiia 
Ifauntipn,  not  onoe  only  but  again  and  again,  from  measares  of  atem 
nfTtMBoa,  and  how  fearfolly  when  the  inevitable  readjon  set  in,  the  wrongs 
ind  <q)preHimw  td  tlie  people  hare  been  avenged,  itmakeaone  tmmble  to 
bur  of  the  high-handed  antooraoj  which  H.  de  Broglie,  thrangh  hia  pitileas 
miniiteT  H.  de  Fonrton,  ia  bringing  to  bear  on  everything  that  ia  free  and 
thit  love*  to  breathe  the  air  of  fraedom  in  FriDCe.  The  preaaia  placed  under 
>  rtaniar  oeowKahip  than  that  whieh  disgraced  the  wont  days  of  the  Eminra, 
•nd  ii  inanlted  by  menaoea  more  diffionlt  to  bear  than  ereti  atone  walla  and 
iaei.  The  right  o{  pnblio  meeting  may  be  said  to  be  anapended ;  eren 
DepntiM  Me  forbidden  to  le<rtuTe  to  their  oonatitnenta.  Foreign  jonmala  are 
'^j  acanned  before  they  are  allowed  to  circulate  ;  the  professors  of  the 
uUTenities  and  the  teachera  in  theLyc^are  to  be  carefully  examined  aa  to 
their  politieat  opinions,  and  even  hawkers  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  ply  ibeir 
tndB,  onleaa  they  can  give  satisfactory  gnarantees  to  the  anthoritiea  that  th^ 
*iU  carry  no  literature  but  the  "litOTatnrc  of  order  "in  Uieir  packs  ;  while  a 
pnaeratien  ia  directed  against  the  Preiident  of  the  Hnnicipal  Ooonoil  of  the 
Urtiopolia  for  an  inflammatory  harangue  at  a  meeting  whioli  in  England  we 
^mH  have  called  private,  and  at  which  he  absolutely  deniea  having  nsed 
wjtking  like  the  hmgnage  which  haa  been  deposed  to  by  the  single  govern- 
meat  ipy  iHk>  wm  Called  for  the  proaeoution. 

m  tUa  ia  tetrftily  like  aorewing  the  taf e^-valve  tightly  down  and  waiting 
lor  the  inevitable  expkNnm,  In  a  country  like  France,  sneh  measures  aa  we 
^n  dsBcribed  can  hardly  escape  being  regarded  by  the  pet^le  as  a  defiaace 
vhieh  most  be  answered  by  Revolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  hiatMy  of 
frume  noh  meaaurea  have  never  failed  to  be  f<41owed  by  Revolution ;  and 
tbeie  are  wiae  men  who  believe  that  M.  de  Broglie  has  deUberately 
xiopted  them  to  drive  the  Republican  party  to  armed  reaiataace  ;  in  which 
UN  he  thinks  that  the  army  would  make  him  master  (rf  the  Mtaa,- 
tioa,  Bod  enable  him  to  impose  some  saviour  of  society  on  Franee.  It  ia 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  not  this  possible  iaane  dearly  before  Inm, 
thoD^  ha  is  not  a  man  to  cany  through  bold  and  deaperate  enterpiiaea,  and 
lo  MTft  society  by  a  eoiip  d^Uat.  But  he  m  the  man  to  blundw  into  a  great 
'itutniphe,  and  that  ia  what,  it  atrikea  us,  he  is  in  danger  of  aooompliahing 
DQv.  His  whole  political  career  baa  bem  a  seiiee  ot  the  moat  complete-end 
>l[u«t  Indiorona  blunders.  There  ia  not  a  man  or  a  parfy  with  which  he 
^  Maoeiated  hiihaelf  which  hia  p<dioy  haa  net  overthrotm.  The  next 
nctin  of  hia  restleas  wnbition  will  probably  be  his  eim  PreaideBt,  and  it 
*iU  be  by  a  miracle  if  he  «seapea  tiie  guilt  of  plunging  hia  eountiy  wto 
a*"!  war. 
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Notliiiig  to  the  e^e  con  appear  more  needlem,  more  aenieleai,  Quai  the  Hf- 
miwal  of  the  Republican  Goremment.  Frsinceunder  the  honest  Bepnbliwi 
rifftTnt  hu  enjof  ed  a,n  interval  of  repose  and  contentment  rare  indeed  in  hw 
itormj>  hiitoiy.  There  was  no  sign  of  mischief  anjrwhere,  nnless  the  stetdf 
determination  of  the  electors  to  return  honest  Republican  members  eoold  ba 
regarded  u  menacing.  The  letter  of  the  President,  diamiuing  H.  Jd^i 
Simon,  was  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Aa  far  as  the  peaceful  and  proiper- 
oos  development  of  France  was  concerned,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  irluch 
called  for  or  justified  tha  introduction  of  these  ao-called  champions  of  order: 
and  we  are  driven  to  look  for  the  reason  of  the  moTSment  outside  the 
domestic  political  sphere.  The  action  of  the  Marshal  and  his  adviaen  occnri 
in  very  close  and  suspidous  connection  with  the  recent  attempt  of  the 
Ultramontane  party,  to  get  up  a  kind  of  crasading  fervour  on  behalf  of  tie 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  view  to  the  rMtoration  of  the  temponl 
dominion,  as  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  free  ezeroise  of  the  apiritiiil 
fnnctiona  of  the  Pope.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  shortly  before  Oie 
etmp  d'iiat — for  such  it  really  is — occurred  in  France,  there  had  been  a  t^ 
reaolnte  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  journals,  which  drew  tlinr 
inspiration  from  the  Vatican,  to  embroil  It^y  with  France  and  Auatria,  and 
to  represent  that  these  Catholic  Goremmenta  were  only  waiting  their 
opportuni^  to  restore  the  Pope  to  a  temporal  throne.  The  intentiin  wu 
«t  onoe  disavowed ;  but  it  caused  a  considerable  flatter,  and  it  had  xa 
mnittous  relation  to  the  opening  of  the  Busao-Turkish  war.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  the  Papal  atatesmen— if  we  may  call  these  reckless  con- 
spirators against  the  peace  of  Europe  by  so  dignified  a  name — seeing  that 
war  was  imminent,  and  not  seeing  that  it  wonld  be  rigidly  limited  fay  th« 
good  sense  and  self-control  of  the  leading  Enropeau  Powers,  eought  to  mil 
np  the  Roman  question  with  the  Eaitem,  and  to  give  a  wider  area  to  the 
war ;  in  the  hope  that  in  the  general  tailis,  Italy  might  bs  compelled  ta 
restore  the  provinoes  from  which  she  has  moat  righteoualy  expeUed  the 
Pope.  It  is  deeply  significant  that  this  attempt  to  embroil  Italy  with  the 
other  Catholic  Powers,  should  have  been  made  when  war  seemed  to  bi 
imminent ;  and  it  does  not  need  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  behind 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  H.  de  Broglie  the  Clerical  conapinton. 
playing  on  their  fears  and  exaggerating  the  natural  anxiety  of  which  a  ruler 
of  France  can  never  divest  himself,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  confusion  vkich 
is  sure  to  follow  something  may  turn  up  of  advantage  to  the  Papal  canM- 

We  have  no  idea  that  either  the  Marshal  or  his  adviier  contem- 
plates deliberately  the  end  at  which  the  Clericals  are  aiming,  as  possible  or 
feoaible,  or  Ihat  they  are  consciously  playing  the  Ultramontane  game.  "Hw? 
ore  both  "  honest  men,"  as  things  go  in  high  places,  and  would  shrink  from  s 
p<^<7  which  would  aim  at  reversing  the  whole  movement  of  society  daring 
the  last  twenty  years.  Wo  imagine  that  they  are  neither  of  them  men  capable  of 
veiy  large  and  far-reaching  political  schemes.  They  are  both  of  them  on  the 
eontrary  apparently  somewhat  short-sighted  politicians,  and  U.  de  Brogtie 
merer  Menu  to  have  risen  above  a  poUcy  which  may  be  oartly  described  as 
"  from  hand  to  mouth."  Bnt  none  the  leas  are  they  really  playing  the  Clerical 
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game.  The;  nuj  hftve  tin  umplMt  dMire  to  keep  down  ninpint  Kadical- 
i>m,  and  nuy  think  it  pouible  to  keep  FrMioe  qniet  and  contented,  an 
«dif  jisg  i^Mctaole  of  order  and  virtue,  while  thej  condemn  ererf  Donviotion, 
cnuh  eTery  instinet,  and  thwart  evai;  sapiration,  of  the  natnral  heart.  We 
u;  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  do  all  this,  and  think  that  they  are 
auoriog  the  stability  and  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  country,  for  there 
Mams  to  be  no  limit  to  the  obtuseness  of  ConservatiTe  statesmen,,  when  they 
take  in  hand  the  ''  order  of  society,"  But  the  Clerioal  party  which  is  behind 
them  is  noder  no  such  delusion.  Its  leaden  at  any  rate  are  astute  and  far* 
lighted  men.  They  see  potfeotly  well  the  way  in  which  things  are  tending  ; 
tbay  know  that  absolntism  in  some  shape  or  other  is  the  iacTitable  ontoome 
oF  s  Tigoroualy  repressive  policy,  and  it  is  absolutism  which  they  distinctly 
desiie.  Their  programme  is  Repression,  Revolution,  Restoration,  under  tlu 
Mupices  ot  some  despotic  Saviour  of  Society,  who  will  find  it  to  his  aoconnt 
lo  lend  himself  to  their  plans  of  spiritual  aggrandisement,  for  the  sake  of 
the  snpport  which  they  in  tnin  can  lend  to  his  throne.  The  TJltramontanea 
hsve  no  pretence  even  of  sympathy  with  the  modem  movements  and  ten- 
daudesof  society.  The  Pope  has  cursed  the  Liberal  movement  evetywhere 
root  and  branch,  and  has  doomed  it  to  destruction.  The  French  statesmen 
caimot  quite  break  with  the  Revolution.  No  French  statesman  could  stand 
for  an  hour  who  should  openly  profess  his  desire  to  undo  all  thst  France  has 
been  attempting  and  has  achieved  since  1789.  There  is  a  decent  cloak  ot 
acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  a  Republic,  and  in  the  passion  of  the  French 
people  for  a  Republic,  thrown  over  all  the  schemes  and  hopes  of  the  reaotion- 
sry  party  in  France,  But  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Ultramontane  camp  eretv- 
where,  Uiere  is  no  doak  needed,  for  there  is  no  aoquieeoenoe  affected.  The 
Boman  Church  desires  nothing  better  than  to  get  rid  of  everything  which 
hai  grown  out  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  it  openly  confesses  it — and  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  feud  so  deadly  between  the  clerical  and  the  popular  parties 
in  every  country  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  incredible  that  a  band  of  sane  politicians,  with  their 
ejes  fairly  open  to  what  is  going  on  in  Europe,  and  able  to  measure  the 
furoes  which  are  competing  for  the  rule  of  the  future,  can  entertain  the 
funtest  hope  of  even  temporary  success  for  such  a  policy  as  it  is  believed 
that  the  Ultrantontanes  are  bent  on  pursuing.  It  seems  to  quiet  onlookers 
limply  sniddal.  To  range  any  forces  which  can  have  the  faintest  hope  of 
Tictory  on  the  Papal  side  in  a  struggle  to  restore  the  temporal  d<Hninion, 
■eema  just  as  impossible  an  enterprise  as  to  stay  the  swelling  of  the  tides, 
U  snytHng  can  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past  which  can  have  no 
resurrection,  surely  it  is  such  a  political  Rookery  as  the  States  of  the  Church. 
For  ages  their  government  has  been  the  scandal  of  Europe,  and  when  at  last 
the  babbling  blatant  tyranny  of  the  Arch-Priest  wss  overthrown,  amid 
the  uniTersal  exultation  there  was  no  joy  so  keen  as  that  of  the  people 
who  had  been  emancipated  from  the  Papal  yoke.  The  restoration  of  that 
dommion  would  be  something  like  a  cataclysm  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
undentand  how  any  intelligent  politicians  can  conceive  of  the  restoration  aa 
potaible.    But  there  is  always,  it  mnst  be  understood,  an  unaccountable 
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ahnnent  in  tb«  adhoxdngi  of  »  priMtly  putf.  The;  1ut»  Awkj*  in  tUr 
mindi  tbe  rams'  honu  M>d  U>e  walk  of  Jericho.  They  are  ao  nre  tint 
their  caitue  is  the  cause  of  Qod,  that  there  ia  almya  tiie  latent  hope  of  a 
pwjrafia  to  make  it  Tiot<wionA.  So  they  ■^'^  alnfa  ready  for  mad  enttr 
priaM,  And  unpomTble  combinations ;  for  there  ia  ainya  a  wppratd 
hope  thAt  »t  th«  cntioal  moment  an  Almij^ty  ^rm.  vill  orartole  wtrj^aag, 
to  fulfil  their  hopea  and  to  oonfouhd  the  policy  of  their  foea.  So  Oat  tiw 
BOheme,  impraotiaable  aa  it  appeara,  may  atill  be  lerionaly  entertained  it 
Bomei  vid  the  Fapd  puty  is  strong  enough  and  reokleaa  enongh  to  diitnib 
gravely  the  peace  of  society,  if  it  is  persuaded  that  the  moment  has  come  to 
■trike  a  last  bloir  for  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes. 

And  we  believe  that  the  feeling  in  tt  very  strong  one  in  the  Ulbamontau 
camp  that  it  is  "  now  or  never."  The  Pope  cannot  live  mndilonger.  Anew 
Pope,  elected  under  present  conditions,  could  hardly  pose,  like  Pio  None,  h 
tiie  prisoner  of  tlie  Vatioan  ;  and,  if  he  were  moved  to  affisot  the  air  of  » 
oaptiTe,  it  is  certain  that  his  afflictions  would  not  touch  &»  sympathy  of  the 
Oatholio  world  so  dee^y  sa  the  sorrows  of  the  venerable  Fontid^  who  hii 
known  better  days  and  may  be  snppoeed  to  feel  acutely  the  lose  of  hit  !•■- 
potti.  throne.  The  election  of  a  new  Pope  would  rather  tend  tA  settle  tb« 
Papacy  on  ita  new  baais,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  tlie  verdict  of  Bnropt  to 
the  twipotal  domiuion  as  final ;  and  theref<»e  it  is  earnestly  desired  thst 
some  opportnnitif  <d  atiiring  up  the  question  may  be  fotmd  at  onoe.  And 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rnsso-Tnrkish  war  seemed  to  afibrd  it.  When  ww  it 
in  the  Mr  none  can  tell  how  far  it  will  spread  or  what  nationa  may  be  disn 
in.  When  onoe  thia  Eastern  qneation  is  settled,  it  may  be  long  htion  > 
similar  distuxbanoe  of  the  peace  of  Knrope  may  occur,  for  nations  an  eoa- 
txocttng  a  very  wholeaome  dread  of  the  fearful  coat  of  war  in  these  dsyi- 
Theae  oonaiderations  help  Os  to  andezatand  the  preaant  raising  again  of  the 
Roman  quealaon,  and  to  interpret  the  exhortation  of  Cardinal  Simeom  to 
the  bishops  in  the  European  States  to  "  keep  the  Roman  qnestion  olive.'' 
We  fear  that  it  will  keep  itself  alive,  and  troable  the  world  as  of  old  till  iti 
hour  ia  oome.  We  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  "  the  hour  "  cannot  be  hag 
delayed. 

How  thinjp  will  work  in  France  in  the  immediate  future  it  ia  hard  to  fon- 
telL  Hie  self-reatraint  of  the  Republican  patty  is  marvellous,  and  ia  a  happj 
omen.  But  we  doubt  if  it  will  besr  the  prolonged  and  extreme  tenaiiui  to 
which  the  Duo  de  Broglie  seems  determined  to  subject  it.  He  dark,  -A 
feature  of  the  present  state  of  a&ira  ia  the  hopelessness  of  any  pemueiit 
compromise  between  the  contending  parties.  The  Olerioala  and  the  Badicil> 
know  that  the  struggle  must  be  a  deadly  one,  for  the  UltiamoBtanes  can  ml 
with  nothing  short  of  the  disavowal  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolu^n,  and 
tlie  absolute  subjection  of  sooiety  to  the  authority  of  the  Chnnh.  This  Ux 
Republicans  are  prepared  to  resist  to  the  death.  Here  then  is  the  tsUl 
l^acy  which  the  Syllabus  has  bequeathed — a  hata«d,  a  deadly  antagouim 
between  the  two  great  partieawhit^  reeoDa  the  most  furious  stdite  of  the  sg* 
of  the  Reformation.  And  here,  howerer  the  strife  in  France  may  be  omnposed 
for  the  momeat,  is  the  deadly  danger  of  sode^  in  all  the  oonntrios  of  Im&i 
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Ohriilendoni ;  and  we  Tentnn  to  tlunk  tlwt  it  u  fnnght  with  ft  Ur  gnver 
meiuoe  to  tlie  peace  of  Enrope  tiiaa  titjibiiig  which  cui  oooor  in  thoM 
dittnoted  [BVTiiioeB  where  the  Turk  is  oonrting  his  final  OTerthrov,  and  his 
sipttUnn  from  the  soil  of  Eoropeaa  Chriatendom  for  evtx. 


6nrtle  ^v&txmt. 

BOFtLY  ateala  the  light  of  dawn 

Over  tiie  eastern  ikj ; 
Tenderi7  the  pearif  dew 

Hoiatens  the  daiaj's  eye  ; 
Qently  falla  the  aoniiner  ahower, 

SaTivitig  leaf  and  blade  ; 

SHentljr  the  golden  beams 

niuma  the  forest  glade. 

Ne'er  to  awaet  influence  from  heaven 

Doea  nature  nnresponaire  prove  : 

Oh,  lei  not  man  refnse  to  hear 

God's  "  still,  anutll  Toioe  "  of  pleading  love  ! 


"IJt  is  matt  gttsstb  te  9iibt  tl^sn  io  3tmiit" 

Bt  zhi  AtnHOE  01-  "  Thb  SoHoiTBiBa-OOTiA  Fauilt." 

Is  thy  erase  of  comfort  waating  1    Rise  and  ahare  it  with  another, 
And  throogh  all  Oto  jeara  of  famine  it  shall  serve  thee  and  thy  brother  : 
Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehoase,  or  thy  handful  still  renew  : 
Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  for  two. 

For  the  heart  grows  rioh  in  giving  ;  all  its  wealth  is  living  grain  ; 
Seeds  (whidi  mildew  in  the  gamer)  aoattered,  fill  with  gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  borden  hwd  and  heavy  I  do  thy  steps  drag  wearily  1 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden — God  will  bear  both  it  and  thee. 

Swaib  and  weaty  on  the  mountain,  wooldst  thon  sleep  among  the  suoir  1 
Chafe  that  froun  form  beside  thee,  and  together  both  shall  glow. 
Alt  thon  stricken  in  life's  battle  1    Many  wounded  round  thee  moan ; 
Lavish  on  their  wounds  thy  balsamsf  and  that  b^m  shall  he^  fhiT^*  own* 

Is  thy  heart  a  well  left  empty  t    None  but  Qon  its  void  can  fill ; 
Nothing  bnt  a  oeaaeloss  fountain  can  its  oeaseleaa  longings  stiU. 
!■  thy  heart  a  living  power  t    Self-entwined,  its  strength  sinks  low  ; 
It  can  only  live  by  loving,  and  by  Mrring  love  will  grow. 
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The  Hidden  Life :  Tkoughtt  on  Communion  tcitk  God.    By  the  Ber. 
AimuB  Sapbu.    (Jolm  F.  Sbav  A  Co.) 

Uany  tone*  are  here  itmck  by  &  Bkilfnl  hand  from  on«  itriiig.  Hie  uiUkk  of 
thi«  work  bu  ti«ated  ooe  aaggeative  nttwance  of  the  ApoaUe  Jamei— "  Dm*  iu|^ 
onto  God  and  He  will  draw  nigh  onto  yon  " — as  the  keynote  ol  a  rich  and  aolemn 
moiici  aa  the  aolntion  of  many  a  perplexing  queBtion,  and  the  guide  to  OhiiiliaM 
inthe  conduct  of  their  inner  life.  There  ii  variety  and  piogreaa  in  theae  "thon^Ma" 
Mr.  Saphir  ia  aingnUrly  happy  in  hi*  expoailioo  of  that  "  centnd  trMuaetion  from 
which  flow  jiutifleation  and  Mnctiflcation  dirtinot  bnt  inseparable,"  and  in  the 
dexterona  and  mcceaifol  way  in  which  be  tranafera  Dr.  Newman'a  linea  on  "  Tbf 
happy  ■aO'ering  aonl  ooniumed  yet  qaickeoed  by  the  glance  of  Ood  "  in  the  puify- 
iag  Area  of  porgatory,  to  the  experience  which  "happen*  on  earth,"  whan  wean 
crucified  with  Chriit  by  our  faith  in  Him.  Ws  atrongly  commend  hia  definitim  of 
the  "outiide  and  iniide  text*,"  the  great  principlea  andpromiaeeon  thaonaBd^and 
the  methods  of  perBOnal  appropriation  and  leoliaation  of  them  on  the  other.  A 
flaTouT  of  deep  and  true  Christian  myatidEm  pemdee  eereral  of  Uum  nlmitrii. 
not*Uy  the  first  on  "The  Open  Secret"  and  the  last  on  "With  Jeans  now  and  fn 
ever."    Fervonr  and  culture,  ao  often  diaconnected,  are  hcoe  felicitonsly  comlined. 

Undeceived;  Roman  or  Anglican  ?  A  Story  o/Engtith  RHualitm.  By 
the  Author  of "  James  DarylJ,"  (Allingham.) 

Bnth  Elliott  has  Inbvdnced  into  the  present  ' '  Story  of  EogHth  Bitoali«q"  lb> 
character  whose  religions  history  and  pn^ieat  from  philoaophio  UboaU^  to  spiritnal 
CbrisUanity  formed  the  chief  interest  of  the  tale  oallad  "  Jamea  Daryll."  H<n  he 
is  the  quiet  nnobtrunve  inflnenoe  which  oonrerts,  directly  or  indimetly,  haU  tb* 
chaiMter*  in  the  story,  indnling  a  Ked-Hot  Anglican  Bactor,  bis  wife  and  daughter, 
to  larger  ideas  of  the  love  of  Ood  and  of  the  Father's  House.  There  is  moch  man 
inddmit  in  the  naiTatiro  than  in  pievious  stories,  but  it  is  all  choaen  with  Iba 
"  puipoae  "  of  illuatniing  some  of  the  least  lovely  featnrei  of  the  High  Church  theory. 
The  hard,  cruel  things  done  and  said  by  the  Bector  should  have  hemi  aeoonpamtd 
with  some  Uaoe  of  humanity  on  bis  part,  and  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  wl« 
should  have  gone  a  little  deeper  into  the  reasons  of  things.  The  bluff  coontiy 
squire  who  bates  Soman  Catholicism  and  fights  with  the  olnb  and  battle-axe  of 
insular  pr^ndioe,  is  well  ponrtrayed,  and  some  good  points  are  made  by  the  nugfc  wit 
of  the  Overton  petuant.  Though  we  are  kept  too  oontiauously  in  the  tmoks  of  the 
battle-field,  the  Urda  are  carolling  overhead. 

FioM  TBI  BiuoioDi  Tbaot  Socnrt  wa  hivi  siczmn — 
A  StK  Compam'en  to  Iht  BibU.  As  inlrodnetion  to  the  stndy  of  the  Soiptnit*  br 
Bible  Claasea,  Sunday  Schools  and  Families,  withmapa. — This  volume  is  snimpnn- 
ment  upon  the  "  Companion  to  the  BiUe,"  published  by  the  Tract  Sodsty  fwtj  w 
fifty  yean  ago.  The  maps  and  tablea  are  more  accurate,  and  a  great  deal  of  iijbr- 
mation  is  put  within  the  reach  of  oni  Sunday  scholars.  Und^r  the  heading,  tlu 
Gtegnipkf  and  Chrvnology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testsmentt  &  Tory  sketchy  ootlinsi* 
van  of  the  SUtsry  ot  the  Jews,  and  of  tho  founding  of  the  Christiiu  Omnk 
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Tie  brief  "inttodoolioiu"  to  the  isTeral  iKwka  hto  notrilent  toooliiiig  the  eziit- 
mw  of  donbti  m  tothair  iMpactiTe  knthsnticitr  or  integrity ;  bnt  the  ground  of 
tlw  donbt  ii  li»rdly  mentioned,  and  ii  geneiaUy  dumiued  u  onworthy 
of  oomidentioo.  The  oonfident  way  in  which  "canonimty"  is  tJ&imai 
of  book!  which  luiad  donbta  u  to  thwr  origin  in  th«  earUsat  ttmsa,  is  somewhat 
malawiiag.  Good  u  the  volame  ie,  we  think  in  tha  present  oondition  of  Biblioal 
"oanee  and  the  wide-apread  popalarity  of  verj  different  views,  it  might  have  been 
batter,  and  €Mi]y  made  more  satisfeotory  to  thoinqniring  young  Bohokr.  Thiaaoema 
to  M  to  be  partioalarly  needful  in  dealing  with  the  Pentateuch,  the  Graat  Prophets 
aadtheOoapels.— I7i»  MiddUlmi;  or.  The  £m«U  of  a  Ytar,  tella  the  story  of 
the  atrngglea  of  a  mother  and  four  children  who  endearoar  to  mpport  themselves 
in  the  ahaence  of  the  head  of  the  family,  who  has  deserted  tham  and  gone  to 
Anrtralia.  Honeety  and  faith  oany  theoi  through  their  diffionltiea,  nntil  the  father, 
who  haa  been  marreUously  saved  from  shipwreck,  rotnmB  an  altered  man,  and  we 
find  them  sU  happy  together.  Thaw  is  more  reality  in  the  story  and  the  characters 
than  is  often  found  in  sueh  books.  It  will  be  a  favonrito  in  village  lEbrarie*.— 
(kjaigi  BihtUuM,  and  uihat  earn  of  it.  A  atory  of  school-boy  life,  with  the  osual 
bnlly,  and  the  brave,  good  boy,  who  triumphs  in  the  and,  with  aome  "  half-lighta"  in 
the  way  of  ■  sprinkling  of  medinm  oharactera  which  makea  the  tale  more  lifa-like— 
«W«  J4fb  ;  or,  37it  Rot*  of  tJit  Home,  tells  the  sad  tale  of  a  girl  suddenly  deprived 
of  eiesUcratparenta,  and  exposed  to  temptations  whioh  she  was  powerleea  to  resist. 
Her  imembnnee  of  the  past,  and  her  struggle*  to  follow  the  precept*  of  her  mother, 
«e  toochingly  told.— Xoftu  Fntmm'i  Work.  Another  tale  of  a  homeleea  orphan, 
contraating  with  "RhodaLyle,"  for  Lottie  was  never  "brought  up  "at  all,  bnt,  like 
Topiy,  "  growed."  After  a  neglected  childhood,  she  heard  and  received  the  story 
of  the  Father'a  leva,  so  new  to  her,  and  her  simple  faith  resulted  in  Boch  earnest 
work  and  entire  aalf-renunniation  as  can  ba  inspired  only  by  the  One  Perfeot  Life. 
Written  for  boys  and  girls,  the  book  oont^na  lessons  fbr  all.— f;2«»'i  Sltuiardikip. 
'^otbsr  good  little  work,  but  decidedly  Inferior  in  etyle  and  matter  to  the  former 


Tit  Man  after  SoJ't  oun  Start.  Ohapters  on  the  Ufe  of  David.  By  the  Sev.  Cliinde 
Besanqoet,  M.A,  Vicar  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Folkeetone.  (Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 
TUrty-three  chapters  on  the  realitiss  of  Christian  life  are  introduced  to  the  reader 
1>y  mceeaaive  aoenea  taken  from  the  life  of  David.  Not  without  ingenuity  are  the 
eiperisnoee  of  David  represented  as  stages  in  tiie  oereor  of  the  ChriBtian  man.  The 
rioryis  not  told,  but  salient  acanee  are  successively  drawn  with  a  spirited  tonch 
Car  author  attributes  to  the  man  after  Qoi'a  own  heart  ideas  bDrrowad  from  later 
a^i  and  from  grander  revelations;  but  he  oontrires  to  elioit  a  rich  fund  of  prac- 
tical exhortation.  Twice,  if  not  oftener,  he  brings  oat  the  immense  importance 
df  "  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  1 "  —  he  monraa  over  the  qirsad 
of  KonotmfDnnity  with  a  generous  recognition  of  some  possible  good 
effected  by  it,  in  spite  of  ita  principle.  It  was  not  the  author's  intention 
to  state  or  refute  historioal  difGcoltiee,  bnt  the  volume  contaioa  many 
{ieni  rsSeotions  npon  the  memorable  history  of  David.  —  Tht  Wmtt  ef 
'i*  BOU  :  An  Semination  att4  Refutation  of  the  Unfemunted  Wint 
IWy.  By  the  Bev.  A.  H  Wilaou.  (Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.]  Ur. 
^laott  is  a  teetotaler  of  thirty  yean^  standing ;  bat  he  has  bean  wearied  with  the 
OMtiifitetory  ugnmenti  and  dnbiona  fact*  advanced  by  aome  Uborions,  if  over- 
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■mOoiii,  adTontM  of  total  aMaoanoe.  He  hM  i"*"'-**  with  gmt  mm  ad 
mlantaneM  the  dutmuiy  MHrtioni,  tbftt  the  wins  Those  me  ii  not  eoadaniud  ia 
H0I7  Sciiptora  wu  umplj  the  iiDfan&ented  juioe  of  tbe  grupt.  He  bU  iaroted 
near);  four  handled  clooelf  printed  pages  to  the  ezMUJi«tion  of  thii  Iheoty,  *ai 
■hown  that  tha  wTere  and  terrible  denimciatioiu  of  exoen  which  abotuid  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  ironld  bit  to  eanTe?  their  trne  mMoiag  <n  Ihii 
hypothesia.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  eo  good  a  oaoie  should  have  been  injaied  fa; 
exaggeration  and  untenable  argnmente,  but  the  plea  of  the  total  abstainei  iriU  b* 
promoted  by  their  refota^n  on  the  part  of  one  who  does  not  require  then  te 
joitify  his  own  life-long  piaotice.— 7%il  tht  OtuptU  Ttach  m  tin  IHtimttf  otd 
SuaianUy  0/  Jttat  OltriMi.  B7  a  Layman.  (EUiot  Stock.)  This  smaU  mlnrnt 
is  pretentions,  bat  it  lersals  a  poTer^  and  fbeldaneas  of  thooght,  an  amnKSg 
ignoranoe  of  Biblical  and  theologioal  snbjeoti,  and  a  mischieroos  incapaiity  te 
dealing  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Some  writen  seem  to  think  that  by  pitting  <a 
the  garb  of  innocence  of  all  theological  leanung,  they  prora  their  competsBsj  (a 
deal  with  matters  involving  theological  acenrauy.  Let  them  do  the  like  with 
medical,  Ic^l,  or  sdentidc  queitiona,  and  they  would  soon  find  th«r  mistake.  It 
would  be  diffiealt  to  sat  forth,  upon  the  great  theme  here  proteased,  anything  moia 
j^'itiu  tlian  tha  treatise  before  ai. — The  Olor^  a/  llit  Cni  ai  mvttfnlti  tjr  'b 
Liut  Word!  of  Jena.  By  Bev.  A.  B.  Uackay.  (EodderandStooghton.)  Aiecoii<l 
and  cheaper  edition  of  a  volume  of  atriking  and  forcible  sermons,  in  whioh  the 
BDcoesaive  soenea  of  the  CrnuGiion  are  vividly  poarttayed,  the  leasons  of  the  Cien 
brought  out  with  power  and  pathoa,  and  the  intensity,  Uie  extent  and  the  claimi  at 
redeeming  lovt*  are  driven  hoeie  to  the  heart  and  consdenoe.  A  book  calcnlsl<d 
tor  wide  nsefolness.— ^  Manual  #/  iVajwr*  far  Family  Warihip.  By  a  C.  P. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  This  aid  to  the  conduct  of  family  devotion  cooaists  of  a  selectioD 
o(  two  pasHges  of  Soriptun^  and  one  prayer  for  each  day  dnring  a  month. 
Two  short  pasBsgea  of  Soripturo  preoede  each  prayer,  the  first  of  these  being  in  th* 
form  of  a  qnestion,  with  the  view,  as  the  oompitet  states,  of  arrerting  attention.— 
Tatud  on  tbt  JFavta.  By  Edwin  Hodder.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  1877- 
A.  reprint  of  Ur.  Hodder's  weU-writteo  and  telling  story,  which  has  long  nnce 
achieved  iaeeeBi.^..UAvM#t  on  AbfyCbinmunian.  ByFiandsPigoa,  H.A.  {LctndaD: 
James  Nisbet  and  Oo.)  The  aubetance  of  these  addressee,  delivered  at  aava:*! 
"Mlsdous,"  la  worthy  ofbeing  pat  into  this  mora  enduring  form  for  genersl  aires  • 
lation.— Jfvui  Lighli  upon  Old  Linet.  By  Thomas  Morick  Hason,  B.A.,  T.C.D. 
{Loodon ;  Jamee  Nisbet  and  Co.)  This  work  is  not  so  mncb  for  the  eonviotion  of 
unbelievers,  as  fbr  the  guidance  of  those  who  believe.  Tha  author  ia  a  member  of 
the  Ohnrch  of  England,  and  many  of  the  questionaconBidei>ed  by  him  are  determined 
by  what  he  thinks  to  be  anscriptnral  in  aome  of  the  formnlaries  and  practioea  of  Ihsl 
ChuRh.  Among  the  aubjeota  treated  in  a  manly,  eameat,  and  courteoos  manner, 
are,  "  Hie  Charch,"  "  Frith  and  Works,"  "  The  Gospel,"  "  Baptism,"  and  •  Minis- 
tarial  AbaolaUon. "  It  Is  curlooi  that  while  much  is  made  of  the  preaenoe  or  abaesce 
of  the  Ghreek  article.  Its  presence  ia  overlooked  in  Bom.  vi.  4,  and  OoL  iL  12.  Has 
the  Apostle  Paal  ia  repreaented  aa  attribuUng  to  ritual  baptism  by  water  wbst 
belongs  to  the  real  baptism  of  the  Holy  QhoA.—Saiert  Saiie* :  JoumalUi  t»i 
Fhilatithropitt.  By  Allied  Gregory.  (London:  Hodder  end  Bton^rton.)  Bobeit 
Raikes,  as  the  proprietor  and  editor,  for  forty- five  years,  of  tha  Oloooester  Jeamsl, 
had  peoaliar  boUities  fbr  advocating  the  eitablislunent  of  Snoday  Hohoolt.  H« 
Wisely  employed  his  influence  for  this  ol^ect,  and  the  rapid  spnad  of  theas  iriiKtn- 
tions  showed  that  they  met  an  urgent  want  of  Ae  times,    llifa  narrathe  of  a 
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taMlliwi  lift  dcMmi  to  be  widely  drcahled.— rA«  Sut  ITM  ;  and  alktr  Buttdoff 
StMHft.  Br  Bar.  Ohailea  Ballodi,  B.D.  (Londtm:  "Heut  and  Hand"  OJBoe.) 
VtvaSillj  wtAooaa  theae  Smdar  B«dliigi  for  the  Horns,  and  deeire  for  them  \ 
■tie  ctMoMieit.  While  tlur  u«  all  iotenrting  vaA  ioatraolira,  the  ons  entitled 
"  The  Oocpd  ol  the  H0I7  Cttoet,  or  the  Word  reodTsd  with  J07,"  is  tep^t^a^j  good, 
ud  we  think  ia  o^oOlated  to  be  -nrj  qwCdI,  a»  it  distiiietlr  calls  kttmtioB 
to  in  iQ-importent  mfajeot  too  mooh  oreriooked.  We  entfrelf  mni  wttb 
■hit  is  nid  about  the  power  of  the  Fran,  and  rqoice  to  know  that,  by  Its 
meuu,  Mr,  Bnllock  is  lendeiing  no  oidlnaij  seirlee  In  his  day  and  genention. — 
imarliMi  Commieiu,  By  the  Ber.  Jamas  Flaming.  (London  ;  I^nghton  and 
Co.,  Patemoitar  Eow.)  ThaaeolawifledilliistratioiiBof  thJe  power  of  the  tmth,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  gathered  from  Tarions  sonioes.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
to  itiengthen  bith  in  prayer  to  a«d  for  the  nnoonTerted,  and  in  pleading  with 
inch  to  be  noonoiled  to  Ood.  All  OhrisUan  workers  du^  be  enoonnged  by  th^ 
jaataL—ne  Faith  enee  ieHvtrid  to  tht  Saiutt.  By  the  late  John  Fox.  (London  : 
Elliot  Stock.)  It  is  donbtfol  wtiethei  any  good  will  result  ham  the  publication  of 
this  poethnmooE  work.  It  lacks  the  salt  of  Christian  wisdom.  Had  ttie  writer 
known  more,  bis  opinions  about  diffennt  eTangelicoI  oommimiona  and  their  ministers 
vould  have  been  leas  unfavotuBble. — Colli  te  Chritt.  By  the  Bet.  W,  B,  Niooll, 
H.A.  (Londonr  Morgan  and  Bcott.)  This  is  chiefly  a  reprint  of  addreuea  suited 
to  Isad  ainnen  to  Ohrist,  and  to  enoounge  diligenoe  in  Hia  aervioe. — TAt  Lard't 
Oftring:  or,  Th»  Eichangtof  the  Kingdom,  lad  the  Church't  Sxchejuer.  (Bdinborgh ; 
&nilt«w  EJliot.)  Theae  two  prise  esaaya  upon  syatem&Uo  and  proportionate  giring, 
were  oalled  forth  by  the  bennfioenoa  of  three  Eldara  ia  the  United  Freabytarian 
Church.  With  general  reaomblance,  there  ia  auffident  differanoe  in  the  trMtmest 
of  the  subject  to  justify  the  pnhlioation  ol  the  esaaya  together.  We  commend 
them  to  the  ptayerJFul  study  of  those  who  deaire,  both'iu  amonnt  and  ia  spirit,  to 
giro  as  "unto  the  Lord." — Sermom  on  Oeiptl  Thttnai.  By  the  Bar. 
Charlea  Q.  Finney.  (London :  B.  D.  Diokinson,  Farringdon  Street)  There  ia 
much  in  theae  sermoos  to  produce  in  some  and  to  deepen  in  others  the 
conviction  of  individual  responsibility ;  of  the  evil  of  aiu ;  of  the  freentes  of 
Bivine  Glrace ;  and  of  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  &om  sin. — 
J  TmHt£  Man' I  Diffieuifi—  urilh  Ati  BiiU.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Chriatian  in  the 
World."  (London  :  Hodder  and  Btoughton.)  Young  men,  whose  miods  are  nn- 
settled  in  their  raligioua  beliefs,  may  find  thia  work  useful  in  guiding  them  to  the 
rest  of  intelligent  faith.~Z^  Chureh  in  the  Wxldtmai.  By  J.  Qeorga  Booke. 
(London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.)  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  a  few 
rtatemraita  in  these  sermons  on  the  subject  ol  baptism,  Ihe  sermooa  themselves 
daaerra  to  live,  and  to  be  widely  read.  Though  preached  at  different  times,  they 
are,  with  one  exception,  arranged  conaecntJTely  as  to  themes.  The  author's  know- 
ledge of  the  East,  and  of  modem  ideas  in  science  and  in  theology,  ia  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  illustration  and  application  of  Israel's  experiences  in  the  wildemesa. 
Tht  Byttoml  Companion  to  the  Booh  of  Conanon  Frayer ;  Kith  aeoampanj/ing  Tunei, 
Under  tiia  Editorahip  of  Joseph  Thomas  Cooper.  (London  :  Sampson  Low,  Mars- 
lon,8e«rle,  and  Bivington.)  Thia  selection  of  Hymns  and  Tnnei  adapted  for  use 
mon  particularly  in  Church  of  England  services,  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
mnch  care  and  judgment.— TAc  Boab  of  The  Revelation  oj  Jeiue  Chriit.  By  Gene- 
ral H.  Ooodwyn.  (London:  Elliot  Btock.}  Thia  professed  explanation  of  the 
Aposdfpae  ia  a  work  of  earnest  and  Christiau  thought.  Every  believer  will  go 
with  the  author  In  hia  conOdence  in  the  Ohnrch't  final  victory  through  Jesoa  Ohriat  ili 
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Head.  Then  tttnt,  hawtmx,  to  be  a  Md  wut  of  JJKgimlMtion  In  the  dm  of  bm^ 
ol  th«  Old  Teetement  pitdictionf,  uid  Tirion*  o^nioDi,  an  admmed  frm  vUoh 
muijTeaden  willdiM«nt;  for  imtuioe,  it  ii  Mid,  thitthe  Sotmi  Chimhei  npwtat 
HTtu  difltettnt  ^ritul  OM  in  the  hirtot7  of  the  Cbtmh  of  Christ;  tbattbe  mm 
•eel*  relate  to  the  ramotaluBtoTjr  of  the  Jewiih  Oommonwwlth ;  that  tho  tntl  Citiai 
an  aotoall;  Borne  sjid  Jenualom ;  that  Jeeiu  Chiiat  will  leisn  bodily  npmtte 
eaith ;  and  that  the  wicked  will  nltiniately  be  annihilated.   ' 


^htixcix^. 


THE  KBV.  DB.  BOBEBT  OOITON  MATHEB. 
Tbi  London  Hlwtonarf  Sodety  haa  lately  loat  one  of  it*  moat  eanuit  mi 
devoted  labonren.  From  iti  ertabltahment  to  the  preaent  time  it  hM  been  hishl; 
faronied  in  the  men  who  have  been  i(a  agenta,  many  of  whom  havs  been  sndowtd 
with  great  intellectaal  gift),  and  have  been  diitingniahed  for  the  aeal  and  penem> 
ancB  with  which  they  have  toiled,  and  for  the  wonderfiil  aagacity  which  thay  ban 
exhibited  in  laoaecnting  thni  benerolent  enteipriie.  The  Ber.  Dr.  Uather,  whom 
death  we  now  record,  waa  one  of  the  nobleat  and  moat  talantsd  nuasionariw  of  tbit 
honoured  aociety.  Of  abong  nndeiBtanding,  Tigvrona  jodgment,  and  indomitablt 
will,  of  excellent  acholanhip  in  Tarioui  depattmenti  of  literatore,  of  flamis^ 
enthmiaam  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  eonaecrated  his  life,  and  of  that  kind  dt 
heroiam  which  led  him  often  to  face  extiaoidinaiy  obstaclsa  and  diffionltiea  vith 
■miling  eagemeBB  rather  than  with  diamtiafaction  and  diatrcaa,  he  natnnJly  roe*  to 
the  front  rank  of  intrepid  f/ii  ancceaifnl  labouren  in  the  miaaion  Said.  Ha  «aa 
alike  remarkable  ag  a  preacher  in  the  natirelangnagea  of  Northern  India,  aa  a  writM 
and  tranalator  of  works  into  those  tongues,  as  an  adminiatiator  in  the  importint 
misaion  which  he  founded,  and  aa  a  member  of  a  large  comrnQQity  of  miauonaiit* 
connected  with  many  aooietiaa  and  aaaooiated  together  in  India.  Hia  aingotar 
logical  power  waa  never  more  forcibly  displayed  than  in  reasoning  with  the  Biahmiaa 
in  the  publio  baiaara,  while  his  preaching  ability  in  Hindostani  waa  of  a  rory  hich 
order.  When  delireiing  one  of  hia  great  diaconraas,  both  natirea  and  BnropaaBS 
wonld  hang  on  hia  lipa  with  mingled  pleasare  and  astoniahment,  aa  the  speaker  ta 
Indd,  felioitons,  and  idiomatic  language  unfolded  the  great  thonghta  working  in  bii 

Dr.  Mather  waa  horn  at  New  Windsor,  Hancbeater,  November  8th,  IBOS,  and 
waa  the  son  of  the  Bev,  James  Uather,  formeily  minister  of  a  OongiegatioBal 
Church  at  Bheffiald,  and  afterward*  at  Clapton.  He  was  foraome  timeanMmberof 
the  chOTch  under  the  paatorate  of  the  Bev .  Jams*  Pridie.  Hia  ednoation  waa  aoend, 
and  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  He  studied  one  year  at  the  Edinbncgb 
TTniveraity,  fonr  yeata  at  the  Olaagow  University,  and  two  year*  at  HoniariM 
College,  where  he  liatened  to  the  lecturea  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith.  Altluo|^ 
he  was  an  excellent  Engliah  preacher,  and  received  invitations  from  aereral  cbnithsl 
to  become  their  pastor,  yet  ha  promptly  declined  all  anch  ovartorea,  baoauie  he  had 
aethia  heart  on  labouring  in  tlLe  MisBion  Beld,  which  ha  oonceivedtobefDrhina  &r 
more  important  sphere  of  osefnlnesa  than  any  to  whioh  he  could  be  called  at  ham*. 
On  Jnna  1st,  1833,  be  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  at  Lendal  CAapd, 
York,  and  ahortly  after  set  sail  for  India  aa  a  nuaaionary  of  the  London  V 
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SodB^.  Aniring  in  (kleatU  on  Norember  15th,  1833,  ha  nm^nad  in  Uwt  dtj  4 
fnr  monflu,  per&nning  the  dntiea  of  poitor  of  Dnlon  Ohapd,  in  inoMarion  to  tlte 
Ber.  Jhdm  HiU,  late  of  Claphun ;  and  thenoe  prooaedod  to  Banarea,  whan  he 
iMJdad  tni  ths  month  of  May,  IS3B,  when  hs  loft  foi  BGnapore,  thirty  rnSaa  <M,  on 
tte  imthera  bank  of  the  Qangea,  in  oidor  to  eatabliah  ft  na«  Hiidon  in  that  dtj. 
Hoe  ha  apant  tha  raat  of  hia  miaaionary  life,  and  haia  tha  reaulti  of  hi*  immwiw 
ndotby  and  nnwaaried  nal  axe  chiefly  to  be  aeen.  Ha  gathered  from  the  heathen 
pidnaUy  a  flomiahing  GhiiatiMi  oommnnity,  of  whom  ha  waa  their  paator,  aa  well 
ik)  tha  paator  of  an  Sngliah-apeaUng  oonpegation,  consiiting  moaUy  of  Qovant- 
mmt  gffieiala ;  he  hnilt  ohnzohaa,  aohooli,  iod  hongalowa,  and  nmneioai  honaaa  for 
utiTa  Ohiiatiana ;  he  founded  tha  Oiphan  Bohool  Pnaa,  for  the  pablieation  o( 
ChiidianBiidadnoatlonalbook8,andfor  theaapport  of  thenomeroQioiphana  of  tha 
Uhwo,  which  axoellont  inatitiition  still  axiata ;  he  started  a  monthly  journal  in 
ii;n^.t«.>i^  fin  the  benefit  of  the  natives  oonnacted  with  the  HlHbna  thnnghoot  the 
Hmth-'Wertem  Froriuoaa,  and  waa  iU  editor  for  many  years ;  and  he  waa  alao  at 
tli«  Mine  time  a  daily  preacher  in  the  bazaaia  and  itcaeta  of  the  dtf:  No  man  haa 
dooa  Bon — indeed,  no  man  haa  done  as  macb  aa  he  aooomplished,  io  the  translation 
d  tha  Hhla  into  ffindaslnni.  Borne  yean  ago  he  reviaed  and  adited  the  entire  Bible, 
ud  added  marginal  tefsrenoes  and  haadingito  thschaptars,  for  which  great  nnder- 
taUag  the  Unirerai^  of  Glasgow  oonfeiTed  on  him  tha  titlo  of  LL.D.,  in  the  year 
lUZ.  Ha  wrote  tracts,  theological  treatiaea,  and  works  of  a  Torisd  chanctar,  both 
in  Hindi  and  Urdu,  numbering  more  than  twenty ;  and  the  literature  of  India  has 
tosQ  gtaatiy  aoriohed  by  the  labonri  of  Dr.  Mather,  and  of  his  gifted  wife.  In  this 
diroolicm.  On  one  ocoaaion,  it  may  be  mentionad,  tha  Gorsmmeat  of  the  North- 
Westan  Fiorinoea  ordered  no  lass  than  one  hondrod  and  flfty  thoniaiid  oopiea  of 
Hn.  Hauler's  little  books  for  native  women  and  children ;  acd  a  short  time  ago  she 
poblithed  a  Dictionary  of  tha  Bible  in  Eindoatoni,  a  large  Tolome  In  doable 
CDlnMni,  which  ia  juatly  ngatdedai  one  of  the  most  important  and  naehil  books  yet 
rnTiliahiiil  for  the  special  welfare  of  the  native  ohnroh.  After  forty  years  of  active 
lalianz  in  India,  Dr.  Uathar  retired  to  hia  native  land ;  but  his  love  of  work 
ni  tmdiminiihed.  Only  last  year  the  Tract  Socieij  published  a  oommentary  on 
the  Kew  Taatament,  which  he  had  rendered  into  HindnstanI ;  and  np  to  the  time 
of  hii  death  he  waa  engaged  in  writing  a  oommentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
■ma  tongne,  and  had  prooeedad  aa  &r  as  the  First  Booh  of  SamneL  He  has  left 
Ua  botprints  behind  him  in  India,  where  he  was  beloved  and  greatly  admired  by 
BDltitodes.  He  belonged  to  an  old  school  ofjmiasionaiiea — oF  oapaoiona  heada,  of 
liknl  hearts,  of  thorough  loyal^  to  Ohrist  and  the  Gospel,  trae  to  the  backbone 
io  their  love  for  Misdona,  bard  workers,  impatient  of  aloth  in  othera,  calm, 
Memined,  and  herdo — a  school  we  tmst  not  yet  dying  ont  U.  A,  B, 


Worn  <E\ittmsk. 


Wicurra's  ComMMonATion.— In 
Jan^  1377,  Fopo  Urban  T.  issued  hia 
BnU  lor  the  trial  of  the  Great  Engliah 
Bebrmer.  The  Ber.  I>ean  Stanley,  and 
a  tnr  otber  clergymen  preached  com- 
■aMDotatiTB  aarmona  aa  Bnnday,  Jnne 
loth,  and  a  pnblio  meeting  was  held  on 


the  Monday  evening  following  in  Exeter 
Hall.  The  Bishop  of  Heath  predded. 
Betrs.  Dr.  Gather,  Farrar,  Angas,  and 
Arthur  Moiaell,  and  Newman  Hall, 
addreiaod  the  few  paracns  who  wen 
aaaembled.  The  meeting  waa  piema- 
tardy  and  honiedly  got  npi  '"^  hence 
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piOTsda  compMsUTe  fitilim.  John  de 
WyclifibiiirortliTofinonhaaoiiI  tkui 
wu  Moorded  him  that  eTsning. 

Tbb  Natioital  Oolpostaob  Abiocia- 
TiOH.— This  AHodalion  held  ita  third 
uixdtemrj  on  Jana  Ttii,  in  the  Presby- 
terUn  Cbumh,  Huopatead.  The  chair 
mu  ocoBpled  hj  Joseph  Ho&re,  Eaq.  B. 
Foton,  Esq.,  Jtev.  Dr.  I^tenon,  Ur. 
Dannj-  and  Mr.  Bniwn  addnned  tiie 
meeting.  He  aocletf  emploji  fiO 
ogenti,  and  wishea  to  have  1,000 
Kinttatl7  engaged,  A  inbnriptiim  of 
jGiO  per  annum  is  needed  for  each  agent. 
With  thli  stipend  and  the  profltt  on  the 
nles,  he  ma;  ohtain  a  tolerahlo  UtbII- 
hood,  and  be  the  means  of  doing 
incaloolaUe  good.  Oolportage  la  fkat 
becoming  a  recognimd  inatitntion  of  the 
Ohibtlan  Ohnrch. 

A  QooD  ExAXTLE.— Miu  £.  Baxtai, 
of  Dondee,  haa  gensronaly  derotad 
£10,000  to  the  endowment  of  a 
parmaoB&t  theological  ehair  in  the 
Theological  Hall  of  the  OongregationBl 
ohnrohea  of  SooUand. 

BcoTOs  Hbhobul  or  Da.  LiviHa- 
STom. — The  foDndation- atone  of  a 
Medioal  MiiaioQaTj  Uemorial  Training 
Institution  waa  laid  in  Oowgate, 
Edinburgh,  on  June  9th,  by  the 
Ttnerable  Dr.  UoAt  The  bnildiog 
will  atand  on  the  site  of  premisea  which 
have  been  ooonpied  for  nearly  20  jam, 
B«  tlie  centre  of  the  Medioal  UiMicniary 
anteipriae.  The  ooat  will  ba  £10,oeo, 
and  will  be  infinitely  more  worthy  of 
the  diatingoiihed  miaBonary  and  tnvel* 


and  adorned. 

But,  B.  W.  HcAu.  amd  ui  Kibal. 
—The  "Society  pou  VEoDoniagMnMl 
dn  Biea"  «cobn  auually  medaU  «■ 
meh  oUiieaa  and  landnta  in  Fnaee  ai 
hare  during  the  yew  been  jiaHogniUwi 
by  tlieir  daaj*  ofphilantfuq^y  (cmaKj. 
Hr.  UoAU  baa  been  awarded  om  sf 
theae  medals  for  bis  dWntwaalnd  aal 
lealous  effints  to  do  good  anoag  thi 
"OonieH"  of  Paris.  Atala^sgaUur- 
ing  of  Parisians  at  the  "  Oinina  d'Hint' 
afew  days  BiDoa,th«Pie«daDtB»n.««f 
of  thMe  medals  to  Hr.  UoAU,  wb«M 
serrioea  were  thoa  deacaibad  in  Osfn- 
giammB!  ".Ut.  HoAQwMapaator:ia 
his  own  coantty  he  ODJoyad  maiq'  o«» 
forts:  He  waa  detennined  to  lactlAM 
his  eaaylife  there  and  oomeandeatihM 
himaalf  in  the  BoUarilla  dialriot.  By  Iha 
asaiatanoe  of  Ms  ftunily  and  uStwUmlt 
he  founded  first  in  BdlariUe  and  then 
in  many  other  parts  of  Pari^  ef«ui( 
meetings  {now  SO)  at  whleh  iataaatias 
eittaota  are  read,  udleetnfeagivan,  «ilh 
a  -view  to  ealigfatcn  the  mind  and  cm- 
fort  the  heart  Tha  mnu*^  ji^  ia  ^ 
afbationats  weloome  that  haa  haOsd  tts 
adrent  of  this  obuitaUe  f onagMr,  wd 
ottos  him  a  medal  in  retoni  tor  tte  gted 
heia  attemptiag  todo,  Ac."  A  uMa 
and  impartial  teetimonyl  May  l>>a 
efforts  be  attended  with  abnndBitme- 
ceast  AstherentaU  of  theseSOpliBM 
for  serrioea  entail  great  ezpsaiak  ihs 
help  of  aympathimng  Meodab  earaiatly 
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^itts  at  9vx  C^tfrM. 


lOHISTBHIAL  OH&NOEB. 

Bit.  J.  OBoamtos  lix  rerigued  the 
putonte  of  the  chtuch  *t  Tetbniy. 

Rn,  W.  E.  AiTDBXTOF,  B.A.,  hu 
Mcepled  m  InTitation  to  the  pwtonta 
it  Motlej,  new  Leedi. 

Kn.  J,  Smii,  of  Bbalfoid-on-ATon, 
bu  moaired  %  call  to  CSMsdla. 

Kit.  T,  J.  KioHTLT,  of  Woodbridge, 
ii  iboot  to  ramore  to  Weill,  Bonunet. 

Rn,  JoHH  Hoxour,  kfla  slerMi  jean' 
Itboot  tt  BUekbnrn, .  hat  aocepted  ut 
untttioiito1)eooinepBitorat  the  Wliite- 
tM  Tdwrcftde,  d^  Boad. 

Kit.  V.  Bon  hu  leaigtted  hii  chiuch 


Riv.  T.  TovKenD,  of  Spring  Hill 
Coltsge,  ii  abont  to  oommenca  his 
mjniirttj  at   Abbej  Foregate   Ohnzob, 

Riv.  H.  JoBtnos  hu  resignsd  his 
chugs  at  Waaler  Placa  Ohorch,  Qreat 
Eortoa,  Bradford. 

Bkv.  S.  SraATTan  HoiitBi  haarevgned 
tiii  putotate  at  NoTthamptoa,  to  andar- 
tak«  that  of  Biahopegate  Chapel,  London. 

Bit.  E.  Paztoh  Hood  is  Icevipg 
OffDtd  Boad,  Banubnrf,  for  Cavendiah 
Sttwt  Chape),  Monchegter, 

Bit.  C.  THoKFtON,  of  RotharhBin 
Cdlege,  baa  accepted  a  call  to  Honley, 
utt  Hnddenfield. 

Bit.  W.  LiHDBiT  Alizandib,  LL.D., 
hta  rmgned  the  pastorate  of  Angnitine 
C^nich,  Bdinborgh,  and'deTOteB  himBeK 
to  hit  PrtduMorabip  in  Edinbnrgh 
Theological  Hall  oiclasiTely. 

Bit.  R.  a.  CUrr,  late  of  Walpola,  baa 
become  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Hazleiton. 

Bit.  B.  Sackut,  after  five  year*' 
Ubonr  at  Langford,  baa  accepted  the 
ptilonto  of  the  churob  at  Witn«T. 


OEDINATIONS. 

Bit.  E.  a.  L&iraKKCX  woa  recently 
ordained  pastor  of  the  choich  at 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  SteelhooM  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham.  Ur.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A,  gaTO 
the  obarge,  and  tbe  Rots,  Dr.  Sinum, 
Dr.  Deane,  F.  W.  Callavaj,  and  J.  H. 
Torn*  took  part  in  the  aerrice. 

Bmt.  J.  Jbfpbbi 
Hanta,  waa  ordained  Jnoe  i.  The  Ren. 
W.  BobertiOD,  K  J.  Hartland,  and  J.  E. 
Flower,  M.A.,  took  part  in  the  aerrice. 

Biv.  J.  J.  NoaiBiM  was  ordained  at 
Uadelej,  Salop,  Jane  1.  The  following 
miniatera  took  part  in  the  proceeding! : — 
Tbe  Bera.  D.  D.  Erana,  B,  Evans,  T. 
Daries,   J.   Fox,   B.A,,  D.   Jonea,  and 


NEW  CHAFEU,  OHUBOHES,  fto. 

Tom  chnich  at  Lnltetworth  has  been 
thorooghly  renovated  to  celebrate  its 
10  0th  anniversary.  Seraioos  ware 
preached  by  the  Ber.  J.  F.  Chown,  sod 
tbe  public  dinner  waa  presided  OTOr  by 
T.  Qmndy,  Esq.,  whose  father  was 
pastor  of  the  ohorob  in  17TT. 

Thb  memorial-atoDe  of  the  new 
Finchley  Congregational  Church — to 
replace  the  one  deitroyed  by  fire — was 
laid  onSutotday,  May  12,  by  S.  Morley, 
Esq.,  M.P.  The  dedicatory  prayer  waa 
oSaiad  by  Profeasor  McAll,  father  of  the 
pastor.  The  cost  of  the  new  chnrch, 
site,  and  reatoiatlon  of  the  ball  will  be 
£10,000. 

Thb  memorial-atone  ot  a  new  Ootbic 
chapel  at  George  Street,  Croydon,  waa 
Idd  by  Jamei  SpEoer,  Ek],,  J.  P.,  on  Uay 
16,  There  will  be  a  spacioas  school- 
room and  eleTen  dass-nxnns.  The  esti- 
mated cort  is  £10,330. 

Hbw  schools  are  being  erected  to 
coDunemcrate  the  centenary  of  the  Con< 
gregational    Chnrch,  Poole,    and  the 
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memorial-ttons  ma  Uid  on  Uaf  22nd, 
b7  J.  Eemp  Welch,  Eaq. 

Thb  fonndfttion  of  k  nev  olmrch  knd 
mAumIb  in  oonnectton  with  tlie  Headiag- 
iBf  Hill  CoogTSgational  Chnich,  Leedi, 
waa  laid  at  Kirkitall,  on  Uaj  SSrd,  by 
E.  B*iDEe,EMi. 

A  cHAFsi.  at  Napton-oD-the-Hill  liai 
Iwen  pnioliMad  by  tho  oburoh  at  Holly 
Wftlk,  heamiagttm. 

A  Hiw  cbnrcli  waa  opened  tt  Llan- 
UUeth,  WmteTil  Valley,  HoDinouth- 
■hirs,  on  Uay  97tli  ud  3BUi,  irhen 
Hrmons  were  preached  by  Tarioua  Wels  h 
mimaten. 

Taa  centenary  of  the  ohapel  at 
Deriaee  hat  been  eolebrated  by  the  re- 
opening  of  tba  building  after  ^reat 
impioTementa.  Theommonwaspreached 
by  the  Ber,  3.  Baldwin  Blown,  B.A. 

A  nxw  achool  building  waa  opensd  at 
BelthoTD,  near  Blackbors,  on  Jong  9tb 
and  lOth,  wbsn  Krmons  weie  delivared 
by  the  Ben.  J.  MoDongall,  J.  HoBwan 
Soott,  U.A.,  and  Thonaa  Daviea. 

A  rxrnr  Tillage  chapel,  wbieb  hai 
been  anotad  "bj  8.  P.  Hattbewi,  Eaq.,  at 
Tbieahsi'i  Bnah,  Hadow,  wm  opened  on 
May  30th,  by  tsnnona  from  tbe  Ben- 
B.  T.  "Egg  and  T.  Edwaidj,  B.A. 

Thb  tnemonal-itone  of  ■  new  chnreb 
at  Hanafield  waa  laid  Uay  2«h,  by  S. 
Uoriey,  Bmi.,  M.P.  The  eitima  ted  eoa 
ii£S,DOO. 


Tbi  nunwial-atona  of  a  new  intm- 
dootory  ohnreb,  to  be  ibllowad  hlar  oa 
by  a  larger  atraotore,  wai  hid  it 
Watford,  on  Jane  7th,  by  S.  Uod^, 
Bxi..  M.P. 

A  xiw  chapel  at  Dnmfiiea,  of  wbid 
the  Ber.  Jamea  Stnchan  ia  paator,  *h 
opened  June  10th,  by  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Ratherford,  of  Newcaatla. 

MlLTOir       MODNT         OoKOaBDUU):!!! 

Ckubck.— The  fifth  anniTflraary  of  tin 
opontng  of  the  above  ebordi  waa  bald  oa 
the  6th  Jane.  The  Ber.  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.A,,  oondaoted  dirine  aerriw 
in  theadamoon.  In  theereningapiiU'e 
meetiog  waa  held  in  the  ohnrob.  fluna* 
Moriey,Baq.,M.P.,pnaidad.  AOerpnrw 
by  the  Ber.  J.  Knagga,  the  meetiog  vai 
addreaaed  by  the  Beva.  Dr.  ATding,  W. 
Bobarte,  B.A,  J.  H.  WHaon,  T.  Blanl- 
ford,  A  Tamer,  J.  SpaTOo;  alao  ij 
Bey.  Wm.  Oneat,  the  paitor. 


DEATHS. 

Tbb  Bit.  Qaonoa  Niwbdst,  lata  of 
CaTendiib,  BuSblk,  after  fifteen  nuntkt' 
affliotioD,  feu  aaleep  at  StaawiU.  « 
Hay  Mth,  in  the  7Btb  year  of  fail  agft 

Tm  Bit.  SAMtm  Jokes,  of  Vtgx- 
o(^,BonthTi«TanooTe,died  atSiIloway, 
onMBySIKh,agedl6. 


Thb  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managen  oftbeETinaMLiuiiHioASQra  willbe 
held  at  the  OnOdhall  Coffba  Eonae,  Qreduun  Street,  on  Tneeday,  July  lOtli,  at  cm 
o'clock  predtely. 

Thi  Manageri  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramental  Oolleotioiii  in 
aid  of  the  Widowa'  Fond :— Briitot,  Highbnry  Ohapel,  b;  Be*.  U.  K.  Thonai, 
jGIST  ;  BowdoD,  By  Mr.  W.  A.  Arnold,  £U  lli.  7d. ;  HoddersfieU,  HighfleU,  by 
Bbt.  H.  Brace,  £9  ;  Tollington  Park,  by  Ber.  W.  Park,  £6  12i.  Od. ;  «ok* 
Nawington,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Fife,  £i  5».  6d.  i  Olif  ton  Down,  by  Bar.  K,  T.  I«ng^dg^ 
£a  3l  Od.;  Newton  Abbot,  by  Mr.  Alaop,  £3  11a.  lOd. ;  Leeds,  Salem  Ch«{id.  by 
Ber.  Q.  Hinda,  £2  2b.  Dd.  ;  Booth,  by  Ber.  D.  Jones,  £3  2a.  Od. ;  Wnt  HarUtvoel, 
by  Mr.  J.  Jackwn.  £3  3l  Dd. ;  Holt,  by  Be*.  W.  M.  Blake,  £1  4a.  Dd.;  Bawit, 
by  EoT.  W.  Meadows,  £1  la.  Od.:  Northfleet,byBeT.T.  DaToy,  10a,  6d.;  Pifflliw 
by  Hot.  B.  Thomas,  10s. ;  foondaU,  by  Bar.  8.  Leate,  lOs. ;  Upwey.  *y  Bar. 
J.  S.Bntohor.  10*  j  Byflold,byEoT.O.  Brown,  6*  j  St.  Nooes,  by  Ifr.  W.  PiiBe*is. 
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Bv  Taa  Bht.  Taoiud  Etnsoo. 
TT  is  ju3t  one  year  ainoe  we  amTad  in  Hankov,  oa  our  nturn  from  % 
4  Tint  to  Ehgl&nd.  Ths  miBBioii  in  Wu-Chang  vras  then  ootuddered  to 
be  in  a  veiy  anBBtis&ototj  condition,  lly  ooBe^ues  had  even  nndor  oon- 
adsratigii  the  demrability  of  discontinuing  the  station  as  the  residence  of 
a  foreign  misBionary.  No  donbt  the  necessity  which  had  ahaen  of  buUding 
a  new  dwelling-hooae  had  BomeUung  to  do  with  raising  this  qneetton ;  but 
it  WW  also  greatly  aided  by  the  unproduotiveneas  of  the  field  and  the 
eonqnratirely  small  amount  of  suoceas  wMch  had  attended  the  labours  of 
die  Society's  nussionaries  in  the  oity.  Ifot  that  the  misuon  had  been  less 
snoMssM  tfaan  that  of  other  sooietiee  working  in  the  same  place.  The 
Biaot  reTBTBo  is  the  case,  bat  the  Wu-Chang  mission  stood  in  painful 
contrast  to  the  unprecedentod  success  which  had  bee;i  achieved  in  Hankow. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  after  ten  yean'  labour,  the  number  of  baptized 
adtilta  in  fellowship  with  the  church  was  forty-scTen.  Of  these,  more  than 
tme-hatf  had  left  the  city  for  residenco  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
few,  we  Fear,  had  lapsed  from  their  Christian  profession.  The  attendance 
at  Sivuis  service  was  consequently  small,  and  the  heart  of  those  who 
remuned  fiuthfnl  was  greatly  disoouraged.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
mission  at  the  beginning  of  187S. 

It  is  therafore  with  feelings  ot  devout  grafeitade  to  God  that  we  are  able 
to  report  a  happier  state  of  things  at  its  dose.  STever  has  thore  been  socii 
a  iaige  incrBase  to  the  church  in  one  year  since  the  oommenoeine&t  of  the 
miuon.  The  highest  nnmber  added  in  any  previous  year  was  that  in 
1B6T — my  fiivt  year  in  China—m,  eleven ;  while  the  total  increase  for  the 
fom  years  from  1B72  to  1875  was  only  nineteen-.  But  last  year  we  have  to 
noord  an  increase-  of  twenty-two  new  members. 


CHSOSIGLX   or   TBK 


Infldkmoi  or  Cbubob 


The  best  erideooe  that  oan  be  given  of  the  rerived  spiritiul  life  of  the 
'churoh  is  that  in  neariy  eveiy  instance  the  older  Christians  wen  the 
means  of  leading  these  new  disoiples  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Hanj  of 
them  were  members  of  families  where  one  VEts  already  a,  tMliever.  A  sou 
bad  the  joy  of  seeing  itis  father  and  wife  joining  him  at  the  Lord's  table 
during  the  year.  The  wife  had  come  from  the  country  to  join  her  hnsband, 
and  remarked  one  day,  that,  though  herlife  in  the  city  was  mnch  harder 
than  at  home,  yet  she  bad  fbond  someUuDg  which  more  than  compensated 
for  all  outward  discomfort  in  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
JesoB  her  Lord.  She  is  a  bright  and  happy  Christian.  Family  worship 
is  r^ulariy  miuntained  in  that  household,  and  their  little  child,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  is  now  tanght  to  bend  its 
knees  to  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

In  another  fomily  a  son  had  the  joy  of  soeing  his  father,  brother,  sister, 
flister-in-law,  and  &ther-in-law,  all  witness  a  good  ooufbadon  at  their 
baptism.  This  man  Ko  is  one  of  our  most  active  members,  and  may  at 
some  future  day  become  a  successful  evangelist.  He  is  employed  as  a 
pedlar  of  small  wares,  and  has  genarally  helped  other  members  out  of 
employment  into  a  share  of  his  own  business.  Several  of  them  expose  th^ 
goods  in  one  of  the  busy  thorough&rea,  where,  they  are  known  by  all  the 
neighbours  as  Ctuistians.  This  exposes  them  sometimes  to  the  jests  and 
insults  of  those  who  hate  the  truth,  but  it  also  gives  them  many  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  dn^gist's  assistuit,  who  had 
often  shown  kindness  to  Eo,  in  the  way  of  a  friendly  oup  of  tea,  and  had 
listened  with  much  interest  to  the  frequent  discussions  about  Chriatianity 
versus  Heathemsia,  was  thus  led  to  declare  himself  on  the  Lord's  ude. 
He  observed  that  the  stalls  occupied  by  the  Christians  during  the  week 
were  always  vacated  on  Sundays,  This  induced  him  to  come,  and  soon 
after  he  was  baptized,  and  joined  the  company  of  Sabbath  worshippeiB. 

The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  services  throughout  the  year  has  been 
regular  and  good.  It  is  a  ungular  evidence  of  the  migratory  character  of 
the  Chinese,  even  of  such  a  city  aa  Wu-Chang,  that  exactly  one-half  of 
those  baptized  during  the  year  have  already  removed  to  a  distuioe.  We 
are  thankful,  however,  to  have  evidence  that  those  scattered  abroad  main- 
tain their  Christian  profession.  In  three  instances  during  the  year,  mis- 
Bionariee,  travelling  in  difierent  parts  of  the  province,  encountered  memben 
of  the  churoh  who  gladly  ade  themselves  known,  and  appeared  in 
nowise  ashamed  of  confessing  Christ  before  their  countrymflo, ,  ,  ,  I  . 


Thk  SfisiT  OF  Fratek. 

Bat  thftt  whioh  hA8  giTen  me  the  most  oaiue  for  th&nkfuliieaa  hu  been 
tlie  attendaoco  and  interest  mamfested  ia  the  weekly  Wednesday  ereniiig 
pnjer-meeting.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  life  of  a  ohuroh  can 
accurately  be  measured  by  its  prayer-meeting ;  and  this  is  true  in  China 
as  in  England.  If  the  chnroh  be  dead,  the  prayer-meeting  will  be 
neglected  and  become  the  moat  lifeless  and  uninteresting  service  of  alL 
If  a  revival  oome,  it  will  show  itself  first  in  the  greator  frequency  and 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  prayers  of  belierers.  Such  has  been  our 
eiperience  here.  We  can  truly  say  that  there  baa  hardly  been  one  formal, 
poorly -attended,  or  uninteresting  prayer-meeting  held  dnring  the  whole 
year.  And,  so  long  as  God  ia  pleased  to  bestow  this  spirit  on  the  church, 
«e  sliall  not  fear  for  tha  future. 

In  this  connection  let  me  repeat  wliat  has  often,  I  believe,  been  observed 
by  other  missionarieB,  that  the  first  year  after  their  arrival  in  the  misBioa 
field,  or  on  their  retnm  from  a  visit  to  England,  has  very  frequently  been 
tbeir  beat,  happiest,  and  most  successful  year.  The  oauaea  of  decline  in 
after  years  may  possibly  be  largely  due  to  the  missionary's  own  failings ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  missionary  himself  feels  stron^y  tbat 
the  success  of  his  first  year's  labours  are  due,  under  God,  to  the  increasing 
remembrance  of  bim  and  hia  work  in  the  prayers  of  friends  at  home.  There 
has  not  been  time  for  fHends  at  home  to  fbiget  us,  and  so  long  as  their 
prayers  ascend  to  God  on  our  behalf,  we  prevail  against  the  enemy ;  but 
just  as  surely  as  the  church  ceases  to  pray,  so  surely  does  Amalek  prevail 
and  the  missionary  is  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
The  N.LTIVB  Pbucbeb. 

I  have  also  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  Pad,  our  native  evangelist, 
is  doing  his  work  faithfully,  and  with  more  spirit  than  I  can  remember  at 
uiy  previous  time.  He  was  placed  in  bis  present  position  about  twelve 
years  ago,  and  was  selected  then,  not  for  any  peculiar  fitness  shown  for  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  but  on  account  of  hia  entire  trustworthiness  of 
character  and  general  business  abilities.  Since  that  time  he  has  fully  sus- 
tained his  reputation  for  uprightness  and  fideli^ .  He  bears  an  unblemished 
cliaracter  both  among  Christians  and  heathens,  and  is  much  respected  by 
all  the  missionaries  of  the  Society.  Still,  we  have  often  felt  that  he  is  not 
the  preacher  which  such  a  city  as  Wa-Cbang  requu-es.  His  eyesight,  also, 
has  been  biling  him  of  late,  and,  through  the  infirmity  of  increasing  years, 
be  finds  tbat  he  is  unable  to  da  the  work  that  he  once  could.  For  these 
nasons,  and  with  the  view  of  equalizing  the  salaries  of  the  native  preachers, 
the  ccnunittee  determined  in  June  last  to  reduce  Pau's  from  10,000  to 
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8,000  oaab  a  month.  This  me  s  oosaldenUe  trial,  bat  it  has  in  aowiis 
iiqnred  his  diaraoter  or  luefuhtoK:  It  has  also  bron^tt  out,  in  a  m^  that 
we  little  oipectnd,  the  hi^  eatimation  in  vfaioh  Pan  is  Md  by  ths  native 
chnrch.  No  Booner^  tliej  hear  of  tins  redaetion  ia  his  sslny  tium  tbsf 
rasolved  to  make  up  the  dlSenBOff tiiemselvoe,  and  imraediately  oolleoted  ths 
first  2,000  cash  fbr  this  piupoBQ.  The  matterwastnlly  talkedrorerat  anb- 
Bsqnent  chonfa  meeting,  and  althon^  Pan  dedined  oa  aoooimt  of  tb* 
pover^  of  the  membcxs  to  reoeiTe  their  proffared  assiataaoe,  yet  it  wu 
very  gratifying  to  him,  as  wril  as  to'  us,  to  know  that  he  was  htrid  in  soA 
high  respeot  and  afi^tion  hj  those  v^  knew  him  beat  He  tamed  thair 
generositj  to  good  account  bj  nidging  upon  Uiem  a  men  Ubenl  suhacrip- 
tien  to  the  ftmds  of  the  ohnndi,  the  reaolt  of  which  is  that  the  amomtt 
collected  during  1876  is  16,791  cash  as  compared  with  13,070  the  higfavt 
snm  enlnoribed  in  anj'  prerious  jear. 

The  LrtBBART  Cusbsb. 
The  daily  preaching  of  the  Gospel  haa  been  of  a  more  enooniaging 
nature  than  before.  Though  our  audiences  are  not  alwaya  laige,  yet  we 
seldom  &il  to  have  a  group  of  intereated  Ustenera  every  day.  During  the 
provincial  ezaminationa  for  (the  M.A.  d^;ree,  which  ware  attended  by 
upwards  of  10,000  graduates,  in  the  month  of  September,  we  had  our  chapd 
constantly  crowded.  The  Gospel  was  fuHy  preached  to  these  ednosted 
men,  and  many  an  interesting  oonversatian  was  held  with  iniUvidails 
about  the  difTerence  between  Confucianism  and  Christianity,  the  character 
and  cIumB  of  Christ,  the  existence  d  the  soul,  and  the  reality  of  a  Alton 
state  of  rewards  and  puniahments.  Uuoh  opsn-aii>  preaching  vu 
done  at  that  time  by  other  missionarieB,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  who 
were  engaged  in  this  woric  that  a  great  change  has  taken  [daoe  in  the  out- 
ward demeanour  of  the  literati  towards  the  preaching  <^  Christiaiu^. 
Formerly  these  bigoted  and  anti-foreign  etudenta  woidd  hardly  toloate  the 
proclamation  of  the  Ooepel  in  their  midst.  If  they  eondeacflnded  erar  to 
enter  a  church  door  it  was  only  to  insult  the  preasher  and  his  message,  and 
to  cast  contempt  on  the  name  of  our  ever>blessed  Lord  and  Master.  Now, 
however,  we  b^n  to  reap  the  fruit  of  other  years  of  toil.  Incnased 
Intercourse  and  better  knowledge  of  the  foreigner  has  led  to  a  more  talenurt 
hearing  of  the  foreigner's  &ith.  lliey  will  listen  now  raspeetMly  to  ti» 
claims  of  Christ  pressed  upon  their  all^ianoe.  Uany,  we  briieve^  have  had 
Uieir  faith  shaken  in  the  boasted  superioiity  of  their  Sbge  over  aray 
teacher ;  and  some,  we  believe,  are  even  beginning  dimly  to  peroeive  t^ 
the  star  of  Confiicioa  must  ere  long  pale  beltoe  the  risiDg^  <^  the  Sas  af 
Bighteouaness. 

■  DcillizedoyCjOOQlC 
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Ttie  Cbriatians  also  state  tbat  there  is  much  leas  open  hostility  to 
the  tmth  now  than  in  prenous  feacs.  Where,  fornudf,  to  profess  faith 
in  Christ  vaa  to  invite  anncrf'&nce,  slander,  and  persecution,  now  there  is  a 
growing  impreasiOQ  abroad  that  Chriatiana  lead  a  purer  life  than  the 
follovera  of  Confncius  or  Buddha,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
respected  accordingly.  It  will  take  a  long  time,  however,  before  many  of 
the  deep-seated  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  mind  are  entirely  eradicated. 

Toe  Pofitlvx. 

Alrag  with  ill.  Hill,  of  the  Wesl^ui  HiiaioD,  I  undertook  n  iow  we^a' 
preaching  tour  during  the  month  of  Octcrter,  and  in  many  plaoee  where 
th^e  is  no  resident  miflsionaiy  we  were  much  struok  by  the  improTed 
attitude  of  the  people,  as  oom.pared  wiih  previous  years.  Cnrissity  to  see 
and  hear  the  foreigner,  to  ask  the  price  of  his  boots,  the  oost  of  his  coat, 
and  the  stuff  his  trousers  are  made  of,  is  gradually  giving  way  to  quiet  and 
thoughtful  a,ttention  to  his  message.  We  met  frequently  with  pOTsons  wbo' 
had  read  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  who  inquired  of  us  the  way 
of  salvation,  or  ni;ged  some  diffieolty  which  stood  in  their  vny  of  aoceptii^; 
Chridtianity  and  eoafesmng  the  Lord  Jesus. 

My  wife  acoompaaied  me  on  this  oooaaion,  and  we  thus  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  of  Jesos  to  the  women.  We  entered  some  cities  whei<e' 
no  foreign  lady  had  ever  been  before,  and  throughout  the  whole  journey  of 
tvo  hundred  milea  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the  people. 

Edooational  Wobk. 

The  school,  which  had  been  closed  during  our  abamce  in  England,  has 
lot  been  re-opened,  owii^  to  a  growing  feeling  anumg  all  the  miasionariee 
here  that  anch  institutions,  uoleas  condncted  by  a  very  earnest  Christtaa 
teacher,  and  more  thoroughly  superintended  by  the  foreign  miasionaiy  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  do  not  yield  a  sufficient  retuni  for  the  outlay 
incurred.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  may  make  another  attempt  in 
this  direction  as  soon  as  our  re-arrangaaents  of  the  misaioa  property  have 
heen  completed. 

One  new  feature  has  been  added  to  our  work  during  the  year,  viz.,  a 
somen's  weekly  meeting  for  reading  the  Soriptures  and  prayer,  iij  wife 
bopea  soon  to  be  able  to  conduct  this  meeting  heisell  At  present  I  per- 
fona  this  duty,  and  find  that  the  servioe  has  already  atimidated  among  the 
female  members  a  desire  to  be  able  to  read  the  Word  of  God  for  themselves, 
in  which  some  have  mode  considerable  progress.  The  native  preaoher's 
wife,  Mrs.  Pan,  a'  very  excellent  woman,  will  be  able  to  render  much  assist- 
uoe  in  eanyipg  on  this  weekly  class. 


CBROMICLB  OF  I 


n.— Mtsl  Iniiits — gtnttrars. 


ONE  of  tbe  indicatioHH  of  the  stage  of  prt^ess  which  has  been  reached 
by  the  native  churcheB  of  British  Guiana  is  found  in  their  leadiQus 
to  contribute  according  to  their  ability  towards  the  erection  of  auitabU 
buildings  in  which  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  public  worship  ol 
Ood  may  be  carried  on.  The  Directors  have  been  much  interested  fa;tB- 
fbnnatiou  which  reached  England  last  month,  of  the  commencement  of  & 
new  house  of  prayer  at  a  village  named  Hyde  Pabk,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Essequebo  Kiver,  Demerara,  a  short  distance  above  Puik* 
Oreek.  The  village  has  for  some  years  formed  an  outrstation  of  the  West 
Ooast  mission,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Jobn  Fobenai>,  ind 
the  church  and  congregation  have  been  growing  in  numbers,  streogtb,  and 
liber^tty.  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  May,  was  the  day  fixed  for  laying  the 
oonKF  stone  of  a  new  chapel.  Favoured  by  the  weather  and  other  dr- 
cumstAUces,  the  gathering  was  a  complete  success.  The  devotional  part 
of  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  Revs.  J.  Currie,  of  Oeorge  Totm: 
V.  C.  Glasgow,  of  Canal  No.  1 ;  J.  S.  Simon,  of  Buxton ;  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Jamee,  cateohist  at  Hyde  Park.  The  Rev.  J.  Foreman  read  the  foHoniug 
histoncal  review ; — 

"With  devout  gratitude  to  instmoted  thousands  in  the  dootiiii^  of 
Almighty  God  for  the  blesBinga  of  the  Chiistianity,  and  wm  anioagrt  Iha 
past,  with  thank^ilnesB  for  the  people  as  '  a  father  in  the  Oofpel' 
mercies  of  the  present,  and  with  He  retii«d  from  his  work  in  thia  coton; 
oameat  prayer  tor  abundant  sucoess  in  in  Vmj,  1867,  and  died  in  London  an 
iba  future— we  thia  day  laj  the  4th  October,  1S6S,  ag«d  73  yean, 
comor-stone  of  Uount  Hebron  Chapel,  "On  theretiiement  of  the  Bar.  Ju. 

Hyde  Park.  Scott,    U.A.,    the    Diiecton  oF  tiu 

"  The  glorious  Qoapel  of  the  aver-  London  Ifisaionaiy  Soeie^  appointed 
blessed  Ood  was  first  preached  on  the  the  Rev.  John  Foreman  (then  in 
West  Ocast  of  Demeraia,  to  its  then  England)  to  succeed  Ur.  Soottootb 
■nd»Ted  inhabitants,  in  1613,  by  the  West  Ooast  of  Demeraim,  ioaUti  of 
Bbt.  John  Elliott,  Uiaaionaiy  of  the  returning  to  Berbice,  where  ha  tad 
London  UiasionaTy  Society.  '  At  the  already  laboured  for  twenty-one  ycu*. 
time/  in  the  worda  of  one  not  long  andheenteredon  thedutiea  of  hiina* 
pwsed  away,  but  known  to  many  of  us  field  of  labour  on  the  first  Stinda;  in 
hem  to-day  (I  referto  WtlUam  Trots),  December,  1867. 
*lbe  davee  to  whom  the  Qoepel  was  "ForTeiymanyyean,Di>iiMa0TiH 
pnaehed  knew  not  what  the  wotda  was  conducted  I^  the  Barda.  fflBott. 
Bible,  Sabbath,  Ood,  Jeeus  Christ,  Scott,  KeUey,  Lewis,  Battray,  Mvi- 
ksAveu  or  hell,  meant.'  land,  and  others  in  the  lower  riUT 

"  Th»  Bev.  J.  Elliott  was  succeeded  (fitted  up  as  a  plaee  of  woTahip)  of 
IB  1S32  by  the  Bev.  Jamea  Scott,  M.A.,  the  miasion-houae  adjoiaing  Ebeneni 
who  tat  more  than  thirty-five  years     Chap^,  Blakenbnrg.    Inthetrooblooi 
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tim«e  vLioh  fallowed  the  mEoireolioii  moUou  of  the  temporal  and  spiritiul 

of  the  ilaves  on  the  But  Coast  of  well-being  of  Qia  inhabitants  of  this 

Bemaiara,  in  18S3,  the  building  just  neighbooihood,  ia  taking  place.    We 

referred  to,  and  at  that  time  ohapel  again  proceed  '  to  lengthen  our  cords 

ud  dweUing-bonse  in  one,  was  ttiken  and  strengthen  our  stakes '   hj  Ut« 

poaaetdoQ  of bythsOoTemmentof the  erection  of  this  'House  of  Prayer^' 

colony,  and  handed  orer  to  Uie  rector  for  the  building,  the  oomer-stoae  of 

of  Saint  Swithin's  parish  ;    and  was  which  ia  about  to  be  laid,  is  intended 

ntuned  until  1829,  when,  on  acoount  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  Ood,  foi 

of  instractions    sent    out    by    Her  the  proclamation  of  God's  unspeakable 

Uajesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  lore  to  man  in  the  gift  of  His  Sou,  for 

Colonies,  tlus  ohapel    on  the   West  the  making  known  of  oui  Lord  and 

Coast,  and  another  at  Le  BeoouTenir  Saviour   Jesus   Christ   as    the   only 

on  the  East  Coast  were  both  restored  Sarionr  of  sinners,  and  to  invito  aU 

to  the  London  Uisuonary  Society.  who  may  join  therein  in  the  public 

"LithByettHil84aandl843,Ebene-  ■worship  of  Almighty  God  to  believe 

ler  Chapel,  Blakenhnrg,  was  built,  and  <"'  ^^  Lord  Jesus  Ohiist  for  salvation. 

yraa  opened  for    divine    worship    in  '  ^^  (^od  so  loved  Qie  world,  that  He 

Soptamber,  1843.    A  year  previously,  S»ve  His    only  begotten    Son,    that 

Tiz.,  1812,  Freedom  Chapel,  Stewart-  whosoever  beliovett  in  Him  should 

Tille,  was  erected  under  the  auperin-  ^ot  perish,  bat  have  everlasting  life.' 

lesdence  of  the  Bev.  S.  3.  Uurkland.  "  Ood's  glory  and  man's  well-being 

"  About    the  year  1863,  this  place  ^'  time  and  eternity  being  our  oliject, 

(Hyde    Park)     was     purchased    by  we   devoutly   implore   the    watchftal 

persons,  the  gieatar  nnmber  of  whom  Providence  and  constant  blessing  of 

vere  at  that  time  communicants  or  the  ever  great  and  ever  blessed  Triune 

uttendanta  at  Ebenezer  and  Freedom  Jehovah. 

Cbapela.    A  temporary  chapel-school  "  Jo]»  Fo&euan,  Minister. 

wu  BubsBquBntly  built,  in  which  the  E.  S.  J.^itbs,  Catechist. 

work  ofeduoation  and  religion  has  been  Tbohas  Obat,  ,        \ 

osnied  on,  under  the  superintendence  Adonis  Drazea,       | 

ot  the  Bev.  James  Scott  and  others,  Fkimcs  Albert,       )  Deacons, 

nntil  this  day.                     .  Orakles  Stewart,  | 

"Three    years    ago    the  adjoining  Jon:<  UoCoruiok,     ' 

laission-honse  was  built;      and  last  "The  undersigned  ministers  present 

Tear    a     small    meettng-house    was  on  tJiis  occasion  earnestly  desire  the 

greeted  at  '  Salem '   village,  both  of  blesong  of  the  ■  Oieat  Head  of  the 

tbetn  entirely  at  the  cost  of  those  who  Church '  to  rest  upon  this  effort  to 

woiabip    in    the   temporary    chapel-  advance  His  kingdom  in  this  land. 

Bchool  here  at  Hyde  Park.  ' '  John  Cukkie,  Georgetown. 

"  Io-dft7  ano^er  important  event  J.  S.  Snioif,  Buxt»n. 

in  connection  with  the  labonis  of  the  F.  C.  GnASOOV,  Canal  No.  1. 

London    Misnonaty    Society    on  the  John  Foeekan,  West  Coast. 

West  Coast  of  Demerara,  for  the  pro-  "  Tuaeday,  May  8,  1877." 

A  Bealed  bottle,  containing  a  copy  of  the  above  address,  having  been 

placed  in  the  cavity  prepared  for  it,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  was 
performed  by  the  Eev.  J.  Foreman,  after  which  the  assembly  joined  in 
singiug  the  Doxology. 


4S4  CHBOBiCLi  or  thr 

"  A  vary  iiurtniotiTe  and  enooorag'  wbo  had  also  Hut  a  donation  tomdi 

mg  address  followed,  hj  the  B«t.  J.  the  building  tanA.    He  [Mr.  ronmuy 

Ounie,  on  the  importa&oe  of  the  work  had  alao  reoeJTed  sereial  otha  donfr- 

which  had  thuB  been  ao  auspicioiuly  tiona'      amosn&iig      nltogether     to 

oommenced.  32  dob.  50  centa. 

"  Mr.  Foiemaa  stated  that  the  briok  '•  'With  pra^rec  and  the  henedictiai 

pillars  on  which  the  dispel  ia  to  stand  the  proceedinga  were  brought  to  a 

wets    (as   they    coold    see)    alraad^  olose. 

erected,    and  'vere    paid   (or ;    that  "  A  lai^  dish  waa  placed  on  tht 

greenheart  tambets  f6r  a  part  of  the  stone  to  receive  the  free-will  offeni^ 

frame  had  been  oidered,  and  would  of  those  who  were  present,  and  which 

be  paid  for  as  soon  as  delivered.   They  amounted  to  1S4  dols.  71  cents, 

bad  nearly  SOOdola.  in  hand,  but  he  "There  were  many  visitorH  ptcMnt 

expected     the     diapel    woold     coat  connected  with  EbenezerondFteedm 

3,000  dels,  before  it  was  completed.  Chapels,  and  the  Englieh  and  Sootek 

The    corner-stone    hod    been    most  CbDrahes." 
kindly  giyen  by  fi.  Drysdale,  Esq., 

The  native  chuioh  and  congregation  wlio  ore  to  aaaemble  in  Mount 
Hebron  Chapel  are  anxious  to  secure  additional  contributi<nu  towards  tbt 
building  fund.  Should  any  of  the  Socief^s  oonstitaenta,  or  friends  of  tht 
English  mifisionaries,  be  prepared  to  render  them  assistance,  theii  gifti 
will  be  passed  on  without  delay  to  the  Rev.  Jobs  Fobehan,  in  Demeran- 

III-— Paiagastar— f  ^e  ^i^ta. 

THE  SiHANAKA  province  is  situated  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  possesses  & 
large  lake  named  Aloatra.  To  this  latter  circumstanoe  may  probably  be 
traced  the  nnhealthiness  of  its  climate.  The  area  covered  by  tlie  province 
has  been  estimated  at  two  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  population  it 
forty  thousand.  In  the  Society's  Annual  Report  reference  ia  made  to  ihe 
labours  of  the  resident  miBsiouary,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Peabsb,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  other  qoalifioatioDs  for  the  post,  pOBBeaeeB  a  good  knowled^ 
of  medicine.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Peane  deioribeB  at  some  length  ■ 
remarkable  case,  in  which  Christian  homanity  was  needed  as  weD  m 
medical  skill,  and  in  which  both  were  employed  with  the  best  eSeot : — 

"The  most  trying,  but,  in  some  nesson  his  way  to  th»  intador,  and  it 
lespeots,  the  moat  intexestiDg  case  we  wm  witli  nme  (fiffloultT  tkat  ha 
have  had  has  been  ^t  of  Baflringa,  Maobad  tliis  town  alMot  a  y«ar  Iwfaa 
now  generally  known  aa  Imams,  our  anival.  His  wife  and  a  Otn- 
Ttiis  man  is  a  aoldiar  in  Hie  a»tive  panion  fixna  tJw  ooait  hwaaV  him 
army,  and  formed  one  of  the  small  tooa  after  they  iMched  hm,  and  ha 
garrison  at  Mahavelooa.  Havingr  left  waa  left  a  poor  atnngat  uaong 
his  station,  he  waa  overtaken  by  >iok-     strangen.    Hie  diaeass  got  vocaa  and 
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wtm ;  the  people  Tue  nnviUing  that 
b«  Bhoold  reteira  the  ahelter  of  theii 
Jtouws ;  ftnd  he  hu  told  me  how  th&t 
once,  for  four  days  and  nights,  lie  lay 
in  the  open  thoronghfare,  and  ttiongtit 
that  he  ahordd  hare  been  deTonred  by 
1^  dog*.  About  tro  d^a  after  onr 
ttanl  I  notieed  a  pou  ftUov  Qtawl 
np  b)  the  gate  of  onr  compoond, 
where  he  aat,  a  crowd  aiotind  him, 
and  making  begging  motions  to  me. 
I  was  rery  busy  at  the  lime,  going  in 
tnd  out,  and  heie  and  there,  opening 
ud  airanging  om  packages,  end 
^rpag  to  make  some  sort  of  a  home 
for  onreelTOB,  bo  that  I  did  not  ap- 
proach him,  or,  in  fact,  take  much 
notice  of  him ;  bat,  taking  him  to  be 
a  poor,  neglected  idiot,  I  sent  a  man 
to  him  with  a  small  piece  of  moneyi 
■nd  a  meeeage  to  go  away,  bb  he  was 
gathsring  an  unwelcome  crowd  about 
the  premises.  A  few  days  after,  in 
coDTersation  with  a  netire,  I  learned 
enough  about  hie  condition  to  lead  me 
to  uj,  'I  will  go  and  see  him.' 
A^ooidingly  I  went,  and  a  more  sad, 
more  wretched,  more  diittesaing 
honxan  object  I  have  nerer  seen,  and 
hope  I  may  ceTor  bo  called  to  look 
upon  tho  like  again.  BefoBod  the 
shelter  of  any  house,  he  had  crawled 
(he  had  not  been  able  to  walk  for  four 
months)  under  the  shade  of  a  mud 
wall,  agiujiat  which  a  native,  not 
altogether  destitute  of  human  feeling, 
had  laaned  a  few  '  zozoro '  rushes. 
Crouched  beneath  this  frail  shelter, 
with  a  cow-dung  fire  burning  close  to 
him,  si^natted  poor  Lazaras,  in  ap- 
pearance a  human  skeleton,  but  viUi 
just  EofBoient  strength  to  hold  oat 
his  hand  in  an  imploring  mannsr, 
while  his  lips  uttered  the  plea, '  Very 
nho!  Taryahol' — i.e.,  'I  am  lost!  I 
am  lost  I '  The  nght  of  a  fellow-baing 
•0  rednoed  was  most  diatreamng,  while 
the  stench  from  He  filth  ■t'1  rum 
»ai  ibLDat  orerpowenng.     We  felt 


that  we  most,  at  least,  try  and  do 
something  for  him,  although  he  seemed 
almost  beyond  any  human  help.  I 
got  some  of  the  people  sufficiently 
roused  to  put  up  a  temporary  hut  for 
him;  and  haTiag,  by  &e  promise  of 
a  dollar  or  two,  got  a  man  to  promise 
to  act  as  a  kind  of  none,  we  tcM^  poor 
Lazarus  in  hand.  The  case  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  neglect,  dirt, 
and  want.  Day  after  day  I  went  to 
the  hut,  washing  and  dreaaing  his 
sores  myself,  a  process  which  some- 
times occupied  more  Uian  an  hoar. 
We  sent  him  cooked  food  several 
times  daOy,  got  him  &  mattrass  and 
some  kind  of  olothing,  and  did  aU  in 
oar  knowledge  or  power  to  save  his 
life  and  restore  him  to  health.  For 
some  time  he  wavered  between  living 
and  dying,  but  at  length  I  was  re- 
warded by  DOtidng  marked  improve- 
ment.  His  Bores  began  to  heal;  his 
strength  gradually  returned;  and 
now,  by  Qod's  bleanng,  he  seema 
quite  recovered,  hmtg  only  a  little 
lame  with  one  leg,  which,  from  tlio 
lengthened  contraction,  will,  I  fear, 
be  permanent.  He  is  the  wonder{of 
the  place,  and  a  walking  RdvertiBement 
for  the  missionary;  while  our  treat- 
ment of  him  Has  been  a  practical 
lesson  to  the  people  of  love  to  their 
neighbour,  which,  alas  I  they  have'all 
too  much  need  to  learn. 

"  A  school  for  women  has  been  car- 
ried on  without  interruption  by  Hes> 
Pearae,  four  days  every  weak,  at  which 
Hie  attendance  has  variedfrom  twenty 
to  thirty.  In  oonneoliaa  with  this, 
Uure  has  been  much  to  enoourage. 
The  women  have  been  interested  and 
diligent,  and  some  who  oommenoed  by 
learning  the  letters,  and  the  first 
strokes  of  penmanship,  can  already 
read  olsarly  and  write  distinetly.  In 
addition  to  the  sdiool,  tanoos  olnnsM 
hftTe  bean  held  throogjtoat  the  year." 


IV.— Ittwt  I'ossts. 


TT*TUE  pEuuful  duty  ag^n  devolveB  on  the  Directors  of  announdng  the 
|.  removal  by  death  of  brethren  and  siateia  &om  the  miaEdon^eld. 
Seldom  have  the  Society's  rankB  been  thinned  in  an  equal  di^^ee  vithin 
the  brief  space  of  three  months.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  witli 
onr  Intiian  miasiori,  five  memberB  of  which  have  passed  away  during  the 
period  just  named. 

RET.  B,   C.  lUTHBB,  A.JI.,  LLJJ, 

An  extended  memoir  of  Dr.  Uather  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  Eeangdical 
Magazine  for  the  present  month,  ^e  Directors  content  themMdvae,  thers- 
Ibre^  with  giving  idmply  en  outline  of  thur  valued  misaonarjr'B  eaieer.  In 
doing  an  they  desire  to  tender  to  all  the  members  of  Dr.  Mather's  fiunilj  tha 
expreasioa  of  their  aifectionate  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  they  have  nu- 
taiued.  Bobert  OonoK  Matexe  was  bom  at  New  Windsor,  Manohestw,  on 
the  Sth  November,  ISOS.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Qtasgow>  and  Homeitrai 
CoUegCB.  Having  been  accepted  by  the  Sodety  and  appoint«d  to  Bkrabeb, 
North  India,  Ur.  Uather  was  ordained  on  the  10th  June,  1833,  and  sailed 
from  England  in  the  following  month.  On  arriving  at  OAi^tTFTA  in  Horembff, 
1633,  Ur.  Uather  was  detained  there  for  some  months  to  supply  at  Union 
Chapel,  and  did  not  therefore  reach  Bsitas£s  natil  September,  1834.  Itt  May, 
1838,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  IfutZAPOBE,  where  he  commenced  a  nev 
station.  At  the  close  of  1S44,  with  his  family,  he  left  India  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health  to  visit  England.  Ha  re-embarked  with  Urs.  Kather  in  August,  1S4S, 
and  resumed  his  work  at  Ifirzapore  by  the  new  year  (1847),  where  he  engaged, 
as  before,  in  eTangeliatio  efforts  in  and  around  Mireapore,  in  itinerating  and  in 
the  ptoduotion  of  Ghzistian  vemaoulai  literature;  while  Urs.  Uather  renered 
her  efforts  to  educate  and  improve  native  women.  In  18S7  he  again  visited 
England  with  Ifra.  Kather,  arriving  l£ay  23rd.  Dansg  hia  stay  in  Bn^snd, 
he  was  occupied  at  the  request  of  tS&  North  India  and  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societies,  in  the  revision  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Urdu,  and  in  oarrjing  it 
through  the  press  with  marginal  references,  and  also  in  reprinting  the  Nav 
Testament  in  English  and  Urdu,  under  a  separate  form.  In  Novombw,  1860, 
he  sailed  for  India  with  Urs.  Mather.  In  I8S2  he  received  from  the  Uniwntf 
of  Glasgow  the  degree  of  LL.D.  On  March  17th,  1869,  he,  with  Mrs.  Mather, 
left  Miizapore  to  visit  Almorah  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  arriving  st 
Almorah,  March  29th.  He  remained  there  for  some  months,  during  whioh  he 
carried  on  litenry  work  and  aided  in  the  Mission  there.  While  at  AlmMsli 
he  Dompleted  a  new  edition  of  the  Attire  Bible  in  tibe  Drdu-Boman,  and  com- 
menced an  edition  in  Urdu-ATabio,  with  referenoea.  He  returned  to  ICm- 
pors,  January  2eth,  ISTO.  In  1ST3,  he,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mather,  retnmed 
to  England,  arriving  April  17th.  In  the  be^nning  of  Aogust,  1873,h•oad«- 
taok,  at  the  request  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Societies  of  North  India  and  London, 
to  prepare  and  carry  through  the  press  a  Hindustani  vernon  of  the  New 
Teatameot  portion  of  the  Tract  Society's  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible.  Thii 
work  he  completed  in  two  years.  He  subsequently  nndartook  the  prepaiation 
«f  .  wjndoitani  version  of  the  Old  Testament  porldon  of  the  ssmowwk.    In 
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1S75  it  WM  deemod  impnoUmble  for  him  to  resame  foraign  miuiaiiarf  efforts, 
but  hs  eoatiiiiied  to  oaxzj  on  in  Engluid  litenrf  labom  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
nitirea  of  NorUi  India.  He  died  April  21et,  1877,  at  big  resideace  at  Fincblej, 
fiDiQ  a  somewhat  Bndden  attack  of  bronchitis,  Bespecting  the  olosing  Bcene, 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Sherring,  writes: — "Early  this  morning  Dr.  Mather  got 
npidlj  worse,  and  passed  oolmlj-  tway  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mather  and 
my  wife.  On  the  two  days  daring  which  I  saw  him,  hia  mind  ^  as  Biogiilarly 
tranquil.  No  cloud  distaihed  him,  and  it  was  delightful  to  na  who  weie  iviOi 
Mnijto  vitnesa  the  firmness  of  his  trust  in  the  Saviour.    His  sonl  was  endently 

RKV.  FREDERIC  DAYlIf. 

Throughont  his  missionary  career,  extending  over  twenty-ux  years,  Mr. 
Baylis  was  associated  with  the  Society's  mission  in  Sonth  India,  both  in  the 
Presidency  of  MADiiAS  and  the  Province  of  Tbata^core.  He  left  England 
September  14th,  1850,  and  twelve  months  ofterwaids  took  the  Euperin- 
tendcnca  of  a  school  in  MADRAS  fur  the  education  of  na^tiTO  youths  in  Enr^liah. 
Dimngp^rtof  13o3-^,  Mrs.  Baylis  took  charge  of  the  girls' boarding  school, 
in  tho  absence  of  Mrs.  W.  Porter  in  England.  In  1853,  Mr.  Baylis  Was 
tppointed  to  reinfoTOS  the  Neyoor  Mission,  South  TrByancoie ;  and  in  1851  he 
proceeded  to  Neyoot,  where  he  arrived  July  let.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lcitch, 
in  August,  1834,  the  charge  of  the  entire  mission  deyolved  on  Mi.  Baylis, 
wlic  also  undertook  the  general  oversight  of  the  medical  department,  while  the 
nunsgement  of  the  girls*  boarding-school  was  undertaken  by  Mre,  Baylis. 
From  August,  I8J3,'to  April,  1857,  Mr,  Baylis  took  temporary  charge  of  the 
western  paxt  of  the  SANTHAfURAU  District.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  relieved 
tnm  some  of  the  work  of  the  District ;  and  in  the  following  Xovember  a 
nedioal  misnonary  arrived  at  the  station.  Besides  disoherging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Baylia  contributed  numerous  works  to  Tamil  Chris, 
tisn  literatore ;  and  for  several  years  was  joint,  and  afterwards  sole  editor  of 
an  illustrated  Tamil  Uagamne,  "The  D^sopahiiri."  The  very  last  words  he 
wrote  were  on  a  proof  copy  of  the  magazine — "  Correct,  and  strike  oft."  Mrs. 
Bajlis  died  at  Neyoor,  February  25th,  13G4.  Mr.  Baylia  subsequently  married 
the  daughter  of  a  TraTsnoore  miaaionory.  By  the  departure  of  Mr.  Iiowe,  in 
August,  1868,  to  return  to  England,  the  charge  of  the  dispensary  again 
devolved  on  Mr.  Baylis.  In  1872,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baylis  visited  England,  and 
ntumed  to  India  in  1874,  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Baylis, 
bsving  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  proceeded  to  MirrrAM,  a 
asnitarinm  on  the  sea-coast,  where  he  arrived  on  the  33rd  of  April.  "  For 
some  days,"  writes  the  Bov.  J.  Dntbie,  "  the  change  seemed  te  be  doing  him 
good ;  bnt,  before  he  had  been  a]week  Uiere,'the  old  symptoms  returned,  aggra- 
TBted  by  liver  disorder  and .  fever.  Day  by  day  he  became  weaker,  notwith- 
standing the  nniwwitting  effort!  of  Dr.  Thomson  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  During  tiuse  days  many  of  the  native  Christians  from  all  parte  ol 
the  mission  visited  him,  and  earnestly  prayed  for  his  recovery.  But  it  was 
otherwise  determined,  and  we  and  they  are  now  called  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
one  siagolarly  well-qnalified  for  hislpost,  and  endowed  with  great  capacity 
fcr  labour  in  aU  manner  of  service  in  the^mission."  Mr.  Baylis  died  on  th» 
IJth  oTHay,  in  the  fifty-aecond  jear  of  his  age,  ^  ^^...^^^  ^„  CioOQ  Ic 
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BE7.   BAiniXL    JOKXB. 


Like  tiuMe  of  Ux.  Basils,  the  laboon  of  l£r.  Johkb  wara^vided  hotir— i  At 
two  dopftrtmeDts  of  tlio  Sooth  India  Mission.  In  the  ywi  'ISiS  onr  InatliK 
received  hie  appointment  to  the  Goolbatoos  Diafanct,  qieoiallf  with  the  Titw 
of  mperintending  the  station  at  Puli^cet.  In  March,  1860,  Mr.  Addii,  mo., 
on  accoont  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  Mr.  Addis,  Jan.,  on^aooonnt  of  ill-hmlth, 
letired  from  aotiTe  service,  and  went  to  reside  on  the  Neilgherry^' Hills.  The 
sole  charge  of  the  ConcBATOOB  Station  and  District,  therefore,  derolved  on  Ur. 
Jones.  In  1S67  he  visited  England  on  sick  certificate.  Being  appointed 
to  the  TBATAifCOKE  htiasion  he  returned  to  India  in  December,  1870.  In  the 
following  year  he  relieved  Mr.  Newport  from  the  charge  of  tiie  Seminary  uid 
District.  At  the  beginning  of  1S72  Mr.  Dnthie  letnmed  fromvEngland  and 
mamed  the  charge  of  the  Seminary,  but  the  BOpennt«ndenoe  of  tlie^Nagerccd 
and  Eottamm  Districts,  and  of  the  Qiria'  Boarding  School  remained  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones.  The  first  intimation  of  his  illnesa^  [readied  fte 
Directors  from  Mi.  Jones  himself  at  the  end  of  March.  Yielding  to  nrgmt 
medical  advice,  he  hastened  to  this  conntry,  iriiere  he  arrived 'on^the  9th  Usy. 
For  three  weeks  onr  brother's  Ufa  trembled  in  the  balance.  On  the'evening  d 
Monday,  May  2Sth,  bis  dear  wife  and  ohOdten  t«aGhed  London  bom  Indis. 
Mr.  Jones  was  ^te  conscious  and  able  to  speak,  although  bat  a  fbw  woids. 
On  Qie  fbllowing  morning  (May  29th)  he  passed  away  a  little  after  ox  o'clock. 

RET.  QEOBGE  FETTiaBXW. 

"iSx.  Pettiobxw  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  August,  ISIO,  at  Dnghan, 
Ayrshire.  Early  in  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  oapadty  of  town 
aioaary  in  Manoheeter,  Biaving  oQered  his  setrices  to  the  Iioodan  !&•• 
sionaiy  Soriety,  he  was  i^pointed,  as  sohoolniaster,  to  Bsbbiob,  in  Iha 
colony  of  British  Guiana,  whither  he  sailed,  with  Mrs.  Fettignw,  in 
Septmnber,  1841.  Mr.  Fettigrew  at  once  took  charge  of  tlie  st^Huk 
at  LoiTSDALE,  and  laboured  as  an  Evangelist.  Early  in  1847  he  snooeeded 
Mr.  Waddington  in  charge  of  the  Feabk  station.  He  was  ordained  at  Lons- 
dale, May  28th,  1848,  as  pastor  at  Feam.  In  March,  1832,  Mr.  Fettigrev 
removed  from  Peam,  and  took  charge  of  the  Albioh  Chapel  station.  & 
I8G2he  visited  England.  During  portions  of  1866  and  1867  he  took  temporary 
charge  of  the  station  of  New  Aicbtsbsak,  in  addition  to  his  own.  In  tie 
latter  year  he  took  oversight  of  the  Ibdiai;  Mibbioit  and  of  tba'^atioa  id 
Masu  HERaiKiTA,  while  still  occupying  the  Albion  Gh^el  station.  BenvsiiV 
from  Albion  Chapel  station.  Mr.  Fettigrew,  in  May,  187ff,  took  <AKge  it 
Geoboe  ToviT  and  Ebenbzes  Ohapsl,  Draoerara,  in  the  abswue  of  tb.  Tw«- 
man.  For  some  time  past  Mr.  Fettigrew  had  been  contaminating  a  vist  to 
England,  to  which  his  long  and  bithful  eervices  fully  entitled  Kini  He  left 
the  colony  by  the  May  etcKmer  of  the  present  year,  a^  landed  at  I^moBth  on 
the  38th  of  that  month,  in  a  state  of  gveat  proetration  and  pain.  All  Oit 
medical  skill  and  the  tender  soliotDde  of  his  family  and  ftiends  oraU  derm 
was  done  to  alleviate  his  sufibrings.  "As  ths  end  dnw  near,"  writeB^sm. 
"  he  became  pocfeoUy  oahn  and  peaoefnU  and  at  last  paeaed  awsr'asifiate  ■ 
sweet  deep."    Mr.  Fettigrew  died  on  Friday,  the  let  of  Jtoj8,  -       '    i 
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btolligenoe  hu  just  oome  to  hand  d  tlie  death,  on.  the  27Ui  of  ICaj,  from 
^phoid  fenr,  of  th«  B«r>  B.  HiDimzxx,  of  Vizaoapatak,  who  ounaianaol 
7  career  ia  Soath  ludm  oo  teoeatly  na  th«  Bpring  of  last  j^x. 


The  solg'Mt  ol  the  prasnt  iMtio*  fixioMl  onv'of  tha  first  iiL  ths  band  of  fnn^ 
ainonariea  which  the  So<uetf  u  gatharing  fiw  edooatiottal  and  enageliatio 
Ubour  in  the  East.  Miss  Tubbs,  having  been  appointed  to  Mibzafosb,  North 
India,  I«A  Bnglaad  in  Deoember,  lS7fi.  In  January  of  the  pneent  year  she 
taiMsa  nnitad  in  mandage  wi&  tiio  Bar.  T.  ImoBS.,  the  nuamonaiy  at  the 
riation,  with  wboin.  iha  hx^ad  toward  to  a  hmg  and  uaafol  carew  in  the 
nrrice  of  Christ.  After  four  brief  months,  howerer,  aha  has  been  called  away 
to  angage  in  higher  serriae  above.  Urs.  Insell  bad  already  made  oonaidfiratda 
piogieaa  in  the  study  of  Hindustani,  and  by  her  character  and  disposition  she 
)Md  attadied  to  haiaelf  a  large  oircla  of  ftiesdsboQinatiTe  and  European.  She 
died  from  aa  attack  of  aimte  ^senteiy  to  tbe  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  in 
tlw  tventy-aarenth  year  of  her  age.  The  Bar.  J.  Hewlattt  wntiog  under  date 
April  14th,  saja:— "The  fimersl  took  place  yesterday  evening  with  trary 
jnnible  mark  of  reepeot.  There  was  scarcely  an  Engl^b  resident  or  a  natira 
Christian  of  Mirsapore  who  did  not  attend.  A  large  number  of  heathen  ware 
ilao  praaent.  Nevor  befbio  did  I  witusBS  in  Uizs^fora  snob  a  largely  attended 
ud  da^ly  imioMaiTa  Mtrioe." 

lOie.  THORNS. 

To  another  of  their  brethren  the  Directors  have  to  express  their  loving 
ijnqiathy  in  the  removal  of  his  helpmeet  in  OhrietiBii  liCs  and  votk.  IHn. 
Ihokkz,  wifb  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Tsoase,  of  Uadaoasou,  died  on  Wednetday  aftei> 
Doan,  tlM  SSth.  of  Uaiofa,  having  ten  days  praviooaly  given  birth  to  an  in&nt 
ion.  Ujra.  Thome  was  mnoh  beloved  in  the  misaionary  otrole,  and  the  loss  of 
bar  infloanoe  and  labours  will  be  greatly  felt,  espeoally  by  the  Malagasy  school 
children  and  young  people,  to  whom  she  had  been  a  kind  teacher  and  friend. 
Twice  within  the  same  month  were  onr  brothren  in  the  capital  called  to  visit 
the  suasion  cemetery.  BafecTUig  to  these  events,  the  Bav.  J.  Bichaadson 
vatea: — "  Urs.  Biehardaoa  and  I  are  just  now  pasoing  through  the  sovereat 
Know  that  has  oome  upon  us  in  onr  married  life.  Our  dear.little  Uay  was 
taken  frmn  us  by  a  sudden  stroke  on  Friday  morning,  March  16th.  I  now  odd 
a  few  lines  to  tell  you  how  oar  sorrow  has  been  inoreneed  by  &e  death  of  Mrs. 
Zhome.  The  baby  was  bom  on  the  morning  of  the  death  of  our  little  girl ;  and 
VBwve  thinking  that  Qod  had  given  to  our  brother  what  He  had  so 
nyitciioiHiy  taJum  fnxn  ns :  and  aka  I  be  is  &r  more  bereaved." 

HB8.  BVZUOTT. 

In  a  good  old  age  Mrs.  Bdzaoott,  widow  of  the  late  Bev.  Aaboit  Buzaoott, 
for  many  years  the  Society's  nuaaionary  in.  the  island  of  BAKoroiiaA,  South 
Pacifio,  has  passed  from  eartk  to  heaven.  Kra.  Baaaoott  maintained  her 
nissienary  spirit  to  the  last.  Especially  was  she  interested  in  the  Home  and 
School  at  Blaokbeath  for  tlw  Boaa  and  OzpkaM  of  Uumwum.  Sha  died  at 
Peckhaa  on  the  6th  of  May. 
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OUR  frontispiece  represents  the  South  Afrioui  Qold  Fields  Ezplontion 
Company's  Expedition  preparing  to  loaTe  the  Market  Squaw,  it 
PtETEB  Maritkburg,  SsAaL  It  has  been  engraved  from  in  oil 
{tainting  by  the  late  Thohas  Baimsb,  Esq.,  F.B.O.S.,  author  of  a  woA 
-entitled  "  The  Gold  Regions  of  SoDth-Easten  Africa.*  The  origiui  w» 
-ezeoated  by  Mr.  Bainea  in  March,  1870,  at  Mr,  Lee's  Farm,  Mangwe  Rirer, 
Matebele  Land.  In  all  its  details  the  scene  is  Tery  exact  and  dicnnt 
:Btantial,  tbe  general  SUTTOundinge  of  an  African  encampment  being  £uthfdly 
portayed.  In  the  foreground  the  beasta  of  burden,  consisting  of  qua^a^ 
blue-boks,  and  the  like,  are  being  offered  for  sale  ;  while  the  neoeuu; 
fitting  out  of  the  vagons  belonging  to  the  expedition  is  on  the  pomt  of 
-completion.  In  their  build  and  fumishingB  the  latter  give  a  correct  idai 
of  the  kind  of  oonvqunces  used  for  the  rough  tiavelling  of  the  interim. 
Of  a  similar  character  are  the  wagons  supplied  to  the  DirectoTs'  order  bj 
Messrs.  CnossEnx  &  Sons,  Beviblet,  Torkshire,  for  the  serrioe  oEtltc 
Expedition  to  Lake  Takguttika.  From  the  Tolume  aboTe-mentioned  n 
eitract  the  following  passage,  where  the  writer  desoribes  an  inddait  a 
which  the  Society's  miBsionaiy,  the  Ber.  J.  B.  Teohsoh,  now  on  his  v>;to 
TJjiJi,  took  part : — 

"We  went  down  from  the  cold  held  his  first  serrioe  in  Hatebeb luL 
bleak  heights,  where  the  sonth-eatt  We  remained  abont  a  week  on  0» 
fog-laden  wind  came  keen  and  chilly  most  friendly  terms ;  Mrs.  Thannii 
^rom  the  Indian  Ocean  (three  hundred  and  her  white  oat  being  olgwti  of 
milts  away),  down  to  the  valley  of  the  almost  equal  admiration.  Tia  kisf 
Inzingwaine  Biver,  where  the  king  supplied  us  freely, with  beef.  Hx 
was  building  a  newvillage  in  a  milder  royal  ladies  called  freely  to  our  m^ 
olimste.  Here  we  were  joined  by  the  for  coffee  with  sugar  in  it,  agoi^int 
Bev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  the  newly-  their  readiness  at  any  tune  to  ue^it 
arrived  missionaTy  of  the  London  gifts.  At  parting,  it  was  Indianii 
Society.  On  Sunday  we  were  eon-  enough  to  see  all  the  high-boii 
udering  tiia  best  manner  of  proposing  beauty  of  the  land  bedecked  in  tm^ 
some  obeervancB  of  the  day,  when  the  garraenta  as  we  had  to  spai»— *l>it' 
king  himself  asked,  'Whether  we  jaoksts,  vests,  bine  striped  ehiitiitw 
were  not  going  to  make  Sunday?'  other  habiliments  being  distiibiiM 
My  tent  was  cleared  out,  its  front  .  among  them ;  wlule  the  king,  vitli 
spread  open,  and  several  of  the  really  kind  feeling,  walked  amiboflt 
Indunas  and  people  having  oolleoted,  of  the  viUage,  and  told  ni  his  ^^ 
Mr.  Thomson,  aided  by  Wataon,  would  be  lonely  now  his  white  ftiv^ 
as  interpreter  and  Scripture  reader,      had  left  him." 

*  I«ndaii:  Edwud  Stanford,  Cluring  Ciou.    Cape  Colooy;  J.  V.  C  Umil}>  ^ 
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1.  DEPABTDRE  OF  BDBSIONAEIES. 

The  Sar.  B.  Baboit,  retimbg  to  MASAauoAB,  viUi  Utb.  Buon,  embukod 
itUuMJUw,  fbr  Manritiiu,  per  French  Faoket,  H&7  4th. 

Ibe  B«v.  J.  B.  TaoMHoH,  appomted  to  the  new  misaiaii  on  Lake  Tattoa- 
!mxA,  embuked  a.t  Biindisi  for  Zonmbar,  per  ateamer  CaDuu/,  H&7  6th. 

2.  ABBIVALS  IN  ENQLASD. 

The  SsT.  S.  H.  Datibs  and  two  ohildien,  from  Satah,  Somoan  Islaode, 
Soath  Paoifio,  and  Htb.  W.  G.  Lawsb  and  child,  from  New  QnUTBA,  pet 
•touner  La  Bogue,  April  34th. 

Un.  IfiXJKoc  and  &mil7,  from  BAKOAI.OBS,  South  India,  per  Bteamet 
Triitaeria,  April  30th.    The  B«t.  J.  H.  Walton,  Jnne  ITQi. 

IlisBer.  Ohabub  Willuhs,  Ifrs.'Williams,  and  fiunil^,  bom  Uolepoi^LB, 
BMhaana  Ooontry,  South  AMca,  per  Bt«amer  Ediahurgh  Cattle,  Hay  Tth. 

The  Bot.  W.  T.  TuRNES  and  child,  from  Nbw  Gdhtba,  pet  ateamet  Nemaie, 
%8th. 

The  Bev.  Sakusl  Johes,  from  Nagercoil,  TraTancore,  per  eteamei  C%e- 
i<iMa,  Hay  9th. 

Hn.  JovBB  and  children,  from  NAasBCOiL,  also  Mrs.  Hay  and  danghters 
frem  ViZAQAPATAlf,  South  India,  per  eteamer  Stdfan,  May  SSth. 

The  BoT.  Jahss  Shtch,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  fiunily,  from  BsLaATTU,  South 
India,  per  steamer  Ewopa,  Uay  20th. 

The  Rev.  Oeobok  Pbttigbew,  from  Dkmbbaba,  per  steamer  Nih,  Hay  2Bth. 

The  Bar.  S.  J.  Whituse,  Mn.  "Whitinee,  and  family,  fr«m  TTpolu,  Samoan 
leluids,  SoatlL  Faoflc,  per  Soiraon,  June  7th. 

3.  THE  JOBN  WILLIAMS. 
The  DiractoTB  have  much  pleasure  in  announdng  Uiat  the  miwionary  ship, 
Mh  WaiiaTM,  has  left  Sydney  in  ezccUeot  condition,  on  her  ninth  seriee  of 
vofBgea  among  the  ialanda  of  the  South  Pacific,  having  aa  board  the  guppliea 
ud  ttotea  despatched  from  England  last  autumn.  The  vesBel  moved  from  the 
«buf  on  Tnenday,  Uatoh  Sth,  and  finally  suled  on  the  Thunday  morning 
Mewing,  with  a  good  braozo. 

4.  THE  MISSION  ON  LAKE  TANQANYIEA. 
Our  readers  will  learn  with  interest  that  tlte  intelligence  recdred  from  the 
K'snl  memberB  of  the  Sooety's  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  is  of  the  most 
hopefal  and  encouraging  character.  On  the  Eth  of  May,  the  Bctb.  Bouek 
PaiKB  and  A.  W.  Dodobhuit  arriTcd  ot  Ai.aoA  Bat,  where  twelTO  men  of  good 
chuBster  were  engaged  as  wagon-drivers,  and  arrangements  made  with  the 
Uaioa  Steamship  Ocmpany'e  agent  for  the  traceport  of  bullocks  from  Natal. 
Hr.  Frioe  left  for  ZAKZiBAit  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  May.  The  last  advices 
&cm  Meeers.  Thouson  and  Hose  are  dated  from  Adek,  May  19th.  The 
Uiectort  are  happy  to  report  that  the  Bev.  S.  S.  Olabxs,  of  Natal,  has  00a- 
Kntedtojmnthepartyaa  one  of  the  Sodety's  misajonarias.'  ^.tOO'^IC 
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By  thb  Rbv.  John  SronaHTOS,  D.D. 
No.  n— DAVID  BBAINEED. 
Nut  to  Jolm  Eliot  there  is  no  one  who  h&s  such  clum  to  be- 
called  an  ApoBtk  to  the  Indians  aa  David  Brainerd.  He  yna  bom  on 
the  20th  of  April,  171S,  at  Haddam,  in  the  county  of  Hartford,  and- 
Btate  of  Connecticat.  He  anya  in  hb  diary,  that  from  his  yonth  he 
was  inclined  to  be  melancholy,  a  fact  which  that  diary  proves  from  end 
to  wd.  The  BecretB  of  his  inmost  experience  are  revealed  in  that 
cnrions  work,  which  carries  with  it  irresistible  proof  of  sincerity,  while 
it  betrays  morbid  self-conscioDBness  to  a  distressing  degree.  A  holy, 
devoted,  self-sacrificing  man,  he  most  have  be«i ;  but  it  is  ptunfnl  to- 
ntaeas  the  processes  of  self-introspection  through  which  he  passed ;  and 
u  from  day  to  day  he  minutely  notea  his  changes  of  emotion,  he  con- 
vinces ns  that  he  must  have  been  at  times  the  subject  and  victim  of  a 
gloomy  temperament  whioh  tinged  his  views  of  religion,  and  of  his- 
own  character  in  relation  to  it.  Yet  Brainerd  was  no  inactive  mystio,  no 
^nritnal  self-absorbed  recluse.  A  course  of  greater  labour  and  pains- 
taking there  could  not  be^  and  his  active  labours  were  probaUy  the  safe- 
guard of  what  in  other  men  would  have  degenerated  into  dai^  and 
wiUieriiig  sentimentalism.  But  clouds  did  not  constantly  rest  upon  his 
■onl;  there  came  "  clear  shining  after  nun,"  and  we  find  him,  by  a  n^fiid 
transition,  passing  from  the  dep^  of  spiritual  agony  to  the  heights  of 
holy  raptnra.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  edito  Brunerd's  life,  says  in 
reference  to  certain  entries  in  the  month  of  August^  1742  :  "  It  appears 
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by  hifl  diary  that  he  contiaued  through  the  three  jiexl  days  enga^vith 
all  his  might  in  the  busineas  of  religion,  and  in  almoat  oonetuit  aij<^- 
inent  of  the  comforts  of  it."  This  is  Tery  significant  and  instiuctir^  if 
we  rightly  understand  what  he  means  here  by  the  word  "  buanew." 

Brainerd  had  early  longings  for  missionary  work.  Bnt  fint  be 
engaged  in  a  course  of  itady  at  New  Haven,  abruptly  tenuinated  by  an 
unfortunate  drcamstance,  which  may  be  attribntad  to  tlie  intensity  (tf 
his  emotions,  and  his  wont  of  a  vise  control  over  them.  Then  he 
entered  on  a  brief  ministry  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut ;  afterwards  into 
an  engagement  with  a  society  in  Sootland  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  labour  among  the  Indians  in  the 
woods  of  Kaunaumeek--^  place  in  the  province  of  New  York,  situated 
between  Stockbridge  and  Albany.  Here  he  lived  "in  a  lonesome 
wilderness,"  whei-e  no  one  could  converse  with  bimin  his  motiier  tongue,— 
sometimes  losing  himself  in  forests  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air, — and 
recording  an  experience  of  sorrow  such  as  led  him  to  long  &tt  nobody 
might  ever  see  or  hear  of  him  again.  He  was  occasionally  distressed  for 
w&nt  of  food,  and  had  to  send  tea  or  fifteen  miles  for  bread,  whidi 
became  mouldy  and  sour  before  he  could  receive  it.  He  made  cakes  of 
Indian  meal  and  baked  them  himself.  He  was  exposed  to  cold  and 
hunger,  and  had  by  night  to  ride  through  districte  where  he  lost  his 
way.. 

An  invitation  to  return  to  his  friends  in  New  England  could  not 
divert  him  from  his  missionary  purpose,  and  from  Kaunanmeek  he  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  direction  of  the  Scotch  Society,  to  a  district  on  the 
Delaware,  and  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  glimpses  which  it 
was  oiir  privilege  to  catch  of  the  scenery  by  those  rivers  were  of  a 
most  delightful  description  ;  and  as  we  beheld  the  waters  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  woods  bathed  in 
radiance,  like  that  which  Turner  diffuses  over  some  of  his  pictures,  we 
could  only  think  of  the  land  of  Beulah.  But  we  discover  no  allusionfl 
in  Brainerd's  Diary  to  the  charms  in  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
clothed  that  region  ;  and  we  recognise  hero  an  absorbing  devotedness 
to  his  mission,  such  as  shnt  out  all  other  thonghts  ;  in  this  reopect  he 
reminds  ns  of  the  one  purpose  of  John  Howard's  life,  which  rendered  him 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  art,  a  fact  noticed,  with  consummate  eSec^ 
in  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  philanthropist,  by  Edmand 
Burka  AfC^r  all,  a  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  creation  now  so 
.icommon  is  comparatively  of  recent  experience.  Mountain  scenes  coly  <^ 
late  have  captivated  the  hearts  of  travellers ;  and  David  Brainerd,  when 
he  speaks  of  a  "  hideous  moontain,"  only  uses  language  like  that  of 
many  others  who  made  pretensions  to  taste  such  as  he  never  dreamt  of 
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setting  np.  We  dara  say  had  David  Biaiuerd's  attention  been  directed 
b^  a  pajt,  or  p^iiatar,  or  lover  of  tbo  picturesqae  to  bits  of  road  and 
water,  he  would  have  pointed  to  the  Indians  and  said,  "  Wiat  ye  not 
tliat  I  mnst  be  about  my  Father's  buaineas." 

His  laboHts  were  incessant.  As  soon  as  be  reached  his  mission  field, 
after  enduring  much  on  the  way,  he  travelled  a  hundred  miles  on  the 
liTOr,  and  visited  many  native  towns  and  aattlemenbi,  becoming 
aoqoaiated  with  several  distinct  tribes,  and  preaching  to  them  through 
int«rpreten.  His  aafferings  were  as  great  as]  his  laboara ;  for,  not  to 
apeak  of  privations,  which  he  rei)eatedly  recounts,  he  mentions  in  con- 
nection with  this  veiy  journey,  how  he  was  seized  with  ague,  fever,  and 
dysentery.  Sueh  incidents  are  only  specimens  of  what  he  endured, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  without  any  cheering;  resulte, 
Frequently  he  waa  distressed  by  what  he  saw,  and  he  tells  us  of  the 
powwows  or  conjurers,  who  played  juggling  tricks,  and  "  acted  distracted 
postures,"  in  order  to  detect  and  heal  the  diseases  of  their  people. 
"  These  monstrous  rites  tended  to  create  ideas  of  horror,  and  seemed  to 
hare  something,  as  I  thought,  peculiarly  suited  to  raise  the  devil,  if  he 
conid  be  raised  by  anything  odd,  ridioidons,  and  [frightful.  I  sat  at  a 
inuH  distance,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  from  them  (though  undis- 
covered) with  my  Bible  in  my  hand;  resolving,  if  possible,  to  spoil  their 
sport  and  prevent  their  receiving  any  answer  from  the  infernal  world. 
After  ^ey  had  done  powwowitig  I  attempted  to  discourse  with  them 
about  Christianity  ;  but  they  soon  scattered  and  gave  me  no  opportunity 
for  anything  of  that  nature." 

He  prepared  for  his  work  by  living  with  one  of  the  Indians  in  a 
wigwam,  and  then  by  living  alone  studying  the  language  through  the 
htlp  of  a  neighbouring  interpreter.  When  sufficiently  versed  in  their 
imcoQth  dialect,  he  read  and  explained  to  them  the  Qospel  of  Matthew  ; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  visit  very  often  a  school  kept  by  his  interpreter,  and 
to  give  the  children  addressee  suited  to  their  years.  When  he  had 
awakened  in  the  people  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Gospel,  he  led  them  on,  step  by  step,  into  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jeans  Christ. 

At  last  there  arrived  a  time  of  refreshing.  In  1746,  he  describes  an 
influence  coming  on  the  Indians,  which  produced  no  boisterous  com- 
motion, bnt  "  seemed  like  the  gentle  but  steady  showers,  that  effectually 
water  the  earth,  without  violently  beating  upon  the  surface."  It  ap- 
pea>red  to  be  a  season  ot  divine  power  in  the  whole  aasembly,  so  that 
most  were  in  some  measnre  affected.  He  speaks  of  many  as  having 
"an  affectionate  concern  for  their  aoals,"  and  as  melting  "into  tears 
and  unaffected  soha,"  "  some"  with  a  «n»e  of  divine  love,  and  some*  for 
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-want  of  it."  And  he  did  not  let  the  excitement  evaporate,  for  he  ra 
careful  to  instruct  his  converts  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  piD- 
posed  to  them  "  queBtioDs  agreeable  to  the  Beverend  Assembly's  Shortaf 
Catechism." 

Like  Eliot,  he  gathered  the  Indians  into  settlements,  where  Vbej 
might  attend  the  'worship  of  Ood,  and  have  their  children  taught  in 
schools,  and  trained  np  in  habits  of  agricultural  industry.  After  one 
year's  labour  in  a  certain  spot,  he  records  this  animating  passige:— 
"  What  amazing  things  has  Ood  wrought  in  thb  space  of  time  for  theM 
poor  people.  What  a  surprising  change  appears  in  their  temper  snd 
behaviour.  How  are  morose  and  savage  pagans  in  this  abort  space  of 
time  transformed  into  agreeable,  affectionate,  and  humble  Christiau ; 
and  their  drunken  and  pagan  howlings  turned  into  devoat  and  ferreDt 
prayers  and  praises  to  Ood." 

Bralnerd'a  course  was  soon  run.  The  seeds  of  oonsumption  atri; 
sown,  shortly  bore  deadly  fruits.  When  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth 
year  it  became  evident  that  his  end  was  approaching. 

He  relinqnished  his  missionary  work  and  returned  to  New  England. 
On  Sunday,  September  27,  1 746,  he  said,  "  I  was  bom  on  a  Sabbath 
day ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  I  was  new  bom  on  a  Sabbath  day,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  die  on  this  Sabbath  day.  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  favour, 
if  it  may  be  the  will  of  Ood  that  it  should  be  so.  I  long  for  the  time. 
Oh !  why  is  His  chariot  so  long  in  coming  %  Why  tarry  the  wheeli 
of  Hia  chariot  1  I  am  willing  to  part  with  all — to  go  to  be  for  ever 
wiUi  the  Lord.  Oh  !  when  I  go  there,  how  will  Ood's  dear  Church  on 
earth  be  upon  my  mind."  As  he  waked  out  of  sleep — "  I  was  led,"  he 
remarked,  "  to  cry  for  the  pouring  out  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  the  dear  Kedeemer  died  and  sufieied 
so  much  for.  It  is  that  especially  makes  me  long  for  it."  "Deu 
Jerusha,"  he  sxclaimed  to  a  young  lady,  his  betrothed,  who  nnzsed  him  in 
his  illness,  "  are  yon  willing  to  part  with  me  }  I  am  quite  willing  to  put 
with  yon.  I  am  willing  to  part  with  all  my  fiienda."  *'  Though,  if  I 
thought  I  should  not  see  you,  and  be  happy  with  you  in  another  world,  I 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  you.  But  we  shall  spend  a  happy  eternity 
together," 

His  bodily  agoniee  were  very  great,  but  his  mind  was  fixedon  spiritual 
Utinga,  especially  on  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  He  oonid 
say,  "  He  will  oome  !  He  will  not  tarry.  I  shall  soon  be  in  glory-  1 
shall  soon  glorify  Ood  with  the  angels;"  but  it  was  still  more  chaiac- 
teriatic  of  his  peculiar  state  of  mind,  that  the  night  before  be  died  he 
had  much  diaoourae  with  his  brother  "concerning  his  congregation  in 
Hew  Jersey,  and  the  interestB  of  religioB  among  the  IndiatA"    l%e  last 
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fltrnggle  Beema  to  have  been  terrible.  "  It  was  another  thing  to  die  tlian 
people  imaged,"  he  told  Mb  friends.  Towards  da;  "  his  eyes  fixed," — 
Bare  harbinger  of  the  end.  He  expired  on  the  9th  of  October,  1747, 
at  Nortiiampton,  in  Connecticut. 

It  is  very  melancholy,  as  we  traveiee  the  shores  of  the  Charles  Biver, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Sosqaehumah,  to  think  that  the  tribes  among 
whom  Eliot  and  Brainerd  laboured,  and  who  once  peopled  the  forest  and 
meadows,  have  wholly  disappeared,  that  the  red  men  have  completely 
I'amshed  from  the  presence  of  their  pale-faced  brethren,  that  the  place 
which  knew  them  once,  shall  know  them  no  more  for  ever. 

"  We  are  driven  back,"  said  an  old  warrior,  "  until  we  can  retreat  no 
AirUier.  Oar  hatchets  are  broken,  our  bows  are  snapped,  our  fires  are 
extinguished ;  a  little  longer,  and  the  white  will  cease  to  penecute  ns, 
for  we  shall  cease  to  exist" 

The  cities  of  Eastern  America,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  with 
other  cities  less  eastern,  have  by  degrees  driven  back  the  remains  of 
the  old  Indians,  and  their  descendants  are  now  found  only  in  more 
westerly  districts.  As  to  the  sentimental  view  of  the  question,  one 
would  suppose  there  must  be  perfect  harmony  amongst  all  persons 
whose  sensibilities  are  not  crashed  by  Beltiahness.  But  the  social, 
moral,  jjolitical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  very  different, 
and  present  a  problem  by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  The  ineffaceable 
distinction  between  race  and  i-ace  comes  before  ub,  so  as  to  cause  the 
greatest  perplexity ;  .and  we  are  persuaded  that  these  distinctions  lie  at 
die  bottom  of  many  questions  beside  this,  to  an  extent  which  wo 
wonder  is  not  more  generally  recognised.  The  indelible  marks  dividing 
men  from  men,  mind  from  mind,  come  before  deep  thinkers  in  connec- 
tion with  great  meCaphyalcal  and  theological  inquiries ;  and  they  involve 
some  of  the  profoundeat  mysteries  of  the  universe,  of  providence,  and 
of  Qod.  These  diversities  in  the  condition  of  humanity  force  them- 
kIvm  on  our  notice  in  the  study  of  colonial  masses,  when  abori^oes 
nmain  side  by  side  with  the  civilised  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  American  Board  of  Indian 
CommisaioneTS  have  consdentiously  grappled  with  the  practical  di£- 
^tiee  of  the  question,  and  have— at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  self-sacritice,  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  £liot  and 
Brainerd — sought  to  preserve  the  national  rights,  and  promote  tiie 
tempoml  and  spiritaal  welfare  of  these  unfortunate  people.  Ad- 
mirable reports  bear  witness  to  their  benevolence,  ability,  and  wisdom. 
Usy  Qod  crown  their  efibrts  with  Bin  blessing  1 
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3L|rf  ®rat£flf  grtfettj. 

By  Hkv.  J.  8.  Bhioht. 

It  is  umul  to  name  oertain  excelleucee  of  character  an^  action  as  graces, 
whicb  seemB  to  intimate  th^  beauty  and  occeptableaess.  The  graces  d 
the  Spirit  are  well  known  in  religioni  circlea,  and  hare  often  hten 
represented  to  the  mind  in  the  forms  of  allegory,  scnlpture  and  paint- 
ing. Though  we  cannot  recoUeOt  any  oymhol  of  brevity,  it  is  almott 
impoBflibte  to  find  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  hearing,  reading, 
and  society,  who  has  not  often  felt  that  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fair  siflterhood  of  graces.  It  is  with  the  conviction  that  ereiything 
written  or  said  should  be  adapted  to  persons  and  circnmstanooi ;  and 
that  extreme  condensation  should  be  shunned,  that  we  shall  endeavonr 
to  show  how  desirable  and  beneficial  it  is  to  avoid  lengthineBS  in  manj 
of  the  sacred  and  aecalar  concerns  of  life.  There  are  some  occasiwB 
which  justify  considerable  expansion  ;  as  when  a  statesman  expounds  hii 
policy,  ora  diatinguishodministorofthe  Gospel  defends  some  vital  tJuth; 
but  such  instances  are  infrequent  and  stand  outside  the  range  of  ooi 
observations. 

1.  Brevity  antes  often  from  wUe  conaidertUion  Jbr  others.  Itmustlif 
confessed  that  our  present  type  of  life  is  sufficiently  urgent  and  fervid. 
The  baste  with  which  we  move,  the  cumber  of  things  we  have  to  d<^ 
and  the  general  excitement  of  which  many  complain,  unfit  us  to  heir 
with  patience  some  of  the  lengthy  and  wearisome  operations  by  whidi 
we  find  ourselves  afflicted.  The  population  of  our  country  is,  from  the 
spread  of  education,  more  apt  to  receive  suggestion,  and  therefore  less 
needs  the  rudimentary  instruction  and  iteration  of  former  days.  There  an 
times  when  sermons  and  addresses  are  too  long ;  and  while  intended  to 
benefit,  produce  a  silent  disBatisfaction  which  has  set  the  hearers  against 
both  the  subject  and  the  speaker.  When  a  brother  "  dwells  on  "  some  ta^ 
and  solemn  common-places  follow  each  other  with  dreary  uniformity,  ths 
audience  sit  lite  the  patient  victims  of  some  unnecessary  discipline,  and 
foel  some  tincture  of  the  pains  of  martyrdom  without  its  gloay  and 
recompense. 

After  Dr.  Owen  had  spread  his  argument  for  the  Sabbath  overneariy 
two  hundred  octavo  pages,  he  observes  that  "  Duties  drawn  out  mto 
such  a  length  as  to  beget  wearisomeness  and  satiety  tend  not  unto 
edification,  nor  do  any  way  promote  the  sanctification  of  the  name  of 
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God  in  the  worship  itself."  "  Better  a  great  nnmber  should  compiun 
of  tlifl  iliortiuwi  of  Bome  dntiea  who  have  streagth  and  desires  for  a  longer 
continuaBoe  in  them,  than  that  a  few  who  are  sincere  should  be  really 
dinonraged  by  being  overburdened,  and  have  the  service  thereby  made 
Kialeaunto  them. 

There  is  another  circle  to  which  this  subject  is  applicable.  This  is  the 
[oayer-meeting,  and  devotion  at  the  family-altar.  Bishop  Burnet  said 
of  hia  uncle  WaristoD,  "  that  he  coald  pray  two  hours  with  his  family, 
sud  had  an  onexhaosted  capiDusaees  that  way."  In  former  days  prayers 
««re  M  hJDg,  especially  in  the  days  of  Howe,  that  we  must  believe  the 
oongregation  had  some  passages  of  intellectual  c3ina,  and  only  occa- 
Honally  concuied  in  the  petitions  for  spiritual  blessing.  Prayer- me etingd 
have  become  very  unpopular  through  the  want  of  soma  attention  to  the 
fedingB  of  others.  Qood  men  have  prayed  who  seem  to  have  lost  the 
■ense  of  time  without  gaining  any  just  impression  of  eternity.  Brief 
and  bozning  petitions  turn  the  prayer-meeting  into  the  very  "  gate  of 
heaven." 

8(»ne  attention  to  this  subject  is  very  necessary  in  the  visitation  of 
the  aok.  This  part  of  Christian  service  requires  tact,  sensibility,  and 
tenderness  to  make  it  aco^itable  and  snocessful.  A  saSerer  may  be 
quite  exbaosted  by  prolonged  endearoure  to  do  him  good,  Attention 
is  diffioolt  in  heslA ;  but  is  more  so  when  the  forces  of  the  soul  are 
impaired  by  disease.  There  is  another  sphere  in  whit^h  brevity  is 
desirable.  Many  make  calls  on  ministers  and  others  which  are  some- 
times the  expressions  of  neighbourly  kindness ;  and  at  o:hers  are  visits 
which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  church-life.  These  should  be  short,  unless 
there  is  a  friendly  utigeucy  to  protract  the  interview.  It  is  sometimes 
prodoctiTa  of  a  soaroely  concealed  dissatisfaction  when  a  visit  is  length- 
ened, topics  are  exhausted,  and  there  is  restraint  from  other  ui^ent 
duties.  Some  ministers  feel  great  difGculty  here,  and  scarcely  know 
how,  in  such  cases,  to  blend  the  courtedes  of  society  with  a  regard  to 
the  claims  of  pastoral  life.  The  venerable  George  Burder  had  a  brass 
plate  on  the  mantelpiece  of  his  study  on  which  was  boldly  engraved  the 
vords  "  Be  Short."  In  this  way  he  reminded  his  visitors  of  the  need 
of  brevity.  Few  men  in  active  life  can  afford  themselves  the  indulgence 
which  Jdinson  ei^oyed.  Wesley,  the  fervent  and  untiring  preacher  of 
the  Q«^>el,  called  npon  the  moralist,  who  complained  of  the  ^ortness  of 
his  vicdtci,  and  said,  "  John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is  never 
at  lasurft  He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very 
dusgreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  hia  legs,  and  have  lus  talk  oat 
u  I  do," 

2.  Brevity  but  expreaaeteetthd  conviction  ani  force  of  mil'..    There  are 
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times  in  the  couise  of  life  when  the  results  of  wide  experience,  extenuTS 
reading,  and  ardent  stady  may  be  most  fitly  expressed  in  oondensed  and 
enei^tic  phrase.  It  is  as  if  immense  thought  had  been  distilled,  like 
some  vast  mass  of  fragrant  flowers,  into  a  preoiouB  essence,  which  oonld 
be  ooatained  in  a  Tessel  of  extremel)'  small  size.  When  thoughts  ■» 
delivered  in  this  form,  they  appear  endowed  with  a  regal  force  and 
authority;  because  they  repreaent  oonvictioas  which,  having  pasnd 
through  the  fire  of  experience,  appear  to  gain  the  hardneas  and  brillianoe 
of  enamel  When  such  words  are  uttered,  ^ey  show  that  the  intdlec- 
tual  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  speaker  is  firm  and  compact ;  and  that  it 
will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  change  his  firm  detenninatiotL 
When  the  French  ambassador  called  upon  Lord  John  BoBsell  to  ask  how 
much  of  Australia  the  English  government  intended  to  take,  he  quiddj 
replied,  "  The  whole."  His  Lordship  expressed  the  Bontiment  <tf  Uie 
English  people,  and  the  question  was  settled  with  two  syllables.  Among 
the  glories  of  the  life  of  Christ  we  find  this  subject  illustrated  with  Ae 
highest  beauty  and  completeness.  The  Herodians  came  with  a  plaoaUile 
question  about  the  payment  of  tribute,  as  if  their  souls  had  been  consrien- 
tiously  distressed  by  the  demands  of  the  Roman  power.  Their  approadi 
to  him  was  smooth  and  flattering.  They  antic^atod  a  complete  victory 
whereby  our  Lord  would  become  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  Jews,  or  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government.  He  said,  "  Render  nnto 
Ctesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,  and  onto  Ood  the  things  that  are 
Qod'i^"  His  adversaries  retreated  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face, 
and  were  awed  into  silence  by  the  divine  wisdom  and  righteouaness  of 
the  reply,  which,  though  uttered  many  centuries  ago,  is  still  a  "  li^t 
to  the  feet  and  a  lamp  to  the  path  "  of  believers  in  every  ^e. 

3 .  Bremty  is  the  betl  method  o/repMing  temptation.  With  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  man  npon  the  earth  there  is  the  presence  of  incitements  to  the 
indulgence  of  self-will  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  desire  of  pleaauie. 
This  seems  to  create  an  impassable  gulf  between  Adam  and  Eve  and  the 
whole  animal  world  of  life  aronnd  them.  We  have,  in  our  yieldingto 
temptation,  "  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy."  Exposure  to  trial  in  this 
form  appears  inevitable ;  and  our  wisdom  consists  in  adopting  tjie  best 
and  most  expeditious  way  of  overcoming  the  evil  which  solicits  as  in  so 
many  forms,  and  ofiers  immediate  gratiflcation.  There  is  the  forbidd^ 
fruit,  with  its  lovely  shape,  its  allurii^  colour,  aad  convenient  nearness ; 
and  the  hand  sometimes  feels  strange  and  almost  convulsive  impulses 
to  pluck  and  eat.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  reason  and  apecnlato,  since 
the  subject  of  moral  probation  is  'profoundly  mysterious,  and  we  may 
feel  ourselves  like  an  unskilful  oarsman  in  his  small  boat^  on  a  wide  and 
dangerous  sea,  in  whose  cold  and  gloomy  depths  are  found  the  i 
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of  tataj  jacBumptaODs  adrenturen  who  trusted  rather  to  thoir  own 
nndentaiiddng  tlum  to  the  braieficent  anthority  and  ooansel  of  Qod.  The 
ScriptnreB  were  designed  to  furnish  ub  with  fixed  principlee,  in  the  appll- 
catioQ  of  which  we  may,  without  research,  experiment  and  vraktnre, 
rqiel  the  fieroeat  enemies  of  oar  souls.  "  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
word  of  Qod."  Our  Lord  teaches  us  how  to  act  in  the  critical  periods 
of  our  experience.  There  ia  a  glimpse,  and  only  a  glimpse,  of  the  vast 
and  tromendons  war&re  which  He  waged  against  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Himaelf  and  His  people.  He  might  have  reasoned  with  Satan,  and 
orenrhelmed  him  by  arguments  of  irresiBtible  cogency ;  bnt  He  preferred 
to  lilnice  the  foe  by  the  citation  of  inspired  truth.  He  did  not  honour 
the  Devil  with  any  discnssion  ;  bat  Bmot«  him.  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  and  he  was  ignominiously  foiled.  The  battle  was  brief,  and  the 
rictory  such  as  to  eoooursge  all  the  followers  of  the  ".  Captain  of  salvation." 

4.  Brevity  oftftech  and  address  should  aieaken  caution  and  prodwx 
meowagement.  At  the  present  day  in  the  sphere  of  commerce  there 
is  constant  use  of  hints,  abbreviations,  cyphers,  and  condensed  telegraphic 
nuKagea.  Thoaghti  are  now  expreesed  in  the  most  compact  form. 
The  eld  proverb,  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient "  receives  illustrations 
every  day.  In  social  interconise  the  same  process  goes  on,  and  brevity 
is  considered  "  the  soul  of  wit."  It  should  make  us  somewhat  attentive 
to  the  occasional  dangers  which  attend  the  bright  and  sententioos  say- 
mgs  of  gifted  men ;  and  the  solemn  proverbs  which  are  uttered  in  our 
tiMriug.  Even  Scripture  proverbs,  with  their  breadth  of  meaning, 
frequently  require  the  light  of  other  parts  of  the  Word  of  Qod  to  give  an 
orb-like  completeness  to  their  sense.  The  proverbs  which  are  found  in 
most  thoughtful  nations  require  to  be  welt  pondered ;  became  they  are 
mostly  narrow  and  partial,  and  were  used  before  the  world  was  bo  well 
known,  and  life  had  become  so  complex  as  it  is  now.  Above  all,  we  must 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  somewhat  untrue 
and  misleading.  They  are  so  brilliant,  and  have  such  an  Eur  of  wisdom 
and  authori^,  that  they  dazzle  and  deceive  at  once.  Life  is,  however, 
too  varied,  facts  too  numerous,  and  experience  too  wide,  to  be  safely 
compmsed  within  guch  narrow  and  sharply  defined  limits. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  subject  presents  an  aspect 
of  saoonragement  to  thoee  who  are  engaged  in  sineere  endeavours  to 
communicate  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood  to  others.  The  times  are 
gready  changed  from  thosemwhichourpredecessorsdrewtiieir  instruction 
from  majntic  folios  and  heavy  quartos ;  from  the  "  Critici  Sacri"  and 
" Poti  Synopeia  ";  venerable  volumes  which  to  the  present  generation 
^•pear  like  the  mammoths  of  earlier  geological  formations  ;  and  tlie  ser- 
■noDB  parto<A  of  the  some  massive  and  lengthy  oharaotm.    It  ia  true 
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thtA  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apo&tlea  there  is  aa  aooonnt  of  Paul's  "  kng 
praKching  ";  but  the  oiroamstancea  attmdiag  HoA  nrvioe  da  not  ^ifiMr 
tojiutifyiinitatioii(ActBXx).  Sypnyer  and  painstaking, -withoatvUck 
no  virtue  can  flouiiab,  we  may  become,  if  not  popubr,  at  least '  acoeptaUt, 
Few  can  electrify  an  assembly  by  oatbniste  of  impaisioned  appeal;  le* 
oan  by  pathos  fuse  \exgo  numbers  into  one  liying  mase  of  tremolcH 
emotion ;  but  all  may  spare  their  Callov-men  some  weariness,  andpronin 
themflelves  respect  and  influence  by  judidous  and  welcome  iKWri^  of 
tiddreee.  We  must  conolnde  :  and  do  so  with  some  fear  lest  we  have  alnadj 
trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  the  honoured  Editor,  whose  space  it 
limited,  while  hia  coatribators,  baving  all  Nature,  ProTidenoe  and  Gnoi 
before  them,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  as  they  abound  in  "  fkith, 
aod  Qtteranoe  and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,"  so  they  shonld 
"  abound  in  this  grace  also." 


^  tilt  Wise  of  %}pxm»  ^mumA. 

A  LAY  SERMON. 
Bt  ±  Babbibtss-at-Law, 

Whaz  may  be  the  right  or  wise  use  of  this  life  is  one  of  ^the  two  or  Uitm 
questions  whioh  must  most  anxiously  employ  every  refleotinK  mind.  TUt 
must  be  the  case  wiQi  one'  who  has  aooepted  the  dreary  eonchiaion  that  bs- 
yond  this  Ufe  there  is  no  other.  Much  mtoa  must  the  ioquivy  exerdse  As 
thou^t  of  every  one  who  has  embraced  and  strives  to  hold  fast  the  bhand 
hope  of  eternal  life.  For  the  class  of  whidt  sudi  an  (me  is  a  membsr— and 
it  is  only  to  memben  of  that  class  that  the  following  observations  an  ad- 
dressed— an  ancient  prayer  yields  a  formula  which  m^  for  the  pnoent  b* 
aooepted  as  the  first  general  canon  for  their  guidance  in  pursuit  of  the 
inquiry:  "So  to  pass  through  things  temporal  that  we  finally  lose  not  tha 
things  eternal." 

Many,  both  of  those  who  have  professed  and  called  tiiBmselvea  OhristiuM, 
snd  of  others  who,  though  they  have  not  reoeived  the  Gospel,  have  yet  bs« 
awed  by  the  unseen,  have  supposed  that  things  temporal  are  not  for  use,  hot 
forrcgeotionbyall  who  wooldiise  tohigherthings.  They  have  not  inqoired 
bow  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  how  they  on^t  U> 
mingle  in  the  efibrt  and  occupation  of  the  world.  To  refrun  from  tadi 
delights,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  throng,— to  end  life  here  as  qoieUysnd 
as  punfully  as  may  be,— to  deaden  all  desire, — to  avert  the  thought  snd 
affection  wholly  from  any  object  of  sense,  and  to  occupy  the  whole  Hfs  is 
meditation  on  the  unseen,  and  in  thanksgiving,  prayer  and  pnise,— swi 
have  been  some  of  the  ways  in  whioh  many  have  disposed  of  the  ^lestioas  Is 
beocmndered  in  thispt^er. 
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The  retders  of  tliu  magaziae,  hoireTer,  have  for  the  most  part  been  taught 
tuother  doctrine.  They  have  learned  that  things  mcuI&t  and  things  divine, 
tlioDgh  diatingnishkble,  are  not  divided  ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  classification 
of  thiogi  into  secular  and  divine  ia  faulty,  becauaa  thioga  aecular  ore  by 
onpB  and  redemption  divine.  Thoy  may  admit  that  for  persons  speoiallf 
called  to  snch  a  coarse  of  life,  secIuHion  from  the  world  for  a  time,  or  even 
perhaps  permanently,  may  be  right  and  proGtable,  and  that  there  may  be 
many  ooGHions  on  irhich  it  is  necessary  for  spiritual  health,  or  the  serrioe  <rf 
God  in  that  of  our  fellows  to  refrain  from  certain  earthly  enjoymeuta — ooco- 
liouB  for  fasting — occasions  for  plucking  out  the  right  eye,  or  cutting  off  the 
right  hand — occasions  for  not  eating  meat  lest  it  cause  our  brother  to  offend. 
Bat  they  do  not  undentaiid  auch  seclusion  or  rejection  of  pleasure  to  be  in 
itself  virtnous.  Its  obligation  and  its  worth  depend  on  the  persona,  the 
oicimutaneea  and  the  purposes  by,  in,  and  with  which  such  seclusion  and 
rejection  is  practised.  B^  other  persons,  in  other  circumstances,  for  other 
pniposes,  it  may  not  only  be  permissible  but  obligatoiy  to  mingle  in  the 
world  and  to  enjoy  the  plaasurea  incident  to  our  course  through  it. 

Now  to  those  who  thus  think  of  life  and  holiness  there  appear  some  special 
iliffictdties  in  applying  this  theory  to  the  practice  of  life.  If  things  temporal 
an  for  use,  how  onght  they  to  be  used  1 

In  treating  of  this  qaestion,  things  temporal  may  be  more  usefully 
ngarded  as  consisting  ui  human  occupations,  than  as  the  physical  matter, 
10  and  with  whioh  men  are  occupied.  It  is  the  acts  of  manufacture,  rather 
than  the  raw  material  which  must  be  considered. 

Before  going  further,  two  classes  of  occupation  may  be  distinguished  and 
•tnck  out  of  our  consideration.  The  first  is  that  of  those  who  are  called  to 
minister  to  their  fellows  in  things  divine.  That  high  function,  when  under^ 
taken  in  obedience  to  a  true  behest,  and  exercised  holily,  is  not  exposed  to 
the  objections  to  which  merely  secular  occupations  are  open.  The  other  class 
ia  that  of  tho«e  who,  by  occupations  which  transgress  some  law  of  God,  minis- 
ter to  themselves  and  others  in  things  infernal.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  work  of  the  priests  of  either  Qod  oi  the  deviL  That  of  the  one  is 
mtrinsicaHy  good,  that  of  the  other  intrinsically  bad.  Ouz  inquiry,  then,  ia 
concerning  that  fertium  quid  indiffirtnt — secular  life,  which  is  in  itself 
Deither  good  nor  evil,  but  must  be  made  one  or  the  other  by  those  who  live 
it.  Before  leaving  this  point,  let  us  guard  against  the  enppositiou,  that  in 
thna  distingnishing  occupations  into  three  classes,  of  which  one  ia  holy,  ano- 
ther neither  holy  nor  unholy,  and  the  third  wicked,  it  is  intended  to  suggest 
that  mankind  are  to  be  divided  into  corresponding  classea.  The  prophet  of 
God  must  needs  frequently  be  occupied  with  things  secular.  The 
man  of  business  may  often  be  called  to  minister  in  thinga  holy.  The  man  of 
e*il  life  may  be  visited  by  gleami  of  true  light  and  yield  to  holy  motions — 
uti  nea  of  every  doss,  and  occupations  of  every  class  may  so  vary  among 
themselves,  and  from  time  to  time,  and  may  be  so  intermingled  as  to  make 
impossible  a  division  of  them  into  classea  morally  distiilguished  from  eoeh 
otW.  The  wheat  and  the  tores  must  grow  tageth«r  till  the  harvest. 
Tiu  Ncular  oocnpations  nnder  our  consideration,  although  indescribably 
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vurious,  full  into  fuur  great  cIssseB,  leapectivelf  exemplified  by  the  nuam- 
facturer,  the  merchant,  the  phj^idan,  and  the  lairyec.  The  fint  chM  eom- 
prues  all  the  produeera  of  vealth,  the  hunter  and  the  fiahennaa,  the 
herdanum,  the  ahepheid,  the  tiller  of  the  land,  and  the  delver  in  the  miiu, 
aa  well  sa  the  apiuner,  the  weaver  and  the  amith.  The  aeoond  daaa  inolndM 
all  who  diatribute  commoditiea,  from  the  pedlar  to  the  mendiant  prince.  THit 
third  ia  made  up  not  only  of  the  phfaieiana  and  auigeona,  bnt  of  all  who  in- 
Teatigate  and  isolate  the  relations  of  men  to  the  material  world  in  whid 
they  live.  The  fourth  conaiata  of  thoae  who  are  engaged  in  atudjing,  fonnii^ 
or  ruling  the  relationa  of  men  to  each  other,  either  thoae  of  persona  with 
penona  or  those  of  gronpa,  auch  aa  corporations,  parishes  or  states,  with  eadi 
other.  The  soldier  and  the  conatable  are  in  this  class,  as  well  M  the  magii- 
trate  and  the  l^ialator. 

Among  human  employment  it  is  observable  that  manlcind  haa  oommonly 
recognised  differencea  in  dignity,  the  ranka  of  which  are  at  leMt  partially  de- 
termined by  the  facta  on  which  the  above  given  daaaification  is  based.  Official 
precedence  and  the  respect  accorded  to  the  profesaiona  of  law  and  medidne, 
in  sueoesaive  order  of  descent  from  that  given  to  divinity,  are  in»famw 

That  which  is  common  to  all  these  occnpationi — and  what  dirtingniibei 
the  secular  work  we  are  treating  of,  on  the  one  side  from  divinity,  and  on 
the  other  from  things  forbidden — is  that  they  are  all  in  their  nstnrea  con- 
oemed  with  the  affairs  of  time  and  apace  only,  and  that  they  all  subserve  tbe 
(Mnimon  weal. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  secular  avocations,  it  m^  be  well  to  re- 
mark on  the  function  of  the  poet,  or  artist.  Hia  work  appean  to  croaa  and 
extend  beyond  the  whole  sphere  of  temporal  life.  Pure  art  ia  indeed 
outside  of  secular  life,  and  is  a  ministry  of  things  divine  or  things  eviL  la 
BO  tar  as  it  is  mingled  with  grosser  work,  it  too  ia  simply  a  form  of  msnofac- 
tnre — a  production  of  certain  commoditiea — pictures,  statues,  or  booka. 

Now  the  following  passage  from  the  fragment  of  an  autobiography  of  (be 
late  Earl  Spencer,  more  famous  as  Lord  Althorp,  will  serve  to  show  that  tbt 
difficulty  this  paper  seeks  to  deal  with  is  not  imaginary,  but  haa  been  fait  b; 
one  of  Uie  simpleot  and  most  honeat  of  men  wboae  worldly  buaineas  was  of  tb 
olasB  deemed  nobleat  :— 

"I  have  long  known,  and  often  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  my  mind, 
that  thei«  is  only  one  object  which  is  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  a  man  of 
aense,  and  that  ia  to  obtun  the  favour  of  Qod.  Political  pnnuita  and 
political  rivalahips  are  not  the  maans  to  conduce  to  this  end.  I  do  not  nj 
that  politicians  may  not  obtain  the  favonr  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
confident  that  many  of  them  have  and  many  of  them  will  continue  to  do  >o ; 
but  the  occupations  and  the  compliances  which  necessarily  belong  to  a  poh- 
tioal  man  must,  at  leaat  as  far  aa  my  experience  teaches  me,  have  ■ 
tendency  to  diminish  religious  feelings."  * 

The  interest  of  this  paaaage  consists  in  its  expressing  the  thought  of  one 
who  was  oecnpied  indeed  in  secular  work  of  a  very  noble  kind,  but  was  pro- 
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b»My  not  coDnted  a  memlter  of  what  ia  aptly  called  the  religiotiH  world  ;  and 
of  one  who  wai  apparently  moved  by  ambition,  lew  than  any  other  man  of 
equal  political  rank, — one  whose  great  atrength  lay,  whose  secret  of  power 
conairted,  not  in  any  pre-aminent  facnlty  of  thought,  at  apeoch,  or  craft, 
but  in  hii  simple  honesty,  his  irreproachable  nprightness. 

It  has  been  and  mnat  continue  to  be  a  principal  fnnetion  of  the  preacher 
to  warn  men  of  the  worthlesaneu  of  the  earthly  objects  of  desire,  and  to  ex- 
hort them  to  seek  a  treasnre  in  the  hearens.  Yet  when,  and  in  so  far  as  that 
lewon  has  been  learnt,  the  primary  difficulty  in  the  way  of  him  who  would 
rightly  nse  thing!  temporal  ia  that  worthlessneaa  of  which  he  haa  been 
Tamed.  Thia  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  saying,  although  it  is  true,  that 
a  game  need  not  and  abould  not  "  be  played  for  the  sake  of  pelf. "  If  it  bo 
tnethat  aman  shonld  do  what  he  does  with  hia  might, — or  as  Mr.  Browning 
put*  it  : 

"  Let  amin  eoDttnd  to  tliB  attermoet 
Foi  hia  life'a  Mt  prize,  be  it  what  it  will ; " 

the  work  in  which  he  ia  engaged  must  at  lea«t  appear  to  him  to  be  worth 
doing— the  prize  for  which  ho  is  contending  worth  the  eflort  to  gain  it. 
ThODgh  running  the  race  may  be  more  usefnl  than  reaching  the  goal,  the 
laMeannot  be  properly  run  nnleaa  the  runner  sufficiently  desire  anccess.  The 
tboQ^t:  "Le  j  en  ne  Taut  pas  la  chandelle,"  effectaolly  qaenches  that  desire. 

The  fad,  howerer,  is,  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  a  misconception.  It 
doe*  not  need  to  be  either  surmounted  or  removed.  Its  reality  ia  to  be 
denied.  Secular  work  has  a  purpose  sufficiently  worthy  to  stimulate  our 
greatest  efforts,  if  we  consider  the  common  characteristic  of  all  the  different 
■orts  of  work  which  hare  been  described  above,  in  the  light  afforded  by  the 
first  uticle  of  the  Apoatles'  Creed  and  the  first  portion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
'Hie  several  kinda  of  work  all  conduce  to  the  austenance,  not  only  of  the 
individnal  worker,  bat  of  the  common  life  of  humanity.  If  we  believe  in  God 
the  FaUier  Almighty,  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  that  He  made  not  only 
heaven  bat  earth,  earth  and  the  things  of  it  can  no  longer  be  to  us  common 
01  unclean;  and  though  the  fashion  of  thia  worid  mnat  pass  away,  and  the  life 
we  Uve  here  be  tranaitory,  we  shall  feet  that  as  its  origin  has  been  so  its 
MWes  will  be  in  the  unseen  and  eternal.  The  prayer  of  our  heartB— "  Thy  king- 
dom come,  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  will  be  uttered  not 
in  worda  only,  but  in  incessant  effort  to  do  rightly  our  appointed  task, 
ahether  tiiat  task  be  in  a  lowly  or  an  exalted  rank  of  labour.  The  courae  of 
Ul  thing!  temporal — aa  well  the  phyaical  univerae — eo  inconceivably  vast 
in  the  space  it  occnpiea  and  in  the  time  during  which  it  has  and  appa- 
rantly  will  ran — the  course  at  humanity,  so  tiny  and  ephemeral  in  com- 
psriaon  with  the  univerae  and  ita  countless  ages — the  courae  of  national  life, 
or  of  that  of  any  smaUer  society,  of  which  any  particular  man  may  be  a 
member,  will  be  felt  by  him  to  have  an  tmporttmce  beyond  that  of  ita  own 
existence,  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  Divine  creation,  the  growth  of 
which  he  ia  permitted  to  promote  by  the  zealoua  performance  of  his  duty. 

"  Ihe  trivial  round,  the  common  task,"  of  the  lowliest  worker  will  be  felt  to 
be  of  infinite  importance,    ^ougb  the  degrees  of  dignity  in  human  occnpa- 
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tions,  when  compared  with  each  other,  will  be  •■  obvioiu  u  ever,  the;  vill 
be  felt  to  be  equally  oo-operatire  with  God.  The  humblest  will  be  perceirtd 
to  be  noble,  and  evei;  man  may  be  consdoiu  that  hia  woric  m^  not  meidf 
profit  himself  by  giring  him  some  external  reward  now — may  not  vttnij 
'  profit  himself  spiritnally  and  hereafter  by  the  manner' of  his  doing  it  and  ib 
acceptance  by  hia  Master,  bnt  that  its  aocompliahment  has  an  intriuk 
worth— that  it  is  important  to  the  Divine  purpose  not  only  that  heshoald 
perform  his  task,  but  that  the  task  should  be  performed. 

"  There  maybe,"  say  the  authors  of  "The  Unseen  Univene,"  Art. 210,  "to 
action  of  the  invisible  world  upon  the  individual  mind,  and  there  ia  no  resMii 
why  there  should  not  also  be  an  action  upon  the  TisibleaniTerae."  Similsilr, 
it  ia  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  aeen  may  act  on  the  unseen,  and  wo^  in 
matter  which  shall  pass  away  have  an  operation  in  a  sphere  with  which  n 
osn  have  no  acquaintance  so  long  as  it  is  veiled  from  us  by  the  woridd 
ienae  we  live  in.  "The  living  man,"  say  the  same  writen, "  aught  to  Uve  fw 
tbe  unseen — to  carry  into  it  something  which  may  not  be  wholly 
unacceptable.  But,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  the  nnuen 
must  also  work  upon  him,  and  its  influences  pervade  his  spiritosl 
nature."  Yet  this  life  which  has  the  unseen  far  its  object  must  be  pasasd 
in  tbe  seen. 

Moreover,  it  follows  that  if  this  world  he  of  Ood'a  creation,  and  if  wa 
rightly  pray  that  Ood'a  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  we  most 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  temporal  affairs,  according  to  what  by  moat  careful 
study  have  been  found  to  be  its  true  laws — physical,  rational,  and  moral— 
most  be  the  meuis  by  which  the  coarse  of  earthly  affiun  shall  ri^tly  wcA 
in  the  unseen  universe.  To  promote  health,  knowledge,  and  morality,  and, 
with  certain  qualifications,  to  produce  and  wisely  distribnte  wealth— the 
world's  stock  of  commodities, — is  to  use  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Divine  kingdom. 

The  difficulty  already  considered  relates  to  the  worth  of  t«mpoTsl 
objects  of  effort.  Another  concerns  the  metiwd  of  endeavour.  Vt. 
Darwin  has  drawn  attention  ta  the  competition  observable  thronghaut 
organic  life ;  and  long  before  he  wrote,  the  universal  competiUon  of  hmnsii 
social  life  had  been  pointed  out  by  political  economists  as  one  of  its  most 
important  phenomena.  For  our  present  purpose  we  need  not  inquire  whethtf 
the  hypotheses  of  physical  science,  which  rest  on  the  obeervation  of  the 
struggle  of  individuals  for  axistence  and  the  survival  of  the  fitteat,  are  toond, 
or  how  far  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  and  laitierfaire  will  serve  to  gnide 
the  legislator.  That  throughout  all  the  legions  of  physical  life  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  multifarious  class  endowed  with  that  mysterious  gift  exert  it  in 
astruggle  for  its  maintenance  and  development;  and,  except  to  some  extent 
among  humaa  beings,  that  they  do  so  reckless  of  consequences  to  other  indi- 
viduals, and,  if  convenient  for  their  use,  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  ohvioos 
to  every  one.  But,  among  human  beings,  that  straggle  may  be,  and  to  a 
great  extent  is,  controlled,  so  as  that  man,  in  his  effort  for  self -advancement, 
shall  not  be  reckless.  Christ,  indeed,  in  showing  forth  the  true  method  of 
humin  life,  has  wholly  traversed  this  course  of  natural  order  by  His  law 
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of  idf-aMrifice.    But  All  human  Uw  is  in  reatnunt  of  the  natural  impulia, 
and  one  of  ita  m&ziius  u  j8ic  utere  (uo  ul  alitnum  non  ladat. 

Thus,  then,  u  participants  of  the  natural  oidec,  we  ue  impelled,  eaoh  of 
u,  to  ttruggle  for  the  nutenanee  and  development  of  hia  own  life ;  but  aa 
memben  of  Chiiat's  Church  we  are  bound  so  to  curb  and  vary  tlie  direction 
of  that  impulae  aa  that  we  may  aeelc  the  things  of  othen  rather  than  our 
own.  Tet  we  are  bid  to  use  the  talenta  committed  to  ns.  The  innate,  in- 
endioable  deaire  and  will  to  live  our  own  life  ia  not  prohibited  hy  any  word 
of  God,  and  the  taatea  and  facultiaa  with  which  a  man  is  endowed  are  guides 
to  him  in  hia  choice  at  the  partii^gs  of  the  way*. 

It  ia  not  only  natural  but  right  that  a  man  ahould  deaire  and  atrire  to 
tuooeed  in  the  work  of  hia  life,  yet  in  doing  «o  he  will  probably  disappoint 
a^nd  hinder  othera.  The  more  useful  manufacture  of  one  who  ia  akiUul,  de- 
preciatea  the  warea  and  aaddena  the  heart  of  the  leaa  effiraent  worionan.  The 
pnident  bargain  which  enrichea  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  often  imporeriahea 
the  other.  The  sucoeaa  of  the  first  man  in  a  competitive  examination,  oon- 
•iit*  in  the  defeat  of  thoBo  examined  with  him,  and  the  abler  advocate  or 
dsbater  wins  hia  fame  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  his  oonteat  ia 
coodueted ;  while  to  the  aoldier  victory  meana  the  very  death  of  hia  toe. 

Sow  eaa  a  Ohriatiui  man  aeek  or  deaire  succeaa  on  auch  oonditiona  1  Bow 
may  he  exerciae  hia  powers,  if  thereby  othera  wUl  be  wonted  I 

What  has  been  atated  of  the  objeots  of  temporal  work  ahowa  the  anawer. 
All  legitimate  work  ia  for  the  good  not  of  the  worker  only,  mainly  or  eveo 
primarily.  He  may,  and  in  moat  caaea  must  needs,  have  a  wage  for  his  work. 
The  wage  ia  for  himaelf ,  and  not  the  work.  Now,  what  ia  sought  to  be  ahown 
ia,  that  a  man  may  rightly  spend  hie  might  in  efibrta  to  aoeompliah  temporal 
endi.  Bnt  if  he  does  with  his  might  what  his  hands  find  to  do,  hia  mind 
mi  dtaire  will  be  bent  to  hia  work  and  not  to  his  wage ;  and,  by  our  hypo- 
theiii,  hia  work  is  for  others.  His  motive  will  not  be  selfish  ;  and,  though  in 
his  ibriving  he  may  push  aaide,  hinder,  or  hurt  some  others,  he  will  not  do 
•0  for  his  own  profit  or  even  recklessly.  He  will  not  do  ao  unleaa  the  worth, 
not  to  tiJTtiMif  but  to  others,  of  the  act  whieh  does  thia  miaohiet  seems  to 
him  to  outweigh  that  evil. 

If  theae  views  be  sound,  we  may  believe  things  temporal  to  be  worthy  of 
Qie,  not  merely  as  a  game  which  educates  the  skill  of  the  players,  but 
Heeaential  factors  in  the  divine  problem  which  will  remain  to  be  wronghl 
further  when  the  feehion  of  this  world  shall  have  pasied  away ;  and  we  may 
rightly  play  our  parts  in  the  drama  of  human  life,'  strenuously  exerting  all 
onr  might  in  the  kind  of  labour  to  whioh  we  may,  by  choice  or  cironmatanoe, 
b«  called,  and  notwithstanding  that  by  our  effort  others  may  sufier.  But  we 
'  mnat  beware  that  our  work  is  one  which  is  of  profit  to  the  world—that  our 
hssrt  ia  in  our  work  and  not  in  its  wage — that  we  are  not  reckless  of  the 
hindrance  or  hurt  to  othen  which  we  may  perhaps  be  compelled  to  camte, 
but  areoareful  and  prompt  to  guard  againat  auch  oonaequences  if  we  can, — and 
t  we  anxiously  take  care  not  to  be  mialed  into  snch  an  estimate  of  the 
.■cniaiioa  of  our  own  work  aa  shall  tempt  ua  to  purane  it  to  the  hindrance 
ei  that  of  othen  which  the  world  could  less  easily  spare.      Finally,  thou^ 
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we  iaft7  thna  live  thoToafhlf  our  life  on  euth,  it  moit  be  witli  a  eonituit 
gue  forward  to  thftt  whioh  ia  in  the  heaveiiji.  Living  in  the  seen,  our  Uia 
miut  find  its  ultimate  object  in  the  nnaeen.  So  ire  nwj  pus  Uuongh 
things  temporal  m  finally  not  to  low  thoee  that  be  eternal.  J.  S.  Y. 


ON  WHAT  GROUNDS  DO  WE  ACCEPT  THEM  AS  OENIJINB 

AND  AUTHENTIC  ? 

Bt  tbb  Ret.  John  KunranT,  D.D. 

H. 

Jjf  the  end  of  the  third  centruy,  i.e.  before  a.d.  300,  onr  Four  Gotpeh  wot 
oniTersallf  aooepted  by  the  ohurohee  of  the  then  Chriitendom  aa  of  ^r™**^ 
origin  ajid  "DiTine."  And  the  gronndon  which  they  were  ao  aooepted  nt 
aTowed  to  be  "tradition,"  or  the  teatimony  of  anooeaaire  generaticma  that 
they  had  been  reoeired  from  the  beginning  aa  the  writing*  of  Apoatlti  incl 
Apostolic  men.  Theae  are  the  poiitions  which  were  maintained  and  illw- 
trated  in  our  fint  paper.  Onr  taak  now  ia  to  trace  the  hiitorie  ftnaH 
npwarda  to  ita  fonntaiA. 

Fifty  years  before  the  Diocletian  persecntion  (a.d.  263)  there  died  a  mia 
who  knew  the  beliefs  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  oeattny  as  wall  aa 
Eoaebioa  knew  those  of  ita  end. 

"  Among  all  the  Fathers  of  ibe  first  three  centuries,"  (says  Canon  Wastoatt,) 
"Origen— the  Adamantine — standa  ont  with  the  noblest  indiTidnalitf. 
UnBurpaased  in  Ohriafian  seal,  nniiTalled  in  nniTersal  learning,  he  dantad 
a  long  life  to  the  attidy  of  the  Scriptorea.  He  beliered  that  the  Bible  eae- 
tained  all  the  treaaoroa  of  wisdom,  and  so  he  often  appears  to  aee  mjilifina 
in  it  whioh  the  oritia  refuses  to  recognise.  He  believed  that  Christiaiii^ 
oontajned  the  answer  to  every  human  instinct,  and  so  often  pre«es  with 
nnobastened  boldness  to  offer  an  explanation  in  its  name  for  that  which  molt 
as  yet  be  hidden  from  men.  His  faults,  as  of  every  great  man,  were  tbn- 
Bslves  great,  but  his  genius  is  yet  powerful  to  warm  and  to  enli^tes.  Ife 
omomzation  has  hallowed  his  name,  but  none  the  less  his  influence  on  sftsr 
agea  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  saints — Augustine,  Athauna, 
and  Jerome." 

This  Origen  writes  respecting  the  Four  Gospels,  thus  :  "  Aa  I  have  nadw- 
stood  by  traditdon,  respecting  the  Four  Oospela,  which  are  As  enlr  waJis 
put«dont»iniluAahoU(^MrehofOodtlynutflumttli»m>rtd.  ^Hie  £nt  is  wiittHi 
aooording  to  Uatthew,  the  aame  that  was  onoe  a  publioan,  but  afterwvda  aa 
Apostle  of  Jeeoa  Ohriit,  who  having  published  it  for  the  Jewish  eravarte. 
wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew.  Tho  seoond  is  according  to  MaA,  who  imnpnsH  it 
as  Peter  explained  to  him,  whom  he  also  admowledgea  as  his  aoo  in  hia 
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ggnenl  Eputle,  aayiDg,  '  The  elect  church  in  Babyloa  salutea  you,  at  alto 
Mwk  my  Bon.'  And  the  tbird  according  to  Luke,  the  goapd  commended 
byFkol,  which  wu  written  fur  the  converts  from  the  Gentiles.  And  last  of 
ill  the  goapel  by  John."  On  all  these  gmpels  Origen  wrote  commentaries. 
Thegotpelby  John — ''the  John,"  m  heiaya,  "who  reclined  on  the  breast  of 
Jesiu,"-'wa«  his  eapeciAl  delight.  "He  rejoiced  to  trace  St.  John  in  hia 
calm  and  myal  flight  into  the  Bublimitiet  of  Christian  metaphysics  ;  he  would 
Esio  follow  him,  who  has  been  so  well  called  the  E^le  of  the  Gospel,  in  his 
MsriogB  towards  the  Sun  of  the  moral  world." 

Hie  Talue  of  the  testimony  of  Origen  does  not  depend  on  the  greatness 
•nd  goodness  of  the  num  himself,  nor  is  it  lessened  in  anywise  by  anght  that 
iDiy  be  urged  against  his  system  of  allegorical  interpretation.  What  wi» 
lisTe  sud  of  Eusebius  is  true  of  him,  that  he  is  not  ta  be  regarded  as  a  linglu 
witness.  He  gives  us  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  witnesses,  and  not 
«f  individual  witnesses  merely,  but  of  churches  throughout  the  world, 
•hich  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  accepted  the  four  gospels  of  Ma!- 
thow,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  as  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  therefore 
as  authentic  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Origen  had  a  right  which  perhaps  few,  if  any  other  men,  ever  possessed, 
tospesk  in  the  name  of  "the  whole  Church  of  God  throughout  the  world." 
He  visited  personally  almost  alt  parts  of  the  then  Christendom,  became 
uqnainted  with  their  bishops  and  presbyton,  taught  in  many  of  their 
eiuiches,  took  part  in  their  controversies,  wrote  in  defence  ot  their  common 
faiUi,  and  at  last  died  in  prison,  the  martyr  of  Jesus.  Bom  in  Alexandria, 
and  ednoated  in  what  was  certainly  the  moat  litente,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
fluential, church  in  the  world,  he  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  by  his  father.  Under  his  father's  tuition  he  committed  a  portion  of 
the  Gospel  to  memory  every  day.  When  that  father  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  his  faith,  the  son's  deepest  oonoem  was  that  he  should  be  steadfast  and 
unmovable  in  his  fidelity.  He  sent  to  him  a  most  encour^ing  letter  on 
uurtyrdoro,  and  addressed  to  him  these  heroic  words,  "Uy  father,  flinch 
not  because  of  us."    And  Leonides,  the  father,  was  faithful  unto  death. 

The  personal  history  of  Origen,  full  of  deep  and  tragic  interest  as  it  i.i, 
does  not  belong  to  our  argument.  Enough  to  indicate  the  opportunities  ho 
had  of  aoqnaintance  with  the  chief  churches  of  his  age.  When  the  death  of 
SepUmius  Severus  brought  rest  to  the  suffering  church,  Origen  vmdertook  the 
Gnt  ol  his  great  journeys.  The  Church  of  Bome  had  a  special  interest  for 
him  on  account  both  of  its  position  and  its  history.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
oldest  of  the  great  churches  of  the  west.  The  most  eminent  and  the  most 
daogerons  heretics  had  all  visited  it ;  Kome  was  also  the  capital  of  the  world, 
the  inqwrial  city,  the  western  Babylon.  But  Origen  does  not  seem  to  have 
■nsde  a  long  sojourn  there.  On  his  return  to  Alezuidria  he  resumed  the 
*oA  of  teaching.  And  his  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  A  Komsn  soldier, 
ftcm  the  depths  of  Arabia,  arrived  one  day  at  Alexandria  with  a  strange 
■■uaisge.  His  general  had  sent  him  to  ask  the  Bishop  Demetrius  and  the 
Gsramor-of  Egypt,  to  send  Origen  to  him  that  he  might  confer  with  him  on 
the  Ohristiaa  doctrine.  Origen  set  out  at  onoe  on  the  long  jonrney  across  the 
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dewrt,  "aasundly  gathering,"  like  Paul,  tbat  the  Lord  had  lent  lor  him. 
Some  fears  later  he  wm  sent  for  to  .istioch  b;  Mammfun.^  the  mother  d 
Alexander  SeTenu,  who  desired  to  knoir  the  Chiutiau  leligion. 

The  better  to  prepare  himself  for  the  mtArpretation  at  the  sMred  Bctip- 
tnres,  Oiigen  gave  himsslf  to  the  stady  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  sad  irtult 
proBBcuting  his  studies,  formed  a  friendship  whioh  was  of  great  sarme  to 
him.  Ambrose,  a  rich  inhabitaat  of  Alexandria,  was  reclaimed  from  Qnos- 
ticism  by  the  instmctions  of  Origen,  and  placed  his  whole  fortnne  it  the 
service  which  in  his  view  found  its  mightieai  advocate  in  the  learned  doctor 
of  Alexandria.',  Origen,  who  was  not  onlj  nnselfish,  bnt  held  aacetic  viewi  m 
the  subject  of  poverty  as  a  Ohtistian  grace,  would  not  aocept  one  coin  te 
himself,  but  found  in  hiH-frieud'a  wealth  the  means  of  putting  his  thooghb 
into  circulation.  Ambrose  gave  to  Origen  seven  eeaetariss,  who  to(A  it  io 
turn  to  write  without  pause  or  interruption  hma  his  dictation  ;  and  besidM 
these  he  hod  in  his  employ  a  number  of  copyists.  He  himself  was  the  moit 
zealous  felloW' worker  with  his  illnstrions  master.  All  Uiii  waa  done  fioa 
"  love  to  the  sacred  Scripturei."  "  We  never  oease  oomparing  texta,"  Origw 
wrote  :  "  we  discuss  them  during  meals,  and  after  meals  allow  onrselTCS  no 
time  for  walMng  or  rest  ;  we  return  at  onoe  to  our  atndies,  and  diligentlf 
correct  the  manuscripts. " 

When  the  Emperor  Oaracalla  was  Ming  the  city  of  Alexandria  with  Imtt 
and  blood,  Origen  made  a  journey  into  Asia  Uinor,  and  in  passing  throng 
Palestine  he  waa  invited  at  Css^a  to  take  part  in  the  public  worship,  il- 
though  he  was  neither  a  bishop  nor  a  presbyter.  At  Epheeus  he  had  *  ooofsr- 
ence  with  a  Gnostic  heretic.  In  Aehaia  he  held  conferences  with  the  filis 
teachers  who  were  troubling  the  churches  of  that  country.  He  made  a  l<wg 
sojourn  at  Athens.  He  returned  to  Alexandria  by  way  of  Epheaus,  when  ha 
encountered  fresh  heretioa,  and  "  wherever  he  went  "  (aa  De  Prcaaentd  re- 
marks)  "  he  left  the  luminous  traces  of  his  great  geniiu."  His  inflnence  in 
the  Eastern  church  was  such  that  he  waa  sent  for  from  all  qoarters  to  defend 
the  faith  against  the  encroachmenta  of  error.  When  wronged  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  jealousy  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  be  left  his  native  dty  to 
visit,  and  see  with  his  awn  eyes,  those  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee  where 
the  Divine  words  were  spoken  whioh  were  the  subject  of  his  oommeatarias. 
He  delivered  several  of  his  homilies  at  Jerusalem  before  Bishop  Alexander. 
After  a  brief  aojonm  in  Palestine  he  settled  at  Ciesarea,  and  there  re-com- 
menced his  labours  as  a  teacher.  "  Once  again,  wealth,  intellectual  ukI 
moral  power,  and  earnest  piety,  acknowledged  the  attraction  of  his  teaching. 
But  quiet  studies  could  not  be  long  pimued  in  this  period  of  c<»Lfliet" 
Fresh  persecution  drove  him  from  Cceaarea,  and  now  he  found  a  place  of 
refuge  in  Cappadooia,  first  with  Bishop  Firmilianus,  then  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  lady  named  Juliana,  who  had,.inherited  the  library  of  Symmadins,  tba 
Syrian  translator  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Emperor  Maximiuua  diod  in 
A.D.  238,  and  Origen  returned  to  CKssrea.  We  find  him  soon  after  at  Via>- 
media,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  a  heretic  named  Bassua.  At  a  Isttf 
period  we  find  him  at  Bostra  in  Arabia,  where  he  waa  successful  in  reacnipg 
the  Bishop  of  that  city  from  serioiu  error.      During  the  calm  whtoh  ths 
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church  enjoTed  imdw  tha  mle  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  Origen  vrote  hie  great 
work  "  Contra  Celaani" — "  the  maaterpieoe  of  ancient  apologj,  for  solidity 
oEbuii,  vigour  of  argnment,  and  breadth  of  eloquent  exposition."  But  in 
the  following  reign  bis  life  Mid  labours  came  to  an  end.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  notiina  of  tbe  terrible  peneontion  which  overtook  the  Church  under 
the  Emperor  DeoiuB.  ''The  persecutors  spent  all  their  lury  upon  the 
venerable  man,  trhoee  body  was  worn  and  wasted  by  BKeticism,  and  by  the  Tast 
and  inceaaant  labours  of  his  life.  In  Tyre  he  was  not  only  loaded  with  chaina, 
but  ezpoaed  to  diveiB  tortures.  He  was  oast  into  the  deepest  dungeon,  an 
iron  collar  waa  hung  about  his  neck,  and  his  feet  were  crushed  for  four  days 
in  the  stocks.  He  was  constantly  reminded  of  tbe  fiery  death  which  awaited 
him,  but  he  stood  firm  under  all  agonies  and  threats.  His  persecutors,  bow- 
Brer,  by  a  last  refinement  of  cruelty,  did  not  send  him  to  tbe  stake,  imagin- 
ing that  they  conld  thus  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Spent 
IS  he  was  by  so  much  suffering,  Origen  bad  still  strength  to  address  words 
of  ooDBoIation  to  his  brethren.  His  last  thought  waa  for  them,  and  he  died 
la  he  had  lived,  as  ardent  for  the  cross  of  Cbrist,  under  his  crown  of  hoary 
liain,  aa  he  had  been  in  his  early  youth." 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  history  that  we  see  the  full  force  of  hii 
itatnment  that  tbe  four  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  and 
they  only,  were  accepted  by  tbe  whole  church  of  Qod  throughout  tbe  world. 
He  might  have  confirmed  his  statement  by  saying,  "  I  speak  that  which  I 
do  know,  and  testify  that  I  have  seen."  This  almost  "  uniTersal  traveller  " 
within  the  limits  of  Cbriatendom,  this  lifelong  student  and  interpreter  of  tbe 
Oospels,  thia  great  diaputer  with  heretics  and  unbelieven,  this  martyr  for 
Christ's  sake,  writes  calmly  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man  to  whom  it  does  not 
occur  that  bis  words  would  be  questioned,  and  tells  us  that  these  four  gospels 
were  universally  accepted  as  the  writings  respectively  of  two  Apostles, 
and  two  friends  of  Apostles.  His  testimony  is  that  of  the  universal  Obttrch 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Origen  was  connected  with  the  past  not  only  through  his  Christian  father 
who  instmcted  him  in  the  knowledge  of  tbe  gospels,  but  through  Clement, 
■t  whose  feet  he  sat,  and  who  died  in  a.d,  220.  Clement  hod  travelled  both 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  many  eminent  repre- 
Mutatives  of  Christianity  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia.  Clement  does  not  give 
us  anywhere  a  catalogue  of  tbe  scriptures  which  he  regarded  as  Apostolic, 
but  Uiere  were  few  portions  of  the  NewTestament  to  which  he  had  not 
occasion  to  refer.  And  so  far  as  concerns  the  gospels,  we  find  all  of  them 
ownedand  received  by  Clement,  with  a  tradition  concerning  the  order  in  which 
th^  were  written,  which  he  had  received  from  presbyters  ot  more  ancient 
times.  This  tradition,  as  Lardner  says,  "  affords  a  proof  of  the  curiosity 
and  inqnisitiveness  ot  tbe  ancient  Christians  concerning  the  sacred  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  they  bad  received." 

In  A.D.  180  there  came  to  Alexandria  a  ChriatiBn  philosopher,  PantEenns, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  Catechiats  or  Teachers,  of  whom  Clement  and 
Origen  were  the  most  eminent.  It  was  this  Fantfonus  that  exercised  the 
most  decisive  InBnence  over  Clement,     Of  him  we  know  that  he  carried  tbe 
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Gogpel  into  the  for  East,  irhether  before  or  ttter  hia  fint  viiLt  to  Alexandzu 
is  uncert&in,  &nd  that  he  proclaimed  the  name  of  Christ  to  barbAroaa  tribw 
to  whom  it  vu  but  little  kDown.  We  ihiu  connect  the  teitimony  of  Oiigen 
irith  predecewon  vho  had  the  Teiy  best  means  of  information,  and  in  whcae 
time,  reaching  back  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Foot  Goqtel* 
alraadf  occupied  the  place  which  we  find  them  occupying  a  century  lAtar. 

To  the  same  &ge  balongi  TertuUian,  whose  writings  probably  date  from 
abont  A.D.  100  to  a.d.  220.  He  was  bom  at  Carthage  somewhere  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  And  he  stands  in  somewhai  the  aanie  idation 
to  the  North  African  Churches  that  Origen  Buatauia  to  the  AlezandruD  or 
Egyptian.  "  Bestless,  impatient  of  control,  glowing  with  anmeasnred  seal, 
bearing  down  all  opposition  with  the  force  of  impetuoDs  rhetoric,  carried 
even  to  the  heresy  of  Montaniam  by  his  sspiiations  after  a  stricter  life,  he 
has  left  writings  which  will  charm  as  long  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  rOMl,  and 
a  name  which  will  live  while  ooorage  is  a  Christian  virtue."  Onr  om- 
cam  with  him  at  present  ia  in  the  character  of  a  witness.  And  of  his  com- 
petency and  honMty  as  such,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  donbt.  The  North 
African  Churches  were  one  with  the  churches  of  other  lands  in  Utwr 
acceptance  of  the  Fonr  Oospels,  and  of  these  alone,  as  genuine  andaotbentk 
histories  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  mention  of  TertuUian  and  of  the  African  Churches  introdaoes  lu  to  a 
witness  of  another  order — the  old  Latin  ttsuslation  of  the  Greelc  Seriptone. 
We  oannot  with  certainty  determine  the  date  of  this  traaaUtion,  but  it  ww 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  TertuUian,  and  was  habitually  used  by  him.  Its 
birthplace  was  not  It^y,  u  might  be  supposed,  but  Africa.  The  Epistle 
-of  Paul  to  the  Romans  was  written,  it  will  be  remembered,  not  in  the  native 
language  of  the  Bomans,  the  Latin,  but  in  Greek.  And  stranger  still,  the 
Epistle  &om  the  Bomans,  the  Roman  Christians,  commonly  known  as  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  was 
written  not  in  their  native  Latin,  but  in  Greek.  And  at  a  later  date  we 
find  the  bishop  of  the  church  in  Ctwinth  writing  to  «  successor  of  01em«ii 
in  Greek.  Proofs  these  of  the  prevalence  of  Greek  tm  the  language  ftt  teaat 
of  Christian  Uteratnre  in  the  first  age  in  Rome-  "  Rome  itself  under  the 
«mperors  was  weU  described  as  a  '  Greek  city  ; '  and  Greek  was  its  a«ooud 
language.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  mass  of  the  poorer  popnlation — to 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  early  Christians  everywhere  belonged — was 
Greek  either  in  descent  or  by  speech."  Justin  and  Hennas  published  Ouax 
Greek  treatises  at  Rome,  and  the  Apologies  to  the  Roman  Emperor*  w«r« 
in  Greek. 

It  >a  ihea  not  to  the  city  of  Rome  bat  to  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists  in  Northern  Africa  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  old 
Latis  versirai  of  the  Scriptures.  The  church  in  Carthage  becomea  first  known 
to  us  in  the  last  yean  of  the  second  century  through  Tertollian.  But  it  ws« 
then  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  indicates  that  it  waa  not  of  recent 
origin.  It  was  a  matt^  of  complaint  that  Christianity  continned  to  spread  in 
town  and  country,  among  all  ranks,  even  in  the  hi^ast.  They  who  wer«  bat 
of  yesterday,  Tertollian  said  somewhat  rhetorically,  already  fill  the  palaoe,  the 
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muUe,  the  forum  uid  the  camp,  and  leave  to  the  heathen  their  temples  onlj. 
"These  fresh  conqueata  of  the  Boman  church  pieserved  their  distinct 
utioiulit]' by  the  retention  of  their  proper  language. "  And  Canon  Weat- 
K)tt  ngordi  it  aa  concliuirely  proved  that  TertuUion  rMogniaes  a  onrrent 
Lttin  version  of  the  Neiv  Teatament,  "  marked  by  a  paonliar  character,  and 
in  tome  caaea  onHtisfactoij  to  one  coaveraont  with  the  original  text. "  lie 
coiuiden  it  a  fact  beyond  doubt  that  a  Latin  translation  of  u>me  of  the  books 
of  tin  New  Teatament  waa  cuirent  in  Africa  in  Tertullion'a  time,aiid  aoffi- 
dsntly  aathoriaed  by  general  oae  to  form  the  popular  dialect  of  the  country. 
From  Africa  ve  go  to  the  Eoat  and  find  another  translation  of  the  Neiv  Testo- 
inent — indnding  our  Qospels — as  ancient  u  the  Latin,  if  not  older.  Thia  is 
the  Peabito  or  Syrioo.  Thia  veraiou  ie  almost  universally  osaigned  to  the 
most  remote  Chriatian  antiquity.  And  the  very  obscurity  vhich  hangs  over 
ita  origin,  ia,  aa  Westoott  aaya,  proof  of  ita  antiquity,  becauae  it  shows  that  it 
grew  up  Bpontonaously  among  Ohriatian  coDgregations,  and  was  not  the  result 
of  any  public  labour.  Had  it  been  a  work  of  late  date,  of  the  third  or  fourth 
Gcmtory,  it  ia  scarcely  poasible  that  ita  history  abould  have  been  ao  uncertain 
Hit  is.  XheSjriac  Christiana  of  Malabar-~I  quote  from  Wostcott— even  now 
daimfoc  it  the  right  to  be  conaidered  oa  an  Eaatem  original  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  tiiongh  their  tradition  ia  wholly  unsupported  by  external 
evidence,  it  is  not  to  a  certain  extent  destitute  of  all  pUaaibility,  There 
lanbe  no  doubt  that  the  so-called  Syro-Chaldaic[ATamean}  was  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  Jem  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  however  much  it 
may  have  been  superseded  by  Greek  in  the  common  business  of  life.  It  waa 
in  this  dialect,  the  "  Hebrew  "  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  Ooapel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  originally  written,  if  we  believe  the  nnonimoils  testimony  of 
the  fathers  ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  look  at  the  Pesbito  as  likely  to  contain 
some  traceaof  ita  first  form.  The  dialect  of  ihe  Feshito,  even  as  it  stands 
now,  represents  In  part  at  least  that  form  of  Aramaic  which  waa  current  in 
Palestine.  In  this  respect  it  ia  like  the  Latin  Yulgato,  which,  though 
revised,  is  marked  by  the  provincialism  of  Africa.  "  If  a  conjecture  maybe 
allowed,"  Weatcott  says,  "  I  think  that  the  various  foots  of  the  case  are 
adequately  explained  by  supposing  the  veraiona  of  separate  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  first  made  and  used  in  Palestine,  perhaps  within  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  these  were  collected,  teviaed  and 
completed  at  Edeasa."  "Meanwhile,"  he  odds,  "there  ia  no  sufficient 
reason  to  deaert  the  opinion  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  most 
competent  scholars,  that  the  formation  of  the  Peshito  is  to  be  fixed  within 
the  fint  half  of  the  second  cenluiy."  The  bearing  of  these  facta  on  our 
aigmnent  renuuna  to  be  shown. 
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to    t^e    inas. 

By  Rbv.  J.  Jacksok  QoiOBY. 

Thebb  is  a  memorable  aaying  of  Christ  which  the  BTangelist  3Cark  alone  hs* 
preseired.  Like  all  tha  words  of  the  Great  Teacher,  it  h«a  a  valne  tar  alt 
time.  Upon  those  who  first  heard  it  «  duty  was  presaed  home  *hi«li 
they  were  in  some  danger  of  neglecting  ;  and  it  touches  rery  dcaely  npmi 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  age.  Deprived  of  tt,  the  unireraal  Chnrdi, 
at  any  period  of  its  history,  would  hare  been  so  much  the  pomv; 
but  the  busy  men  of  our  day  would  have  lacked  a  gracious  and  nneh- 
needed  invitation,  if  this  helpful  word  had  been  lost.  On  m^ny  accounts, 
therefore,  it  will  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  listen  to  His  invitation,  "  dome  ye 
yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile." 

The  disciples  were  invited  to  rest  after  a  period  of  unusual  activity.  Th^ 
had  gone,  zealously  and  cheerfully,  upon  their  Master's  business.  Two  and 
two,  they  had  taught  and  healed  in  many  Jewish  towns  and  villages  ;  and 
while  teaching  thay  had  been  learners  also.  They  had  been  schooled,  fay  this 
mission,  to  work  apart  from  the  bodily  preaonoe  of  their  Master.  In  pub- 
lishing to  others  ' '  the  good  knowledge  of  the  )Jord,"  they  had  themselves 
gathered  much  instruction — the  power  of  the  word  they  spoke,  its  grace,  its 
wide  range  of  appeal,  its  adaptation  to  men's  various  needs  j-^-these,  andmudi 
more,  was  learned  whilst  they  were  teaching.  Their  own  hearts  were  also 
opened  to  themselves.  New  and  strange  were  the  things  revealed  to  them  : 
weaknesses  they  little  suspected ;  deficiencies  of  which  they  little 
dreamed  ;  errors  in  their  methods,  in  their  conceptions,  in  their  j^iriL  ^tis 
experimental  teaching  was  wholesome,  even  though  it  was  humbling  to 
their  pride  ;  but  there  bad  been  on  that  account  no  slackening  in  their  work. 
They  had  now  returned  to  their  Master,  and  "  told  Him  aH  things,  both 
what  they  had  done  and  what  they  had  taught."  l%eir  recital  bore  evident 
traces  of  excitement  and  weariness.  The  knowledge  tliey  had  gained, 
the  experience  they  had  gathered,  of  the  precise  nature  of  their  miMcm, 
did  not  prevent  their  growing  weary  in  their  work.  They  were  not  raised 
above  the  sense  of  fatigue  by  the  value  they  perceived  in  thur  calling,  or  by 
their  ever-deepening  love  for  it ;  and  in  all  this  they  were  bat  hvmUe 
followers  of  their  Master  and  Lord.  None  knew  so  well  as  He  the  work  He 
came  to  do.  None  knew  so  welt  ss  He  the  value  of  His  woric  for  aQ  Oe 
ages.  None  possessed— none  could  fathom— His  consuming  love  for  ffis 
work.  And  yet  even  the  Master  grew  weary  in  it.  Teiy  precions  to  as 
are  those  pictures  of  His  weariness  which  the  Evangelists  have  preserved. 
By  their  aid,  although  with  no  artistic  setting,  we  see  the  Great  Teacher, 
"  now  the  eventide  was  come,"  turning  His  back  npon  the  mty,  and  going 
forth  unto  Bethany  with  the  Twelve.  We  can  follow  Him  aoroas  the  Honnt 
of  Olives,  and  we  know,  when  He  has  reached  the  rural  spot  that  lies  in  the 
hollow  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  happy  home  to  which  their  steps  and  His 
will  tend-    We  need  no  explanation,  therefore,  when  the  aama  Evangelist 
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telli  iu  in  the  Biuna  chapter  [that  "  wbeD  tho  even  was  coma,"  of  the  next 
d^,  "He  trent  out  of  the  city."  It  ia  the  same  quiet  and  restful  icene 
which  will  draw  Him  to  Hifl  much-needed  repose.  By  the  aid  of  another 
Erangelist  we  can  see  Him  sitting  on  Jacob's  well,  after  His  toilsome  walk  in 
the  hot  glare  of  the  Sfrian  sunshiae.  We  see  Him,  hy  the  help  of  three 
Ersngelists,  as  He  sleeps  ia^Peter's  boat,  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  a  day 
crowded  with  work  ;  and  sleeping  so  soundly  that  neitiier  the  hard  pillow  on 
which  he  rested,  nor  the  plaih  of  the  angry  waves  against  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  nor  the  hiss  and  roar  of  the  breaking  tempest  disturbed  His  repose. 

Sot  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  us  to  grow  weary  in  our  work,  however 
we  may  love  it,  or  however  we  may  be  convinced  tbat  ita  value  ia 
beyond  all  appraisement. '  It  is  one  of  the  moat  ordinary  facts  of  our  lives. 
(W  fingers  are  busy  ;  our  brain  is  busy  ;  our  whole  nature  is  brought  under 
the  stress  and  strain  of  work,  of  one  kind  or  other.  CompetitioQ  has  in- 
ciessed  this  strain,  both  for  masters  and  men.  Hand-workers  and  brain- 
workers,  bat  especially  brain-workers,  ere  often  overtaxing  their  powers. 
Sxccsnva  toil,  or  toil  under  conditions  unfavourable  for  health,  are  lament- 
ably common  ;  and  all  classes,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  feel  something  of 
this  nnivenal  pressure.  In  the  old  SJid  leisurely  days — days  which  can  never 
more  return— when  men  travelled  slowly  and  travelled  rarely  ;  when  men 
were  contented  with  fewer  luxuries ;  when  social  ambition  was  less  rife  ;  and 
when  all  work  was  done  at  a  pace  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  intoler- 
ably slow,  there  may  have  been  less  need  to  aslc  men  "to  come  apart  and 
rest ; "  but  in  the  present  day  this  ia  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties.  Pious 
seal  is  apt  to  despise  the  body  in  its  eagerness  to  accomplish  certain  work, 
lutil  the  body  vigorously  resents  the  strain  and  leaves  men  with  prostrate 
nerves  and  diminished  powers.  The  fierce  strain  upon  the  mind  in  the  hurry 
to  be  first,  blinds  men  to  the  mischief  which  comes  of  excessive  mental  effort. 
Brain  diseases  are  distressingly  oommon,  especially  among  our  professional 
daises,  owing  to  this  overwork.  "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and 
^*rly,  getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.''  The  one  great  need 
of  our  day  is— rest;  rest  for  the  body,  rest  for  the  mind — kbst.  "  The 
present  truth,"  which  would  sweeten  the  lives  of  thousands,  to  heed  which 
«onId  increase  and  not  merely^lengthen  their  service  is  the — "Come  ye 
yourselves  apart  and  rest  awhile." 

Theinvitation  to  rest  wasgiven  to  the  disciples  by  thei£,Uaster.  He  called 
them  to  their  work ;  He  called  them  to  "come  apart  from  it,"  and  the  disoiples 
accepted  the  call  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Kow  this  "  coming  apart" 
from  onr  work,  literally  and  absolutely  for  a  time  Uaving  it,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  for  some  busy  man  to  do.  They  will  take  their  work  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  The  shop,  the  warehouse,  the  mill,  the  farm,  the 
diambers,  Uie  surgery,  the  pulpit,  travel  with  them  into  all  their  retirements. 
No  place  is  free  from  their  invasion.  Men  appear,  if  one  may  judge  by  their 
talk,  flatly  to  refuse  the  invitation  to  "  come  apart,"  to  leave  their  work  and 
worry,  and  simply  to  bcst.  They  mistake  the  purpose  of  the  invitation. 
They  begnidge  the  time  of  rest  as  if  it  were  time  wasted.  They  curtail, 
with  something  of  s  miser's  greed,  their  daily  rest.      They  protest  against 
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eveiy  inroad  upon  their  working  hours.  Even  the  Sabbath,  ^m  tiie  i^rit 
in  which  the;  enter  upon  it,  becomes  a  burden.  But  the  penalty  for  sll  this 
comes  sooner  or  later  ;  and  He  who  gave  the  invitation  to  "  come  apart  " 
will  not  deliver  us  from  the  sad  and  bitt«r  isaoes  of  our  refusal. 

The  Master  and  Lord  acoompaoied  the  disciples  "  into  a  deoert  place," 
whither  He  had  invited  them — a  desert,  but  not  a  waste,  bsnen  and  im- 
vightljr ;  rather  an  open,  pleasant,  grassy  common,  where  the  air  was  sweet. 
Mid  where  the  mind  and  eye  could  rest.  This  desert,  or  common,  "belonged," 
as  the  Evangelist  Luke  tells  us,  "  to  the  city  eaUed  Bethsaida."  Itwaanear 
enough  to  that  town  to  be  within  easy  reach,  yet  it  was  far  enough  away  to 
offer  them  the  solitude  which  they  needed,  at  least  for  a  lime.  When  the 
invitation  was  given  the  crowd  was  thick  about  them.  The  disciples  of  John 
had  added  to  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  by  the  news  of  his  beheading  in 
the  palace-fortress  of  Machcerus.  A  restless,  worldly  spirit  was  bepnning 
to  show  itself  among  the  people.  The  approaching  fesst  had  drawn  sn 
unusual  number  of  persons  together,  and  the  multitude  was  constantly 
growing.  With  all  these  distractions  repose  was  out  of  the  qaestioo.  It 
could  only  be  secured  in  one  way,  the  way  pointed  by  their  Master — leaving 
them  all  behind.  But  Christ  went  with  them  ;  He  did  not  send  tiiem  away. 
The  solitude  was  made  attractive  by  His  presence.  It  could  no  longer  be  a 
desert  place  because  Christ  was  there  ;  and  this  was  shown  in  a  way  that  teld 
powerfully  upon  the  hearts  both  of  the  disciples  and  the  people  when,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  fainting  multitude,  who  had  followed  Him  into  His 
solitude,  He  ''spread  a  table  for  them  in  the  wilderness."  How  mochtbe 
disciples  gained  by  that  closer  intimacy  with  their  Master  it  were  hard  to 
tell,  buttitat  their  gains  were  incalculable  none  can  doubt. 

Two  things,  then,  are  needfnl  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  rest — suitable 
conditions  and  suitable  companions.  The  rest  we  need  we  of  ten  miss,  beoaaie 
we  seek  it  without  regard  to  either  of  these  conditions.  A  change  of  voA 
may  be  rest,  for  a  time  ;  but  absolute  cessation — which  some  would  call  idle- 
ness— is  at  times  our  greatest  need.  It  may  be  utterly  imposaible  for  many 
of  us  to  "  get  away  "  from  the  scenes  of  onrwork  and  worry,  as  the  disdplss 
were  able  to  do.  We  cannot  hie  to  a  desert  place  ;  nor  would  it  perhaps 
serve  our  purpose  if  we  could.  We  are  anchored  bard  by  our  work.  Oar 
chances  of  escape,  of  lifting  the  anchor  and  sailing  out  to  sea,  are  infrequent ; 
and  when  they  come,  hardly  sufficient.  We  want  conditions  that  are  less  difG- 
colt  to  obtain ;  since  our  need  of  rest  is  not  a  yearly  need,  bat  a  need  that 
seems  to  press  with  ever  increasing  power  ;  and  is  often  a  daily  need.  Bat 
many  of  ns  are  better  circumstanced  for  obtaining  such  rest  than  we  imaginst 
A  country  stroll,  a  town  walk,  a  quiet  hour  in  the  early  morning,  or  an  hour 
before  our  nightly  sleep  enchains  us  ; — surely  these  are  not  beyond  ourieacb. 
The  busiest  house  is  not  always  filled  with  the  turmoil  of  business  ;  and  the 
smnUest  cottage  is  not  so  small  but  it  can  offerita  own  quiet  seclusion — if  we 
really  desire  them.  But  even  if  some  conditions  that  we  may  think  needful 
for  rest  be  denied  us,  have  we  not  others  within  our  reach  ?  Is  not  **  the 
mind  its  own  place  ?  "—its  eastle,  whose  drawbridge  each  man  may  lift,  and 
whose  portcullis  each  may  lower,  and  none  shall  say  him  nay  f 
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Tha  companioiu  of  otir  quiet  hours  are  &  lecond  thing  to  be  rememberecl. 
The  cUidplea  had  feUowahip  one  with  another.  Thej  -irere  men  of  widely 
different  gifts  and  grace*,  and  ^et  all  vera  held  together  b;  one  common  tie 
—love  to  Chiiit.  They  had  aloo  the  society  of  their  Master ;  and  who,  in 
His  company,  would  ever  lack  refreshment  and  rest  ?  The  leuon  here  ia 
infEciently  plain.  The  best  refreahment  for  a  jaded  mind  is  not  won  by 
turning  our  backs  upon  our  friends  and  retiring  into  ourselTes,  but  by  spending 
our  hoars  of  rest  in  the  society  of  congenial  companions.  There  is  nothing 
BO  restful  as  trae  friendship,  while  there  is  nothing  that  so  quickly  acts  upon 
ni  at  an  incitement  oad  tui  inspiration.  Nor  should  we  wish  the  Uaster  to 
be  absent.  No  circle  of  His  disciples  is  complete  unless  He  be  with  them  ; 
ud  the  rest  will  be  the  sweeter  which  Ha  sanctions  and  shares. 

The  disciples  needed  the  solitnde  into  which  their  Uaster  invited  them 
both  for  rest  and  rebeshment.  "  There  were  many  coming  and  going,  so 
that  they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat."  ''  They  could  not,"  says  quaint 
old  Matthew  Heniy,  "eat  a  morsel  in  peace."  Of  course  this  could  not  go 
00  much  longer.  The  disciples  must  eat  to  live,  if  they  did  not  live  to  eat. 
And  this  is  true  of  us.  We  do  not  need  merely  the  cessation  of  work,  but 
refreshment ;  and  if  the  rest  does  not  give  this  we  have  missed  one  of  its 
purposes.  This  constant  supply  ii  needed  for  body  and  soul.  Granted  that, 
u  the  bard  aays ; — 


HlifhU  irllicll  It  ll  onmpstent  to  ttje  KHIl  lo  j.lLq  ;  " 

is  not  part  of  the  difficulty  owing  to  our  too  common  disregard  of  this  invi- 
tation to  rest  1  We  should  soar  with  a  stronger  pinion  if  sometimes  ont 
brings  were  folded.  Thereat  would  bring  with  it  refreshment.  Wecannotlive 
on  the  emotions,  the  thoughts,  the  breath  of  yesterday.  They  may  have 
lielped  to  bring  us  into  to-day  ;  but,  being  here,  we  need  new  energy,  new 
life.  Each  day  must  have  its  own  banquet  of  truth  and  love.  In  one  sense 
the  dead  past  is  nothing,  and  the  living  present  is  all.  The  man  who  tries 
to  live  on  yesterday's  food  will  soon  cease  to  work  while  it  is  called  "  to-day." 
We  all  need  refreshment  to-day — doily  bread,  daily  prayer,  daily  help,  daily 
commnnion ;  and  unless  we  have  it  we  flag  in  our  energies,  we  are  crushed 
by  onr  duties,  and  we  shall  presently  relinquish  our  work. 

"Hie  disciples'  rest  was  only  for  "  awhile. "  The  good  they  received  was 
not  to  be  solely  for  themselves.  The  end  of  repose  was  work.  The  purpose 
of  refreshment  waa  to  fit  them  for  farther  duties.  The  review  of  theirretire- 
ment  with  their  Master  was  wiser  speech  and  harder  work  in  days  to  come. 
The  glorious  vision  of  their  Master's  power  and  their  Master's  joy  was  not 
for  selfish  ends.  They  were  made  better  men  that  they  might  be  better 
missJonaries.  They  learned  more  that  they  might  have  more  to  teaoh.  They 
bad  more  giren  them  by  their  Lord  that  they  might  be  the  more  bountiful 
in  bestowing.  They  received  in  order  to  distribute  ;  they  rested  that  they 
might  woi^  Rett  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  rest  of  sleep,  "  that  blessed 
barrier  betwixt  day  and  day,"  ia  not  such  on  end.     "  It  is  the  dear  raotbex 
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of  froah  thought*  and  joyous  health."  The  rest  of  the  Skbbattk  ianot  w  end 
in  itself  ;  it  u  a  preparation  for  work  ;  and  all  true  rert  hen  ia  of  the  Hnu 
chacactsr.  It  ia  not  final.  It  leada  to  aomething  befond.  "Than  re- 
maineth,    therefore,    a   rest    for  the    people    of   Qod,"  and   that  Rat  is 


Bt  Me,  G.  HoLDiK  Pres. 

If  on  no  other  account  the  vast  empire  of  India  were  happf  in  its  subjectiw 
to  the  benign,  Christianising  rule  of  Britain,  the  people  would  be  fcrtonal* 
in  having  a  Government  whose  strong  arm  can  hold  in  check  the  encnach- 
ments,  threatened  or  real,  of  the  life-devonring  demon  Famine.  Uoie  thin 
once  has  oui  Government  found  itself  compelled  to  oountenct  the  lavigc* 
of  thia  dreadful  ecourge,  which  carries  with  it  every  form  of  diaeate  and 
anguiah.  A  rule  which  thus  anccours  the  famishing,  and  aaves  the  thieatoned 
from  sinking  miaetably  into  the  grave,  muat  commend  itaelf  to  the  natin 
mind  as  being  more  than  strong— it  will  prove  to  be  more  humane  than  inj- 
thing  ever  before  known  in  the  long-chequered  history  of  India.  None  but 
a  Chiiatian  Oovemment  would  have  undertaken  the  gigantic  and  ooatly  talk  i 
hence  only  let  the  poor  pagans  get  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  that  ndi 
action  aprings  from  our  religion,  and  they  may  begin  to  ask  whether  tba 
Gospel  is  not  better  for  them  than  the  visionary  absurdities  of  theii  own 
priests. 

Fully  to  realise  the  advantages  which  even  heathens  enjoy  by  being  plaosd 
under  Chrislion  rulers,  we  have  only  to  contnwt  famine  in  India  with  faanit* 
in  China.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforta  which  can  be  put  forth  by  a  poKSifnl 
Executive,  the  suffering  must  necessarily  be  great  when  a  failure  of  natnnl 
aapply  extends  over  vast  areas,  such  as  are  easily  meaaurad  on  a  map,  b«t 
are  still  too  wide  to  be  grasped  in  imagination.  While  this  nu^  be  ths  csis 
in  India,  China,  under  her  empan^,  supposed  by  hia  people  to  be  a  senu- 
deity,  fares  far  otherwise ;  for  there  the  awful  cakmity  of  famine  blls  as  a 
blight  of  unparalleled  intensity.  It  is  inimical  to  Chinese  law  for  a  native  to 
die  of  hunger  ;  but  as  the  only  relief  accorded  is  embodied  in  offioittl  msnilstr^ 
ludicrously  grandiloquent  and  peremptory  in  their  commands.  Out  ths 
needy  aholl  be  fed,  the  stricken  people  do  in  reality  die  by  myriads.  I^ 
UB  look  for  a  moment  at  the  districts  in  which,  during  the  present  year,  the 
calamity  has  fallen,  and  then  at  the  magnitude  of  the  visitation. 

The  affected  provinoea  are  Shantung  and  Shan-«e,  with  two  or  thi«e  oUmd 
belonging  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  the  empire,  all  more  or  leia  boIda^ 
ing  on  Chihli,  in  which  is  situated  Peking,  the  capital  city  of  "  the  Brothsi 
of  the  Sns."  Some  of  these  provincea  contain  a  population  about  eqnslliiig 
in  number  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  As  the  birth-land  U 
Confndua,  Shantung  is  famous  in  Chinese  history,  and  one  of  its  maantains 
has  been  visited  by  pilgrims  for  thousands  of  yean.     Its  chief  watenouiw 
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u  ths  Tellow  Bjyer,  but  there  are  BeyenJ  other  streuni  tmd  Ukea,  beaidea 
the  Grand  Canal ;  still  the  provinue  is  reckoned  amons  the  least  fertila  of 
the  empire,  althoTigh  its  nuneial  wealth  ia  great,  and  ita  coal-fields  praotioaUy 
inaihaustible.  In  the  opinion  of  a  Chinaman,  the  principal  defidenoy  of 
Shantung  wonld  be  leprasentad  by  the  word  lot**,  that  wonderful  soil  whioh 
in  other  plaoes  oorers  hill  and  vale  over  250,000  square  miles  of  tenitotr. 
''  Loeaa  is  a  solid  bnt  friable  earth  of  a  browuiih-y allow  oolonr,"  we  are 
told  hj  one  of  the  latest  writen  on  China.  "  It  spreads  alike  over  high  and 
lov  gnmods,  smoothing  off  the  irregolarities  of  ibo  surface,  and  is  often  to 
be  fonnd  coTBring  the  snbooil  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1,000  feet.  It  has  a 
Undancj  to  Tertieal  cleaTage,  and  wherever  a  river  cuta  into  it  th«  Iomb  en- 
eloMi  it  between  perpendicular  cliffs,  in  many  plaoes  500  feet  in  height."* 

Uore  remarkable  on  acoannt  of  ita  natural  wonders  ia  8han-«e.  The  arsa 
uceeda  that  of  England  by  about  3,000  square  milea,  and  before  the  preaeitt 
fuoine  oommeneed  ita  ravages,  the  population  waa  set  down  at  a  little  over 
U,00O,00O.  <*  The  configuration  of  Shan-ge,"  mjb  the  able  wnter  before 
^oted,  "  ia  noteworthy,  forming,  from  ita  southern  frontier  to  aa  far  north 
H  Ning-woo  Foo,  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles — a  platean  elevated 
&Din  5,000  to  0,OOOfeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  whole  of  which  is  ona 
vast  coal-field.  The  northern  and  western  limits  of  the  plateau  are  bounded 
b;  b^h  mountain  ranges  trending  south-weat  and  north-eaat.  Down  the 
tanttal  line  of  the  province  from  north  to  south  lies  a  carious  teriei  of  deep 
depieaaions,  all  of  which  are  ancient  lake  basins.  But  though  Eormitig  a 
■eriet,  it  is  plain  that  these  lakes  were  not  formerly  connected  with  each 
other,  some  being  separated  from  tiiose  next  adjoining  by  high  ri^jes,  and 
being  drained  by  different  rivera  and  in  different  directions.  Shan-se  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  coal  and  iron  regions  in  the  world,  and  Baron  von 
Bichthofen  givea  it  as  his  c^inion  that  the  world,  at  the  preseat  rate  of  oon< 
■nmption  of  coal,  could  be  supplied  for  thouaanda  of  years  from  Sham-aa 
ilone."  Rich  beyond  calculation  in  more  than  one  kind  of,ooa],  the  dangen 
(rf  mining  in  this  favoured  region  would  be  unknown,  for  the  very  hilla  are 
composed  of  Uie  bright-burning  anthracite.  Tirtnally,  the  wealth  of  this 
extraotdinaiy  region  is  undeveloped,  although  it  has  been  thickly  peopled 
for  thousands  of  yean  by  those  who  regard  the  outer  world  as  the  abode  of 
bubanms  tribes.  While  railways  are  needed,  even  common  roads  are  not 
adequately  provided,  the  manner  of  doing  things  probably  being  the  same  as 
was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Uoses.  The  result  is,  that  with  all  its  enormous 
wealth  beneath  the  soil,  the  coontiy  is  miaerably  poor  and  subject  to  famine, 
while  Uw  di«t  of  th«  moat  fortunata  of  the  inhabitants  ia  what  we  ahonld 
call  mean  ;  the  everyday  food  of  the  lower  orders  would  be  aocouated  starva- 
tion fare  hy  w«ll-f«d  Surc^^eani. 

TheeaoM  of  the  dlsMter,  which,  aooording  to  a  reasonable  oomputation, 
mtut  have  killed  ita  nuUiona  of  victims,  is  drought,  the  common  oooasioiL  of 
Ksnity  in  the  great  thickly-peopled  empires  of  Asia.  The  summer  of  1876 
wu  more  than  usually  free  from  rainfall,  the  consequence  being  am  afanoat 

■  trahmut  Doatfm.  In  tba  "  EnofdofMUs  BriCumkL'' 
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total  failure  of  the  crops.  China  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Uod  of  luge  itoni, 
the  people  so  tax  liriiig  from  hand  to  mouth  that  the  year's  iuooms,  whidi 
nature  jields,  having,  as  a  rale,  to  serve  for  a  year's  snatenanoe.  What 
•canty  storea  were  available  were  soon  consumed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
province  of  Shantung  in  March  is  thiis  described  by  Mr.  Riehaid,  one<f 
the  resident  missionariea,  and  quoted  by  The  Timtt  correspondent : — 

"  Having  finished  their  com,  the  people  are  now  eating  grun  hosks,  potato 
sta]kB,aad  elm  bark,  buckwheat  Btalks,tnrmpIeaves,andgr«RBseedawhichllMj 
gather  in  the  fields.  When  these  are  exhaosted  they  puU  down  their  hoosct 
and  sell  the  timber,  and  it  is  reported  everywhere  that  many  eat  ths  rcittHi 
sorgum  stalks  from  the  roof,  and  the  dried  leaves  of  sorgnm  whidi  they  nmallf 
bum  for  fuel.  Of  their  eating  fuel-leaves  there  is  no  doubt ;  thousands  at 
them  and  thousands  die  because  they  cannot  geteventhat.  Theyaellthoi 
clothes  and  children.  Having  no  clothing  left  to  protect  them  from  the  etdd, 
many  take  refage  in  pita  bnilt  underground,  to  keep  themselves  warm  by  the 
fetid  breath  of  the  crowd.  In  the  east  suburbs  of  Chingchow  city  there  sis 
four  such  pita.  One-third  of  the  nomber  (240)  originally  pat  into  them  in 
now  dead  within  six  weeks,  and  no  sooner  is  a  corpse  carried  out  than  i 
crowd  are  struggling  for  the  place.  Tillages  of  600  families  report  300  d«td 
of  starvation  ;  villages  of  300  report  100  persona  dead." 

When  this  was  written  the  trouble  of  the  people  showed  signs  rfineresii 
rather  than  of  diminution,  and  the  good  missionary  supplying  the  intdli- 
gence  could  tell  of  thousands  who  were  dying  on  all  sides.  To  relieve  thii 
intense  distress  the  foreign  residents  in  China  subscribed  liberally,  and  titm 
the  sluggish  authorities  at  Peking  contributed  their  mite,  or  what  in  English 
money  would  be  equivalent  to  £14,000.  Still,  wjlh  characteristic  stupidly, 
the  Oovemment  officials,  who  no  more  comprehend  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  than  they  do  the  mles  of  English  graminaT,  stopped  the  snppliei 
with  one  hand  while  they  ministered  relief  with  the  other.  Volnntaty  in- 
porter*  of  food  were  hampered  and  disoontaged  by  being  ordered  to  sell  at  a 
price  which  allowed  of  no  profit  for  their  pains,  and  thus  a  natnral  sonree  li 
snpply  was  stopped.  Nor  did  the  petty  official  interference  end  hB«. 
"  During  a  former  famine  many  families  were  driven  to  sell  their  land  to  boy 
food,"  we  are  told.  "Afterit  was  over  the  Qovemment  ordered  the  nsttn- 
tion  without  making  any  compensation  to  its  puiohaBer&  The  result  it 
that  the  people  cannot  now  sell  their  land  for  more  than  16  per  cent.  U  itt 
actual  value.  Purchasers  will  not  run  the  risk."  These  things  point  to  ii* 
vsst  needs  of  China  as  a  nation ;  for  though  in  herown  eTeaabe^  in  the  ns 
of  nations,  she  lacks  tboae  very  common-plaoea  of  western  civiliaaticm  whid 
a  more  complete  reception  of  the  Gospel  would  soon  teaoh  her  to  utilise-  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  diffoaion  of  Christianity  would  produce  a  state 
of  society  in  which  a  recurrence  of  devastation  by  famine  would  be  riitosDr 
impossible.  What  are  imperatively  needed  are  readier  means  of  ioter- 
oonununioation  between  the  provinces,  and  then  more  of  that  genaini 
empathy  which  the  Oospel  never  fails  to  engender. 

Bimnluneous  with  the  famine  which  is  desolating  tlie  northern  prorinoe*  of 
China,  a  viaitation  of  lesaer,  but  still  serious  magnitude,  is  troubling  sov  et 
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Uw  aontlken)  diotrioU  of  Brituli  Indis.  Time  nuy  hare  been  when  nowa  of 
anybody  being  starred  to  ietih  in  Buch  a  clime  would  have  been  received 
with  incrednlitj  bf  those  Btay-at-home  quidnuncs  who  looked  upon  India 
u  aland  of  superabundant  wealth.  It  waa  Lord  Macaalay  nhu  told  the 
world,  what  might  hare  been  obTioiu  to  any  careful  obMrrer,  that  India  waa 
in  point  of  fact  a  poor  coontry.  Like  the  frugal  natives  of  China  the  poor 
coolie  can  subaist  oa  on  allowance  whidi  would  no  mora  than  suffice  to  find  an 
English  mechanic  in  tobacco ;  but  while  he  requires  lo  little,  tiie  supply  of  his 
Imten  fare  depends  on  the  charact«r  of  the  season.  Protracted  drought  will 
pualyse  the  hearts  of  village  agricnlturiBta  with  despair  because  it  is  the 
precnnor  of  waut  in  the  home.  In  the  interior  there  are  estenuTe  tracts  to 
which  Nature  has  not  given  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tiiila  of  these  lands  the  periodical  rainfall  ia  anticipated  with  au  eagsrueH 
hud  to  be  appreciated  by  us  who  are  not  haunted  by  the  alternative  of  life 
or  death  in  connection  with  an  arid  or  showery  season. 

Hence  the  cause  of  scarcity  in  these  tropical  regions  is  drought,  from  which 
iDine  of  the  districts  have  suffered  more  or  less  during  two  yean.  The  table- 
Isndf  of  the  interior,  elevated  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  lose 
theirtertility,  leaving  the  cultivatorswithontevena  store  of  rice.  "The  poorer 
classes  of  the  people,  like  the  farm  labourers  and  small  peasant  proprietors, 
■re  having  a  bad  time  of  it  in  these  dry  uplands,"  writes  a  correspondent  in 
the  Cuddapah  district  in  March  of  the  present  year.  "All  the  poor  of  the 
district  are  so  pressed  for  food  that  thejr  are  doing  a  thing  which  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  doing  before.  The  American  or  Mezioan  aloe  growl 
very  freely  in  the  dry  waat«  places  of  this  district.  The  plant  dies  aft«r 
seeding,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  snckers  spreading  from  the  roots.  Owing 
to  the  long  drought  the  aloe  has  been  trying  to  burst  into  flower  this  year, 
tmt  the  starving  people  have  found  out  that  the  flower-stalk,  or  tiie  pith 
nhich  lines  it,  is  not  bad  to  eat,  and  the  conseqnenoe  is  that  every  aloe  plant 
for  miles  and  miles  around  has  been  cut  down  to  its  heart,  and  immediately 
a  flower  shows  itself  it  is  at  once  laid  hands  on."  Even  this  hunting  for  a 
morsel  of  food  among  fields  and  hedges  is  not  the  worst  sapeot  of  the  calamity  : 
there  are  darker  phases  in  the  background,  which  ore  either  more  tonohing  or 
ndly  characteristic  of  fallen  human  nature.  It  is  touching  to  see  thousands 
of  people  weakened  by  want,  toiling  on  the  relief  works  for  less  than  three- 
pence a  day,  but  that  iniquitoua  meanness  is  horrible  to  contemplate  which 
will  turn  to  pecuniary  profit  the  anguish  of  those  for  whom  the  grave  is  open- 
ing,  and  even  oheat  the  famishing  out  of  their  due.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
tUs  is  the  case  in  heathen  India  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  will  prove  that 
paganism  is  always  cruel.  "  As  vultures  gather  round  a  mass  of  carrion,  so 
Uiere  are  human  vultures  who  are  only  too  ready  to  prey  on  the  miseries  of 
their  fellow-oonnttymen,"  says  a  writer  on  the  spot ;  " and  to  intercept  the 
OoTsmmeut  bounty  before  it  can  reach  those  moat  in  need  of  it"  The 
nligiou  of  a  Brahmin  does  not  place  any  check  on  his  natural  inclination 
to  roguery  ;  and  he  does  not  want  that  ingenuity  which  can  turn  even  a 
tsmine  to  profitable  account.  Only  give  him  the  opportunity,  and  he  will 
draw  wages  for  labouring  gangs  which  exist  only  on  paper  ;  or  he  will  make 
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chaigM  in  the  n&mea  of  ooofedentea  who  ore  Alleged  to  be  on  the  wtaki 
while  they  are  in  reality  is  the  oool  ahade  at  home. 

One  onrioiia  effect  of  the  famine  in  India  ia  aeen  in  the  exeeJIent  bodily 
cMidition  of  the  Puish  ot  outcnat  eaatea.  The  Pariah  ia  sn^^owd  to  h«  w 
^tfoinijutbly  degraded  ereature,  but  he  hu  auffieieut  aeoae  not  to  dia  of  atam- 
tion  while  cattle  can  be  purohaaed  at  nominal  prioM)  oonaaqnent  tm  tli* 
fuliire  of  fodder.  The  atraiter  aeota  of  the  fanatical  religioniata  will  >it 
down  and  die  rather  than  kill  or  eat  an  ox  from  the  itall  i  bnt  aa  thia  ia  not 
the  caae  witb'aU,  difference  of  aentimtnt  may  mean  life  and  heftlth  indcad 
of  K  painful  death.  By  thoae  who  undwvtand  the  subject,  the  anexcepti<n- 
able  phyaical  condition  of  theae  lowet  fle8h-«ating  order*  ia  nothing  leaa  tiua 
an  endentw  of  the  aoTere  preaanre  of  the  diatreaa.  The  only  certvn  indu: 
to  Ote  extent  of  that  diatreaa  ia  the  death-rate  of  the  striokea  diatrieia  la 
Ohinghput,  ITortli  Areot,  and  Bellaiy  the  rate  waa  nearly  three  tinea 
higher  than  the  averags  in  December  and  January  laaL  In  NeBore  aad 
Coddapah  it  waa  oonaiderably  hi^er,  while  in  Enmool  it  waa  aotnally  nearif 
aerea  timee  higher  than  the  average,  ot  116  in  the  thonaand,  per  aiuiua. 
There  ia  unfortunately  a  proapeot  of  a  high  rate  of  mortality  being  ^olonged 
eren  after  the  new  oropa  are  gathered  ;  for  the  dire  efbota  of  atamtion  ud 
bad  food  may  prove  fatal  after  the  uanal  diet  ia  resumed.  The  aanitarj 
oommiaaioner  at  Madras,  who  unaucoeaafnlly  opposed  Sir  R.  Traiple'i 
proposal  to  reduoe  the  wages  on  the  lelid  worlca  to  2id.  a  day,  sajya  that  "  the 
famine  ia  weeding  ont  a  luge  number  of  victima,  and  in  oonaidaratuMi  of  th* 
faot  that  diaeaaed  oonditiona  dependent  on  injuffident  food  follow  nai^ 
months  after  the  canae  haa  paaaed  away,  a  heavy  and  onnaoal  mottah^  will 
oontinne  even  after  the  period  of  drought  and  dearth  of  food  ia  ended." 

Aooordiug  to  the  well-informed  Timet  of  India,  the  sale  of  trinkets  by  tht 
peasantry  ia  a  certain  test  of  the  people's  need.  Gold  and  ailver  omamenta 
can  be  diapoaed  of  at  the  miiit.  During  nina  months  in  1876  the  avetaga 
value  received  waa  from  £300  to  £600.  In  November  the  purchaaea  exceeded 
£6,000  ;  and  in  May  of  the  preaent  year  they  were  over  £80,000.  Comment 
is  needless  on  the  aad  facts  pointed  at  by  these  figures. 

Famine  in  India  and  Ohinaianonewatoty,  In  past  agaa,  b^ore  the  en  of 
steam  and  telegraphs,  we  may  anppose  that  they  oconrred  again  and  agsis 
without  any  intimation  of  their  ravagea  reacdiiug  the  favoured  ahores  d 
western  civiliaation.  Happily  this  ia  now  impoaaible  ;  and  the  i^mpathy 
awakened  for  heathen  tribes  by  catamitiea  which  no  effort  of  man  can  avwt, 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  China  in  herpreaeot 
trouble  owea  far  more  to  the  active  eSbrta  pat  forth  by  the  £^>tist  Uiaaonaty 
Sode^  to  alleviate  the  abounding  misery  than  ahe  doea  to  her  own  west 
Government  at  Peking.  In  proportion  as  Obriatiani^  is  disaeminatad  the 
rule  of  Britain  in  India  ia  fastening  itaelE  on  the  affections  of  Uie  pe^pla^  K 
by  returning  good  tor  evil  a  nation  can  have  coals  of  fire  headed  npm  its 
head,  India  has  stood  in  that  position  to  England  more  than  onoe  ainoa  tJic 
mutiny  of  16C7. 

Nora.— Thia  aad  atoiyia  ecnflnnedbya  letter  reoenUy  reoedved  by  the  Editor, 
riomaneye-witaeas,  thsBev.E.  P.  Bic^B.A.,  of  Bangalore:  "  The  aaaaon,  yen  will 
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donbtleM  have  heard,  hm  Leen  a  Ter;  tijing  one.  We  are  s'.iU  in  the  midst  of  the 
ierrac«t  fascne  that  hii  TieHcd  India  for  SO  <f«rtn  at  leut.  Bangalore  is  mach 
more  fottonate  than  lome  other  ^lees,  Irat  even  here  the  ai^ts  Cms  Met  are  most 
diitncnag.  Oh  t  the  gaunt  fomu  moTing  about  with  ecarcely  n  rag  to  cover  their 
Dikadneaa,  and  not  knowing — hardly  ciring— whether  they  will  bo  alive  at  the  end 
of  mother  week.  I  thonght  I  koewoace  whnt  was  meant  hy  being  able  to  count  a 
man's  ribs,  hut  I  never  knew  till  this  year.  There  are  fonr  large  relief  kitchens  in 
Bugalore  where  the  poor  are  daily  fed  At  the  only  one  of  theee  of  which  I  have 
Hen  oiQDb,  and  which  I  have  had  treqneatly  to  anperintend,  batweea  2,000  and 
3.000  parwmaare  fod  daily,  andtheecareatlpwoM  who  are  nnable  to  work— feeble 
old  men,  women  with  infanta  at  the  breast,  and  Uttia  ahildren.  Ahle-bodied  men 
■re  itrietly  ezclnded,  and  lent  to  the  relief  works,  where  they  must  earn  thur 
wiges.  Many  of  the  children  come  covered  with  stn&ll.poi ;  and  many  mngt 
ianitaUy  die,  as  tliey  can  never  recover  from  their  extreme  emadatioa.  For  want 
of  proper  food  the  people  eat  the  pith  of  the  aloe  and  a  variety  of  other  nnwhole- 
■ome  roots,  which  stay  tho  cravings  of  hunger  for  a  time,  but  indnce  cholera,  and 
djHntery,  and  other  diieaies,  whish  are  very  prevalent.  It  is  to  me  a  moet 
ineiplitxhle  thing  that  the  English  public  has  been  so  indifferent  to  the  stats  of 
thingi.  At  other  times  their  generosity  has  been  called  forth  by  the  first  cry  of 
diitrees.  They  snbseribed  hberally  to  avert  the  Bengal  famine  a  few  years  ago : 
;et  that  was  insignificant  compared  with  this.  Tet  this  year  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  penny  coming  from  England,  except  as  tiiesnbscriptionB  of  pri rate  individuals 
to  friends  in  India.  The  famine  has  been  woiee  in  Ihe  dTstricta  of  Cuddapoh  and 
Bellary.  A  collector  in  Coddapah  told  one  of  our  missionaries  that  he  saw  59 
cocpies  by  the  roadside  in  die  morning's  walk — victims  partly  of  direct  starvation, 
partly  of  cholera  and  other  diseases  that  follow  In  the  train  of  famine.  Fortmiatelj 
the  Qcvemment  has  been  striving  its  utmost  to  meet  the  calamity,  and  has  eaved 
thonssnds.  The  world  will  never  know  how  hard  the  majority  of  Qovemment 
nrronts  have  laboured  to  meet  the  distrMi.  Not  a  few  have  died  as  veritable 
martfis  to  their  seal  for  humanity,  and  others  hare  mined  their  health  by  standing 
fwtbfnlly  to  their  posts  while  cholera  and  starvation  have  been  decimating  tho 
population  around  in  spite  of  their  Belf-sacriScing  toil  day  and  night.  Englishmen 
vould  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  if  they  only  knew  Uie  amoont  of  lelf-sacriSoe 
cheetAilly  tnade  by  their  conntrj'meD  of  all  tanks  in  India.  I  must  confess  that  my 
own  oDDSCtence  was  pricking  me  very  severely  when  on  the  Hills  for  having  run 
awa;  from  Bangalore  in  snch  a  year  as  this  ;  and  it  was  only  becanse  I  felt  that 
unites  I  took  a  change  soon,  my  heslth  would  break  down  altogether,  and  because 
I  knew  that  Government  had  set  apart  active  and  strong  officers  to  attend  to  this 
■pedal  work,  that  I  consented  with  much  persuasion  to  go  away.  I  am  thankful  to 
•ay  that  we  have  had  a  little  rain  daring  the  last  fortnight ;  and  if  the  monsoon 
fairly  seta  in,  we  may  in  September  begin  to  have  the  Sx3t  fruits  of  an  early  crop  ; 
bnt  till  Qien  there  can  be  no  mitigation  of  the  distress.  If  this  year  also  the  rains 
laili  the  prospects  will  be  something  awful  to  oontemplate." 
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How  diAll  I  bunt  this  ooil  of  ain, 

Thftt  binda  1117  inmoBt  thought ) 
How  ahall  I  purge  this  burning  >tain, 

Into  017  couAoieiioe  wrought  t 
M7  debt  of  life  what  blood  cut  p*j  1 
Mj  heSiTy  doom  wh&t  word  can  itaj  ? 
Hy  bitter  foea  what  hand  con  ti».j  t 

My  Saviour,  Thine  '■ 

How  can  I  bear  thii  weaij  load  ; 

"Die  pain,  the  Btrsin,  the  care ; 
This  aching  for  the  fair  and  good, 

WhoBe  viiiona  melt  in  air  1 
The  way  is  long,  and  lone,  and  drear, 
The  thonu  pieroe  deep,  the  gloonu  ore  near, 
What  loving  lipa  shall  whisper  eheer  1 
M7  SaTionr,  Thine ! 

How  shall  I  tread  a  oonqueror'a  path, 
Through  Life's  stem  battle-plain  ; 

And  win  the  victoiy  of  faith, 
And  earn  the  meed  of  pain  I 

On  conquered  self  rise  ever  higher  ; 

Quell  passion's  atormi,  and  tame  deoite  1 

What  toneh  can  such  high  power  in^ire  1 
My  Saviour,  Thine  I 

How  can  I  wear  that  Iiutroiu  crown 

That  gleams  bo  fair  afar ) 
And  face  the  splendours  of  that  throne 

Whose  blazing  lightnings  bar 
All  sinful  access  ?    Oh  !  what  hand 
Shall  lift  my  KliinnVing  loul  to  stand 
Crowned  amid  the  angelic  band  t 

My  Saviour,  Thine ! 

For  Thoo,  strong  Christ,  haat  lifted  up 

Man's  load  of  sinfulness  ; 
Hast  dmnk  for  man  the  bitter  cnp 

To  its  last  bittemesi, 
Fain  cannot  mahe  Thy  child  its  slare  J 
Hell  cannot  harm  whom  Thou  wonldst  save  ; 
Earth  cannot  bury  in  its  grave. 

The  soul  that's  Thine. 
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Fix  Thon  Art  life,  and  viotory 

Wftita  on  Thy  nuwtering  will. 
SiD,  Death,  and  HeU  miut  yield  to  Thee 

The  spoila  whereby  they  fill 
Thy  world  with  wulioga.     Thy  atrong  love 
In  me,  yea  me  ;  must  conqueror  prove  ; 
And  bear  to  that  bright  home  above. 
Thy  nuuomed  aonl, 

J.  Baldwin  Bkowit. 


Mohammed,  Buddha,  and  Christ.     Four  Lectures  on  Natural  and 
Barealed  Religion.    By  Miaoua  Dons,  D.D.     [Hoddu  and  Stoughton.) 

TlieM  lBctiii«a,  deliTersd  to  theologioal  itudents,  prove  that  Ohiiitian  apologetiee 
ar*  widening  tlwr  tange.  So  eager  baa  the  polemie  against  Ghriatiani^  bacome 
that  we  have  not  only  had  to  contend  onoe  more  with  tbe  gods  of  the  Soman 
Empiie  or  of  depopulated  Olympna,  and  thai  to  repeat  tbe  strategy  of  Minndiu 
Fetiz,  Tertnllian,  and  Angnstine,  bnt  even  to  fight  vitb  Arab  and  Sartoen  and 
Tnrk  new  cruaadee  for  the  crown  of  Ohriat.  Uore  than  this,  the  high  ethical  tone  of 
Salcym-inoiuu,  and  the  paraiateoce  o(  Buddhiam  oa  one  of  tbs  dominant  faiths  of 
the  world,  have  brooght  the  diaciplea  of  Buddha  to  oui  own  doon,  and  mttch  boatile 
plattdlog  has  been  made  ont  of  the  reaemblanoai  between  the  inatitntioni  and 
ideaw  of  Bnddhiim  and  of  Chiirtianiby.  Though  Bnddhiim  haa  prevailed  over  oue- 
fonitb  of  the  human  family,  and  aaanmed  aa  many  forna  m  Beligion  itaelf,  yet  ' 
it  wM  not  nntQ  the  labonn  of  Boraonf,  EGmnnt,  Hodgson,  Stanialas-Jnllan 
•ad  the  recent  acholaidup  of  Laaten,  Eiippen,  Hardf,  Childet*,  Beal,  and 
other*,  that  we  have  formed  any  adequate  idea  of  the  real  principlei  of  this 
abnnge  faitb.  Ai  much  light  baa  betti  lecently  thrown  npon  the  study  aa  would 
fidl  upon  Oriental  atndeota  of  Ohrlstianity  who  bad  formed  theii  ideas  of  it  from 
modom  literature  only,  and  who  auddenly  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Bcriptnrei^  and  the  writiags  of  the  ante-Nioene  Fathers. 
Dr.Maicna  Doda  has  taken  full  acoonnt  of  this  wealth  of  information,  and  has 
givBH  a  vivid  and  brilliant  akstch  of  the  career  of  Qaatama,  and  of  tbe  nature 
of  hia  olaims  ;  has  disouasad  the  meaning  of  Nirvana,  even  the  latest  expoaitioDi 
and  ahown  thatUie  philosophy  of  Bnddhismbas  tailed  to  solve  its  own  problema, 
and  haa  deterioiated  into  a  virtual  polytheism,  with  an  annihilated  human  being 
M  the  blank  OMttie  of  all  things.  The  two  lectures  on  Mohammed  strike  na 
aa  being;  still  more  valoable,  and  we  know  not  where  to  point  to  a  more  enlightened 
and  comprehensive  sketch,  not  only  of  tha  career  of  the  Fropbet,  bat  of  his  doc- 
farine  and  legislation.  Tbe  lioentiousocsa  involved  in  tbe  permission  of  polygamy, 
(UToice,  and  slavery,  is  carefully  explained  and  somewhat  balanced  by  other  ten- 
deooiea,  and  one  antbor  is  &ir  and  discriainatiog  in  his  representation  of  the 
■erricea  rondeied  by  lalam  to  literature  and  Science  ;  but  as  a  religion,  a  code 
of  laws,  a  meaaa  of  redemption  from  sin.  It  is  exhibited  in  its  weaknetSk  pre- 
aninoDtly  in  the  contnat  between  the  character  of  the  Fropbet  and  that  of  the 
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Chritt.  In  the  dodog  leclore  "  The  Perfect  Beliglon  "  ii  diown  U)  itmn  Hat 
title  fiom  the  repreientklion  it  girea  ol  Ood,  and  from  iti  offering  the  tne  wtfU 
at  a  Divine  revelktioD;  This  is  putlj  buad  npon  the  pontion  thftt  tbe  idok  d[ 
incanwtdon  aroee  ipontuieonaly,  fnllj  formed  and  derelaped  in  the  mind  of  SemltM, 
ft  nee  to  which  thii  Ter}r  ides  of  incunation  wai  alien,  if  not  a'bh<nnnt.  ^leidotF, 
aooordingto  oar  anthor,  it  mnit  have  bean  tereftled.  We  an  not  prepared  to  lecept 
thi*  argmnsnt.  There  appean  to  ni  to  be  more  evidenca  than  hs  allovt  o(  the 
onion  betveen  the  Divine  and  human  in  Ihs  Hebrew,  and  even  Samite  faith,  and 
to  be  leu  gDlt  and  obaam  between  the  two,  than  Dr.  Dod'a  theory  demtndi. 
Again,  the  Arjan,  Perdao,  Egyptian  and  Hellenic  iofloMiOM  to  whieh  Hatee* 
Semltiim  wai  espoeed  before  the  advent  of  Ohriit  wonid  undermine  the  kifid  ol 
myiterjr  in  the  origination  of  the  idea  of  inoamation  to  which  Dr.  Dod'a  appeak 
ai  to  a  prima  proof  of  Dlrine  reTelatlon.  There  are  many  other  mm 
poworfol  argnmenta  than  thir,  and  the  volsma  ii  one  of  great  inlnta^  aloqasiM 
and  Talne. 

Tie  Symbolic  Parables  of  the  Church,  the  World,  and  theAntuhrvi; 
itinff  tltt  Siparatt  Frtdietimu  of  tht  ApcMitptt,  titBti  in  ilkftr  BtUtinu  U  tL 
Ottural  Trvthi  of  Scr^lurt.    (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

The  Key»  of  the  Apocalypse,  considered  in  a  Discourse  between  Master 
end  Sehelar,  M  th4  Rn4laUon  ef  Si.  John.  By  F.  H.  Mokoan,  H.&,  Hectored 
Oniiborongb.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

Among  the  nnmetooi  attempta  to  interpnt  the  Apocalypie,  it  ia  reCrcahing  t« 
find  aomevritera  who  have  the  conrage  to  repudiate  the  "  year-day  theory,"  andiha 
hiatorio  forecaata  that  have  been  the  faihion  in  lo  many  divergent  aectioni  ot  Iba 
Chnroh.  The  bonndleaa  and  hopeleaa  nncertaintiea  of  theae  methoda  have  mabU 
inteipieters  of  every  clan  to  flod  their  awn  "pet  avenion  "  foretold  and  jadged 
"before  the  time,"  and  to  make  every  generation  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and ta 
prove  incontrovartibly,  by  algebra  and  grace  combined,  that  the  political  Wl^wi'r 
ot  the  writer  waa  toreebadowed  in  the  nnmber  of  the  Beut.  The  modem  ■*  csitiia] 
■chool  "  ia  aa  narrow  and  forced  in  ita  intarpretatioo  aa  the  moat  iopaMionad  v*ti- 
cinator  of  the  "  Frophetioal  Bociety."  M.  Benan  can  eee  in  the  Apooalypee  a  pc4itiD*l 
manifeeto  ot  the  Early  Church  agunet  it*  persecatora,  with  a  atrong  anti-nnliaa 
animna  and  a  load  Jndseo-OhriBtian  haUelnjah.  The  writera  before  ua  have  goaa 
on  a  better  trade,  and  their  principle,  though  far  from  identical,  are  aenaiUe,  and 
tbey  point  in  the  right  direction.  The  anonymona  work  before  ni  ahov*  that  tha 
iymboliam  of  the  Book  correepondB  with  the  aymbolio  oharacter  of  all  parablea,  aal 
that  the  imagery  i*  no  more  to  be  tied  down  to  one  aeiiea  of  biatoric  evenli  thai 
the  imsgety  ot  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  or  ot  tbe  Tarea  of  the  field  mait  lis 
•0  limited.  The  three  great  lines  of  aymbolic  repreaentatfon,  "  the  sola,"  the 
"  tmmpeta,"Bnd  the  "  vials,"  may  repraaent  principles  and  methoda  of  Divine  opts*- 
tion  to  the  end  of  time.  One  aeal  illuitrating  the  hiatorj  of  the  CXureh,  nnder  all  iti 
"  peraeontiona,"  from  Rome,  and  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria,  to  Hadagaacar ;  antOw 
aeal  the  "famine  of  the  word,"  nnder  all  similar  jiapemationa,  and  so  on  through  the 
leala.  The  "tnmpeta"  may  ezponnd  the  providence  of  Ood  in  ita  age-longDnivecMl 
handling  of  the  irarld;  and  the  "viala  "  exprsaa  Ood'a  treatment  of  anti-Chiiatiaa 
error  in  all  It*  forma.  In  the  "  Keys  of  tbe  Apocalypse  "  Hr.  Uorgan  indicttaa 
almllar  princd^  as  lying  at  the  heart  of  hi*  inqniry,  but  he  gets  into  fteationi  and 
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ubilnrf  inUrpnUtiou,  1)7  taming  "daji"  ioto  "montlu"and  "moiitb*"  into 
"  jeM«,"  mdrieeviri4,ont]a.wot"p«naut%Uoa"  quite  lieyo&d  ua.  The  writer  Bud* 
UM  "kvj"  toereij  irmbol  witbin  the  compus  o(  the  Apocalypte  itaelt,  mnd  he 
.  thm  hunpen  hii  method  and  limits  the  applioahilit;  of  the  Vigioiu,  The  (inthot 
□t  the  fonoer  treatise  findi  the  "key,"  u  JtloiM  StoArt  did  before  him,  in  Eebr«ir 
Utentore  gsnonllr.  "We  have  hetm  impresied  by  the  taodeaty,  good  veiue,  and 
soggasUTeneM  of  both  thaie  workt. 

P.  P.  Blias  .-  hia  Life  and  Li/e-trork.  Edited  by  Major  Wkittlb 
and  Rer.  W.  Oubbt.  Intzodnction  bj  D,  Ii.  Hoodt.  (Morgan  and  Scott.) 
The  affecting  and  tragic  death  of  Ur.  F.  P.  Bliw  hag  impressed  an  eztiaoidinaijr 
emphuU  apon  hia  aimple,  holy,  naeful  raiaiicn.  He  asaiated  lo  confer  apon  tlie 
recent  rsiiTal  of  evangelio  faith  and  zeal  which  haa  qnioiiened  tiro  hemlBpheree,  one 
of  ita  moat  remaTkaUe  and  rememberahle  featiuii.  He  poared  forth  a  glorioni  tide  of 
artlcaicong.  He"aang  praiiea  to  Gkid."  He  sang  before  countloaa  thoalandB  the 
menage  of  Divine  love.  He  fashioned  the  ringing  chonu  and  the  lilting  mslodj, 
which  tonohed  tha  henita  of  milliona,  and  conaecratcd  patnotic  enthnsiaam,  nilitarj 
pride,  domeatiQ  aenaibility,  and  common  iutincta  to  the  aorvice  of  the  Chiist  whom  he 
ratirifmnt"';-  loved.  The  Toiume  before  na  relat«a  the  principal  event*  of  the  lite 
of  Mr.  Bliaa,  and  doiciibea  the  occaaioDS  which  led  to  the  compoaition  of  the  well- 
ksom  hymna,  "Let  the  Lower  Lights  be  Boming,"  "Hold  the  Fort,"  "Mora  to 
FoDow,"  etc,  etc.  The  biography  which  Major  Whittle  put  l<^ther  for  the 
American  preaa  hai  been  re-written  by  the  Hev.  William  Quest,  who  haa  interspersed 
hia  narrative  with  many  naeful  comments.  Mr.  Quest  does  not  claim  for  Bliss  the 
crodit  of  lofty  genins  or  great  poetry,  but  j  uatly  demands  some  oonsideradon  for  a 
life-work  upon  which  the  seal  of  almost  universal  sympathy  ha*  been  set  Some 
aoecuRes,  and  oartaia  populuitiee  and  widely  apread  recognition  baffle  all  explanation. 
Neither  goodnet*  nor  greatness,  nor  wisdom,  nor  power  aaem  aofficicntly  oonapi- 
oooRB  lo  aoconnt  for  the  fact.  Bnt  to  hear  Bliaa's  "  Hold  the  Fort  "  song  by  ten 
Uionsand  nncea  waa  to  confesa  tha  preaence  of  a  force  before  which  what  people 
cftU  "  learning,"  "  poetry,"  "  art,"  "  genini,"  bow  the  knee.  The  moral  beantf  and 
arangdical  farrour  of  this  aimple-nunded  man  giro  apedalintereat  to  the  record  of  hia 
life.  He  waa  of  lowly  origin,  he  nevw  rose  in  society  to  a  hi(rber  position  than  that 
of  «  hnmble  mnaic-maater,  nor  ecoleBiaBtiaall]r  did  he  diaohargs  a  loftier  tnnction 
than  that  of  ehoir-leoder  in  a  Congregational  church  ;  but  the  use  Ood  mads  of  hia 
powen,  and  the  appalling  manner  of  hia  death  in  the  deatruction  of  the  Faoiflc 
Bxprass  train  at  Aihkabula,  Ohio,  have  giren  him  a  plaoe  In  the  memoriea  of  two 
nations  We  heartily  tliank  Hr.  Ooest  for  hia  Ubonr  of  lore,  and  hope  that  the 
dronlation  of  the  book  will  provide  ample  meaoa  fbr  the  aupport  of  the  erangeliat's 
i«plxaii  ohildren. 

Bmtitmufar  Dark  Dayi.  (Beligious  Tract  Society.)  This  amsU  book  consist*  ot 
thirty-one  hymna,  moat  of  them  well-known.  We  hope  that  a  whole  month  of  dark 
day*  ia  not  vary  common ;  and  w*  do  not  olearly  see  how  they  can  be  "  dark  daya ' ' 
if  annbeam*  *hine  upon  them.  Thia  mnltiplioation  of  ntperfloona  catch-penny  book* 
ia  an  evil  against  which  honest  orilioiam  should  protest. — Hymnt  on  IhtFtrtM,  Ogu», 
and  Work  of  Ciritl.  By  Samnel  Dnnn.  (London  i  W.  H.  Gneat.)  Dootrioally,  theee 
hymna  may  be  considered  onexoaptionable.  They  are,  like  the  great  mass  of  sndi 
things,  tolerable  rhymes ;  bnt  wo«f  ally  lacking  io  tha  trUB  poetic  ring.  It  is  eaay*  to 
■faring  together  rhyming  veraea,  but  surely  there  should  be  spirit,  power,  and  musio 
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in  Um  tmt  words  with  irtjIAVs  pnu»o  onr  Lorf  ind  Savionr  for  MdeBplto.- 
Ztolint ;  or,  Capturtd  and  Saeutd.  By  Emil;  Gncs  Hudiog.  (John  F.  tt»v, 
Patemoitw  Bow.)  A  (toi;  duoribing  the  life  for  three  mooth*  uung  Iniub  tf 
a  little  girl  who  hid  OxKjeA  trom  hn-  home  in  Italy,  and  her  rMone  by  harMl&f 
father,  who  had  himgelf  been  for  aeTeral  yem  a  priaonsr  in  lodta,  tat  had  bM 
opportunely  Bbipwreoked  on  Oie  neighbonring  ooart.  Everybody  U  gooi  ■* 
QDMlflBh,  Inolnding  even  most  of  the  brigands.  Them  Is,  how«T«r,  mote  -nMj 
of  iniddmt  than  of  oharaoter ;  bat  the  style  is  simple  and  the  story  intereitiag.- 
Clam  Maiptard ;  or,  TU  Trot  and  lit  FaUt.  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  W.  H.  Q.  Kn(- 
stoD.  (Hodder  ind  Stonghlon.)  "Thetme"  iihsre  exemplifledhy  tbo«rt«»* 
Biokewtath's  Prayera  and  M«d  Canon  Ryle'a  TrooU ;  and  "  Ihe  lalao  "  by  ttie  w<sk- 
eat  of  Eitnaliatio  *ohoolmi«treisoa  and  dergymen.  The  ftory  ia  woven  toond  ttuM 
ideas.  Clam  Maynard  ftnd  a  yonng  girl  friend  are  decoyed,  one  into  a  Sistarixwl 
and  another  into  a  Bitnalistia  Boarding  Sohool.  One  Is  leparatod  by  nnfair  laesiit 
from  her  Proteetant  lover,  the  other  isKllod  by  fasting.  There  are  ieaMtioaalKMKi 
enough  to  snpply  a  three-volume  novel,  bnt  the  style  ia  poor,  and  thoogh  there  ni*j 
be  Bitnalisti  who  have  done  and  said  all  the  foolish  and  wioked  things  hm 
related,  yet,  mile«  there  ate  some  endowed  with  more  wisdom  and  GhtifUanitytlun 
these  spedmeni,  the  party  ii  not  a  power  to  be  d»aded,  but  a  folly  to  be  dMpM- 
6uah  csviDatnrea  are  more  likely  to  do  barm  to  the  readers  than  to  the  eoeleslssWwl 
party  whose  proeeedinga  are  osnaored. 


PROFESSOR  THOLUCK. 

Ov  the  10th  of  Ust  month  this  noble  champion  of  Chrirtian  trath  paawd  into  Ul 
rest,  after  two  years  of  mnoh  weakness  and  inffering.  When  fint  he  aidcmd  19M 
the  oonfliot  against  Bationaliam  as  one  of  the  profiMson  at  Halle,  Us  nams  tad 
□haractra  were  treated  with  soom ;  bat  when  hia  mortal  remains  wen  bona 
to  the  giBTB,  the  whole  town  turned  oat  to  do  hononr  to  hia  manory.  In  the 
cemetery  the  Conrt  preacher,  D.  Kijyel,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  lAwUnti 
rtfored  to  the  fact  that  just  150  yean  ago  August  Hermann  Franoke  had  bs«i 
bniiad  in  the  same  plaoe,  and  he  spoke  from  the  same  text  as  had  hem  mpwiiidH 
on  that  oooamon — Luke  zir.  22  1  "  Lord,  it  ia  dona  as  Thoa  halt  eonuiaadad,  and 
yet  there  ia  room." 

Tholuok  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  Haroh,  1799,  at  Breilan.  For  ■  abort  pwfod  be 
helped  his  tathce  in  his  businsss  as  s  goldsmith,  and  then  rstnmed  to  the  gjam- 
siom.  Vtiaa  there  be  went  to  Berlin  to  study  Oriental  languages  and  litasatars, 
and  hsie  it  was  that  after  a  long  straggle  he  was  led  to  darotB  himaalf  to  Ohiiit, 
thnmgh  the  instrumentality  of  Oottwitz,  ooe  of  the  few  eonfiwsots  of  Ohrist  at  thai 
time  to  be  found  in  Beriin.  His  studies  over,  he  remained  in  the  Pmssian  eqital 
DettitI,  or  temporary  leoturer ;  was  then  appointed  ambawidorial chaplain  in  B<m«; 
and  evsntnally  settled  down  in  Halle,  ai  professor  at  the  Univeraity,  where  Ihe 
remainder  of  his  life  wu  to  be  spent.  Thoogh  of  a  frail  ooastitntion,  hii  aotivity  was 
iuNOsant  np  to  mthin  two  ysars  of  his  death.  By  his  writtngs  he  irill  losig  oo^ions 
to  butruct  and  edify  the  Ohorch  of  Chriit.  His  practical  commentary  oa  the  nabss, 
Ms  "  Hour*  of  MediUtioa  "  fSlundm  itr  Aniaeht),  togatiMr  with  Om  «  Q 
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yoo  of  the  Doabter  "  (  ffVi**  dei  ZatiJUri),  which  hM  bMQ  tnuulited  into  Engliili, 
Datd,  ud  Bwadiih,  will  ipwk  to  all,  both  Isuned  and  nnlewnsd ;  iriuls  liii 
MDtiflo  MstDMntuiM  on  ruiona  booki  of  the  New  Tartwnent,  hi«  •' Hirtory  of 
B«honiluiii,"  and  other  writhigt,  will  Brer  be  prized  by  the  deroat  itndent.  Fifty 
7w*of  theologlmlandpnrfMnTial  ftotiTity,  an  earneit  ud  steediut  adherence  to 
tti  giud  tnrthi  of  BTMgelioal  Chrirtianity  in  the  ptCMnae  of  inoh  foee  u  PaolM, 
^ne^indBaiir.tbepwnltBorBaoheoMwrwhoihalltellP  Thiifiwt, however, ii the 
MtpiMtf  ofhiinielnlseN— "tfaoiuandB  otyoongmeii  were,  throng  the  tender- 
DM,  depth,  and  powBT  of  hii  ■piritnal  gifts,  brought  to  the  Bmour."  He  mu  k 
*aB  ptrioT,  a*  Will  a«  an  able  piofeMOt,  to  the  mnltitndM  of  disoipUe  who  flocked 
unrndhii  chair.  To  PnrfiseKir  Tholnok,  the  Fatherland  £•.  throogh  God,  iodebted 
for  mneh  of  the  anngeHoal  theology  now  preached  from  ita  pulpita,  and  for  much 
olQie  reUgiinulitb  now  animating  mfuiy  of  its  children.— Sa^fuA  raltptadtnl. 
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BnooK  CoLiAja. — June  11  and  1>; 
Tho  Beport  ihowed  the  deepintereit 
ttkftn  ia  the  oollage  by  the  rtate  of  the 
ntiKtiptioii-liit  and  the  nnmennu 
^pliMioiu  for  admitdon,  Eleren 
cwdidatei  have  been  aooepted  on  pro- 
XtHaa.  Eight  brelhranreodTed  honour. 
•Ue  leetiiDoniali  on  leaving  ooUege  for 
■"oirieiial  labonn.  Soholatdiipa  and 
ItiM  ware  kIki  diiteibated. 

BoTuUAM  Cou.Bai. — June  28  : 
Ik  chair  wai  ooea^sd^J.  Yatea,Eiq., 
It.  Dr.  Falding,  Theological  Fiofweor, 
'Spotted  eatia&otwily  reipeoting  the 
Alinai  and  their  ctudiae.  Ber.  0.  C. 
"^  i*  now  FrofeMor  of  Hebrew 
UKl  Biblical  OntlciBn  and  Ezegena, 
ud  Ber.  P.  O.  Barker,  U.A.,  de- 
T^tM  hinatlf  otiieAjr  to  mltJeotB  need> 
hd  tor  graduating  in  Unioa  Unirer. 


Uie  ONtiDg  to  appeal!  fi>r  liquidating 
Uw  debt  of  £fi,000  (m  (he  new  Oollege. 

Snnta  HiuCoLuon.— JunelB;  8. 
Kekewon,  Eeq.,  Mayor  of  Wolvar- 
^imjiton,  in  the  ohair.  Eleven  new 
itnitoit  had  been  admitted  during  the 
fMr,  and  ottiert  are  applying  for 
"iMMioiL  An  interetting  diacnnion 
*'<>•>  mpeoting  the  federation  of  ovr 
CoUqw,  by  which  greater  advantagee, 
«  nu  alleged,  would  be  aeonnd  by  the 


student*,  and  at  a  leci  ooet  than  £350 
[the  areiags  expenee)  for  each  atadent 
on  the  present  lyitemi.  A  joint  board 
for  annnal  examinatian  and  for  oonfer- 
ring  theological  diatinotioaa  was  ang- 
geited. 

NoTTOfaHAif  iHSTmm.— June  21, 33: 
Intetstlng  o(»iferencei  wan  held  :  one 
on  the  mbJBot  of  increaaing  the  nninbei 
of  itudenti,  of  angmsnting  the  funda 
£1,000  per  anntun,  and  of  exlondi&g 
the  tern  of  etndy  to  four  ysaia;  the 
other  on  "SacriSoe  and  Atonement," 
inbf>dao«d  by  Bsv.  E.  Batchelor ;  on 
"The  Belatioiu  of  the  PoUticaland 
EcdeeiaatioalFowetsiaModeraEurope,'' 
on  "  The  Varied  Theoriea  of  Future 
PaniBhinent,"by.Bev.  O.Olemanoe.B.A. 

Ajudali  OoLhMOB. — June  30 :  The 
new  ooUege  waeopeaed,  the  anniveiaary 
oelebiated,  and  ithe  new  Prinoipal,  the 
Be*.  A.  H.  Faiibarn,  inrtallad.  B. 
Yatea,  Eaq-,  prandsd.  Bev.  S.  Dyeon 
read  the  Beport.  The  Prinoipal  dalivend 
an  inangaral  addreee,  and  the  now 
Tensrahle  Jamea  Panooi,  the  oldeat 
liTing  miniater  educated  in  the  original 
college,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
The  non-rendentiBl  ayitem  ia  now 
adopted,  A  public  meeting  wu  hold  in 
the  evening,  under  the  preaidency  of  Ur. 
Aldennan  Iaw,  of  Bradford. 
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Nev  Coluob. — Jane  29:  He  Ber. 
Dr.  W.  PnUbid  addi«N«d  the  itodente. 
J.  BuiftD,  E^.,  U.F.,  prended.  The 
Bepoit  wae  raad  by  BeT-  W.  Fftirer, 
IiL.B.,  which  ibowed  Uutt  SI  atndenU 
had  been  in  the  OoUege  dnring  the 
jtai.  Twelve  had  obUined  tettle- 
nenta.  A  cloeer  iJEeitf  ii  to  be 
nialiiUined  betmen  New  OoIIeee  and 
the  Bagant'B  Park  College.  Ber. 
Dr.  Angiu  ia  to  be  Profeawir  of  TingH'*" 
LttentoTB  at  the  New  College,  and  >ome 
itadenta  ue  to  take  part  of  their  Arte 
coone  at  RagMit'i  Park.  Berenl 
•ohoUnhipa  and  priaea  were  awarded 
to  foooeMfbl  Okndidatea. 

HicxMBT  Cau.>aa.— Jnne  3P:  At 
Weigh  Honae  Ohapal;  Henry  Wright, 
Eeq.,  J.F.,  pnaided.  Hr.  ParUni,  who 
obtained  the  chief  Homea'  priie,  read 
hii  easay  oa  "Immortality."  Ber. 
John  Knnn  raad  the  Beport,  which 
notifled  ionie  ohangaa  in  the  tatorial 
depaitoient.  Ber.  B.  H'All,  while 
retaining  ofBoe  a*  Fiindpal  and  Theolo- 
gical FrotDMor,  rengni  reaidentdiip, 
whic&Rer.  0.  L.Tnmer,  HjL.,CUa(ical 
Tntoi,  ooonpiea  in  hii  pUoe,  and  Hr.  O. 
Ohrlttie,  U.A,  late  aaaiitant-tatw  for 
fl*a  yean  at  Chediiint  College,  ia  ap' 
pointed  intor  in  Hathqpntica  and  other 
prepaiatory  atodiea.  Th»  term  for 
■ttid«ila  ia  eztvidad  to  Htb  yiaie. 

LAMOUKIKJ    IVDIPBNDHIfT   OoLLXOB. 

—June  27th:  Bev  J.  Hodgton,  H.  A.,  pre- 
■ided.  The  Beporti  of  theExuiineri 
ware  nad.  Two  ioholanhipe  had  bean 
obtained.  Nine  pnna  wan  diifaribated. 
Votea  of  oonfidenoa  in  the  Mneipal 
and  Uie  tntonware  nnaminoody  paMad. 


Bev.  Dr.  Allonwaa  tohaveaddnwdth* 
itndenta,    bat     waa    nnsTtridably  pa- 

CHiiRtniT  CoLLBOi.— June,  IS :  Ber, 
F.  Sedan,  preacher;  the  Bad  et 
Chicheater,  cbaimao.  The  Bepert  na 
read  by  Bev.  Dr.  Baynolda.  In 
■tndenta  had  takan  B.A.  digrae.  Kn 
were  about  to  enter  on  miiuetmal  dnliM- 
BeT.Dr.ETanaBndHr.a.Chriitie,UX, 
have  reogned  their  profeaaonhipa.  Bar. 
VanghanPryoe,  LL.B.,  iaafipnatedPn- 
faMor  of  Logic  and  Fhiloeophy,  and  Ki. 
Owen  O.  Whitehonae,  H. A,  of  CUaaka, 
Hebrew,  and  Gkrman.  Hr.  H.  WiUi, 
B.A.,  to  be  a  leddeot  and  aiuibit 
tutor  having  charge  of  prohatiMiaiy  ui 


BunoL  iMtnTDTB. — June  >Bth :  Hr. 
P.   LeQroa,  of  Frome,    premdcd.    The 

The  eiaminationi  had  proved  atiubf 
tory.  Biz  atodenta  had  obtuoed  piini— 
(me  had  obtained  two,  and  another  Jmi. 
The  demand  for  the  atDdents'  MrrioM 
Waaconatant.  Eight  hundred  and  aigh^- 
five  Sunday  eerrioea  had  been  oon^eted 
by  Qian  daring  the  eeadan, 

WaamtH  CoLLioa,  Pi.tkoiit>.--Jii1| 
3nd:  A.  Hsbbaid,  Eaq.,  prwidel  Bar.  C 
Wilaan,H.A.,  leadtheBepoii  Ber.J. 
a.  BogerB,BA.,  addreaeed  lhe«tDd«rti 
and  peached  the  Anmal  Sameo.  Ihi 
Booker  Sdkidanhip  waa  awariad  to  Hi. 
F.J.Smith.  TwDitDdenlahadmigMd 
throng  ttOan  of  healfli,  and  MranI 


Itcini  td  9m  ft^sn^cs. 


HINISTEBIAL^  CHANGES. 

BST.  Mn.  Hwm,  of  Cheahnnt  Col- 
lege, hai  accepted  an  imitation  to  the 
paatccata  at  Baabuy. 

Bar.  J.  E.  DoMon  has  raalgned  hi* 
ohntdi  at  OainaberoBgh 


Bit.  8.  SLOooxn,  of  Paik  Cmcast 
Chapal,  Clapham,  haa  aooepled  a  caU  lo 
8L  Albana. 

Bar.  HowHJ,  Di.Ti>a,  of  Vigan,  i* 
ramoTing  to  Koant  Zion  CbvA, 
TntijM-w. 
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Bit.  Juat  0.  Biim,  of  the  Notting- 
luB   Iiutitiil«,   will   Mttle   kt   Long 

8titit<m,  Notfiilk. 

Sit.  J.  E.  Qamrrraa,  of  Voohrhiw, 
tu  TtcdTad  in  inTiUtJon  to  the 
EngM  Qinrcli,  BUenavoti,  Monmonth- 

BiT,  W,  lawMH  BaawM,  M.A., 
prwchtd  hii  fanwell  Mniun  at  Totter- 
idg<^  sn  J11I7  l«t,aft«r  apMtoKteof  21 

JMtl- 

Bit.  F.  Bonn,  kta  o(  NotUaghwa, 
^  icceptad  ft  ctll  to  Irring  Stieet 
Chndi,  DumfriM. 

BcT.  W.  Hati,  U.A.,  ii  iMving 
Soethiruk  to  beeonie  putor  of  the 
church  it  OrftnUiAm. 

Bit.  JiuB  Eelii,  ot  the  Nerr 
Tibenuole,  Old  Street,  London,  hu 
mlgned  hu  oharge. 

OEDINATION& 

Bit.  W.  Qx'vdb  Tabbottok  ini 
oiduDtd  at  Fakenhftm,  Norfolk,  June 
It  HiBfkthar,  theBev.W.  Tubotton, 
opened  the  aerrlae ;  the  Bsti  Or.  h. 
TiinuT,H^,  ipoka  on  Oongrogfttioiitd 
pnodplee;  the  Her.  John  Nnnn  offered 
pnytT,  Mkd  the  Eev.  Q.  L.  Bfttrett,  B,  A. , 
giTB  the  charge.  The  ehnioh  tud  oon- 
gngitioD  were  BddtaHed  in  the  evening 
ij  Uu  BsT.  W.  Tritton. 

Bit.  W.  Ebbi,  of  New  Oolite,  iru 
nduMd  Kt  WMt  LnlwoTth,  on  July 
ith.  The  HeTi.  W.  Lewii,  T.  Nesre, 
B.  Bolton,  B.  Qruy,  &  Newth,  D.D., 
W.  DnalMm,  and  Joihiu  Harrison 
took  put  in  the  ierriof. 

Bit.  B.  v.  Bibs,  of  Framptun  Cot- 
trell,  and  the  Bbv.  3.  Williama,  of  Fol- 

TbiUi 


Seld,  vare  both  ordained  at  a  wrrioe 
held  on  Jolf  3rd,  at  Falfleld.  The  Ber. 
Dr.  Horton  Brown  gave  the  introdnctor; 
diioonne,  the  Ber.  J.  P.  Allen,  M.A.., 
Uhed  the  qneetioni,  the  Ber.  J.  Uoiiia 
offered  the  ordination  ptajar,  and  the 
Ber.  B.  J.  Fartland  gare  the  charge. 

NEW  CHAPBLS,  CHUROHES,   Ac. 

Tub  new  ehapsi  and  ipaciani  lehaol- 
rooma  at  Oanterbory  were  opened  on 
Jane  istli,  by  Mrmona  from  the  Ber. 
Kewnum  Hall,  LZf.B. 

A  xaw  ohapel  wai  dedicated  at 
OhDToh,  near  Aoarington,  on  June  IStb. 
The  Bert.  J.  A.  Haefkdjren,  U.A,  J. 
M'Dongall,  R.  M.  Daviei,  Profeuor 
Soott,  LL.B,,  and  W.  Karibot  (pastor), 
took  part  in  the  eerrioe. 

ArovariMB  Chuboh,  Fiiar  Street, 
Beading,  built  for  the  omgregation 
nnder  tha  oare  of  the  Bev,  J.  F.  B. 
Unling,  wai  opened  on  June  27th,  hf 
the  Her.  Dr.  Stoaghton.  Tha  bnHding 
ia  in  the  Barlj  Engliih  itjle,  and  bat 
coat  £3,0D0. 

A  NBW  obivel  waa  opMwd  at  Ellongli- 
ton,  YotkahiM,  on  Jnoe  SSlh.  Th« 
Mrmon  waa  [veaohed  hj  tha  Bev.  B. 
Balgamie.  It  wHI  leat  SOD  people,  and 
has  coat  £1,600. 

DEATHS. 

Bbt.  D.  "t.  OAaNBoir  died  at  Dnt' 
ten,  near  Iioogtidge,  Hay  28th,  aged  7S. 

Bar.  JoKK  OsirrrrB,  of  Buokla;, 
Flintshire,  baa  bean  called  to  hia  raat  in 
his  77th  year. 

Bit.  Joan  Bbblit,  formerlj  of 
BrauatoD,  died  at  Ilfracomb^  in  the 
SOth  jaar  of  hia  age. 


Tbi  Uanagera  aehoowledge  with  thanks  the  fallowing  Saeiaiaental  CoUactiMU 
mudoftheWidowa'Fiuid:— KenaiDgtOD.bTMr.  A.  Shmheard,  £10 ;  Higbgat«,br 
Ur.  J.  Clarke,  £7  Us.  2d. ;  Leeds,  by  Hr.  B.  Shspley,  £1  7b.  Od. ;  Coldieiter,  by 
Bi.  J.  Kent,  £S ;  Wellingboronsh,  byN.  P.  Shannan,  £3  8a.  U. ;  Bamitaple,  by 
Bbt.  J,  Batty,  £3 ;  Linodn,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Clarkaoa,  £8 ;  Newmartot,  by  Her.  Cf. 
Arary,  £2 ;  Bungay,  iy  BeT.  S.  N.  Dobion,  £3 ;  Vlnohaatar,  by  Bev.  J.  H. 
Vilenbne,  £1  ISa.  ed. ;  FalmoTttb,  by  Rst.  0.  K.  Gardner,  £1  10a.  Od. ;  Farerahan, 
by  Ber.  W.  H.  Hilla,  £1  10a.  Od. ;  Rinfrirood,  by  Hr.  F.  Veal.  £1  lOa^  Od. ;  Athsar< 
rtaDa,b7BOT.W.ShMTyn,  £1  ea.Od.;  Windsor,  by  Hr.  T.  Ora,£t  6a.  Od.  ;  Faa- 
Torth,  by  Hr.  Oomoton,  £1  I*.  Od. ;  Seaton,  1^  BeT.  W.  Phillipa,  £1  li.  Od. ; 
Oakhan,  try  Mr,  0.  Boyce,  £1 ;  Bedditoh,  by  Bar.  a.  Shaw,  14b.  M.  ;  Sntton  Tal- 
Uaoa,  1^  Bar.  3:  Birdsoye,  10a. ;  StookWidge  by  Bar,  D.  Walters,  lOa.  , 


HEKTIirO  OF   MAKA0BB8. 


JUf 

Tub  HaU-jMil^  MMtisg  of  the  Hinagen  af  Tarn  Etamselicu.  Kauski  wi*Ui 
■t  Ihs  OaUdhiU  OoBw  Hoom,  Omham  Btntt,  on  TtuadBf,  July  lOth. 

The  Ber.  J,  Tinej,  tha  Tmnnr,  proddad.  Fiajer  wu  offond  V  th*  B«.  Dr. 
Young,  after  wliiolt  Uie  luiul  bnriiiMa  wu  tmuaoted. 

ne  AppliMtion  Papera  for  raoeved  graata  wen  exainiaedt  and  tfaa  foOonf 
table  Aowi  the  nnmber  of  each  widow  on  tha  lut  of  granteaa,  aa  entBal  in  Uh 
TteaiQiet'i  book,  with  the  age  and  the  gam  roted. 


No. 
22  .. 


.  76  . 


Amonnt. 
£8 


211  . 


..  H 


The  Beontaiy  reportai  the  deoaan  of  fonr  widowi,  and  iMtd  lattan  btm  tW 
tnrrlnng  membeia  of  thair  familica,  (tating  the  benefit  the  gnata  had  aflMed  lb 
ndpMOb  for  many  jeon.    Cheqnei  were  Totad  to  maet  fboenl  expesKt  wkot 


The  Traaiurer  laported  tha  gnti^ing  amount  of  Baotamantal  Collaotioni  tlnti; 
taoelTed  in  ud  of  the  Magaaiae  Funk,  in  n^onae  to  tha  appeal  noeotl;  iamd,  ut 
the  liope  wae  eiptwiad  that  thU  ionne  of  inoome  mi|M  be  eaudt^J 
augmented. 

Tery  deoidad  pleaaora  was  eviooed  at  the  admiiable  and  dIUant  wa^  la  '^ 
Dr.  Haynolda,  the  new  editor,  waa  diacharging  hii  dnUea. 

nta  importance  of  nutaining  the  MagaaiDe,  and  of  iiiiiif  aliif  ita  dicolMicia,  n* 
•faoagly  mgtd  by  the  Bare.  J.  0.  HaiiiMn,I)r.  Arding,  Dr.  KeanadyandcttOT, 
not  oaly  foiiU  intiindo  eicellencg^  bnt  on  aooannt  of  thabananleatol^lD*^ 
Mie  pnfiU  era  devoted.  I,  V.  U 

Dcinz.SDvGOOQlC 
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Br  THE  Bsr.  Obiffitb  Jobit,  op  Hi,i(Kow. 

SI-CHUAN  is  the  lai^eat  and,  in  some  reepects,  the  finest,  prorince  ia 
the  empire.  It  ia  rich  in  mineral  prodnctiona  of  almost  every  kind : 
Si^i  Bilk,  tea,  medicinal  plants,  insect-wax,  and  opinm,  are  among  tho 
articles  of  exportation ;  its  trade  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  Ths 
Mil  of  the  provinoe  is  extremely  fertile,  and  its  scenery  wonderfnlly  varieA 
^d  grand.  The  population,  though  not  as  large  as  aome  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, is  probably  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions.  The  people  an 
more  robost  and  masonllne  than  those  of  this  province,  and  their  carriaga 
u>  mora  grave  and  dignified.  When  travelling  through  the  provinoe,  aomo 
7^U8  since,  it  was  my  impression  tliat  the  Si-Chnanitea  wore  superior  in 
luay  reepects  to  any  other  Chinese  I  had  seen.  The  testimony  l»)me  ts 
them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  coFresponds  exactly  with  my  owa 
impression.  Roman  Catholicism  has  been  more  successful  in  Si>Chuaa 
tfaan  in  any  other  part  of  China.  Hue,  writing  of  the  religioua  conditioa 
oT  the  province  more  than  twenty  years  unce,  speaks  thus : — "  Si-Chuao, 
^  moat  remarkable,  in  onr  opinion,  of  the  eighteen  provincea,  is  also  that 
in  which  Christianity  ia  most  flonriahing.  It  counts  nearly  one  hnndreS 
thooaand  Christians,  mostly  zealons  and  faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties.  The  Christiaii  community  of  Si-Chnan,  besides  being  the  moflt 
numennu  in  Chinay  preaents  aleo  aome  peculiar  features.  Everywhers 
«1ae  the  neophytes  in  town  and  country  have  been  mostly  recruited  frois 
^e  moat  indigent  oloaaes ;  but  it  haa  not  been  thus  in  Si-Chuui ;  foi; 
althoagh  the  propagation  of  the  bith  has  not  yet  reached  the  summit  of 
''^Bly,  the  greater  number  of  Christians  are  found  in  its  middle  ranks." 
^hii  represeatation  of  the  religions  oharaoter  and  social  standing  of  the 


Si-Chuaa  Christiana  is,  I  believe,  quite  correct.  I  found  them  ereiywhere, 
and  in  some  places  in  large  numbers.  Among  them  I  met  with  men  of 
wealth  and  reBpectability.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  three 
hondred  thousand  Roman  Gatholio  Christians  at  present  in  the  province. 
Compared  with  other  provinoes,  this  is  wonderful  progress ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  pn^reas  of  the  Christian  &ith,  in  its  hi|^ 
aod  purer  form,  would  be  Btill  more  rapid  and  signal  in  that  most  interest-' 
ing  part  of  this  great  empire. 

OPBinSG   HP  OP  THE  FbOVINOB. 

For  years  have  I  longed  to  see  Si-Chuan  oooupied  by  Protestant  mii- 
sionariee,  and  now  I  bless  Ood  that  I  have  been  spared  to  see  the  day  vhaa 
we  may  enter  in  and  take  posaeHsion  of  the  sama  The  Chefoo  ConventioD 
etlpnlatea  that  "England  ahall  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  an  officer  to  rewdeat 
Chung-King-fii,  in  8i-Cbuan,  to  examine  into  tlie  conditions  of  Britiib 
trade  there ;  but  before  steamers  run  up  to  Chung-EJng,  British  n 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  reside  there,  or  to  eBtabliafa  hoosea  < 
warehoosea  When  steamera  Bucoeed  in  miming  as  tar  as  Chang-Kin^ 
further  arrangements  are  to  be  made."  Mr,  Bases  is  tiie  officer  who  hn 
been  appointed  to  reside  at  Chung-EJng,  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  tint 
city.  Though  it  might  be  a  year  or  two  before  merohaata  are  able  to  run 
up  steamers  as  far  as  Chung-King,  and,  consequently,  allowed  to  nad> 
and  establish  houses  of  business  there,  the  port  may  be  regarded  as  opeo. 
I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  H.B.M.  conml  at  this  port ;  and,  fim 
what  he  has  told  me,  I  am  convinced  that  an  unmarried  miasionaiy  mi^ 
go  and  reside  there  at  once.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  a  nnnitd 
man  to  talie  his  fiunily  there  at  present ;  indeed,  it  might  be  yean  be&n 
it  woald  be  practicable  to  do  so. 

Cmiira-Enra 

Whilst  Chksg-iu  is  the  political  capital  of  Si-Cbuan,  Chung-King  is  iti 
oocmiercial  capital,  and  in  this  respect  stands  on  an  equally  with  tlie 
largest  and  most  influential  cities  of  the  empire.  It  is  in  the  west  ot  Chini 
what  Canton  is  in  the  south,  Shanghai  on  the  coast,  and  Hankow  in  the 
centre.  It  is  "situated  ata  point  on  the  greatest  highway  of  China,  vianot 
radiate  rivers  and  other  means  of  communication  towards  all  parts  ot  die 
country ;  it  eqjoys  an  enormous  amount  of  mercanti  e  hnsiiieBS.  Henot 
oonverge  all  the  produota  of  Si-Chuan,  to  be  distributed  in  variooi  direo- 
tiona;  and  through  it  must  pass  all  the  importa  to  siqiply  the  demsndx/ 
this  populous  province."    There  are  two  walled  oiiias — Ghnng-Ejng  »«' 
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Li-Min— one  Bituated  on  the  left,  and  the  other  on  the  right,  bank  of  the 
River  Ho-tow,  at  its  junction  with  tho  Yang-tsL  The  population  of  both 
oities  cannot  be  much  under  500,000.  Chung-King  ia  situated  on  high 
ground,  and  the  Bcenei;  all  ruund  is  extremely  picturesque. 

Rrom  this  point  the  miasionoiy  would  be  able  to  work  not  only  for 
the  Chinese  of  Si-Chunn,  Kwei-cheu,  and  Tun-nan,  but  also  for  the  Miau-tsi, 
or  the  abori^nca  of  China,  who  dwell  in  large  numbers  in  these  provincea. 
A  great  work  is  to  be  done  among  them,  and  I  tniflt  the  day  ia  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  see  missionaries  Bottled  down  in  their  midst 

I  need  aaj  nothing  more  in  order  to  preas  the  claims  of  Si-Chuan  on  the 
eerions  and  prayerful  atteution  of  the  Directors.  But  what  can  be  done  in 
the  circumatanceB  in  which  we  are  now  placed  1  My  aoheme  is  titia :  Let 
the  Directors  send  out  two  young  men  for  Chung-King ;  let  them  stay  at 
Hankow  for  six  montha  or  a  year,  ia  order  tliat  they  might  get  an  insight 
into  the  work  aa  it  is  carried  on  here,  aa  well  as  acquire  aome  kjiowledge  of 
the  language.  And  let  one  of  the  senior  missionaries  at  this  station  be 
requested  to  accompany  them  to  Si-^huan,  and  render  them  the  necessary 
lusistance  to  establish  tho  miaaiou.  The  men  must  be  wholly  devoted  to 
Ood,  and  prepared  to  make  real  sacrifice  in  connection  with  His  work. 
They  must  be  unnmrricd,  and  prepared  to  remain  so  for  years — for  the 
exigencies  of  the  work  may  require  it.  Being  unmarried,  they  would  live 
ia  native  houses,  and  thus  the  expenses  connected  with  the  mission  would 
not  be  very  great.  Their  schooling  at  Hankow  would  be  of  incalcnlable 
value  to  them. 

Such  is  my  scheme.  It  ia  very  simple,  and  I  think  quite  workable.  If 
you  can  get  the  right  men,  we  ahall  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out. 
But  are  t/if  men  to  be  found  1  They  must  be  men  of  deep  piety,  strong 
faith,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  mnat  Ijo  men  of  aome  physical 
stamina — able  and  willing  to  rough  it.  If  auch  men  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  universities  and  colleges,  perhaps  they  m  ight  be  got  hold  of  in  the 
churchea.  It  is  by  no  meana  neceeaory  that  all  our  missionariea  should  be 
highly  educated  men.  Give  us  men  possxaing  a  good  Engiish  educatJOD, 
sound  common  senae,  a  warm  heart,  an  intimate  acquiuntance  with  the 
Bible,  a  fair  knowledge  of  theology,  a  simple  tum,  and  intense  earneatnesa 
—give  us  men  of  this  stomp,  and  we  wiU  give  them  a  glorious  vark  to  do 
in  China.  Let  me  beg  the  Directors  to  send  two  men  as  soon  as  possible 
for  Si-Chuan.  Let  them  be  the  best  men,  intellectually  and  edneationally, 
u  well  as  moraDy  and  apiritoaUy,  they  can  find  ;  but  whatever  defects  and 
veaknessefl  they  may  have,  let  the  Directors  see  to  it  that  the  spiritual 
in  tbem  is  well  developed. 
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MnrvTB  ADOEViD  BT  THx  Haitkow  Dibtsiot  ComOTTIB, 
Maxch  2,  1877. 
"Tbat  the  present  proTidentUl  opening  lor  miasion&ry  Inboui  in  tbt 
'Vast  and  important  provinoe  of  Si-Chbah  bo  brought  before  the  notice  of 
ibe  Directors,  and  that  the;  be  ui^ently  requested  to  send  oat  two 
vnmarried  men,  of  proved  piety  and  zeal,  endowed  with  a  Urge  amount  of 
eommon  sense,  resolnte  perseverance,  and  a  willingness  to  endure  hardnen 
and  privation  for  several  years  at  least,  in  order  to  establish  a  mianon  in 
Qte  city  of  CHUiro-EiNa. 

BlBOLCnoITB  ASOPXKD    BY   TBI   BOABD  OF  DiBBGTOSS  OIT  TBI    8UBJKI 
OP   THZ  TOBXQOIKO   LsTTXS  AlTD   MlKOTK,  JVS*   25,    1877. 

*'  (I)  That  the  Directors  have  read  with  much  interest  the  statement 
■Pwlaid  before  them  by  the  members  of  the  Hankow  misBion,  and  heattil; 
tqoioe  that  the  great  province  of  Si-GmjAir  is  being  opened  both  to  eton- 
meroial  enterprise  and  to  the  Gospel." 

"  (2)  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Direotors,  strong  reasons  eiiit  ibr 
accepting  the  proposal  of  the  Hakkow  missionaries  that  the  Socie^  dnS, 
without  delay,  establish  a  mission  in  Si-Chtait.  The  people  are  numeioni 
and  intelligent ;  the  Hankow  mission  forms  a  base  &om  which  it  ma;  be 
commenced;  and  the  China  Special  Fund  is  avulable  for  the  vuied 
ontlsy  of  such  a  mission  during  its  early  history.  The  Directors,  theielbre, 
with  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  commend  the  proposal  to  the  oonsUtueDti 
of  the  Society  at  large, 

II— 5o»t^   litbiit. — Salim. 

THE  Fiovince  of  Saleu,  in  South  Indis,  lic<  to  the  louUi-WBit  of  the  town  of 
Uadima,  at  a  diatanca  of  110  milea,  and  in  its  whol« length o(  ISOmilMii 
croMsd  by  tha  chiaf  railway  of  the  Madras  FFendansjr.  It  hoi  s  rariice  ol 
S,^  iqiun  milsa,  and  oonUini  a  population  of  1,200,000  pooide.  The  prorinw 
iii^rt"'"^  KToral  largo  town*,  the  principal  of  which  are  Salbx  and  Tbipamos,  ^ 
town  of  SAI.SM  ooDtaina  30,000  inhalntantB.  The  miuion  wsa  fionded  in  1SS7  bj  l^a 
Ks*.  HraaY  Caur.  Freaent  miuionaries :— Beva.  Miuatck  Pbillips  and  Q-  0. 
KiwroBi  at  Sai.bii,  and  Bot.  Eihby  Bil-x  at  TuirATsoa. 

Ever  unoe  the  commeuoement  of  miBsionaiy  work  in  India,  the 
importance  of  itinerating  aa  a  means  of  seeking  the  evangelisation  of  iU 
uultitades,  has  been  recognised  by  the  miaaiouaries  of  our  several  aodetiea 
and  carried  od  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  large  and  increuing 
measure  of  sucoesa.  The  breadth  of  country,  the  vastneas  of  the  populi- 
tk»,  and  their  national  habits  and  peculiarities,  alike  render  this  nmie  of 
making  known  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  appropriate  and  fruitfoL    Four 
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montba  since  we  lud  befbro  our  readers  a  report  of  a  journey  undertaken 
in  the  Bellast  Diatrict  of  South  India,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Lewis.  Wo  have 
now  much  pleasure  in  giving  iuBertion  to  a  journal  of  Bimilar  work  as 
omed  on  in  the  district  of  Saleh  by  the  Rev,  Maobicd  Phillips.  The 
present  tour  occupied  three  weeks  only;  but,  during  that  brief  period,  Mr. 
Phillipa  and  his  native  helpers  travelled  170  miles ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  poverty  of  the  people  owing  to  the  &mine,  they  succeeded  in  dis- 
posing, by  sale,  of  eighty-six  copies  of  the  Bible,  both  complete  and  in 
portions,  besides  270  tracts.  The  following  record  has  been  furnished  hj 
Ur.  Phillips,  mainly  in  response  to  personal  requests  made  to  him  when  in 
Ei^aiid  by  friends  and  constituents  of  the  Society  :  we  feel  sure,  however, 
that  it  will  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to  our  readers  generally. 

"I  was  aooompauied,"  writes  Mr.  "Among  the  audience  were  throe 

FtuUipt,    "by  iSx.  Jacob  Chinniah,     young   men   who    seemed    ' 


■n  ersngeliat  supported  by  James 
FUHipSj  Esq.,  Weston- snper-Mare, 
■nd  Benjamin  Ferry,  Esq. ,  The  Wick, 
We«tbnry-on-Trym ; 


ittenlively ;  but  on  their  askiog  srane 
qneatione  afterwards  we  learned  that 
they  were  bigoted  Roman  CathoUos. 
I  expressed  my  surprise  that  they 


uid  Devasogayam,  a  colporteur  of  the     should   paint  on  their  forehead  the 


HMe  Sodet?. 

"Jaamry  12(A,  1877.— We  leave 
GalenL  at  S  A.U.,  and  ride  seventeen 
milM  to  TAI.APAHY.  Yalapady  is 
i  small  town  in  which  we  preach  in 
tlu  evening.  The  oongregatiim  is  not 
lii^,  beoause  it  is  the  first  day  of  the 
Fongol  Feast,  and  the  people  are 
l>iisily  engaged  in  receiving  visits 
ftiaa,  and  in  paying  visits  to,  their 
reUtires  and  friends.  Fongal  means 
l)oiliiig,  bubbling,  and  is  applied  to 
this  feast  beoause  its  chief  eharacter- 
istic  is  boiling  the  new  rice  and  re- 
jmdng  cm  the  first  fruits  of  harvest. 
Ttus  least  lasts  three  days,  and  is 
omilar  to  the  Feast  of  E^rst  Fnuts 
unong  ibe  Jews.  On  the  first  day 
erery  householder  prooures  new  rice, 
hinls  it,  and,  before  feasting  upon  it, 
presents  i 


mark  of  the  god  Siva,  and  appesi  in 
every  way  as  heathen.  They  replied, 
'It  is  all'  tho  same-^ivaism  and 
Roman  Catholicism  and  all  other 
religions  are  substantially  the  same ; 
and  hence  we  put  on  the  mark  of 
Siva  in  order  to  seoure  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  heathen.'  I  remon- 
strated with  them,  and  showed  the 
differeooe  between  true  Christianity 
and  other  religions,  and  pointed  oat 
the  f^  that  those  who  are  ashuned 
of  Christ  in  this  world  will  not  be 
recognised  by  Him  in  the  next.  They 
seemed,  however,  entirely  destitute  of 
religious  feeling,  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  tbxax  duty  to  God.  I  have 
noticed  repeatedly  ttiat  Roman  Catholic 
native  Christians  ore  as  ignorant  and 
a  great  deal  more  hard-hearted  than 
the  profossed  heathen  ;  and,  strange 
the  village  god.  On  the  second  day  to  say,  Uie  work  of  the  emissaries  of 
he  presents  some  to  the  sun,  because  Rome  is  often  applauded  as  being 
&e  sun  helped  to  grow  it ;  and  on  more  self-denying  and  snooeesfnl 
the  tiiiid  day  he  presents  some  to  the  among  the  Hindus  than  that  of  Fro- 
^'^'Uceks,  becanee,  by  Uieir  means,  testant  missionaries.  I  can  trinmph- 
the  Mda  wrae  ploughed.  antly  eay, '  Come  and  see.' 
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"13(A.~-Left  atd  A.if.foTOHiKDA- 
HAFETT,  twenty  miles  distant  This 
was  a  good  ride  before  breakfast 
Ohindarapett  is  a  large  town  when 
VK  have  an  evangelist,  a  biiibII  oon- 
gregatton,  aud  a  small  oliftpel  wiQi  a 
vestiy.  The  veatry  baa  been  cleaned 
and  vbitewvshed,  and  eo  ve  make  our 
abode  in  it  as  long  as  to  remain  here. 
Afler  break&st  at  twelve  o'dook,  of 
onrry  and  lioe  and  ooflbe,  vhioh  the 
erangeliit's  wife  had  prepared,  m 
receive  visits  &om  the  nattve 
Ohristiane.  They  are  very  glad  to  aee 
OS  at  the  bc^nning  of  another  year, 
bat  are  sorry  to  tell  as  that  a  good 
deal  of  quarrelling  has  been  gtung  on 
of  late  among  them,  and  hence  that 
they  are  not  prepared  for  the  oom- 
mnnion  to-morrow.  They  ask  that 
the  oommnnion  may  be  postponed  to 
some  other  day,  and  a  ohntoh  meeting 
be  called  to  settle  thoir  dispntes 
first, 

"  Sunday,  the  14'/i.— There  is  another 
small  obapel,  and  a  congregation  of 
abont  sixty,  at  Ooitxripett,  a  village 
two  miles  from  this  place.  The 
people  are  told  to  come  over  to  Ghin- 
darapett  for  the  morning  service.  The 
two  congregations  anited  amoant  to 
about  120.  I  condact  tbe  lervioe 
and  preach  from  Dent.  xi.  12.  In 
the  afternoon  the  two  congregations 
meet  in  the  chapel  at  Gonaripett. 

"  ISth. — Wo  go  to  the  town  to 
preaoh  to  the  heathen  at  7  A.lt.,  and 
retain  at  9.30.  Ws  stand  in  one  of 
the  pnncipal  streets,  a  crowd  soon 
gathers,  and  we  preach  on  the  folly  of 
idolatry ;  basing  onr  remarks  on  the 
PODgal,  and  the  abaurdity  of  offering 
Hoe  to  a  etone,  to  the  sun,  and  to 
bnllooks ;  and  urge  the  people  to  keep 
ttie  true  Pongal,  i.e.,  the  oSeiing  of 
Uieir  hearts  to  the  true  God.  At  Che 
close,  a  man  says  that  all  the  Hindns 
do  is  done  according  to  God's  viH,  ibr 
it  is.  He  that  incites  tham  to  do  aB 


things.  I  saw  at  onoe  Qiat  he  li«- 
longed  to  the  TedaotiBte. 

"  leth.—ln  the  morning  we  go  to 

TirnijujviT v,    a  large    town  tiD 

miles  from  Ohindarapett  We  GnJ 
that  cholera  is  mging  tantrnij  in 
this  town,  and  conseqneatly  the  peopb 
are  ocngr^ated  betee  the  idiol  tcm;ls 
to  offer  Boorifioea  and  piayen  fbr  iti 
removal.  We  go  into  flie  niW  of 
them,  and,  after  securing  their  ittsit' 
tion,  tell  tbsm  how  absurd  and  nntd 
itistoaskaliMen  block  of  stmett 
remove  snoh  a  soonxge  aa  chdoi- 

"We  have  a  school  hen^  iriiid, 
after  preaching,  is  examined.  ^ 
people  take  great  interest  in  the  K&n^ 
and  as  it  is  taught  by  a  ChriiUiQit 
will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  in- 
fluentong  them  &T0arabIy  towdi 
Ohrietianity. 

"We  letnm  at  11  a.m.,  and  »ftB 
break&st  hold  a  church  msotiiig. 
when  all  the  members,  except  bw. 
settle  th«ir  differences  amicably;  ul 
OH  that  one  is  unreasonably  ol)itinll^ 
ho  is  BOBpendod  ftom  commmuonftr 
the  present 

"17(A.  — The  baokelider  »"* 
oomes  to  see  me.  I  have  a  long  tiu 
with  him  abont  his  spiritoal  slstsi 
and  though  ho  acinowledgas  tlist  k" 
baa  no  '  health  of  sonl,'  no  pew  of 
mind,  yet  he  seems  quite  disindiw' 
to  return  to  God's  fold.  POor  feUofl 
he  has  been  drivoQ  to  this  state  bj  tti' 
obstinacy  and  cruelty  of  lus  *iw- 
who  left  him  and  his  young  ehiUwi 
immediately  after  his  baptism,  mi 
pomtively  rofased  to  return  tintil  Is 
had  promised  not  to  attend  the  ineu» 
of  graoe.  He  has  not  lapsed  into  h»- 
thenism ;  he  is  BtiE  a  Chriitisn  inlllIlle• 
"The  two  Cougregttinu  nniie  i^ 
the  afternoon  in  the  chapel  ■t.Ooiwn- 
pott.  When  a  eervioe  is  oondmtsi  o» 
adult  and  tax  chOdnn  on  btpft°J|^ 
couple  married,  and  Qw  torf  sBupp* 
administond.** 


LONDOIT   UISSIONAST  SOCIZTT. 


2.  AN  OBJECIOK  SILENOED. 

Next  day  Uto  miaaionary  entered  into  conTersation  nith  the  wealthieet 

man  in  the  town,  who  "  in  atonement  for  sin,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining 

heaTsn,"  had  built  a  cor  for  the  heathen  god  at  a  cost  of  ono  hundred 

pounds  sterling.     Early  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Fhillipa  started  for 

TiLEIVABAL. 


"Jacob  Chinniah  and  the  oolpor- 
tanr,  having  left  on  the  preTioiis  day 
for  QAiroAvEiiT,  a  town  ten  miles 
distant,  in  order  to  visit  some  Tillage* 
OD  their  wjtf ,  mat  me  at  that  place  in 
tlie  moming. 

"  We  all  preached  in  two  diftetent 
placw  (o  large  crowds,  and  sold  a 
good  nnmber  of  books.  One  man, 
Ubooriug  nnder  Uiq  idea  that  he  was 
Terf  wiie,  and  eoffering  from  a  weak- 
ntKODiamon  to  human  nature — the 
lore  of  sj^lanse — asid, '  All  yon  say  ia 
rary  good,  hnt  show  us  your  God  and 
*ewiU  worship  him  at  ODoe.'  Ha 
then  looked  ronnd  with  alL  the  airs  of 
a  man  who  had  said  something  OTer- 
vhelmingiy  great.  This  man,  thought 
1.  mnit  be  answered,  hut  answered  in 
nuh  a  way  as  to  teach  him  that  con- 
cut  is  not  wisdom,  and  that  seeking 
spplsnse  sometimes  may  end  in  finding 
imDiilialion  and  ridicule.  Let  ne  try 
tbe  effect  of  a  story.  '  There  was  a 
jpett  king  in  tbo  North  of  India,  who, 
from  Us  country,  fed  2,000  people 
«*«y  day.  All  classes  mthont  dis- 
tinction were  ordered  to  attend  the 
appointsd  plaee,  and  to  partake  of  the 
king's  duirity.  The  Brahmins,  how- 
BTor,  in  order  to  get  all  themselves, 
made  that  order  of  no  effect  by  keeping 
sway  all  oastea  exc^  their  own. 
When  the  king  heotd  this  he  was  very 
"Qgry  with  the  Brahndns,  but  as  he 
due  not  to  show  his  anger  openly  for 
^w  of  the  twioo-bom  priests,  he 
dtTiied  a  pUn  to  scare  them  away 
vithoot  incorring  their  wrath.  He 
Vent  ont  one  xnomiag  to  the  place  of 


feeding,  told  the  servants  to  withhcdd 
the  food  for  some  time,  and  looked 
intently  at  the  assemblage  of  Brahmins. 
They  prostrated  themselTes  before 
him,  and  with  obsequious  flattery 
extolled  him  as  their  great  benefactor; 
bat  he  esid  nothing  I  At  last  they 
became  impatient  when  they  saw  that 
no  food  was  forChooming  as  usual,  and 
cried,  ' '  O  king  I  O  oharitable  king !  0 
benefactor  of  thy  country!  please  give 
us  food;  we  ale  very  poor  and  very 
hungry !"  To  which  the  king  replied, 
"  Show  me  your  hunger  and  I  will 
give  you  as  moch  food  as  you  like," 
When  the  BrahmiuB  heard  tbi«  they 
were  grieved  and  surprised.  "What," 
said  they,  "doee  tha  king  mean  by 
asking  us  to  'show  our  hunger'? 
Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  F 
Can  any  one  see  hunger  ?  Is  not 
hunger  known  by  an  internal  feeling, 
and  not  by  the  eyes?  Surely  the 
king  has  become  mod,  and  lest  some 
evil  befall  ns,  let  us  be  off."  And  off 
they  went  as  foet  as  they  could,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  tha  king.  There- 
upon the  other  castes  came  forward 
and  took  the  fbod.'  I  was  spared  the 
necesmty  of  applying  this  iUnetration 
to  my  questioner;  half-a-dozen  cried 
out  with  great  zest,  'And  this  man 
who  asked  yon  to  show  Ood  ia  also 
mad,  for  who  con  see  Him  F '  I  then 
explained  that  Ood  ia  to  be  known  by 
the  mind  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  by  the  senses,  aa  one  of  their  own 
philosophere  has  said,  '  The  great  One 
is  to  be  pOToavod  by  the  inieard  and 
not  fay  ^  outward  eye.' " 


CBBOKICLE  OF  THI 


3.  AN  EAfiNESr  INQUlfiEa. 


In  these  toon  individuala  ars  frequently  met  with  who,  having  hiud 
tite  Gospel  message,  h&ve  beooms  dissatisfied  with  the  religion  of  thai 
btfaere,  but  need  advice  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  new  «n- 
TOitions.     The  followiog  is  an  illustration  : — 

"  20th. — A  young  Biahmln  who  has  afternoon,  when  three  ohildros  mn 
often  heaid  us  pieacli,  and  baa  bought  baptised,  and  the  Lord's  Snppec  id- 
a  good  tixany  of  oat  books,  came  to  see     ministarad. 

ne  this  moming.  He  declaies  that  "In  the  erening  we  preached  to  tba 
he  haa  given  tip  wonhipping  idols,  and  heathen.  After  expounding  the  natm 
ia  worshipping  the  tfue  God.  He  feels  of  Ohristiani^,  and  urging  them  tc 
receive  it  at  once,  as  thur  lifa  ii  TOT 
uncertain,  seeing  that  cholen  is  in  tba 
village,  we  left  them  with  the  worit 
of  the  Rabbi  of  old — '  Prepare  one  daj 
before  death,  and  as  you  do  not  knot 
that  day,  prepare  every  day.' 

"  22n(I.— We  start  at  5.30  a.m.  fix 
AsA.CBXLAB.Tm,  a  large  village  fin 
miles  fiom  Taleivasal.  As  we  go  ilong 
we  see  a  piece  of  a  certain  wild  shmb 
under  a  stone  every  ten  yards ;  tMs  ii 
intended  to  prevent  cholera  tzaveDiiig 
that  way  to  the  village,  Aradulanm 
is  a  saored  place  where  there  are  tfo 
large  (emples ;  one  for  Yishnoo  aadtlM 
other  for  Siva.  Thousands  of  pe^ 
visit  this  place  during  tbo  feasts.  W« 
all  three  preached  in  three  dilfravit 
streets  to  large  crowds.  As  than 
were  a  great  many  Br&bmina  preeenV 
we  entered  pretty  fiilly  into  the  oBgis 
of  the  Bible,  and  oontraated  its  tsnpa 
id  contents  with  the  origin  and  oc 


itvery  difiScult  to  believe  that  Jesus 
Ohrist  is  Qod,  for  in  that  ease  he 
thinks  there  must  be  two  Gods.  He 
lails  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  Al- 
mighty to  become  man  in  order  to 
teach  man  the  way  of  virtue,  ranee  He 
could  have  raised  up  a  great  teacher  to 
do  BO.  I  told  him  that  the  great 
necessity  for  God  to  become  man  was 
not  merely  the  ignorance  of  the  human 
race,  bat  their  sin :  it  was  in  order  to 
atone  for  that,  and  magnify  the  Divine 
hnr,  that  He  assumed  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  Jeans.  He  promised  to 
think  of  that,  and  study  more  of  the 
New  leatament. 

"In  the  evening  we  went  to 
AFA^tA",  three  miles  oS,  and  sat 
under  the  pandal  (an  open  place,  with 
thatoh  roof)  in  front  of  tbo  temple, 
surrounded  with  images.  The  village 
schoolmaster  keeps  his  school  here. 
Webeganbyoonveraing  with  him.  He 


is  intelligent    and    well4isposed   to  tents  of  the  Hindu  saored  books.    Ve 

Christianity.    He  bought  some  books,  also  contraatad  the  influence  of  tbs 

and  persoadod  the  boys  to  do  likewise.  Bible  on  the  English  nation  with  the 

"When  the  villagers  had  gathered,  we  influence  of  the  Vedams  on  the  Hio- 

preaohed  to  them  on  the  neoeeeity  of  due :    the  former  elevating  and  tfae 

repentance,  and  feith  in  Jesus  Christ.  latter  debasing,  which  is  a  strong  pKwC 

Ihoy  seemed  quite  interested  in  the  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  one,  uidQ» 

life  of  Jesus,  when  oontrasted  with  the  hnmau  origin  of  the  other.    We  bad  i 

lives  of  their  teachers  and  holy  man.  very  interesting  moming  and  sold  a 

"21«t  (Sunday). —Ihwe  is  a  small  good  many  hooks.     Two  Brahmitu 

congregation  at  Makiavillaitqam,  a  alone  were  impudenti  and  declined  te 

village  two  and  a-balf  milM  distant ;  hear  us." 
and  BO  we  held  a  service  there  in  the 
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4.  DISCUSSION  WITH  A  PEIE3T. 
At  an  outdoor  preaching  eervico  in  the  evening,  a  young  man,  a  mer- 
chant, declared  before  the  audience  his  conviction  that  Christianity  waa 
true,  and   that   all  should  receive  it.     In  contrast  to  the  above  Mr. 
Piillips  init«s : — 

'■While  preaching  in    the   square  is  on  that  plate  your  child  will  die," 

dosB  to  the  heathen  temple,  the  priest  The  deluded  woman,  on  hearing  this, 

madeolgectionsaiidcauBedagooddeal  took  up  the  piste   and   begged  ker 

of  mirth  by  the  dramatioally  energetic  neighbours  to  contribute  until  it  was 

DwnnBT  ia  vhioh  he  defended  idolatry,  full.    Then  she  placed  it  at  the  feet  cf 

lai  wamed  the  people  against  listen-  the  priest,  who  looked  at  it,  shook  his 

ingtous.  Well,  I  thought,  this  will  not  head  ia  approbation,  likes  tiger  lick- 

4>;  tboprieathasthe  beat  of  it.    We  ing  his  mouth  in  prospect  of  prey, 

trad  silance  him;  otherwise  we  can  smiled,  and  said,    "New  yonr  child 

prodooa  no  improaaion  hers.     We  will  will  get  well;  it  will  grow  up,  get 


tiy  a  story.  ■  0  prieet  and  peoplt 
lifteo  and  I  will  t«ll  you  s  story.' 
'Vary  well.'  'Once  while  preach- 
ing like  jhis  at  Tripatoor  in  front  of 
the  femplB,  the  priest  being  present,  a 
:>r  voman  came  to  him  to  seek  his 


tnamed,  become  rich,  and  hand  down 
an  honourable  name  to  posterity. 
Ton  can  go." '  This  story,  with  the 
well  known  tricks  of  the  prieBts,  called 
forth  such  roars  of  laughter  that  the 
would-be    champion   of    heatheniam 


!>dTic9  with  regard  to  her  child  who      left  without  eaying  a  word.  The  people 

»M  attacked  with  fever.    She  pre-      then  heard  us  attentively. 

iCBted  to  him  a  brass  plate  half  full 

"frim,  cocoa-uatB,  areca-nate,  and 

hfltel  leaves,  and  teepectfolly  asked 

>>im  to  tell  her  the  reason  why  her 

child  had  fever,  and  whether  it  would 

set  well  or  die.    The  priest  imme- 

iliately  lighted  a  fire  of  charcoal  i 


23rci.— Saevai.  When  I  was  last 
in  this  village  the  head  man  was  very 
kind.  He  bought  a  Bible  and  some 
tracts,  and  invited  me  to  stay  in  his 
honse  when  coming  again  to  thesa 
parts.  Now  I  found  that  he  was  dead. 
Had  a  long  talk  with  his  son,  but  he 


little  vessel,  put  his  open  mouth  over  is  a  thorough    Hindu  and  a  ycuDg 

ue  naoke  three  times  and  swallowed  man  of  licentious  habits.    I  preached 

)t<    Then  he  took  a  wand  in  his  hand  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  how 

30d  trembled    all   over.    This,    the  palpably  the  Hindus  were  breaking 

pwple  who  stood  by,  told  me  was  in-  them    every    day;    pointed    out   the 

epiration  of  the  deity  produced  by  various  plans  of  salvation    prevalent 

'moke !    Afterwards,    he  looked    in-  in  India,  and  showed  that  there  was 

tently  at  the  woman  for  two  or  three  only   one   rational    plan,   viz.,    that 


6Wjnds,  and  stud,  "  Ton  have  come 
to  conmlt  me  about  your  child.  Ton 
"lat  to  know  why  it  has  fever  and 
vhether  it  will  get  well  or  die.  The 
iMBon  why  it  has  fever  is  beoauee  you 
hsTe  neglected  to  bring  me  the  usual 
offarings  during  the  monthi  and  if  you 


taught  in  the  Gospel— F^th  in  Christ. 
Oholeia  is  very  bad  in  this  village, 
and  the  people  seem  sobered  and  im- 
pressed.   KayQodaddHisblessingI 

"  The  Brahmin  who  visited  me  the 
other  day  came  again.  I  hope  he  is 
under  deep  impression.   Ohinniah  and 


*iU  not  bring  them  regularly  in  future      the  colporteur  go  early  to  visit  some;.' 
and  a  gnat  deal  more  now  than  there      villages.    I  leave  in  the  morning. 
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5.  AHTOOE. 

Ahtoor  Is  a.  town  containiag  8,000  or  10,000  iiiliaibitant&    In  ancient 

timoB  it  was  stroogly  fortified,  and  the  fort  is  still  visible  in  a  dilapidated 

state.      The    Society   haa   an   Anglo-Temacnlar   boIuwI   here   nnder  a 

Cbristian  head  master. 


"Wa  preached  in  the  high  etieet 
in  the  eyening  to  a  large  crowd,  on  the 
necessity  and  mode  of  regeneiatioa, 
ehowiug  tlie  fatility  of  Hinda  oeie- 
monies  and  ablutions  to  wash  away 
nn ;  eapporting  this  statement  by 
quotations  from  their  poets,  and  ex- 
plaining  the  Ohristian  way  of  re- 
ganention.  An  ignorant  bat  zealoos 
Hindu  objected  vehemently,  and  spoke 
of  us  and  onr  religion  in  vtry  abusiTa 
langoage — so  much  so  that  the  people 
told  him  repeatedly  to  be  silent.  It 
ia  annoying  to  be  interrupted  by  an 


religjoniats  suffer  &om  fte  suae 
diseases,  and  are  subject  to  all  tiis 
ills  incident  to  hmnau  life. — A.  tht 
Englieh  nation,  which  now  ooeapa 
such  distinguished  position  among  b 
nations  of  the  earth,  has  been  iiised 
from  a  state  of  barbaiiem  into  its 
pieeent  ele>vat»d  position  by  Cbni- 
tianity.  The  Bindoe,  on  the  otbi 
hand,  though  highly  oiTilised  vbn 
the  Aneient  Britons  were  battaros^ 
have,  in  oonseqnenee  of  their  rdigian, 
sunk  under  tbe  tyranny  of  ninf 
ralen,  and  have  only  been  itscoei 


ignoramus.     Had  he  been  a  learned      from  utter  destruotion  by  the  En^tah 


lothing  would   have  given  us 
greater  pleasure  than  to  discuss  with 

"25tfi.  —  Spent  the  morning  till 
twelve  o'clock  in  examimog  the  schooL 
The  examination  was  satiafaotory  os 
the  whole.  The  Bible  leesons  were 
very  well  done. 

"  Evening. — Preached  in  the  town 
to  a  large  number  of  people.  At  the 
close  the  following  questions  were 
asked  and  answers  given : — 

"  Q.  What  ia  the  use  of  your 
preaching  f  The  people  wiU  not  act 
acoording  to  it,  but  oosording  to  their 
own  customs. — A.  We  are  com- 
manded  by  onr  Lord  Jesus  Ohriet  to 
preach  to  all  men.  It  ia,  therefore, 
our  duty ;  and  though  the  people  will 
not  aooopt  our  message,  it  ia  as  iu- 
B  to  make  it  known  to 
n  the  father  to  advise 


Oovemment.  Besides,  the  aoknov- 
ledged  justice  and  integii^  of  En^iA 
offlm^s,  which  inspire  so  much  moza 
conhdenoe  in  their  fiscal  and  jndiad 
decisions  than  native  ofSoiali  do,  it 
aooounted  fbr  solely  by  the  fitct  tbit 
their  intelleots  have  been  mosldrii 
and  their  moral  sense  developed  bf 
the  infiuences  of  Ohristianify.  Olte- 
wise,  I  ohallaige  you  to  aoooont  !a 
it  in  any  othet  way. 

"He  tries  to  shnffis  and  to  dsny  ^ 
the  deoinona  of  !E!nglishinen  inipin 
mote  oonfldance  than  the  deaiaioiia  oi 
natives ;  but  is  obliged  to  ^ve  it  of< 
as  tiie  mnltitade  declare  that  ttT 
have  muoh  mora  oonfidsDcs  is 
the  juatiGe  and  humanify  of  tha 
English  than  in  the  jnstioe  uA 
humanity  of  thoi  own  countiymni. 

"A  Brahmin  remarb  that  it  is  not 
of  importance  what  reUgion  we  pie- 


hb   erring   children    to  do  what  is  fees,  provided   we  are  bne  fa)  »■( 

right,  thon{^  they  will  not  listen  to  religion.       Another   man    maintsiitf 

him.  that  the    Hindu    supreme    god   is 

"  Q.    Can  you  give  any  instancee  identical  with  the  Obriatian  Qod;  but 

of  Chzistianity  having  done  mors  real  a  quotation  from  the  Taaiil  otwi" 

good  to  any  one  than  Hinduism  F  All  silenowhim." 
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6.  ENCOURiGEMENTS. 
Betumiiig  on  bke  27tli  from  Yelasatoas,  a  TiSa0B  two  milos  diatant, 
where  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  the  square  in  iront  of  the  temple  to- 
bear  him.     Mr.  Phillips  lingered  for  another  day  in  the  town  of  Aotoor. 


"Wa  had  on  andienoe  of  more  than 
a  Jmndred.  Ohinniah,  the  colporteai, 
■nd  myself  preaclied,  taking  ap  dif- 
fnent  salg  acts,  snch  as, '  The  existence 
of  one  Ood,  and  oni  dnty  to  worship 
Him  in  oppositioii  to  the  gods 
many  of  Ote  Hindoa ; '  '  The  Sayiour 
the  my  to  God,  and  the  Bible  tlie 
only  troe  rarelation  of  Him.'  The 
people  listened   attentiTely. 

"  SSth  (StMidt^].— Fraaohed  twice  in 
the  little  chapel  at  NABAsraaAPONAU, 
ud  adminiaterod  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
Ike  people  here  are  zealons  and 
uzjona  to  extend  the  Redeemjer'a 
kingdom.    Thar  ohapel  ia  in  a  dilapi- 


bonihood,  I  go  to  NcinTLA.ooTTY,  a 
yiUage  six  miles  off,  to  Tisit  a  convert 
whom.  I  b^tdaed  last  year.  The 
history  of  the  conversion  of  this  man 
is  interesting.  He  had  become  dia- 
satisfled  with  Hindniem,  and  vaa 
seeking  fbr  some  better  lig^t.  He- 
chanced  to  paas  throngh  a  Soman 
Catholic  village  and  saw  the  priest, 
who  told  him  that  the  Bonum  TnnrVnui 
(Bomish  religion)  is  the  trae  one,  and 
advised  him  to  beoome  a  Boman 
Catholic.  He  listened  to  the  priest 
for  a  long  ttme,  and  then  went  to  the 
choioh ;  bnt,  to  bis  great  astonishment 
and  disgaet,  he  saw  a  lot  of  images 


I  state,  and  they  have  collected     there,  and  the  people  bowing  down 


lis  rnpees  towards  repairing  it,  but 
they  require  as  much  again.  A 
yoong  man  of  good  oaate,  whom 
I  baptised  last  year,  has  had 
to  pass  tlirongh  the  furnace  of 
■ffliotion  on  aooount  of  Ofmsfcianity. 
He  Uved  with  hia  wife  and  some  of 
his  relatives  in  one  house;  and  bis 
wiis  and  relatives  have  cast  him  out 
beoanse  he  has  beoomo,  in  tJieir  esti- 
mition,  defiled  and  anont-caate.  He 
is  asiious  to  get  Hie  children,  so  as 
to  bring  them  np  as  Chrislians ;  bnt 
his  wife  and  relalivee  Teftise  to  give 
them  np.  The  poor  fellow  asked  me 
what  to  do.  "What  adrioe  can  I  give 
himt  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is  to  labour  in 
India  !  It  ia  difficult  to  get  converts, 
snd  then  it  ia  diffioolt  to  know  how 
to  act  ia  suoh  (uronmstances  as  theee. 
'  Who  is  sufficient  fbr  these  things  f 

"29M.— We  leave  Ahtoor  at  6  p.m., 
sod,  after  visiting  two  large  villages 
OB  tiie  way,  arrive  in  the  aftmnoon  at 
Valuadt;  distanoe,  thirteen  miles. 

"SOCA.— While  Ohinniah  and  the  ool- 
potteor  Tiait  somevill^ee  in  the  n^h- 


before  them.  This,  he  said,  cannot  be 
the  trae  religion ;  there  is  very  little 
diQierenoe  between  this  and  Hinduism ; 
and  80  I  will  not  become  a  Boman 
Catholic.  Some  months  after  he  went 
to  Narasiogaponam  to  attend  a  wed- 
ding, and  there  met  my  oateohist  and 
some  native  Christians.  He  told  them 
his  difficulties,  and  asked  them  to 
^plain  Uieix  religion  to  him,  which 
they  gladly  did,  and  urged  him  to 
embrace  it.  He  at  onoe  said,  '  This  is 
the  truth ;  I  will  beoome  a  Chrisliaa.' 
When  I  saw  him,  I  was  qaite  satiaSed 
that  he  was  sincere,  and  so  baptised 
him.  I  was  glad  to  find  on  this  ocoa- 
mon  that  he  was  firm  in  his  faith,  and 
endeavouring  to  spread  Christianity  in 
the  village.  He  is  wealtJiy ;  and  the 
meet  infioenlial  man  in  the  village.  I 
am  very  hopefol  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Tillage  will  by-and-by  oome 
OVOT  to  ChristJanity.  We  most  visit 
the  people  often;  and  may  God's 
people  remember  this  village  in  th«r 

'"''"'"      D,„„,Googlc 
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ni.— grifisl  (Smm — Sisjim  to  InMints. 

THE  population  of  British  Gdiaha  incliules  some  seren  thousand  Native 
Indians  who  have  fonned  settlements  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bivei 
Berbice,  about  150  miles  from  New  Ajisterdah.  Thirty  yean  ago  efforts 
Ten  made  by  the  Society's  misBionaries  to  bring  these  ignorant  triba 
under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  subsequently  an  asBociation  was  fonned, 
by  the  miniaters  and  members  of  the  Mission  Churches  in  the  Colony,  by 
whom  a  mission  was  set  on  foot  at  the  village  of  Maria  Hkkrietta,  and 
carried  on  by  Native  Catechista  under  the  superintendence  of  the  English 
misaionaries.  With  the  view  of  ascertaiuiug  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people,  the  state  of  religion  and  education  iu  their  midst,  and  their  re- 
quirements in  the  way  of  church  and  acho:;!  huildiuga,  the  Britiah  Goiom 
Congregational  Union,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  arranged  that  a  vint 
of  iuquiry  should  take  place,  and  deputed  two  native  ministers,  the  Reri. 
J.  E.  London  and  J.  B.  Uittelholzbb  as  their  representatives  to  visit  the 
Indian  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice  river.  From  the  Beport  pre- 
sented by  the  deputation  we  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  following 


"  Sobjeots  were  subnutted  to  the 
deacons  for  ooasideration,  plana  for 
adoption,  and  measurea  suggested  tea 
the  amelioration  of  a  ance-flonrigliing 
bnt  uow  broken-down  station,  and  for 
the  revival  of  the  work  of  Qod  omcng 
the  soattered  inhabitants  of  the  district 

"  On  Sonday,  the  Oth,  two  servicM, 
in  addition  to  the  early  prayer-meet- 
ing, were  held  at  11  a.u.  and  at  4.20 
F.if,  Theehed  was  prepared  on  Sator- 
day,  and  additional  accommoJatitui 
provided  ;itwas,  never  theless.crowdeJ. 
Above  two  hundred  people  attended 
Divine  servioe.  There  were  savenl 
bapldsme,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
observed.  The  serrioee  of  the  day 
were  conducted  by  the  deputation.  On 
re-establishing  the  Sabbath  sohool, 
Mi.  John  Gladstone  waa  appointed 
superintendent.  All  who  attended 
sohool  reoeiTed  gifc-tiooks  from  us  as  • 
means  of  enoouragonLsnt  A  obonh 
meeting  was  held  at  the  oloee  <^  tiw 
forenoon  lervioe,  at  which  the  olgset 


"  The  old  chapel,  taken  down  about 
throe  years  ago,  hod  not  been  rebuilt. 
The  frame  of  a  new  one,  smaller  in 
dimensions,  and  covered  <m  the  top 
with  leaves,  was  raised  up  two  years 
unCB ;  bnt,  nothing  more  being  done  to 
it,  ithas  not  only  been  weather-beaten, 
bnt  also  iefeeted  with  wood  ants. 
Hitherto  the  few  peotde  worshipping 
i^^nlarly  have  met  In  a  temporary  and 
nnoomfoitahle  shed. 

"No  day-school  has  for  some  time 
been  kept,  either  here  or  anywhere 
else  in  tbis  upper  river. 

"  At  a  deacons'  meeting,  which  was 
held  on  the  8th  of  April,  three  deacons 
—vis.,  Kleaars.  H,  N.  Oaple,  Bobert 
Oaatello,  and  Joseph  Oausway — were 
present  Sundry  inquiries  were  made 
with  regard  to  old  and  now  materisla 
KIT  the  building;  infonnation  was 
sought  in  reference  to  the  oommuni- 
cants.  the  adherent*,  the  lost  out- 
stations,  the  day  and  Sabbath  sohools, 
weekly  meetinga,  finance,  &o. 
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of  the  vuit,  wtd  tia  demie  of  the  mem- 
b<n  1^  the  Union,  in  regatd  to  the 
Indiu  TiSiman,  ware  explAined  to  the 
i^Qith  membera,  Anangnnents 
wtn  entered  into  for  the  immediate 
mmnption  of  the  boilding  work,  and 
the  epeedj  le-eatabliahment  of  a  day- 
■ohooL 

"  At  a  mbeeqtient  meeting,  thepeople 
nre  reminded  of  the  ammgement, 
t^  eaeh  male  oonneoted  with  the 


station  ahoald  sapply  a  orabwood 
block,  not  leea  than  12  ft.  by  20  ft.,  for 
■awiKg  into  boards. 

"  The  total  nnmber  of  memhen  on 
the  booke  ie  twenty-five,  of  whom  only 
thirteeiL,  oompriaing  Tndiimii  and 
Oreolea,  eat  down  at  the  Lord's  tabl« 
onthe  Sabbath.  There  were, howeTer,is 
addition,  eight  Iiom  other  chnnhes, 
makiug  a  total  of  twenty-one." 


2.  KALCtJNL 

For  three  years  the  Indians  at  thU  settlement  bad  been  without  a  resi- 

deot  mimBt«r,  and,  feeling  their  need  of  visitation  and  paotoral  overaight, 

they  desired  a  re-union  with  the  church  at  Uaria  Henrietta.    Mr.  London 

continues : — 


"Early  on  Uonday,  the  10th,  we 
embarked  for  the  white  sandy  summits 
of  the  Ealccni,  in  the  Wikky  Greek. 
Aocompuiied  by  two  interpreters — 
Tiz.,  our  T^^'""  deacon,  Joseph  Cans- 
way  and  the  Wikky  Greek  catechist, 
Ht.  a.  Hartman,  we  arrlTed  at  the 
nttlsment  about  11.20.  Some  Indians 
hod  gone  to  their  wood-cutting  and 
hunting,  farther  into  the  creek,  and 
did  Dotrettun  while  we  were  in  their 
ngioBB.  The  setriose  were  oondncted 
in  English,  Creole,  and  Indian  lan- 
gnsgea,  and  were  rendered  impressive 
by  the  soooession  of  speakers  in  the 
Uoguoge  of  the  heorete.  A  oouple 
were  louried ;  several  infants  were 
bapttssd. 

"Mr.  Uittelbolzer  here  as  well  as  else- 
where nude  sketohes  and  drafts  of 
nte  and  huts  for  the  Union.  Here  we 
aw  the  Indian  Oaple,  lying  in  his 
hunmook,  with  several  wounds  aboat 


3.  THE  VIRONIC  DISTRICT. 

Having  completed  arrangemeats  for  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel, 

^lesnB.  LoSDOK  and  Mittelholzes  left  Maria  Henrietta  on  the  morning  of 

TiMBday,  April  11th.    On  their  way  homewards  they  called  at  several 

places,  and  finally  visited  the  Vironio  district. 


hisloinsandhead,  which  were,  however, 
healing  nicely.  There  was  a  Faiwairi, 
or  riotous  debauching  feast,  given  by 
him  and  another  a  few  weeks  befbre, 
and,  under  a  spirit  of  revenge,  a 
grievous  attack  was  made  on  Captain 
Sweiss,  the  chief  of  the  settlement  and 
the  present  condition  of  Caple  was  the 
result  of  the  conflict.  Caple,  moved 
with  au  Indian-like  vindictivencss, 
tlireatened  to  go  further  with  the 
matter  as  soon  as  ho  eboold  be  well 
enough;  and  wo  did  not  &il  to  point 
out  to  him  what  Christ  commands  to 
be  done  in  such  ca^es,  and  to  pray  for 
bis  change  of  heart. 

"The  huts  here,  incloaive  of  Captain 
Sweiss',  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
could  contain  many  people.  Mr. 
Hartman,  and  others,  say  there  are 
about  seventy  people  here,  and  all  are 
connected  with  the  place  of  worship." 


CnEONICtE   OF  THE 


"At  M^TAKA,  adds  Ur.  London, 
we  fomid  a  large  nambeT  of  Indians^ 
who,  though  left  to  themaelvea,  were 
buildup  a  Bpaciona  and  neat  plaoe 
of  worship,  near  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
Ghodiner,  their  beloTed  minister.  They 
eeem  pioos  and  intelligent.  It 
WAB  delightful  at  the  Tuesday  ereniDg 
and  Wedaesday  morning  serriooG 
which  yre  held  with  thpin  to  see  eeush 
with  his  liiblo  :n(l  h'mu  -book 
opened.  Mr.  CasU'.l'i  ::';';-iii]-;i!i:cd«B 
thither.  Hp,  Mr.  'Ml'-Ah-h-rv.  nnd 
I  addressed  the  ppo;' ■-  in  Creole, 
Dutch,  and  Euglisl!.    M:'.',j  ludiuiie 


lire  here.  Leariag  thia  place  etdy  on 
the  12th,  we  Tisited  St.  Lust,  an  oU 
bnt  now  abandoned  out-rtolitm  of 
Uaria  Hentietta.  Then  ia  ban  ae 
meetiug-hoasB.  The  pet^e  hsreda- 
geneiated  and  are  scattered.  Mr,  WvL 
Hartman,  deaoon  of  the  place,  laid  tb 
books  before  ue,  and  we  found  aij 
five  communicaiita  at  present  then  a 
oonnectioii  with  the  church.    At  bii 


na  t:iat  there  were  then  from  mity  ts 
eighty  villagers  at  St.  Lust  and  'Set 
Qround. 
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In  carr.in.'  out;  t!;o  reniTaii^cmont  of  their  mi.-'MonnrT-  KlafF,  the  Directon 
have  felc  it  iicije^.-j.iry  to  iiitroJiico  eliaugos  into  the  Hbrvbt  IsLiSirf 
Mission.  Until  receiitlv  four  English  missioQarics  were  stati' iticiI  in  tie 
Group.  So  groiit,  however,  has  been  the  growth  of  the  nativej  in  pioly 
and  istelligcnco,  and  so  capable  arc  mauy  of  their  .number  ;o  becfflM 
pastors  and  teachers  of  independent  churches,  that  it  lias  been  deemsd 
advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  English  missionaries  by  ret:iiiiiDg  om 
only  on  each  of  the  two  principal  islands  of  the  group.  Circumstanca 
also  h.tve  concurred  to  favour  such  a  plau.  In  the  spring  of  List  ye.tr,  fnll 
of  years  and  honours,  the  Rer.  Heshv  Royle  reliDi]^iiiBhed  nctive  serviM 
on  AiTOTAKi,  where  he  bad  laboured  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  retired  to 
the  Colonies.  ThS  Rey.  James  Chalmers,  who  is  about  to  traoafer  bis 
services  to  New  Guinea,  has  the  satiafactioQ  of  knowing  that  his  work  « 
Rabotonga  will  be  efficiently  conducted  by  hia  friend  and  former  colkagea 
in  the  mission,  the  Kev,  W.  Wiatt  Gill.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Harris  retain" 
Mb  position  on  Mangaia.  In  the  month  of  June  last  a  tour  of  the  Islamli 
was  made  in  the  schooner  Blanche,  by  Messrs.  Chalkebs  tmd  HabbU)  > 
journal  of  which  has  been  kindly  famished  by  the  latter.  Au  tffi 
Barotongan,  who  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  on  UAtroAiA,  recaind  > 
hearty  welcome  on  his  arrival  at  that  island  with  Mr.  Chalub3.     . 
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"Mueto,"  vritee  Ut.  Hams  "  ie£he 
finett  type  of  ui  inteUigent  natiTe 
duifitiui  I  hsTd  ever  seen.  Fre- 
eminsQt  in  moral  oomage,  he  is  also 
le  meek  and  hamble  as  a  little  child. 
All  vho  come  m  contact  with  him 
mtut  lov^  him  for  hie  generoDB  and 
nmalfiah  natOTO.  "IT'»  conversation 
ii  fall  of  happy  illoBtratioii  and  inno- 
rait  wit.  He  ia  a  true  betierer  in  the 
power  of  prayer,  and  I  should  say  hia 
tbonghta  an)  nerev  long  absent  from 
the  heaTenly  land.  Although  it  was 
Tuesday  evemnp  when  our  friends 
Unded,  ICaretn  did  not  object  to  take 
Hm  serrice  on  the  following  morning. 
The  school-house  was  filled  to  besr 
bin.  He  based  his  remarks  on  the 
vwds — '  What  BTo  these  which  are 
anayed  in  whito  robes,  and  whence 
came  they  ?'  He  told  os  in  beautiful 
simplicity  that  we  were  not  to  think 
tut  W8  should  wear  the  white  robes 
obciTe  if  WD  did  not  begin  to  wear 
ttmn  here  below.  '  ff«re,' said  liaretn, 
'deumtere,  yoa  must  get  the  white 
icbes.  But  some  will  ai^  what  are  the 
white  robes  down  here  that  we  can 
veu?  Be  good,  be  patient,  be  loving, 
io  good  to  each  other  in  a  Christ-like 
bretharly  way,  so  that  if  any  one 
*»ntB,  jive  to  him.  These  things,' 
Slid  the  old  man, '  are  the  whitfl  robes, 
an3 1  want  yon  each  to  wear  them.' 

"On  Thnrsday  evening  our  Man- 
E*iana  saw,  for  tiie  first  time,  the  es- 
ubtfioa  of  the  magic  lantern,  Ur. 
'^ludmers  has  a  very  good  and  power- 
fol  one,  with  nearly  every  description 
of  dides.  He  did  good  service  in 
hringing  it.    The  whole  village  was 


present  on  the  ocoaaios.  3^hiuiioiii- 
OOB  and  oomio  piotnree  wece  given 
first,  but  they  evidently  were  not  ap- 
preoiated  by  the  majonty,  as  the 
qneBtions  asked  showed  th^  did  not 
understand  them.  Itwaa  far  from  s(v 
however,  with  the  Beriptore  seenes  and 
characters.  The  interest  manifoBted 
in  these  was  most  wonderful ;  in  &ot 
th^  absorbed  attention  qnite  affected 
me.  They  gazed  with  amazement 
npon  Adam  and  Eve,  upon  the  Arfc, 
and  Noah  and  family ;  and  so  deairons 
were  they  of  being  impressed  with  the 
likenesses  of  the  FatriarohB  and  Pro- 
phets, that  they  often  asked  Mr, 
Chalmers  to  re-exhibit  them.  Bat  the 
aenith  oi  their  exoitement  and  interest 
was  reached  when  they  beheld  the 
scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  whole 
meeting  was  here  subdued  to  great 
faeling  and  solemnity.  With  much 
enthusiasm  they  then  sang  the  trana- 
lation  of  the  hymn — 

'Kook  ofagM  olaft  tot  me, 
Lot  me  hide  1117WU  la  Tbae.' 

"  The  next  day  Friday,  after  Q» 
morning  service,  which  had  been  ora- 
duot«d  by  Brother  Chalmers,  the  whole 
of  this  settlement  aaaembled  about  the 
mission  premises  to  show  theii  kind 
feeling  and  good  wiehea  to  tSr.  and 
Mrs.  Chalmers  and  Maretu.  Presents 
were  made,  and  hymns  of  gireeting 
were  sung  by  the  church  and  people. 

"  The  following  Sanday  Hx.  Ohai- 
mers  and  Maretu  conducted  our  ser- 
vices, each  preaching  twice,  once  in 
this  village  and  once  inland.  B^ng 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  all  the 
churches  celebrated  the  Lord'aSnpper." 


2.  ATIU. 
The  ishod  villagea  of  M.\Nau«.  were  afterwards  visited ;  and  Uessrs. 
t^HiuuBs  and  Harbts,  having  completed  thdr  ansngements,  embarked 
on  Friday,  Jnne  9th,  and  by  Sunday  morning  were  off  Atid.  An  uphill 
walk  brought  them  to  the  village,  which  is  distant  two  miles  from  the 
shore. 
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"We  aiTiTBd  in  time  for  Berrioe, 
which  Brottier  Ohalman  took.  At  the 
afternoon  wrrioe  addreaBM  were  de- 
Hrered  by  myself,  Uaieto,  Sadarnh*. 
and  Bome  deaoons.  It  was  a  yery 
pleasant  Babbath.  As  the  misnon- 
house  here  coold  not  afford  ns  aU.  ao- 
ocanmodation,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  OhAhnen 
accepted  Uie  inTitation  of  one  of  the 
chieb  (the  bnsband  of  li&Jcea,  the 
present  Qnaen  of  Baiotoaga}  to  stay 
at  his  house,  while  I  and  my  Mangaian 
&i«ads,  whom  I  had  brought  with  me, 
remained  with  Bu,  the  present  pastor. 
I  was  glad  of  tHs  arrangement,  as  it 
gaTe  ms  a  good  opportomty  of  know- 
ingandoonTendngwitlihim.  Onlifon- 
day  we  called  bother  a  meeting  of 
<jJeb  and  deaoona  to  talk  over  chmoh 
matters,  ftc,  and  to  snbmit  for  thmr 
Donnderation  one  or  two  new  pro- 
podtions  whioh  we  had  previonsly 
arranged  should  be  subjects  for  dis- 
cnsdon  at  all  our  couferences.  We 
met  wiBi  no  very  great  difflonlty  in 
urging  them  to  adopt  the  new  system 
of  supporting  their  own  pastor.  When 
thesubjeotwasthoronghlyunderstood, 
they  OS  a  whole  agreed  with  oi  in 


thinking  that  the  change  was  needfol 
and  would  in  all  likelihood  piote 
benefidal.  'Ouifpa^moiia ffn'Ba 
80  doUan  pec  annum,  iriiidi  is  30 
dollars  in  advance  of  the  sum  he  bis 
recdved  from  us.  Hareta  suggested 
that  they  were  by  no  means,  in  adopt- 
ing this  plan,  to  forget thorown  f»Jh« 
who  was  still  living,  and  who  wonli 
not  like  to  be  r^arded  as  alianstad 
from  his  children.  This  was  of  conn 
a  kind  word  for  the  Parent  Society. 

■■  Here,  as  at  Mangaia,  the  peoflB 
seemed  greatly  delisted  in  eedngtlw 
ma^  lantern.  Our  long  stay  of  in 
days  gave  us  an  excellent  oppottuDi^ 
of  exploring  Atiu,  and  of  beoomiog 
familiar  with  pastor  and  people.  Ibe 
Ohnroh  did  net  appear  ta  ms  to  bain 
a  flourishing  condition — tttey  f^ 
too  maoh  to  theoldroatineinaUtlaiT 
servioes  for  the  production  of  heslft 
and  life.  I  aaw,  however,  no  MgM  "^ 
thur  drinking  customs  to  whiohtosf 
have  been  greatly  addicted.  Ba  aii 
the  big  people  had  given  up  the  Koff 
and  had  become  less  overbearing  is 
their  treatment  towards  &«r  sab- 
jeots." 


3.  MAtJKE. 
It  was  not  until  Saturday,  the  17th  June,  that  the  misBton  psrty  coold 
cross  the  reef  and  proceed  on  their  way.  The  distance  between  ATrt 
and  MiDKB  being  only  thirty  miles,  they  hoped  to  reach  the  latter  islsnd 
the  same  erening ;  but  owing  to  light  winds,  morning  dawned  before  thfl 
were  able  to  land. 

"  There  is  nothing  very  pielty  or 
pictoiesqne  in  the  appearance  of 
Atoi  or  Uauke  from  the  sea. 
Uauke  being  low,  and  the  village 
ntuated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  no 
signs  of  a  settlement  or  habitation 
about  the  shore  break  the  monotonous 
aspect  presented  by  an  unbroken  line 
of  dead-coral  rook.  The  view  ftron 
tbo  ■"•    '"iwever,  in  regard  to  the 


true  character  of  the  island,  deoaTM 
the  neW'Oomer.  Everywhare  in  "* 
interior  the  foliage  ia  most  besntifiil 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  soil  ia  of  ths 
richest  and  most  produoiiTS  kin^  ^ 
can  only  oompsre  Uauke  to  a  V^ 
garden  lying  waste  and  u»ooltiTst«. 
If  only  coffee,  ootton,  and  othK 
marketable  produce  were  planlsi 
where  now  weeds  and  guavai  aboood, 
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tha  prodnctitmB  of  tiie  island  would  be 
mnethiiiK  utoniftliiiigi  In  crosUDff 
the  reef  Ure.  dudmen  and  I,  ntliiig 
m  the  iteni  of  tbe  boat,  got  a  very 
ondgnnblB  mmiung  bath:  tha  eorf 
broke  ov«  Uw  boat  before  tLe  natiTee 
had  time  to  mTe  ua  ilie  dounog. 
Itio,  the  teacher,  with  maay  of 
his  people,  met  ns  on  out  my 
to  the  TillagQ.  They  had  joet 
come  from  tlieir  early  momiiig 
wnioe.  Shortly  after  oar  airiTKl 
there  the  bell  obimed  again  for  aeirice. 
It  was  mj  tarn  now  to  proaoh,  and 
thia  I  did  oa  yigoroaaly  aa  my  abengUi 
wmld  permit— I,  wiUi  others,  feeling 
io  gnat  need  of  a  breaklut.  All  the 
DttiTe  brethren  and  deaoons  who  oaine 
with  na  took  part  in  the  remaining  aer- 
Ticea  of  the  Sabbath.  We  were  greatly 
pleued  with  their  new  ohnroh.  It  is 
» neat  and  well-oonstraoted  building, 
ud  stands  elevated  several  feet  from 
the  gnmnd  and  in  the  ooatie  of  «a 
Bpm  ipaoe,  someUiing  like  a  large 
Snglisb  common.  Altogether  it  pre- 
wits  a  very  imposing  appeannoe. 
The  MiMum-hoiise  we  found  in  a  very 
dila^dated  and  dirty  condition.  Z, 
iKwerer,  slept  tbeto  in  order  that  Z 
i^'ght  become  acquainted  with  the 
'<!^er.  We  took  our  meals  together 
■t  rntaia's  house,  a  young  chief  of 
Uaoks,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers 
were  accommodated.  We  found  Itio 
ud  Hb  newly-married  wife  well.  He 
i)  a  Barotongan,  and  has  been  a 
teicliei  on  Uauke  for  thirty-three 
ytBxt.  From  my  own  obserration  I 
fhonld  think  he  is  truly  a  Ood-fearing 
iDUii  possessing  a  meek  and  qoiet 
^t,  and  to  know  him  is  to  love  him. 
fiat  ittequires  no  length  of  time  to 
16  that  he  is  altogether  unequal  to 
the  present  wants  and  requirements 
of  Hanks.  At  our  oonferencc  with 
chiefs  sad  deacons,  we  suggested  for 
the  work's  soke  the  desirability  of  a 


change,  reminding  them  that  Itiowaa 
beoonuig  old  and  infirm;  but  they 
nnanimooely  r^ected  Qxe  idea,  ai^ 
said  that  Itio  was  their  pastor,  and 
they  wanted  no  other  to  take  his  place. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  of  paying 
their  own  pastor  they  have  agreed  to 
give  Itio  60  dollars  per  annum,  whioh 
is  an  advance  of  20  dollars  upon  his 
former  salary.  We  discussed  Uie 
neoeeaity  of  a  new  honee  for  Itio,  and 
explicitly  stated  that  their  pastor 
shonld  have  an  honourable  positaon 
among  them,  and  be  provided  with  a 
good  and  substantial  dwelling- house. 
They  agreed  with  ns,  and  protniaed  to 
build  him  a  new  one.  We  ende»- 
Tonred  also  to  dissuade  the  people 
bom  the  foolish  habit  tbey  have 
formed  of  sailing  about  in  email  trad- 
ing Drafts  &om  island  to  island,  num- 
bering about  thirty  to  fifty  at  a  time, 
with  no  other  pntpose  in  view  than  to 
make  fiiendly  calls  and  remain  on  a 
vimt  for  several  days.  The  amount  of 
money  they  expend  in  passsge-mondy 
alone  is  enormous ;  besides  whioh  they 
make  valuable  presents  wherever  they 
go  of  beautifully  made  tamanu-wood 
dishes,  tubs,  and  canoes,  which  havff 
cost  them  a  large  amount  of  labour  in 
making.  The  reanit  is  that  on  their 
return  to  their  island  they  find  them- 
selyes  in  debt,  their  plantations  going 
to  waste,  and  no  food  to  eat.  All  the 
chiefs  behaved  very  kindly,  and  made 
us  separate  feasts  at  their  own  houaea. 
We  examined  the  school,  and  fonad 
the  young  people  but  poorly  posted 
up.  After  Wednesday  morning  ior- 
vice,  when  Maictu  preached,  we  pre- 
psfed  to  take  leave.  The  people 
accompanied  us  to  the  beatdi,  and 
about  midday  we  set  sail  for  Mitiaro, 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  The 
population  of  Maoke  is  about  400; 
number  of  church  members  120; 
ohildren  attending  school  180." 
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4.  AITaTAKL 
On  the  way  to  Aitutaki  the  vessel  touched  at  two  iaUnds :  Miiueo, 
which  U  composed  of  massoa  of  black  coral  rock  in  two  or  tiirao  wpuite     i 
sections,  with  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  Bonis;  andMiHTlAi,*     I 
small  low  island,  where  a  native  teacher  ia  labouring  in  oonnoiUon  wifli     | 
the  Aitutakian  church.  i 


"  We  made  Aitutaki  on  Saturday 
morning,  June  21th.    When  nearing 
the  land  the  captain  hoisted  two  flags 
which  speedily  attracted  t«oognitiou 
from  the  shore,  and  in  a  very  abmct 
space  of  time  the  Aitutakian  boat  was 
at  the  ship's  side.    We  were,  of  coureei 
soon  on  shora    They  had  been  expect- 
ing US  for  econe  long  time  past,  and 
we  met  with  a  true  and  hearty  wel- 
come    to    Aitutaki.       The     niUives 
thronged  about  us   at   the  mitsion- 
bouse,  bringing  ua  food  and  fish  in 
all  diieotions.    Hut,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  plaoe  seemed  stmnge  to  us  i 
not  like  the  same,  for  the  faces  we 
were  wont  to  see  were  not  there  to 
greet  ns.     Two  months  had  elapsed 
unoe  Uj.  Boyle  and  fiunily  left  Aitu- 
taki, and  now  both  the  nataves  and 
the  island  looked  strange  and  peooliai 
indeed  without  Uiem.    The  whole  of 
the  first  day  was  spent  in  meeting  and 
oonrersiQg  with  the  people.    Sunday 
waa  a  great   day  in    the   annals  of 
Aitutaki.    Uaretu  preached  the  early 
morning    sermon    at    the    prindpal 
settlement,  whilst  Badaroka  took  the 
serriee  at  Vaepae.    I  preached  at  &e 
saoond   morning    service,    and    Hr. 
Chalmers    conducted    the    afternoon 
meetiiig,    at   whioh   l,fiO0   oi    1,600 
natiTes  must  have  been  present.    This 
proved  to  be  Uie  greatest  meeting  of  the 
day ;  fbr,  besides  BroQier  Ohalmers'  in- 
troductory addTSBS,    SBYsral  psatora, 
tiaelms,  deacons,  and  othen,  deliverad 
imne   very   animated   and   tonehing 
speeohee.     The.  meeting   laatad  two 
hours,  and  will  not,  t  think,  be  easily 


forgotten  either  by  us  orUie  mliTK 
During  the   few   following  dsjl  9     \ 
experienced  great  kindnem  fewn  fc 
Aitutakians.     They  had  an  e^  k     | 
givo  VM  pleasure  quits  as  muah  Mm 
had  to  inomase  theirs,  fbr  the^  tmM    \ 
ns  in  every  direction,  and  taal  k 
make  our  sqjoum  with  Ihem  boti  p»     | 
fit»ble  and  happy.    One  day  r  |nri 
fishing  excursion  was  got  up  fit  <w    | 
benefit.    Serenit  hundred  natim  v 
ranged  themselves  in  the  lagccBi  ad    | 
exhibited  to  us  an  interesting  mcditf 
fishing  on  a  very  large  scale,  sndpn-    | 
liar  only  to  Aitutaki.    ThelfsapiM 
and  Barotongans,  with  outasln^  >■* 
eagerly  watching  the  proosM  ui  " 
equally  amused  at  this  new  VQ^ 
entrapiong  fish.    It  happeoed  to  hi 
beautiful  and  dondleas  day,BBi,tti 
uativee    disp<»ting    themadfis  *■ 
unusual    merriment,  we  ttoioiiW 
entered  into  and  oiqoyed  the  V^ 
Here,  as  risewhere,  we  thowti  W 
magic  lantern,  and,  of  oaur>evtB*l>l<' 
and  crowded  gatiieringa.     Osi  ^ 
here  being  longer,  we  were  lUe  I* 
have  it  three  nights  in  inaosarinTi 

"  We  had  aevetal  speusl  mMtiap 
with  the  ohie&  and  deacons.  At  that 
conffarenoes  we  were  osHed  upon  ti 
discuss  and  settle  a  varistf  of  qW' 
tions  relative  to  the  ohuroh  and  to  i*' 

"It  was  decided  that  loans  (tt  tti 
present  should  t&ke  up  hii  ibo^  '' 
the  mission-houae,  and  that  the  alm^ 
pa;  him  a  salary  of  100  doDut  Jf 
annum. 
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"loHie,  vho  ieanatiTeof  Aittttoki,  Uiat  loaae  is  very  muoti  liked  and 

hia  now  been  many  jsub  in  ecomeo-  respected  by  the  people.    Tbe  qnet- 

tkn  vitii  our  Societ]r,  and  ia  regarded  tioa  of  a  paator  for  the  inland  vilUiga 

bf  Dial  a  manly  aad  earnest  worker  alao    occupied    our    attatticm.     TboM 

fa  Quist    He  will.  I  know,  bare  liep    by   some   of   tka   atixna   «■> ' 

wtLj  diffiooltiee  to  oontend  with,  bat  tfcougbt  very  deniable,  bnt  on  onz 

Ido  not  think  theyirill  ocmtiutie  to  oonndering  the   subject  we  did  itot 

papbihimlonK;  be  knowa  to  Wbtrai  deem  it  adriaableat  tbe  jaeasnt  tiow 

to  fly  for  wiadom  and  itzangtb.    The  to  plaoe  ana  there.    Betier,  wa  think, 

pmaiit   naotion    ia    natoral,    and  that  LMse   ahonld  ftel  hia  pontim 

pidiifa  on  the  whole  baLefitual ;  and  amcMig  the  people  ere  a  aeoand  piiifmr 

Sle  ill  theae  reutiona  will  decline  be  appcnnted  if  required." 
into  ■  nataial  death.     I  may  add 

6.  THE  ATTUTAKIAHS. 

lb.  E&fisis  proooodB  to  give  bis  impreaaione  with  r^ard  to  Airuiasi, 
ud  the  general  characteriBticB  and  habits  of  the  natirea. 

"lite  two  setilementa  of  Aitataki  kindness  to  as  doting  oni  stay  was 

jmaent  an  appoaranoo  altogether  dlf-  vary    oharaoteristic    of    them.      We 

fanct  from  any  otbei  in  thia  group ;  wasted  for  nothing,  and  on  onr  i»- 

ndfot  this  reason,  all  the  houses  are  parture  they  loaded  na  with  proaentt 

IniltofBtone,  and  have  Tenodaha  and  and    tokens   of  theii    good   feeling. 

nidowB.    The  floors  are  composed  of  Aitutaki  has  an  exoellent  name  among 

lime  and  sand,  and  the  buildings  are  all  Uie  capbuns  who  aail  about  lUa 

luge  and  ury  as  well  as  sabstantial.  group.    I  am  told  liiat   when  they 

Zbe  majority,  however,  are  not  yet  trwie  there  the  whole  of  the  bamaMB 

fioiabed;  but  when  all    axe   oom-  is  transad^d    by   the    Aitstakiana. 

plstad  I  ba'ra  no  donbt   the  settle-  After   the    obtain    has    taken     his 

neuii  will    look    botii    neat    and  goods  on  ehoie  and  intimated  to  Uie 

prtmetqaa,  espedally   the  sea-aide  leading  people  the  kind  of  pxodooe 

DDa;fi)rtlie  hooses  thete,  for  about  a  wanted,  &a.,  he  asually  leaves  tbemi 

Hole  on  one  side  of  the  beach,  are  and  tiie  chiefs  take  upon  themadTes 

oufinoly  detached,  and  in  a  perfectly  the  entire  responsibility  of  wbaterer 

iMght  liae  with  a  beautiful  open  is  antnistod  to  them  from  the  vasaaL 

^Bce  before  them.    I  gmatly  admired  Wben  the  trade  is  at  an  end  they  pay 

tbelugeindoommodiousaohoollioute;  themaelves  out   of  the  white  nan's 

ts  every  respect  it  &r  excels  any  I  boxes,  and  present  to  the  captain  a 

)>are  iaeii  in  the  group.    Xhe  chapel  pn^ieily  a^nsted  paper  with  a  ooizeet 

ii  about   to    be   repaired,    and   tbe  aooount  of  the  produce  sold  and  the 

'""'"It  are  th'^Hig  of  buying  new  qnantum  of  European  goods  taken  in 

mxA  tat  pUaxa,  flooring  and  seats,  exchange.     Their  manner  of  tradii^ 

&  waa  indeed  graii^dng  to  meet  with  glTea  general  satia&otion,  and  many 

*>  large  a  number  of  thoroughly  good  have  I  heard  i^eak  of  them  in  tonus 

and  kind-hearted  people  on  Aitutaki.  of  great  approbatian   and   pleanue. 

Socte  of  the  exoellent  of  ttte  earth  The   Aitutakian     qnak  T«ry   go^d 

ve  thaie.     33iey  both  tbeoieticsdly  TT-ngliah,  and  are  ahatp  at  aoooants 

and  experimfoitally  know  the  traths  andflguies.    It  did  my  haart geod to 

^  Qod'a  Woid,  and  those  tniiha  are  boar  .the  oldart  deaoon  speak  u  lor- 

■Unstnted  in  their  daily  liyes.    Their  ingly  and  tenderly  of  their  fUher  aad 
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Duauonary  who  had  just  left  them. 
It  wu  on  Out  memoTable  Sabbath 
befbre  ths  whole  of  Aitataki,  ha  eud, 
that  aiiice  he  had  gone  iheir  hearts 
had  been  ooldi  imd  were  like  ohildrea 
left  fathBrleaa.  There  was  no  nue- 
■ionaiy,  he  said,  to  hia  knowledge, 
that  oonld  be  compared  to  Sir. 
Boyle ;  for,  Hud  he  (mentianing  a 
nombei  of  old  missionariw  long 
departed  from  this  group),  what 
misaionaiy  has  lemained  on  one 
ialaiid  fine  thiitf-eight  yean  F    Ours 


the  boya  from  about  fourteen  to  aeTai> 
teen  years  of  age  are  ohnrdi  member 
Their  aneweTs  to  my  Sciiphiial  qoM-  : 
tions  when  I  had  them  alone  mn 


has  stayed  with  as  tSI  ha  is  old  and 
bowed  with  age. 

"  One  thing  ie  oertain  that  Oodbu 
tnily  blessed  our  brother's  hfe-long 
work,  and  his  iiime,  so  dear  to  tbe 
Aitatatians  now,  will  be  enshiiced  in 
their  memoriea  and  the  menuniH  of 
their  Ahili^wirp  and  children's  duldns 
till  ihe  Aitntakiana  are  no  mora.  We 
wished  our  Aitntakiaii  friends  &  hwt; 
good-bye  on  Thursday,  and  promiMd 
them  another  Tint  as  soon  as  it  abmld 
be  convenient." 

6.  RABOTONGA. 

A  retom  viut  to  the  above  island,  by  the  misaionarjr  &om  HiKOiu, 
completed  the  pieaent  tour. 

"  A  good  breese  brought  us  to  Babo- 
T0S6A  next  day,  Friday.  Although 
it  was  late  and  a  somewhat  dark  night, 
we  ventured  to  land  in  the  ship's  boat, 

but  it  took  ua  till  near  midnight  ere  rsry  pleaong.     May  God  trdf  blw 

we  reached  the  missioii-houae.    I  rode  the  dear  lads  and  make  them  eanuct 

out  and  preached  at  Ngatangiiii  on  workers   in   ISa   Tine]rard!     I  m 

the  Sunday  morning,  and  afterwards  pleased  also  with  the  new  class-racm 

administered    the    ordinance  of  the  just  ereoted.     In  every  respe(i  it  u 

Lord's  Supper — Badaraka,  my  ooadju-  well  adapted   for  the  teaching  toi 

tor,  oflidating  at  Avaraa.     After  my  training  of  stndents.     It  is  mil  biult 

return   from   Ngatan^,  we  had  a  and   commodious,  and   is  quits  u 

mid-day  English  servioe  in  ^e  Avar-  ornament  to   the   mission  gnosdi. 

nan  Oburohi  I  giving  an  address  to  The  students  only  were  emplo7«d  is 

about  thirty  white  faces  of  vaiioos  building  it     They  are  again  hudd 

nationalitiea.  At  our  afternoon  native  work  at  a  similar  but  more  IsIiotwiii 

aervioe  addressee  were  given  by  dea-  undertaking— vis.,  that  of  raiiiiig  *^ 

oons  and  church  members.     Jn  the  partly  rebuilding  a  long  row  othoniH 

BToning  I  met  with  the  atudenta  and  for  thenuelTes— a  very  needftil  lo^ 

beys  in  the  new  alaas-room  and  gave  necessary  joeoe  of  work,  as  the  fanaei 

them    an    addreas.      There  are  now  houaea  were  scarcely  habitable  ovinf 

thirty-five  young  men  and  their  wives  to  the  wet  and  damp.     There  reisaiiu 

in  tike  Institation.     In   addition  to  much  to  bedone;  bat,  asthe  ywuK 

these,  there  are  the  boys,  who  now  men  are  diligent  and  vny  viUiV 

number  forty-two  in  all,  making  a  workers    they   will    socm,   I    l>*^ 

total    on    the   mianon    premises   of  no  donbl;  enjoy  the  reward  of  1^ 

seventy-seven.    ISaaj  ol  the  lads  are  labours  In  hanug  dean  and  oomfort- 

very  smart  and  give  prosnise  of  great  able  dwellisgi  to  live  in.   My  star  <» 

things  in  the  ftatnie  in  an  educationBl  Barotonga  extended  till  the  fbllowiss 

pcnnt  of  new.     It  also  angure  well  Friday.     Leaving  Bantoagi  viA  * 

■hoold  they  nltamately  give  them-  splendid  breeset  we  w«n  off  Vaff'* 

■elvet  to  minonaiy  work.     B<Hne  of  thefidloviug 
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^— Ifettk  of  %  JSteraet  "dssjmttt." 

UNDER  the  lieading  "  Recent  LoseeB,"  the  Directon  last  month  recorded 
the  deaths  of  flerersl  frieitds,  who  either  had  been  or  irere  actually 
eiigig«d  in  the  Societ/B  aervice.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  tbey 
ure  QOiT  called  npon  to  add  to  that  liBt  the  names  of  others  who,  while  on 
their  way  home,  and  ere  they  could  reach  England,  have  perished  at  sea. 
The  Rev.  T.  G.  Bzyebidoe,  in  the  year  1872,  reaignad  his  pastorate  at 
Fabseax,  Hampshire,  and  devoted  his  matured  minieterial  experience  to 
miesionaiy  work  in  Uasaoasoab,  where  he  laboured  with  ability  and 
uicceas,  until  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  fiunily  considerations  led 
him  to  decide  on  viBiting  this  country.  The  Bev.  T.  Boqebb,  who  went 
cat  BO  recenil;  as  June,  1873,  was,  on  account  of  Mrs,  Rogers's  state  of 
health,  reluctantly  compelled  to  adopt  a  Bimilar  course.  These  two  br&- 
threu,  accompanied  1^  their  wives  and  fomiliea,  embarked  at  the  port  of 
UoJAXOA  for  ZAtrziBAB,  where  they  took  passages  in  the  British  India 
Steam  IfsTigation  Company's  steamer  Ccuhmere,  bound  for  Aden.  Tele- 
graraa  dated  from  that  port  on  the  I3th  of  July  conveyed  the  sad 
iatelligence  that  the  Ccuhmere  had  gone  ashore  near  Cape  Guardafui,  and 
become  a  total  wreck;  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bbvbridob,  their  son  and 
daughter ;  Mrs.  Bogebs,  one  of  her  children,  and  a  nurae,  had  met  with  a 
nateiy  grave.  From  the  telegrams  it  also  appeared  that  Mr.  Roqebs,  with 
two  children,  one  belonging  to  each  family,  bad  mercifully  escaped.  For 
full  details  of  the  event,  the  Dtreotoia  await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  "Roobbe, 
who  may  be  expected  in  England  early  in  the  present  month.  A  calamity 
like  this  has  not  occurred  in  the  hlBtory  of  the  Society  for  a  very  long 
period.  To  the  various  members  of  the  two  families  thus  bereaved  the 
Directors  tender  their  warmest  and  most  affectionate  sympathy;  and  they 
uk  on  their  behalf  the  special  prayers  of  the  churches  throughout  the 
country.  By  the  wreck  of  the  Cathmere  the  mails  &om  Zanzibar,  which 
doubtless  contained  intelligence  of  the  missionary  party  now  on  their  way 
to  Like  TAKQAirriEA,  have  been  lost ;  and  some  weeks  must  elapse  befon 
Letters  can  reach  England. 

VL-foiej  of  t|«  atiratl!. 

1.  DxFABTusx.— The  Ber.  John  F.  Pbujf,  prooeeding  aa  Fistor  to  tha 
Ohuioh  at  Okadook,  South  Africa,  embarked  per  steamer  Ttuton,  July  Sth. 

s.  Abbvals.— The  Rev.  J.  Macoowan,  Mrs.  Ibogowan,  and  fiunily,  finm 
Ajiot,  China,  per  steamer  I%hu,  Jnne  20th.  ;  I  ij 

}Sm  Class,  and  Uiia  Allotat,  from  JAIUIOA,  Jn&e  S8th  and  Svif  12tlL 
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Forert  BitU  Trioltr  Oliii] 
Itunmcnmllh,  AlEkiii  CI 


VIII. — (!D(rafr2iiiJiim5. 

Frrnn  20tt  Jutie  to  17lk  Jvly,  1877. 


It  i>  rt^uated  that  aU  remUtanata  of  ConMhttwtu  J>e  madt  to  Pte  B»T.  BoBBT 
Eoanratw,  Some  Btantary,  Mimiut.  ffotue,  Slorr^fiM  Strett,  Londtm,  B.C. ;  and 
tMifoMyporiMno/thaegi/UUdetigwd/ora  ipixifie  o^Jiill  partMari<^ 
iht  place  and  purvoe  may  be  given.  Chtquet  ikovid  U  cr^Med  Baniof  SiuU»i. 
and  PoA-agiM  Ordtn  mtde  jpayaile  at  the  OenenU  Fott  Offiea. 

Taiu  ft  AUBUHiOB,  FriUto,  C1UIWK7  JBBiUlBxi,  QtwwBy  1iim.lm^ 
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SEPTSUBEB,  1877. 


ON  WHAT  GROUNDS  DO  WE  ACCEPT  THEM  AS  GENUINE 
AND  AUTHENTIC  i 
By  the  Bev.  John  Kennedy,  D.D. 
III. 
We  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  who  itss  born  about  a.d. 
1S6,  aad  died  a.d.  253,  that  our  Four  Gospels  were  known  to  all  tho 
L'LurcIies  "throughout  the  whole  world,"  and  were  accepted  bj  them  as 
the  writings  of  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
third  century.  Through  Clement,  who  died  a.d.  220,  and  Panttemis,  the 
preceptor  of  Clement  and  Origen,  who  came  to  Alexandria  in  a.d.  160, 
and  who  died  about  a.d.  211,  we  are  carried  back  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  at  which  period  the  Four  Gospels  held  the  place 
which  we  have  found  them  occupying  in  the  later  days  of  Origen  and 
Eusebitu.     About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  if  not  earlier,  the 
Gospeb  were  translated  into  lAtin  in  Northern  Africa,  and  into  Syi'iac 
in  the  &r  East.     And  these  translations  are  standing  nxonuments  to  the 
.acceptance  of  the  GoBpelB  by  churches  which  were  far  apart,  and  inde-  . 
vendent  of  each  other,  with^  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  the  death 
•f  the  AposUe  John. 

[    From  the  far  East  we  now  turn  to  the  West,  and  in  Southern  Gaul 
id  a  witness  whose  testimony  is  of  the  highest  importance.     In 
ienem  we  have  a  connecting  link  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
,  some  think  as  early  as  a.d.  97,  but  more  probably  in  126 — what 
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is  certain  of  him  is,  that  he  spent  his  ^onth  in  Asia  Minor,  Muitkl,oii 
the  death  of  Pothinns,  he  became  Bi^op  of  the  Church  in  Ljoni  in  ld. 
177.  Bistant  aa  these  places  are  from  each  other,  there  had  long  ban 
commercial  interoonrse  between  them,  and  thioogh  the  nlmiTial  i^  ho- 
merce  Chiistianit;  found  iU  way  to  Southern  Gaul.  "  This  Qaolotcd 
its  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  the  same  conntrj  &om  whldi  in  fixm 
times  ithad  drawn  its  civilisation:  theOhristianmiaBioiiarf  complebdtk 
work  oftheFhooean  exile."  IrensuB  was  cosneoted  with  the  Aposbdkip 
throngh  Polycarp,  whom  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  his  yoath,  and  Haaa^ 
Pothinus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop  in  Lyons.  And  th«  Mi- 
mony  which  he  bears  to  the  Four  Gospels  must  be  read  in  the  lightif 
this  fact  His  recollections  of  his  youth  most  be  given  in  his  own  vA 
In  a  letter  to  Florinus,  who  had  fallen  into  the  erron  of  the  Ouitit 
heresiarch,  Talentinns,  he  wrote  thus  :  "Those  opinicms  the  Ptcriiftn 
before  us,  who  also  conversed  with  the  Apostles,  have  not  delivered  to 
you.  For  I  saw  you  when  I  was  very  young,  in  the  lower  Asia,  *ili 
Folycarp — for  I  better  remember  the  affairs  of  that  time  than  tkw 
whkh  Imve  lately  happened  ;  the  things  which  we  learn  in  our  tAiUluod 
growii:^  up  with  the  soul,  and  uniting  themselves  to  it.  In  so  nn^ 
that  I  can  tell  the  place  in  which  the  blessed  Polycatp  sat  and  tan^k 
and  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  andlk 
form  of  his  person,  and  the  disconrees  he  made  to  the  people;  and  lio* 
he  related  his  conversation  with  John  and  othen  who  had  seen  the  Laid ; 
and  how  he  related  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  tba 
oonoeming  the  Lord ;  both  ooDcemiug  His  ndraclee  and  Hia  docfaiae,  •> 
he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witneaaea  of  the  Word  of  Ijfe ;  lU 
which  Pc^ycarp  related  agreeable  to  Uie  Scriptarea  These  thingi  1 
then,  through  the  mercy  of  God  toward  me,  diligently  heaid  u^ 
attended  to,  recording  them  not  on  paper  bat  iqmn  my  heart  As^ 
through  the  grace  of  God  I  oontinnally  renew  the  remembraoce  of  thein. 
And  I  can  affirm,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  if  this  biased  and  Ap» 
tolioal  Presbyter  had  heard  aaysuch  thing,  he  would  have  cried  aatid 
stopped  his  ears,  and,  according  to  his  custom,  would  have  said,  '  Ocw' 
Ood,  to  what  times  hast  Thou  reserved  me  that  I  should  hear  such  Qunp'-' 
and  he  wonld  have  fled  from  tiie  place  in  whic^  he  was  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, when  he  heard  such  words.  And  as  much  may  be  perceived  frun  ^ 
Epistles,  which  he  sent  to  neighbouring  churches,  establishing  them ;  f" 
to  some  of  the  brethren,  instructing  and  admonishing  them." 

Analysing  this  narrative,  these  important  points  appear.  (I.)  Betweoi 
Irenteus  and  the  Apostle  John  and  others  who  had  sesnthe  Ltsd  then 
stood  the  one  man  Polycarp.     (2.)  Of  this  man  Polycarp,  his  person. 
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and  his  redtals  of  what  Jolm  and  otliera  reported  reepectbig  "  the  miracles 
And  doctrine  of  the  Lord,"  Ir«UKu8  hftd  a  very  distinct  remembrance, 
machcheriahedandofton  renewed.  (3.)  What  Polycarp related  concerning 
Christ  was  "  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,"  which  mnst  mean  agreeable  to 
the  Gkepels,  beoanse  itia  only  with  these  that  Polycarp's  recollections  of  ■ 
the  Apostle  John's  conveisations  could  be  compared.  (4.)  Irenteus's 
recoUections  of  Polyc&rp's  teaching  were  corroborated  by  letters  then 
fitant^  which  Polycarp  had  addressed  to  chnrchee  and  to  individoals. 

Of  Pothinus,  Bishop  in  Lyons,  under  whom  Irenieus  was  for  some 
time— how  long  we  do  not  know — a  Presbyter,  we  know  less  than  of 
Polycarp.  But  this  is  known,  that  he  was  about  90  years  of  age  when 
pereecntion  fell  upon  the  churches  in  Lyons  and  Yienne,  that  he  was 
appreheuded  and  carried  before  the  Oovemor,  that  he  manfully  confessed 
his  &ith  in  Christ,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  died  soon  after.  This  was 
in  A.D.  177,  BO  that  he  must  have  been  bom  about  a.d.  87,  some  time 
before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  What  connection,  if  any, 
Pothinns  had  with  "  Apostolical  men,"  we  do  not  know.  But  from  his 
affl  and  position  in  the  Church,  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures  which  were,  and  had  been  during  his  public  life  at  least, 
held  by  the  churches  to  be  Apostolical.  And  what  Ireureus,  his  Pres- 
byier  and  successor,  wrote  on  this  subject,  may  be  accepted  as  the  testi- 
mony of  Pothinns  as  well  as  his  own. 

The  words  of  Irenwus  must  be  given  in  full,  that  what  is  weak  in 
them  may  be  seen  as  well  as  what  is  strong :  "We  have  not  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  others  than  those  by 
whom  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  unto  us  ;  and  which  Gospel  they  first 
.  preached  and  afterwards,  by  the  will  of  Qod,  committed  t«  writing,  that 
it  might  be  from  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith. 
For  after  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  and  they  (the  Apostles)  were 
endued  from  above  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  down 
upon  them,  they  received  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  They  then 
went  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to  men  the  blessing  of 
heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them,  and  every  one  alike,  the  Ooapel  of 
God.  Matthew,  then  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  Gospel  in  thdr  own 
language,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Eome, 
and  founding  a  church  there.  And  after  their  departure,  Mark  also, 
the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Pet«r,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the 
things  that  had  been  preached  by  Peter ;  and  Luke,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by  him.  Afterwards 
John,  the  disdple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  on  His  breast,  like- 
wieo  published  a  Gospel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia."    And  all 
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these,  lie  goes  on  to  say,  in  oppositiun  ta  the  Gnostic  heresy,  "have 
delivered  to  ua  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Maker  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  declared  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  one  Christ,  the  Sou  of 
God.  And  he  who  does  not  assent  to  them,  deapiseth  indeed  those 
who  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ;  but  ho  deapiseth  also.  Christ  Himself 
the  Lord,  and  ho  dcspiseth  likewise  the  Father,  and  is  self-condemneJ, 
resisting  and  opposing  his  own  salvation,  as  all  heretics  do." 

The  following  passage  has  been  preserved  only  in  the  old  Latin  ver^on 
of  the  treatise  of  Irensaus'  "  Adverms  Ilai-etea  "  :  "  Nor  can  there  be  more 
or  fewer  Gospels  than  these.  For  as  there  si's  four  regions  of  the  world  is 
which  we  live  and  fonr  catholic  spirits,  and  the  Church  is  spread  all  over 
the  earth,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  Church,  mi 
the  Spirit  of  Life  ;  in  like  manner  was  it  fit  it  should  have  four  pillais, 
breathing  on  all  sides  tncorruption,  and  refreshing  mankind.  Whenco 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Word,  the  former  of  all  things,  who  sits  upon  the 
Chembim,  and  upholds  all  things,  having  appeared  to  men,  has  given  lu 
a  Gospel  of  a  fourfold  character,  but  joined  in  one  spirit  The  Gospel 
according  to  John  declares  his  primary  and  glorious  generation  from  tlte 
Father,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ; '.  but  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  being  of  a  priestly  character,  begtils  with  Zacbarias  the  priest 
oEfering  Incense  to  God.  Matthew  relates  his  generation,  which  is 
according  to  man,  '  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham.'  Mark  begins  from  the  prophetic 
spirit  which  came  down  from  above  to  man,  saying,  '  The  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Esaias  the  prophet.' " 

There  are  other  passages  in  Irenieus  descriptive  of  each  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  only  one  of  which  we  shall  quote  : — 

"John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  being  desirous,  by  declaring  the 
Qosi>el,  to  root  out  the  error  that  had  been  sown  in  the  minds  of  men  br 
Cerinthus,  and  a  good  while  before  by  those  who  are  called  Nioolaituis, 
that  he  might  confute  them,  and  satisfy  all,  that  there  is  one  God  vbi< 
made  all  things  by  His  word ;  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  made  the 
world,  and  another  the  Father  of  the  Ijord  ;  and  one  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  and  another  from  the  snper-celeetial  places,  even  Christ,  who 
they  say  also  continued  ever  impassable,  who  deecendod  upon  Jesus  the 
Son  of  the  Ci'eator,  and  fled  away  again  into  his  '  pleroma'  [fulness]  : 
the  disciples  therefore  of  the  Lord,  willing  at  onoe  to  cut  off  thne 
errors,  and  leave  a  rule  of  truth  in  the  Church — that  there  is  one  God 
Almighty,  who  by  His  word  made  all  things  visible  and  iuvisilde ;  de- 
claring likewise,  that  by  the  Word  by  which  God  finished  the  Creation 
by  the  same  also  He  bestowed  salvation  npon  those  men  who  are  in  the 
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creation;  be  thus  begins  in   hia  doctrine,  vbich  is  according  to    the 
Oospal :  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  " 
On  these  pttasages  I  remark — 

t.  The  testimony  of  Ireneeus  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  date  of  the 
writing  of  his  great  work  "  Adversus  Hcereses."  This  date  cannot  be 
cerUioly  determined.  But  whether  it  was  near  the  beginning  of  his 
episcopate  (a.d.  177)  or  towards  the  end  of  bis  life  (a.d.  202)  is  of  no 
coDsequence.  The  testimony  must  be  accepted  as  coeval  with  his  whole 
life,  and  therefore  goes  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century. 
And  not  only  so,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  the  testimony 
of  Folycarp  in  the  East,  and  Pothinus  in  the  West,  and  is  thus  carried 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  secon<l  century  and  the  last  days  of 
the  Apostle  John.  This,  the  real  bearing  of  the  testimony  of  Irena^us, 
is,  Imight  say,  studioualy  ignored  by  certain  critics.  Thus  Dr.  S.  Davidson, 
in  his  recent  work  on  "  The  Canon  of  the  Bible,"  says,  "  Irenteus  had 
4  anon  which  he. adopted  as  Apostolic.  In  his  view  It  was  of  binding 
force  and  Apostolic.  This  contained  the  Four  Qospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Kevelatians."  The 
statement  that  Irenieus  "adopted  "a  canon  Is  simply  bewildering  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  facts.  Irenffius  "  adopted"  no  canon,  but  has  left 
on  record  as  a  historic  fact  that  certun  books,  including  the  Four  Gospels, 
wa«  univereally  received,  and  had  been  from  the  beginning  received,  as 
Apostolic  and  authoritative  memoirs  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  when 
Dr.  Davidson  says  that  "  a  wide  gap  intervenes  between  eye-witnesses  of 
the  Apostles  or  Apostolical  men  that  wrote  the  sacred  books  and  the 
earliest  fathers  who  assert  such  authorship,"  we  reply  that  the  "  gap"  is 
not  "  wide,"  and  that  it  is  well  bridged  over.  Between  the  Apostle  John 
3ud  IrenKus  there  intervenes  only  one  man,  the  venerable  Folycarp. 

3.  The  testimony  of  Ireneeus  is  in  no  way  damaged  by  the  fanciful 
and  unsatisfactory  reasons  which  be  assigns  for  his  belief  that  there  must 
he  Four  Gospels,  and  that  there  could  not  be  more  than  four.  The 
veracity  and  competency  of  a  witness  to  facts  are  not  to  be  determined 
by  his  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  explanation  volunteered  by 
Ireneiu  is  sufficiently  absuvd.  But  that  he  should  attempt  any  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  there  wore  Four  Gospels,  ^nd  any  proof  that  there 
must  he  four,  and  could  only  b^  four,  only  confirms  the  evidence  that 
it  was  universally  understood  that  there  were  four  and  only  four.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  create  around  the  sacred  and  acknowledged  four  a 
hedge  which  it  would  be  at  once  irrational  and  impious  to  break  down 
by  the  addition  of  any  other  Gospel. 

3.  The  same  remark  applies  in  substance  to  oth^r  explanations  which 
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Ireiueus  associates  with  the  facts  which  he  states.  Tbe  connection  (£ 
the  Oospel  according  to  Mark  with  the  Apostle  Peter,  aad  theconnecdon 
of  the  Qoepel  according  to  Lake  with  the  Apoetie  Paul,  ma;  not  hm 
bera  exactlf  as  Irenieug  reports.  But  universal  tradition  points  to  some 
such  connection,  and  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  without  some  &ct  u 
its  basis — possibly  the  fact  that  the  Gospds  by  ATark  and  Luke  wOT 
known  to  have  the  sanctioii  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  reepectivdj. 
Then  the  statement  that  the  Fourth  Qospel  was  written  by  die  Apostle 
John  in  order  to  oonnteract  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others,  may  1ie 
subject  to  some  modification.  But  these  two  things  aro  certain — [a) 
That  errors  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  Cerinthns,  which  were  aiterwudi 
developed  and  embodied  in  the  Qnoatic  system,  were  rife  in  the  days  uf 
John  and  long  before,  as  we  see  from  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the  CdoB- 
sians,  in  which  he  enters  an  explicit  protest  against  philoacfihK 
or  theosophic  speculadons  by  which  the  glory  and  proper  Godhead  of 
Christ  were  expltuned  away  or  reduced  to  a  vague  unreality  (chap,  i- 
16-19,  ii.  6-10).  {b)  It  is  likewise  certun  that  the  Oospel  I^.  John 
contains  teachings  respecting  Christ  which  were  manifestly  fitted  to 
counteract  the  undeveloped  Gnosticism  which  was  then  troubling  the 
churches.'  The  whole  scheme  of  thftt  Gospel  was  a  protest,  whether  in- 
tentional or  unintentional,  against  heresies  which  occupy  a  very  prosii- 
nent  place  in  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries.  "What  mwe 
natural  than  to  infer  or  suppose  that  the  very  motive  of  the  Qospel  «> 
to  oonnteract  these  heresies  1  If  Cerinthus  resided  at  Epheens,  as  i< 
commonly  believed,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John,  thii 
inference  or  supposition  would  be  so  natural  as  at  once  to  amume  the 
form  of  a  fact.  John  had  a  wider  aim  than  that  ssscribed  to  him  by 
IrenKus,  as  we  know  from  his  own  express  statement  (xx.  30,  31.)  Hi> 
Qospel  bears  no  marks  of  a  controversial  purpose.  Its  whole  stmctore 
and  teaching  contain  internal  evidence,  as  we  believe,  of  a  higher  wisdom 
than  that  of  John,  which  designed  it  as  the  completion  of  the  fouifoU 
portrait  of  Christ  for  the  benefit  of  all  ages.  But  whatever  amoDDl 
of  inference  or  supposition  there  may  be  in  the  explanations  wtuch 
IrennuB  gives  of  the  motive  of  John's  Gospel,  his  testimony  to  the  &ct 
of  its  origin  remains  intact.  In  his  time,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  others,  before  his  time,  even  fiwD  the 
days  of  John  himself,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  disciple  who  leaned  on  the  breast  of  Jesus  at  the  last  supper. 

We  have  now  reached  an  important  stage  of  our  inquiry.  When 
advancing  to  the  second  half  ef  the  second  century,  Westcott  well 
observes,  "  By  one  of  those  remarkable  chances  which  so  often  strike 
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the  itndent  of  history,  if  we  mftj  not  rather  call  them  by  a  higher  name, 
the  three  great  writem  who  meet  ua  first  represent  three  great  divisionB 
of  UieChnrch.  The  traditions  of  AaiaMinor,I^ypt,andN'orthAMca, 
find  fit  exponents  in  Irennos,  Clement  of  AJexMidrla,  and  Tertnllian. 
The  tsstimony  of  the  iar  East  is  written  in  the  venerable  Syrian  veraion, 
the  Pe»hito  ;  and  that  of  the  I^tin-speaking  cburches  is  confirmed  by 
the  Old  Vulffote  (Vetus  I^tina),  which  is  of  nearly  equal  antiquity." 

Let  the  facts  which  are  thus  indicated  be  well  weighed.  In  the  East, 
M  represented  by  a  translation  made  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
ieoond  century,  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle  of  that  century ;  in 
Froconsulsr  Africa,  as  represented  by  another  translation,  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  oentniy,  and  also  by  Tertullian  ;  in  Egypt,  as  repre- 
Knted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  Origen,  in  the  later  part  of  the 
secxnid  century  and  earlier  part  of  the  third ;  and  in  the  West,  as 
repreeented  in  the  second  half  of  the  eeoond  century  by  Irenmis,  who 
links  together  the  apostolically  founded  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
ud  &e  later  founded  churches  of  Southern  Qaul— in  this  whole 
Christendom,  we  find  'the  Four  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  universally  accepted  as  genuine  and  authentic.  And 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  without  any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  of  different  lands.  These  churches  in  the  middle  of  the  eeoond 
century,  say  from  A.D.  130  to  a.d,  190,  did  not  borrow  the  Gotpdajrom 
one  anothr,  but  had  reeeived  them  ihrough  diferent  ehaamda.  This  is 
especially  demonstrable  in  the  case  of  the  two  translations  which  have 
heea  named.  Gaul  received  its  Gospels  from  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the 
testimonies  of  these  two  countries  are  one.  Whence  Alexandria  received 
its  Gospels  we  do  not  know  j  it  is  only  certain  tiiat  it  possessed  the  four, 
in  common,  as  Origen  said,  with  "  the  whole  Church  of  God  throughout 
the  world."  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  Peshito  and  the  Old  Latin 
translations  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  The  one  was  not 
made  from  the  other.  Nor  were  the  two  made  from  the  same  copies  of 
the  great  original.  The  difierenoes  between  them,  though  not  affecting 
thedr  fidelity,  are  such  as  to  show  that  they  were  not  based  on  the  same 
copies.  Here  then,  reckoning  Asia  Minor  and  Oanl  as  one,  is  pioof  of 
the  existence  of  at  least  three  streams  of  "tradition,"  using  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  Origen,  issuing  from  tiie  same  fountain  at  a  poriod  which 
must  have  been  considerably  anterior,  and  which  cannot  be  reaatmably 
supposed  to  be  later  than  the  iLt-ya  of  the  Apostle  John.  Of  the  Fathers 
generally  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Westoott  says 
very  truly  that  "  they  made  no  claims  to  xa,y  &eeh  discoveries  in  Chris- 
lian  truth :  on  the  contrary,  they  affirmed  as  ibdr  chief  glwy  that  they 
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retained  uaohanged  the  tradition  of  the  AjMutt^c  age.  Their  testimonjr 
is  the  clear  ezpreuion  of  an  earlier  faith,  and  not  the  enonciatiofi  of 
noyel  deductions.  They  are  the  interpreters  of  the  past,  and  not  the 
mouthpieoes  of  a  revolution." 


%xg!^is  antr  ^Ifatioius  of  l^e  fible. 

Bt  Rev.  Josiah  Yinet. 
The  famous  saying  of  Plato,  that  "  Light  ia  the  shadow  of  God,"  is  u 
profound  as  it  is  beantifol.  Of  all  created  tilings  light  is  to  us  ths 
purest,  sweetest,  strongest;  but  how  inferior  to  its  wonderfol  Creator! 
Conipar«d  with  Him,  it  is  "  shadow."  "  God  is  light,"  essentially  md  in 
all  senses;  what  we  call  bo,  is  but  Hia  reflection,  and  is  necessarily  disL 

A  similar  remark  might  he  made  of  the  Bible.  We  call  it  a  rerelatiDii, 
and,  as  proved  by  accnraulating  evidence,  such  it  unquesUonaUy  is ;  but 
how  partial,  limited,  ob«N»ire  ! — necessarily  so.  "  Who  can  by  searchii^ 
find  out  God  1"  What  revelation  can  adequately  represent  Him  1  Gantht 
shell  on  the  shore  contain  the  ocean  !  Does  the  snn  contain  all  the 
light !  God  is  infinitely  more  than  TTia  word.  It  is  but  His  shado', 
a  dim  feeble  representation  of  Himself ;  like  the  sun  clouded,  the  con- 
cealment rather  than  the  efiolgence  of  His  glory. 

In  the  Bible  light  and  shadow  iMautifally  alternate ;  a  fiaot  which  adds 
greatly  both  to  its  beauty  and  its  value.  How  much  more  beautiful  the 
landscape,  with  its  undulations  and  irregnlaritiea,  prodndng  light  and 
shade,  than  one  extended  plain;  while,  as  we  all  know,  mountains  gin 
birth  to  rivers,  and  God  thus  "  sendeth  die  springs  into  the  vallen 
which  mn  among  the  hills."  It  is  even  so  with  the  Bible.  It  night 
have  been  without  light  and  shadow;  but  in  respect  of  bean^  ud 
utility,  how  inferior  it  had  then  been  t 

Consider,  in  brief  elucidation  of  the  lights  and  ahadows  of  the  Bibit, 
ihejbrm  and  tlruetvre  of  &e  sacred  volume.  One  might  have  snj^Msed, 
its  Sonrce  being  one,  its  mode  of  conveyance  would  have  been  nnifbnn. 
It  is  not  so.  On  thecontrary,  nothing  can  poasess  greats- variety.  The 
tones  of  the  Divine  voice  in  revelation,  how  wonderfol  their  infleziwis! 
Through  history,  poetry,  proverb,  prophecy ;  by  invitation,  wanun^ 
threatening,  appMl ;  in  tiie  loudest  thunder,  tjie  gentlest  whisper;  the  deep 
bass  of  law,  the  sweet  soprano  of  the  Gospel,  God  speaks  to  man,  and  in 
beautiful  irr^fularity  these  variations  succeed  one  another.  Had  tw 
been  commissioned  to  formulate  a  revelaUon,  how  regular  and  systematic 
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and  level  it  would  have  beea  !  God  knew  what  was  in  man,  in  the  race 
of  men  as  well  as  in  the  individual,  and  His  revelatiim,  designed  to  be 
univetsal,  Iiaa  impressed  upon  it  chttracteristica  which  appeal  to  aIl~to 
the  learned  and  ignorant,  to  kings  and  poets,  tocourtiers  and  husbandmen, 
to  each  class,  condition, 'and  age,  of  the  entire  human  familj.  Like  the 
world  it  was  intended  to  bless,  and  as  presenting  one  of  the  many 
anU(^;ies  between  n&tnre  and  Fevelatton,  it  has  beautiful  undulations, 
mountain  and  valley,  peak  and  precipice,  wild  grandeur,  soft  loveliness, 
light  and  shadow  too — an  analogy  this  which  is  no  incon^erable  proof 
of  ita  Divine  Originator.  As  in  nature,  so  in  revelation,  "  the  evening 
and  the  morning  "  proclaim  the  handiwork  of  God. 

Tbiikk  agtun  of  the  composition  of  the  Bible.  How  the  tights  and 
shadows  appear  here.  From  its  commencement  by  Moaea,  to  its  close 
by  John,  occurs  an  interval  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  During  this 
time  there  were  employed  upon  it  at  least  forty-four  distinct  individuals, 
tiring  in  different  countries,  under  different  monarchs,  with  different 
sorroundings,  national,  social  and  political.  Who  can  conceive  the 
multiplicity  of  condition  and  experience  thus  occasioned  and  realized  in 
its  preparation  1  Inspiration  is  one ;  but  even  it  was,  doubtless,  different 
in  degree  and  mode—now  of  superintendence  only,  now  of  suggestion, 
now  of  verbal  dictation  ;  the  light  in  some  cases  clearer,  in  others  more 
in  shadow ;  the  meaning  at  one  time  obscure,  at  another  needing  to  be 
"  searched  diligently."  How  various  too  the  modes  of  its  conveyance  ! 
"  At  snndry  times  and  in  divers  manners  "  God  spake  to  the  Prophets. 
By  dream  and  vision,  by  angel  and  oracle,  "  in  deep  sleep,"  in  active 
wakefnlnesa,  His  messages  were  conveyed,  and  He  who  has  acceos  to 
the  recesses  of  human  consciousness  doubtless  employed  in  each  case 
the  method  most  suitable  to  the  recipient,  the  occasion,  aod  the  design. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  writers  too,  how  varied  !  One  feature  was 
common  to  all.  "  Holy  men  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  but  how  variously  "  moved "  !  Some,  as  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  by 
delightful  ecstasy  ;  the  aeer  caught  away  like  Paul  into  the  third  heaven, 
and  seeing  and  hearing  unutterable  things ;  others  like  Jeremiah, 
depressed  by  sadness,  writing  lamentations  in  tears ;  others  again  like 
David  soaring  on  the  wing  of  song,  or  as  the  Evangelists  touched  with 
deepest  tenderness  and  "  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ ;  "  in  each 
case  the  subtle  influence  of  inspiration  moving  as  the  light  through  the 
air  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  and  emoticms  of  the  individual  soul.  Could 
any  ■  photography  portray  for  us  on  accurate  picture  of  the  various 
writers  of  the  Bible,  their  outward  sorronndings  and  their  inward 
experience,  what  a  revelation  of  human  thought  and  feeling  we  should 
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have,  and  hov  much  of  light  and  shadow  would  the  ddineatint  affwd ! 
One  day  we  hope  to  know  them  all.  Till  we  know  aa  we  are  known 
imagination  sometamee  gronps  them,  and  what  a  gathraing  of  dercnit 
manhood  Uie  assembly  presente  ! 

Then  as  to  the  atdge^^natter  of  the  Book.  In  a  sense  this  is  slnji 
one  :  God,  and  the  relations  of  all  things  to  Him,  as  the  object  is  erer, 
through  Christ,  to  "  draw  all  men  "  unto  Him.  Tet  of  tfieee  nU  tiiingi^ 
how  great  the  Tariety  !  Th^:e  are  parte  of  the  Bible  whidi  to  US 
seem  unimportant,  and  comparatiTely  they  are  so ;  yet,  sa  links  m  a 
ohain,  or  hingea  to  the  door,  the  genealogies,  and  numends,  and 
lengthened  liata  of  names  are  most  valuable.  There  are  matten  <A  delttl 
too,  minntiie  of  rilna),  and  expressions  of  obeolete  laws,  we  woold  gladly 
have  had  exchanged  for  fuller  information  on  points  around  which 
curiosity  horers,  and  which  affection  longs  to  know.  Some  toface  ■» 
bathed  in  light,  others  shrouded  in  shadow,  and  these  often  in  the 
inverse  order  of  desire  and  research — all  this  forming  part  of  the  ninal 
discipline  revelation  seeks  to  secure.  The  light  shed  on  the  gnmd 
topics  of  revelation,  and  which,  but  for  the  Bible,  wonld  for  ever  b»»e 
remained  in  shadow,  is  always  clear.  The  blessed  Ood,  ffi* 
perftetions,  govraimietit,  and  works  ;  the  great  Saviour,  our  Lord  Jcshe 
Christ,  His  life,  history,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  ;  the  Hot; 
Spirit^  His  operations  and  gracious  influencee,justification,  sanctificatio^; 
Heaven,  the  judgment,  immortality — these  and  kindred  themes,  staed 
out  in  their  sublimity  and  brightness,  like  pyramids  in  Eastern  stmshme, 
mystery  investing  them  indeed,  from  their  nature  and  our  limited 
capacity,  but  clear  in  their  outline,  unmistakable  in  their  wtmdratt 
proportions. 

If  from  general  we  descend  to  particular  tofncs,  how  do  light  tnd 
shadow  alternate  I  As  in  life  so  in  revelation,  "  Ood  sots  one  thing 
over  against  another,"  and  portrays  Hia  pictures  on  dark  backgromtiia 
In  BO  many  instancea  this  ocoors,  as  almost  to  give  it  the  characterof  a 
law,  one  which  shows  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Author.  How  aliarp 
the  contrast,  for  example,  between  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah  and  his  g«w*- 
tion,  Abraham  and  Lot,  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Hoses  and  Fhuwh, 
Joshua  and  the  Spies,  David  and  Saul,  Daniel  and  KebudwdMiBr, 
Mordecai  and  Haman,  Jndas  and  John,  Paul  and  Alexander,  and  miny 
others,  in  each  case  the  strong  light  making  the  dark  shadow  ihtip 
and  well-defined.  In  all  respects  the  subjeot^natter  of  the  Bible  is 
beantiAillly  varied,  not  of  one  colour  or  form,  but  of  exquisite'  toA 
suggestive  mosaic. 

From  the  composition  of  the  Bible  turn  to  U»  ii^iuenu,  and  yon  wul 
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End  a  aiiailar  Tariatiou.  It  has  been  veil  said  that  nature  givee  to  na 
what  wfl  bring  to  it,  and  this  is  emphaticall;  tme  of  rerelstion.  The 
writers  of  the  Bilife  are  numbered  by  tens  :  who  shall  reckon  its  readers  1 
It  is  B  solemn  thought,  that  upon  each  of  theee  it  oasts  light  or  shado  v, 
according  to  their  personal  character. 

This  applies  intellectually,  as  to  perception  of  its  meaning.  It  is 
bdeed  "the  glory  of  Ood  to  conceal  a  matter,"  and  on  many  points  we 
must  be  content  to  see  "  through  a  glass  darkly  j"  yet  how  true  it  is  here 
tlut  "  to  him  that  hath  more  shall  be  given."  To  quickened  intelligence, 
(iiligent  study^  and  fercent  prayer,  how  does  lij^t  arise,  and  the 
"shadows  flee  away!"  Like  state  emerging  from  the  darkness,  or 
mountains  glowing  in  the  dawn,  truths,  which  seemed  to  be  dim  as 
tvilight  or  dark  as  night,  become  suddenly  illumined,  and  sparkle  with 
tmexpected  brightness. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  of  the  light  which  from  the  sacred  volume  is 
duly,  hourly,  streaming  upon  individual  minds  and  hearts.  By  its 
revelations,  views  of  Christ,  and  glimpses  of  Heaven^  what  scintillations 
of  light,  in  the  forms  of  consolation,  hope,  peace,  joy,  is  the  Bible 
continuidly  conveying !  As  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night, 
not  an  hosr  of  any  day  or  night  but  its  dazzling  or  softened  radiance  is 
pouring  forth  its  beams.  Through  curtained  chambers  of  sickness,  the 
iron  baiB  of  prisons,  the  closed  hatchways  of  vessels,  the  cavemed  depths 
of  mines,  as  well  as  the  windows  of  sanctuaries  and  schools,  its  beams 
noiselessly  penetrate.  Head,  remembered,  whispered,  or  preached,  it 
awakens  conviction,  conveys  consolation,  instmcta  ignorance,  leads  and 
guides  to  Heaven.  Everywhere  and  always  the  entrance  <rf  Ood's  Word 
is  "  giving  light  and  undentanding  to  the  simple."  And  shadows  too  ! 
When  by  the  cloudy  pillar  God  guided  His  people,  what  was  a  light 
to  Israel  was  darkness  to  their  foe.  It  is  so  still.  In  the  sacred 
volume  denunciations,  threatenings,  predictions  of  wrath  to  come,  stand 
like  dark  patches  of  desolation  amid  the  greennesfl  and  verdure  of  promises 
and  prospects  of  Heaven.  What  a  shadow  they  cast  on  the  wicked  ! 
Little  as  men  heed  the  fact,  it  is  still  true  that  "  Ood  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day,"  and  this  anger,  like  a  dark  thunder-cloud,  lowers  in 
Scripture  and  impends  "  destruction."  In  fact,  to  those  who  reject  the 
Saviour  the  whole  Bible  b  adverse,  and,  as  the  Frophef  s  roll,  is  full  of 
lamentation  and  woe — "a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  not  of  life  unto 
life."  Reader,  which  is  it  to  yout  To  the  Saviour,  as  He  read  its  old 
*:««tament,  it  was  all  and  only  light.  To  Christians,  it  is  light  and 
"liadow,  according  to  their  capacity,  culture,  and  condition.  To  the 
'"igodly  it  is  only  shadow,  noless  indeed  we  except  its  promises  of 
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pardon  to  penitence,  Balration  to  futh,  which  become  light  u  ippit- 
hended,  believed,  and  obejed. 

Did  space  permit  it  would  be  instructive  to  dwell  upon  its  hulory. 
How  chequeied  this  has  been !  From  the  time  of  JelioLochim,  when bj 
penknife  and  fire  he  sought  its  destmction,  through  tlie  age  of  Ezn  the 
"readj  scribe,"  whooe  eerrice  in  collecting  and  collating  the  sacred 
nuumscripts,  none  cam  over-estimate;  down  through  the  agea  when  tbe 
Septuagint  was  prepared,  the  Canon  arranged,  the  Vulgate  formed  by 
Jerome,  the  translations  of  lyndale,  Wjcliffe,  Coverdale,  and  others 
succeaaivel;  made ;  through  the  still  age  of  mouaatenes,  the  active  wan 
of  Crusades,  the  revival  of  the  Reformation,  the  bunungs  at  St.  Paul's,  to 
the  last  issue  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  how  have  light  and 
darkness,  the  evening  and  the  morning,  chequered  each  day  of  its  history ! 
What  ecclesiastical  persecutions,  sceptical  onslaughts,  ritualistic  efforts  it 
has  escited  !  What  vindications,  apologies,  defences  it  has  elicited  ! 
Around  no  book  in  tbe  world — one  of  the  proofs  this,  as  Frofeasor  Bogen 
shows,  of  its  Bupematural  origin — hss  there  gathered  confliots  so  hot, 
controversies  so  keen,  attempts  at  destruction  so  earnest  and  prolonged. 
It  has  been  the  ensign  foe  and  friend  alike  have  sought  to  possess,  the 
banner  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  whicli  the  most  valiant  spirits  of  *ll 
ages  have  engaged  in  deadly  feud ;  while  still  it  waves  in  the  BunshiiKi 
and  with  increaung  emblazonment  of  gloiy.  Its  future  it  is  not  difficalt 
to  predict.  Just  now  dark  shadows  are  passing  over  it  Science 
pretends  it  b  a  shadow  itself,  obscuring  the  light  of  truth.  Soepticisini 
and  worldliness  vote  its  shadow  an  obstruction  to  reason  and  to  ideaanre. 
Meanwhile  it  maintains  its  dignified  position,  no  more  suffering  from 
these  attacks  than  the  granite  mountain  over  whose  majestic  slope  the 
shadow  harmlessly  passes,  and  destined  to  stand  as  long  na  the  earth 
remaineth,  a  monument  of  the  Divine  existence,  beneficence,  and  skill 

To  each  individual  its  future  should  brighten  daily.  "  God  has  more 
light  to  break  forth  from  His  word  than  any  yet  afforded,"  and,  like  the 
high  priest  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  those  will  first  and  best 
obtain  thb  light  who,  standing  in  the  holy  place,  most  diligently  and 
devoutly  seek  it.  To  each  Christian  minister,  teacher,  man  <f  bnsineai, 
may  it  daily  become  a  more  real  source  of  light,  that  each  may  fae  aUe  to 
«ay,  "Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  to  mi/  feet  and  a  light  to  my  [wth." 
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^atfr — its  ^£H«tUs  anir  fnwfits. 

No.  J,     By  Rev.  Pkofessor  Duke,  D.Su.,  F.O.S. 

If  Noah  hod  luen  a  literary  ma,u,  he  might  have  beguiled  the  tedium  of  hia 
abode  in  the  ark  bj  writing  on  elaborate  poem  on  the  beauties  and  benefits 
of  water.  Ha  certainly  would  be  in  a  position  at  the  time  of  the  flood  to 
funn  some  aort  of  judgment  on  the  matter.  The  water;  winter  of  this 
luat  year  places  us  in  a  somewhat  analogous  position.  The  beauties  and 
beoefita  of  water  have  been  displayed  in  submei^ed  cellars  and  flooded 
meadows,  in  the  pleasures  of  umbrellas  and  waterproofa,  and  in  the  exquisite 
BBtitfactions  of  catarrhs  and  rheumatisms.  The  unfortunate  householder 
ichose  lower  rooms  are  filled  with  a  dingy  discoloured  liquid,  and  whose 
garden  or  lawn  is  coated  with  a  non-aromatic  mud,  will  not  be  immediately 
sensitiTe  to  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  water.  The  agriculturist — whether 
fumer  or  labourer — who,  even  in  the  best  of  seasons,  has  much  ado  to 
get  safely  through  the  winter  without  disease  in  the  household  or  in  the 
cattle  stall,  will  not  feel  favourably  towards  the  enormous  rainfall  of  the 
winter  months  ;  and  the  suburban  dweller,  whose  water  or  food  supply 
becomea  polluted  by  the  disease  germs  of  hia  neighbours,  wiU  be  inclined  to 
think  hardly  of  the  flush  of  weten  which  occasions  the  pollution. 

Still,  with  all  these  drawbacks  and  many  others  which  might  be  named, 
there  is  very  much  of  beauty,  and  on  immense  amount  of  benefit  in  water. 
Though  it  does  occasionally  drown  hnman  beings,  awallow  up  a  ship,  or 
devastate  a  province,  it  is  full  of  utility  to  man.  Though  the  sweeping  flood 
snd  the  crashing  avalanche  are  the  emblems  of  danger  and  destruction,  and 
the  roaring  sea,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  hurricane,  tells  of  shipwreck  and 
disaster ;  yet  in  its  placid  beanty  water  adds  much  to  terrestrial  landscapes, 
and  in  their  spotlessneea  and  strength,  snow  and  ice  cap  the  mountains,  and 
anggest  the  splendours  of  the  great  white  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

There  are  compensations  everywhere  in  nature.  Her  mobile  face  is 
lometimes  bright  with  smiles,  sometimea  dark  with  frowns  ;  like  the  clouds 
of  the  spring-time-~now  gorgeous  with  beauty,  now  black  with  thunder.  In 
the  case  of  water,  the  brightneaa  and  the  smile  predominate  ;  and  even  the 
darkness  and  the  frown  have  their  usea  and  their  benefits.  To  trace  some 
o!  these  beauties  and  benefits  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  papers. 

In  OUT  ordinary  and  common  life  on  this  earth,  water,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  meets  us  everywhere.  Ice,  liquid  water,  and  steam  are 
sU  the  same  substance  under  different  conditions.  Well  might  Thalea  of 
Jfiletos,  in  the  early  ages  of  philosophic  thought,  consider  moisture  as  the 
beginning  and  origin  of  all  thii^^.  Water,  in  his  idea,  was  the  ipx'ii  the 
beginning,  tlte  origin  of  all.  Vegetation  grew  from  moisture  ;  animal  life 
■•armed  from  it ;  when  condensed  it  became  solid  and  turned  to  eaith. 
Its  onivenal  presence  convinced  the  ancient  philosopher  that  it  was  really 
the  beginning  and  origin  of  all  things.     Its  variona  forms  and  modes  led 
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him  to  think  of  an  iuTarUble  extstencefrom  which  &11  other  axiiteneMuoM. 

The  mrfaoe  of  tha  world  ima  b«eti  oomputod  at  197  miiliona  of  iqun 
milea.  Of  thue  only  62  miiliona  ue  lAnd,  leaving  145  millioiu  of  iqvat 
miles  M  the  area  of  the  great  ocean  ayatemi  of  the  earth.  In  addition  la 
this  TMt  extent,  the  riven,  atraamB,  and  brooki,  lakes  and  momitaiii  tanu, 
glaciera  and  mountain  snowaj  all  attest  the  nniveraal  preaenoe  of  water.  It 
glitters  in  the  dewdrop,  sparkles  in  the  foaming  cataract,  shines  reeplondant 
in  the  gorgeona  hues  of  Uie  snnset  aides,  desceads  as  genial  nun  opon  tiu 
fields,  bears  on  it*  yielding  snrfaoe  the  commerce  and  merohandiae  of  man, 
propels  the  steanuJiip  and  the  looomotiTe  ;  and,  bj  rirer,  oanal,  lake,  ai 
ocean,  is  the  great  medium  of  communication  between  far  distant  tnbei  *nd 
nations.  It  forma  two-thirds  the  weight  of  our  whole  bodies  ;  enters  laigelf 
into  the  chemical  composition  of  all  animal  and  TSgetable  tissues  ;  and  ii  lu 
euential  component  of  some  rocks  and  gema.    Water,  water — everywhen. 

It  wOl  readily  be  seen,  that  of  the  three  physical  states  in  whi^  water 
occurs,  the  liqi^  preponderates.  Solid  ice  and  snow  are  confined  to  pobi 
latitudes  and  elevated  mountains ;  and  their  amount  beara  a  very  mull 
proportitm  to  de  great  ocean,  lake,  and  river  aystems  of  the  earUi.  So  alio 
the  water  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  though  it  exists  in  oonaidenbis 
abundanoe,  is  being  eonstaotlf  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  andtku 
the  balance  of  liquid  water  is  restored.  There  is  no  reason  for  beliering 
that  for  ages  and  ages  past  the  amount  of  liquid  water  has  aeniibly  varied 
from  what  it  is  at  present. 

Besnlts  of  vast  importance  follow  from  this  distribution.  Whethsr 
gaseous,  liquid  or  solid,  purposes  of  great  importance  in  the  eoonomyiJ 
nature  are  snheerved  by  water  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  the  inMt 
benefioial  of  all  are  those  dae  to  the  great  amount  and  wide  diffusion  of 
liquid  water  on  the  earth's  aurfaoe. 

Before  tracing  these  results  and  explaining  theae  pnrpoaea,  I  propost  to 
ask  the  How  I  and  the  Why  1  of  this  preponderance  of  liquid  water. 

First,  then,  the  How  T  By  what  qualities,  causes,  and  conditions  an  th* 
large  amount  and  wide  diffusion  of  liquid  water  brought  about  1  Host 
substances  occur  in  the  earth  ss  solids.  Water  is  the  only  highly  abundiat 
and  widely  distributed  liquid.  Bome  substances — as  nitrogen — ooour  nuinlj 
as  gas,  or  in  chemical  combination  with  other  anbatances.  How  is  it  that 
the  vaporous  condition  of  water  does  not  absorb  and  swallow  up  the  liquid 
state  thereof  1  What  physical  qualities  doe*  tiiia  wonderful  subataaee  posuMi 
to  bring  about  so  unnsuol  and  unique  a  distribution  1 

Foremost  must  be  placed  its  chemical  coustitatiDU.  It  is  one  of  the  mo(t 
aimple  and  most  stable  of  chemical  compounds ;  and  conaista  of  two  elemHita 
which  have  what  is  called  a  strong  chemical  affinity  for  each  other.  Once  in 
combination,  there  are  but  few  natural  forces  which  can  dissociate  them. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  combined,  cling  moat  per^acionsly  one  to  the  other. 
The  force  of  an  intense  human  affection  is  feeble,  compared  to  the  chemicsl 
bond  which  unites  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water. 

Now  compare  this  with  some  other  similar  ohemical  compounds.    And  I 
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feu  I  most  draw  1117  illustr&tioua  at  fint  from  anbstaiices  whioh  maj  be 
prorocatiTe  of  unpleaoont  reminucenceB,  There '  u  a  certain  gaaeoiu 
compound,  much  hukU  um  of  in  these  dajB  bj  dentista,  called  mtroua  oxide. 
Let  my  readen  for  a  moment  forget  the  dentiat'i  eaaj  chair  and  compare 
this  oDinpotmd  with  water.  Nitrogen  and  ox7gea  are  not  partienlarly  fond 
of  «Mh  other;  though  they  can  be  coaxed  into  combination  by  judicioua 
manipnlatian.  fiat  they  do  not  remain  long  in  the  bojids  of  marriage. 
Mutoal  repngnancea  arise  ;  greater  attractions  for  tho  oxygen  are  present  in 
other  direotiona ;  and  a  speedy  divorce  eniues.  Hot  ao  with  water.  The 
fidelity  of  oxygen  to  hydrogen  ia  unmeaaorable ;  and  only  the  moot  potent  force 
can  aaparate  them.  Again,  hydrogen  sometimea,  so  to  speak,  has  a  fancy  for 
RQothsr  element  called  anlphur ;  and  the  resulting  compound  ia  that  dia- 
igceeably  odorous  subetance  whioh  indicates  the  presence  of  putrefaction. 
Happily  in  this  oaae  the  temporary  union  is  speedily  dissolved  ;  for  sulphur 
hii  Tery  much  more  affinity  for  seTaral  other  aubatances  than  for  hydrogen, 
and  departa  into  new  combinations.  The  hjrdrogen  also  haa  no  persistent 
tttachment  to  sulphur,  and  readily  seeks  other  companionship.  In  thia 
stability  of  attachment  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  may 
be  traced  one  cause  of  iU  wide  difiUsion  and  umveiaal  presence. 

How  look  at  some  other  chemical  compounds  of  two  elements.  You 
biMthe  from  your  lungs  in  respiration  a  substance  called  carbonic  acid,  which 
GOnsiats  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  thoosand  millions  of  the  human  race 
are  every  hour  pouring  forth  into  the  atmosphere  immense  quantities  of  thia 
Mtbonic  acid,  and  the  whole  animal  kingdom  in  like  manner  is  hourly  loading 
the  atmosphere  with  the  same  compound.  Yet  chemical  analysis  shows  that 
the  atanosphare  contuna  only  four  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  every  10,000 
parts  of  air.  How  is  this  I  The  explanation  is  simple.  What  animala  pour 
forth,  T^etables  absorb.  The  carbon  that  comes  from  animal  lungs  is  fixed 
in  another  form  in  vegetable  leaves  and  flowers  and  wood.  Not  ao  water  ;  it 
enters,  indeed,  into  almost  e?ery  natural  substance  j  but  throughout  it 
iiiiuTit«ii«  its  identity  unaltered.  It  is  that  universal  unchangeable  substance, 
whioh  one  can  well  understand  thd  ancient  sage  to  have  considered  the  basia 
and  the  origin  of  all  things. 

A  comparison  with  two  other  binary  compounds  will  still  further  illustrate 
the  chemical  constituenta  of  water.  Common  salt  U  a  substance  almost  as 
.  sUble  as  water.  The  gas  chlorine  and  the  metal  sodium  combine  to  form  it ; 
and  it  requires  very  potent  chemical  agencies  to  effect  their  separation.  Let, 
hoiTBvar,  the  sodium  be  combined  with  oxygen,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  stable  ; 
for  then  it  U  ever  craving  after  the  addition  of  something,  else.  Perhaps 
my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  white  dust  that  accumulates  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  crystaU  of  household  soda.  This  arUes  from  the  fact  that  the  soda 
loses  water  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  But  common  aalt  is  almost  as  stable 
in  diemical  composition  as  water.  So  also  every  one  must  bo  familiar  with 
the  tendency  to  rust  which  iron  possesses.  Iron  rust  is  iron  and  oxygen  j 
and  iron  mat  is  a  substance  analogous  to  and  almost  as  stable  as  water. 
The  sUhility  of  water  as  a  compound,  then,  does  not  fuUy  explain  its  wide 
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diiitribution  and  exteouoii  aprsad  in  ttie  liquid  form.  Carbonic  add,  oonmoa 
•alt,  iron  mat,  are  Bomevhat  «imilar  compounda,  and  are  alao  very  widdj 
diffaaed,  but  in  different  forma.  Carbonic  add  is  a  gaa  wMcb  ai  fast  u  it  ii 
generated  by  the  animal  world,  ia  re-abaorbed  bj  the  vegetable.  Comnun 
salt  i«  a  solid,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  conatantly  being  wadud  ol 
the  surface  of  the  earth  into  the  ocean.  Iron  mat  ia  also  a  solid;  bat 
being  almoat  inaolable  remains  aa  a  component  part  of  rocka  and  iml). 
Although,  therefore,  the  diemical  affinity  of  ita  elementa  ia  the  great  euae 
of  the  stability  of  water,  we  moat  look  to  other  oanaea  to  explain  ita  mufsml 
diffusion  in  a  liquid  form  upon  the  earth's  snrfaoe. 

Bnt  before  passing  to  these  other  cansea,  there  is  another  very  remsrlubU 
quality  of  water  whioh  moat  be  noticed.  Most  of  ua  are  familiar  in  soom 
form  or  other  with  what  ia  called  "fermentation."  The  baker  adds  to  hii 
dongh  a  little  yeaat  or  ' '  aponge  ;  "  and  shortly  a  change  taksa  place  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  maas,  and  the  disengagement  of  gas  eauiet  the 
dough  to  riae,  and  the  bread  becomes  light.  The  brewer  and  the  wine- 
grower, fay  like  agencies,  exdte  fermentation  in  their  leapectire  liquids  ;  sad 
the  character  of  the  liquid  altera  by  the  formation  of  alcohol.  And  eren  in 
our  domeatic  economy  the  careful  honsewife  aomvUmes  finds  that  picklci 
and  preserves  will  ferment  and  apoil.  In  all  theae  processes  of  fermentation, 
the  liquid  substances  affected  thereby  change  their  character  and  diemiesl 
composition ;  and  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur  and  others  show  that  tbit 
diange  is  due  to  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  a  number  of  minute 
organiama,  to  whidii  anndry  sdentiGc  and  barbarous   names  have  been 

Now  water  is  unaffected  by  these  rots  and  ferments.  It  may  become 
putrefactive  and  impure  ;  because  putrefactiTe  and  impure  subatwices  u^ 
grow  and  multiply  and  be  dissolved  in  it.  But  ita  own  chemical  constitution 
is  unaltered.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  remain  true  to  each  other  smidit 
all  the  impnritiea  of  foul  fennentationa,  and  the  multiplicaUoo  of  slimy  and 
crawling  organisms.  Many  other  liquids  exposed  to  like  agendas  diaoge 
and  altar  ;  but  water  remaina  the  aaoie.  Ita  aimple  oonatitntiou,  and  the 
firm  affinity  of  ita  elementa  render  it  proof  not  only  against  the  chsngei  of 
chemical  deoompoaition,  but  also  against  the  more  assiduous  assaults  of  rots 
and  ferments. 

Water,  then,  is  the  great  universal  unchangeable  liquid  of  our  earth.  Yon 
may  load  it  with  dissolved  salts,  as  in  the  ocean  ;  hut  it  diatils  pure  in  the 
raindrop.  You  may  fill  it  with  mechanical  impurity ;  but  its  own  enentiil 
nature  is  unchanged.  Ferments  and  putrefactive  growths  may  deveb^ 
within  it ;  bnt  they  fail  to  affect  its  elemeiital  oonstitation.  In  this  mdm 
Byron  might  well  apoatrophiae  the  ocean,  and  write — 

Thy  shores  are  empire*,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Oreeoa,  Borne,  Carthage,  what  ais  they  ? 
Tby  water*  wasted  them  when  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  sinos ;  theii  shares  obey 
Tb°  straeger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
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Hal  dried  up  nalma  to  daaerta :  not  m  thou  ; 

VmhaajeabU  wtc  to  thj  w[ld  wbtm'  play. 
Time  mitei  no  wrinkle  on  thine  unre  brow  ; 
Such  u  orefilion'i  dawn  beheld,  thon  roUeat  nov. 
Thou  glorions  mirror,  whore  the  Almighf  j'l  form 

Glauee  itself  in  tempeett ;  in  ftll  time, 
Calm  or  conTulaed — in  breeze,  or  g>1e,  oi  atorm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime, 

Duk-heKTing ;  bonndleai,  endlees,  and  aublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  Iniiaible ;  evon  from  ont  th;  alime 
The  inoQBteri  of  the  deep  ore  made ;  each  xone 
Obey!  thee ;  thoa  goeat  forth  dread,  fathomlesa,  alone. 

In  thii  atability  uid  changelenneu  of  water  may  be  traced  one  cauae  o' 
ttt  wide  diffaaion  and  uniTenal  spread.  But  it  is  not  the  only  caiue  :  for, 
u  we  have  aeen,  there  are  other  aubatancea  quite  as  iimple  ia  conatitution, 
and  almost  as  stable.  These  other  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  liquid  water  on 
the  earth  must  be  reserved  for  a  futnre  paper. 


'  fmctual  %)iircts,?x»  to  ^tuienix  fat  t\t  pinistis. 

BX  THB  Editob. 


Akt  niftn  who  has  pledged  hia  whole  life  to  the  Hiniatrp  of  "the  Word" 
ma7  soDiattmes  aak  the  qneition,  "  Oan  this  Bi^le  of  mioe  contain  a  auiS- 
cient  reTelatioD  of  the  nund  of  the  Lord,  seeing  that  I  who  am  occupying 
my  time  and  strength  in  the  study  of  it,  am  so  ragne  in  my  thonghts  and  so 
dark  in  my  ontlook  1 "  "Is  the  Glospel  a  remedy  for  the  sicknesa  of  umvcrsal 
human  nature,  seeing  it  has  so  imperfectly  subdued  my  passions,  supplied  me 
with  strength,  exorcised  the  Denl  from  my  heart,  or  given  metrinmph  over 
myspiritnsl  foesT"  "Of  all  those  who  hear  my  words,  am  I  not  myaeU  the 
moat  hnngry  for  the  bread  of  Life,  and  the  least  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vision tlutt  I  offer  to  others  1 "  Does  not  many  a  preacher  as  he  nnsealatbe 
fountain  of  life,  cry  almost  in  despair,  "  Oh  \  that  the  river  of  Life  bad 
altogether  cleansed  and  purified  me  ! "  "  If  my  temper  is  not  under  control, 
if  mj  desires  are  impure  or  irregular,  if  I  fret  against  the  Lord,  and  am  at 
ready  as  I  was  before  I  knew  the  voice  of  Jesus,  t«  retaliate  an  injnry,  to 
call  ont  for  ruthleaa,  reckless,  suicidal  ohongea,  just  because  my  whim  finds 
no  answering  whim  in  that  of  my  co-workers,  or  neighbours,  can  the  Word 
of  Ood  have  any  real  power  in  it  1  Is  not  the  Ooepel  like  the  Law,  '  weak 
through  thefiiesh;'"  and  further,  "If  the  Gospel  has  not  proved  its  Divine 
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poirec  in  healing  my  disMaeB,  completiiig  mj  lanctiGcation,  uuvering  mj 
queriea,  subduing  m;  Belfiilmau,  how  oatt  I  offer  it  withost  faeiiUtioB 
to  othen  1 " 

While  yonng  tninicton  ate  OinB  qaMtioniDg  iho  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
to  meet  kll  cacee,  becanse  it  baa  appueutlf  failed  to  do  all  it  Menud' 
to  promiae  in  their  own,  they  are  asMuIed  by  load  denniiciatitKu  of 
the  form,  the  character,  and  the  eridenoeB  of  Dinne  rsTsUtioii.  Tit 
two  evils  oo-opwate  to  produce  distnut  and  nnresL  From  witiioutand  frDm 
within  manyhearta  are  distracted.  No  year,  month,  or  week  p«nei  without 
some  new  form  of  ananlt  besetting  them.  Occasionally  they  are  teeitad 
to  treacheroua  compliments,  as  often  to  ribaldiy  and  socwn.  To-day  the  his- 
torian, yesterday  the  scientific  student,  to-morrow  the  philoaopJucbaTelltr; 
sometimes  the  skilled  adrooate,  and  at  other  times  the  master  of  soitenoM, 
or  the  poet  with  his  orown  of  olive,  advances  to  the  attack.  The  hotOe 
armies  are  always  doing  their  worst — here  they  explode  a  mine,  and  tbtn 
they  make  a  breach,  and  they  constantly  proclaim  the  suocesa  of  their  mm. 
Now  who  can  wonder  that  the  youag  advocates  of  Christianity  should  at  timn 
faint  and  be  discouraged  ?  They  see  redoubtable  champions  ready  to  ddf 
them,  and  sundry  Qoliaths  striding  across  the  field  of  battle,  making  proud 
vaunts  and  calling  ill-names.  Moreover,  the  young  warrion  find  the  aitnonr 
of  the  theolc^ian  cumbersome  ;  they  have  not  proved  it,  and  cannot  G^t 
with  it.  Possibly  iu  the  clear  river  of  their  own  oonecienoet  they  m*;r 
discover  a  few  simple  pebbles  that  will  do  more  ngnal  execntimi.  I«t  me 
suggest  one  or  two  oonuderationa  that  may  come  oeoadonally  to  their  hdp- 

(1).  Personal  experience  is  not  always  an  adequate  teat  of  the  vshw 
cf  a  remedy  or  a  boon  to  mankind.  It  is,  however,  poauble  f<*  tlie 
most  despondent  sometimes  to  reflect,  that  hia  own  spiritoal  natm«  hsi 
undergone  a  vast  and  radical  change  ;  and  farther,  that  humiliating  at  sis 
ihis  personal  ftutings  in  the  higher  departments  of  moral  culture,  he  i> 
conscious  of  "  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  ChHat  Jeiua,"  aud  he  knows  it  wiU 
gain  the  victory  over  "  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  If  he  can  cheiidi 
this  hope  and  base  it  on  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God,  he  may  also  hope  foi 
the  world.  Our  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  evils  of  mankind  most  alwafi 
be  feeble  and  vagne,  compared  with  our  experience  of  onraelves.  If  it  hsi 
done  *o  much  for  ua,  there  is  nothing  that  it  may  not  do  for  othen. 

(S).  The  history  of  Ohristiamty  ia  a  hiatoiy  of  victoiy  over  every  for" 
and  phase  of  unbelief.  It  shows  no  sign  of  weakness  now.  Eveiy  <dum- 
pton  of  unbelief  call*  a  whole  army  of  defenders  to  the  front.  We  owe  tiie 
stoutest  defences  of  truth  to  the  merciless  onslaught  of  onr  foes.  They  have 
been  discomfited,  but  the  defensive  work  remains.  Sometimes,  I  admit 
that  the  old  fortifications,  orsenala,  and  instruments  of  attack,  or  defence, 
encumber  the  ground,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  capable  of  utilisstiMi 
stUl. 

(3).  It  is  not  probable  that  by  any  amount  of  so-called  civilisation,  by 
additional  knowledge  of  material  things,  by  researches  into  the  put,  or 
■cientifio  previsions  of  future  phenomena,  mankind  will  ever  be  in  a  poaitioo 
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todiipense  with  the  rerelstioDwlLichOod  has  given,  or  todiscorerasDhatituta 
for  it.  On  the  contrai;,  the  more  ve  kaon  of  the  irorld  or  man  from  the 
•ciantific  point  of  rieir,  the  more  apparent  is  our  need,  the  more  oonspicaous 
OQi  ignorance  touching  that  which  it  ia  of  infinite  importance  to  know.  The 
ucnracj  of  phjaioal  experiment  and  observation  reveals  with  sharp  and 
painfal  cleameiB  the  ^capacity  of  mere  reason  or  underatanding  to  tell  ,ui 
'heoee  the  spirit  came,  and  whither  it  is  going  ;  to  tell  us  how  we  maj  lose 
the  burden  of  sin,  orsoothe  the  pangof  conscience.  All  the  sciences  stop  short 
«f  the  mystery,  which  the  voice  of  Qod  alone  can  expound  and  has  ex- 
pounded to  us.  The  eternal  obatinacj  and  perpetual  insistence  of  these 
qnestioninga  confound  the  mere  votary  of  science.  Ko  auch  luminous 
nuwer  of  the  first  question  as  that  which  the  Bible  oSers,  has  ever  come 
across  the  g^oom  of  nature,  no  other  resolution  of  the  second  than  God's 
cim,  has  ever  reconciled  man  to  God,  or  given  peace  to  his  soul. 

(4).  We  must  expect  diSiculties  in  dealing  with  questions  like  these.  We 
must  expect  antagonism  from  without  if  wo  boldly  announce  our  taith  in  a 
SDpematural  revelation.  Men  shrink  from  the  presence  of  their  Qud,  and 
try  to  argne  down  their  impression  that  He  is  very  near  them.  We  shall 
6Qd  also  these  difficulties  toithin  us.  If  we  ever  hope  to  hold  any 
DivLne  truth  with  deep  persuasion  of  its  reality,  we  mutt  not  be  sur- 
prised that  some  of  our  first  deep  thoughts  about  it  should  be  full  of  ques- 
tioniug  and  fear.  When  a  great  truth  draws  near  a  mind,  the  first  impres' 
aionitproducesalmostalwaysia— oneof  pain,  ant^onism,  and  doubt.  The 
mind  begins  by  denying  it,  even  if  it  ends  by  being  satisfied  with  it.  A 
man  commenoes  by  imagining  that  he  con  pouus,  grasp,  eomprtheiid,  a  tmth 
in  all  its  fulness  and  vastneas ;  he  advances  by  discovering  his  miatake  ; 
and  conclndes  by  admitting  that  the  truth  most  grasp,  comprehend,  and 
possess  him.  This  is  signally  the  case,  when  this  truth  is  felt  to  be  the  word 
of  the  living  God.  The  blending  of  the  Divine  and  Human,  of  the  Infinite 
and  Finite — the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesb  or  Wobd  of  man  may 
create  logical  anguish,  but  does  lead  to  spiritual  rest.  The  evidence  for 
a  spiritual  truth  like  this,  is  not  so  vast  and  multiform  as  the  truth  itself, 
and  therefore  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so  satisfactory  as  is  the 
truth  itself.  The  tmth  of  your  mother's  love  is  a  great  big  thing,  which 
is  incomparably  vaster  than  the  evidence  you  con  adduce  to  prove  it.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  great  truths  of  QotTi  love  and  Ood'a  nature.  In  a 
similar  way,  theevidencesandmanifestationsof  truth,  though  less  aatiafactory 
than  the  truth  itself,  are  themselves  too  numerous  by  far,  to  constitute 
one  comprehensive  argument.  No  proof  of  religion  exhausts  even  the 
teaching  of  its  evidences,  for  they  act  upon  each  other,  and  in  their 
accumulation,  produce  a  deep  and  serious  conviction  of  the  truth  to  which 
they  refer,  even  il  separately  they  often  fail  in  logical  completeness. 
The  proof  as  a  logical  implement  ia  not  so  complete  as  the  evidences  which 
it  strives  to  aggregate,  and  the  evidences  themselves  fall  short  of  adequately 
accounting  for  the  troth,  which  yet  by  means  of  them  has  shone  into  your 
mind.    They  are  but  as  windows  of  some  great  palace  which  shoot  forth  into 
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the  darkness  &  radiance  competent  to  reveal  the  nature  of  th«  fectiral  orthe 
extent  of  the  decoration,  or  the  number  of  the  gueita  that  an  within,  ind 
when  that  revelation  cornea  to  certain  minds,  the  whate  of  the  nnuen  gloi; 
is  appreciated  by  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  t^em  to  frame  for  otbar 
minds  a  logical,  coherent,  satisfactory  representation  and  pro<rf  of  sUthst 
those  windowi  have  revealed  to  them.  The  evidences  of  religions  truth,  i.e, 
of  the  grand  truth  of  man's  origin,  danger,  and  destiny,  of  God's  goveninient 
and  nature,  oF  His  righteoniness  and  His  lore  are  innumerable,  and  theydiffer 
with  each  mind,  because  a  large  portion  of  them  is  due  to  the  peculiar  «ni- 
stitution,  history,  «ducation,  and  religious  life  of  the  individual  vbo  ap- 
praises them  and  appropriates  tbem  ;  bnt  when  that  troth  has  reached  yon, 
has  token  pouession  of  you,  when  the  living  Christ,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
has  mingled  His  being  and  life  with  yonrs,  when  yon  have  life  through  Hli 
name,  yon  are  in  possession  of  that  which  infinitely  transcends  the  evidences 
by  which  His  nature  and  attributes  have  approved  themselves  to  yoor 
understanding.  You  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  sets  yon  free  ;  yon  an 
be  calm  and  unmoved  ;  though  one  critic  may  disturb  yonr  previons  ideal 
of  some  text,  or  though  another  may  compel  yon  to  remodel  eometheoiy 
formed  by  you  touching  the  composition  or  authorship  of  the  blessed  Book 
itself,  and  you  will  find  that  yon  have  within  your  conscionsneas  far  mors 
proof  than  you  seem  to  put  into  words. 

[5).  The  more  you  pore  with  tender  reverence  upon  the  Word  of  God, 
the  more  of  wonder  and  interest  and  tight  you  will  find  therein.  The  noA 
eager  effort,  the  most  elaborate  toil ,  the  most  prolonged  exertion,  will  be  te- 
warded  by  deeper  insight  not  only  into  the  human  minds  which  have  pro- 
duced it,  but  into  the  Eternal  mind,  the  Divine  Eternal  Spirit  of  the  living 
Ood  which  has  overruled  every  portion,  and  condescended  to  agitate 
and  to  calm,  to  perplex  and  to  guide,  to  stimulate  and  to  quicken  you  with 
its  wondrous  disclosures.  As  theological  students  you  have  two  gnat 
purposes  before  you ;  you  resolve  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fittit  Ikal 
have  been  revealed;  and  with  their  harmonious  relation  to  eaA  atktr, 
and  to  your  own  amsciovsneu.  The  first  department  constitutes  the  vsit 
sdence  of  bxeobsts,  forthe  accurate  conduct  of  which  all  your  classical  and 
philolc^cal  studies  may  be  regarded  as  a  preparation,'  The  second  depirt- 
ment  is  treoloot,  for  which  your  exegetical  and  philosophical  studies 
are  a  preparation.  Do  not  be  content  with  yourselves  unless  you  make 
such  a  commencement  in  both  these  regions  of  inquiry  that  you  see  the 
extent  of  yonr  field,  imbibe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  theme,  and  feel  abund- 
antly qualified,  and  prepared  to  purane  them.  The  meaning  of  Scripture, 
the  nature  and  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  are  two  departments  of  thought, 
distinct  and  vast,  which  it  behoves  yon  in  some  measure  to  master.  Mere 
intellectual  ability  will  not  make  you  successful  theologians,  nor  will  ««* 
cram  ever  furnish  you  with  the  material  you  require  ;  all  must  be  fused  m 
the  crucible  of  enthusiastic  love,  of  personal  fellowship  with  Christ  and  His 
Church,  of  deep,  self- consuming  desire  to  glorify  Ood. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  you  ahoold  ever  forget  in  your  studies  the  import- 
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anoe  of  aeiung  tbe  homiletio  upeot  of  a  troth,  the  preaentftble,  pratohable 
(tarn  of  &  grwt  tbonght,  tho  modea  in  which  it  will  be  eoaiest  and  best  for 
joa  to  tendeir  that  thought  to  otben.  Yon  are  pledged  to  take  immenH 
paiu  fint  witb  the  thanght,  then  with  the  arrangtmenl,  then  with  the  ityle, 
and  krtif  with  the  d<lMiery  of  TOUT  meuage.  Let  there  ba  no  iliiTenlineBB,  no 
ctrelewneM,  no  extompoie  twaddle,  no  bad  emphasis,  no  false  antitheais  ot 
netdied  bathos.  Shall  jou  offer  on  the  altar  of  Obrist  that  which  costs  you 
tiotking  !  Ood  can  cany  on  the  afiaira  of  the  Church  and  will  call  home  His 
children,  without  your  belp.  He  has  permitted  you  to  work  for  Him,  Ho 
eipeotsynu  always  and  eveiTwhere,  in  the  cottage  and  the  wayside,  whether 
•peaking  to  one,  or  to  a  thousand  in  His  name,  to  do  jour  very  best. 
In  this  as  in  avetj  department  of  labour,  acquaint  yourselves  with  the 
great  clasaic  models  of  thought  and  expression.  Know  something  of  the 
history  of  theological  systems  from  personal  perusal,  and  listen  with  your  own 
eanto  tlie  ringing  appeals  of  Latimer,  and  the  fervid  pleadings  of  Bunyan 
snd  Buter.  Read  the  great  Kasters  of  the  English  Church,  Taylor,  Water- 
land,  Bull,  Butler,  Davenant  and  South,  and  those  whose  words  at  the  pre- 
sent day  stir  the  soul  like  a  trumpet.  Get  at  the  secret  of  the  power  of 
different  sections  of  the  Church.  Wesleyaniam  and  Hyper- CalTinism,  Koman- 
iun  and  Pantheism  ;  the  Jesuit,  the  Bevivalist,  all  have  much  to  teach  you, 
if  your  eaim  are  open  and  your  heart  is  humble,  sjid  you  hold  simply  and 
bravely  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  must  you  conffue  your  reading 
to  theology  and  sermons  if  you  would  be  good  preachers.  Eloquence 
consists  of,  and  depends  really  on  the  relation  between  a  man  and  his 
audience.  The  same  discourse  is  a  powerful  appeal  to  one  congregation,  and 
an  unmeaning  jai^n  to  another.  The  illustrations  and  style  derive  their 
freedom  from  their  adaptation  to  the  audience,  the  season,  and  drcumstaoces ; 
snd  therefore  you  have  to  study  the  modes  of  thought,  the  matters  of 
thon^t,  and  the  instrument  of  ihought,  common  to  yoorself  and  your 
audience.  Never  be  caught  tripping  in  yonr  references  to  subjects  which  it 
is  possible  the  audience  may  understand  better  than  yourself.  But  in 
order  to  find  or  make  valuable  illustrations  of  the  truth  in  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  will  be  placed,  it  is  clear  your  reading  and  observation 
must  sweep  into  wider  circles,  and  bring  you  into  sympathy  with  the  general 
cnltaie  of  the  times.  Perhaps  you  are  ready  to  reply  that  the  scholarship 
which  is  thus  niade  so  indispensable,  is  different  from  the  spiritual  work  and 
ideal  character  which  you  have  placed  before  yourselves,  and  which  you  find 
it  so  difficult  to  realise ;  but  remember  that  the  elements  of  character 
ueedAil  for  success  in  the  vocation  and  pursuits  of  the  scholar,  are  moral 
xnd  religious  characteristics  of  the  highest  importance  to  you  as  men.  I 
will  enumerate  some  of  the  most  promiueut. 

Ho  man  can  be  a  Biblical  scholar  without  penetKranee,  but  no  man  can  bo 
a  (Aruftoti  without  it, — i.e.,  without  that  spirit  which  resists  moods  and 
fancies,  flights  and  fidgets,  which  conquers  difficulties,  and  holds  on  to  tho 
end,  without  relaxing  its  grasp  of  what  is  known  and  proved  to  be  good. 

No  man  can  be  a  successful  scholar  without  induatry,  without  resolute 
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purpose  to  discharge  duLies  that  baT«  b«en  imposed  upon  him.  PencreniKe 
looki  on  to  the  end,  and  Btietclies  forth  the  hand  for  the  prize,  evm  when  it 
is  but  indistinctly  viiible ;  indastrj  steadily  lieeps  its  pace  and  kttendi  to 
present  dnty,  without  thinking,  or  rather  without  requiring  the  atimnluiel 
the  future.  Industry  is  satisfied  with  the  smile  on  the  face  of  daty,  and 
Isares  results  to  Ood.  The  patience  and  carefulness  in  the  mansgement  and 
economy  of  time  wbioh  are  due  to  the  spirit  of  industry,  an  as  needful  to 
the  Christian  as  to  the  scholar.  If  at  one  of  the  older  uniyeruties  tlieie  >■ 
a  nuin  vho  at  the  expense  of  his  friends  or  his  own,  chooses  to  waits  hii 
substance  and  his  time  in  sloth  and  pleasure,  he  sins  against  society,  i>  a 
disgrace  to  his  college  ;  but  for  a  man  to  absorb  the  funds  which  aiie  Isbori- 
ously  collected  for  a  Christian  pnrpose,  if  his  main  idaa  is  to  playoicbtt 
andsauntoraboutinlistlessapathy  to  the  truth,  to  the  race,  and  to  (ke  ^iu 
set  before  him,  he  sins  against  Jesus  Christ.  If  he  should  virtuollj  nj, 
"  My  constitution  and  disposition  are  to  be  lazy  and  indolent,"  the  loonH 
he  relinquishes  the  idea  of  the  ministry,  the  better  for  him  and  for  tba 
Church  of  Christ. 

No  man  can  bo  a  scholar  without  iiiictrlty  and  tarneiliteu.  A  scholar 
feels  that  he  must  be  accurate — that  shabby  translations,  untruthful  rendsr- 
ings  of  the  words  of  others,  careless  quotations,  falsa  statements,  if  ibej 
axa  be  avoided,  are  sins  against  Ood ;  that  it  is  worth  while  to  spend 
a  day  or  a  week  in  verifying  a  data  or  a  quotation,  rather  than  commits 
blunder,  even  if  nobody  ever  knows  of  these  efforts  to  be  sincere  and  tn^sl 
There  is  no  real  scholarship  without  honesty  of  pnrxM»e  and  thoronghnw 
of  exectition.  The  investigation  of  one  true  scholar,  who  cares  for  tcntli 
more  than  for  the  judgment  of  critics,  who  is  impartial  and  juit  in  lis 
estimate  of  men  and  things,  of  facts  and  opinions,  may  do  more  to  heal  the 
divisions  in  God's  Church,  than  all  the  brilliant  sarcasms  and  party-spiritsd 
judgments  of  the  half -informed  and  inaccurate,  spread  over  half  a  aentiiTT> 
Truthfulness  we  know  to  he  of  the  very  essence  of  Christ.  He  is  the  tmtk. 
If  wo  are  not  of  the  truth,  oan  we  assure  our  hearts  before  Him  }  Let  s  lis 
in  any  form  or  under  any  guise  be  rejected,  confuted,  and  cast  out  as  eril- 
An  intense  desire  after  the  truth  will  be  a  certain  stimnlns  to  sound 
Boholarship. 

Once  more — though  I  might  enumerato  many  other  things — every  Vnt 
scholar  understands  something  of  the  spirit  of  ttlf-*aerifiee.  He  is  content 
to  relinquish  some,  yea,  many  pleasures :  the  convivial  evening,  the  prolimgtd 
game,  the  amusing  boob,  the  hour  of  rest,  because  he  has  a  nobler  objMl 
before  him— a  pnrpose  greater  than  himself,  and  more  fascinating  than  hii 
pleasure. 

Now  I  donotsaythat  every  scholar  is  a  Christian,  but  he  has  tboMobsnc- 
leristics  of  mind,  without  which  no  Christian  can  be  aafe.  He  must  be 
"persevering,"  "patient,"  "industrious,"  "earnest,"  "  truthful,"  " sd'' 
sacrificing. "  These  are  Christian  Graces  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood  ia  their  sovee- 
For  the  diligent,  religious  cultivation  of  such  qualities  and  as  an  aid  to  sU 
efforts  in  the  acquisition  of  truth,— Pbavek  is  necessary,  and  hence  tbs  old 
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motto,  vrtii^h  was  wiittea  ovsr  tlie  cell  of  Luther,  Bene  oraue  uE  bene  ttiubtisit. 
In  prayer  you  turn,  your  mind  tonards  the  source  of  all  light.  Id  drawing 
nigh  to  Qod,  He  draws  nigh  to  you  ;  and  Sia'word  flaahes  its  divine  mean- 
ing apon  you.  You  Becure  a  deepef  roalisation  of  the  fact  that  you  ore 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  can  only  be  satisfied  when  you  awsJce  in  His 
liieneu.  Here  and  now  you  learn  something  of  Hia  patience,  and  truth  ; 
you  enter  into  the  quality  of  a  Love  that  arrested  not  its  abounding  flow 
until  an  infinite  act  of  sacrifice  had  been  accomplished  for  you,  and  that 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  same  mind  is  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  scholarly  work  that  is  interpenetrated  with  prayer,  and  over 
which  tha  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  oat,  is  always  strong,  and  the  very  quality 
of  it  will  hueh  much  of  the  foreboding  and  unrest  with  a  reference  to  which 
I  commenced  these  remarks. 


®ax  €iiiutis}pi^  is  in  ^eabni. 

MusiNo,  at  night,  by  the  embers*  glow, 
On  life's  shuttle,  glaAcing  to  and  fro 
On  the  sombre  threads  the  patterns  show — 
"  Thank  God,"  I  said,  "  it  will  not  be  so 
At  homo,  at  home  1  " 

The  tide  of  time,  with  its  ebb  and  fiow, 
Bring*  joy  to  one, — to  another  woe  ; 
Which  gift  will  the  coming  wave  bestow  I 
They  ask  not  questions  like  this, — oh  no  1 
At  home,  at  home. 

Yet  there  are  moments  when  inward  foe 
And  outward  care  from  our  spirits  go  ; 
We  see  through  nature  the  hoart  bcluw,— 
0,  golden  days,  when  the  breezes  blow 
From  home,  from  home  J 

A  voioo  to  our  souls  comes  whispering  low  : 
"  These  are  the  hues  of  the  promise-bow  ; 
This  music,  the  prelude,  faint  and  slow, 
Ot  the  endless  joy  that  shall  rise  and  grow 
At  home,  at  home  ! " 

Thus,  through  the  dark  we  gaze,  and  lo ! 
Far  off  the  walls  of  the  city  glow  ; 
A  beam  of  light  on  our  path  they  throw — 
We  wait  in  hope,  we  shall  see  and  know 
At  home,  at  home  ! 
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S^c   $iibtt   at  mnit. 

Br  Hit.  Geohqk  S.  iKa&ui. 

Thieb  is  notUng  to  powerful  in  thia  world  m  vorda.  Actions  ue  potent. 
They  make  often  »  deep  imprwnoii  on  the  minds  of  mML.  Lotfa  hvra  ilto 
gre&t  force  to  impreis  na  ;  Mid  so  hare  tears.  But  in  words  there  ii  mora 
power  than  in  anythins  else.  This  arises  &om  their  being  the  vefaidea  d 
thought  and  emotion  posseaaing  every  character  and  oompleuon.  Then 
are  some  thoughts  so  subtle  and  delicate  that  no  action  can  tmulateor 
express  them.  There  are  others  to  which  no  look  can  give  nttArsnee  ;  ni 
it  is  only  emotion  that  tears  can  show  forth.  But  words  can  convey  baa 
mind  to  mind,  and  from  heart  to  heart,  the  profonndest  and  ptaineit,  Ot 
moat  imaginative  and  the  most  practical  thonghta,  and  the  hardest  and 
tendecest  feelings,  the  bitterest  hate  and  Uie  warmest  love.  Vatittn 
the  offspring  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  they  partake  of  the  chsncter  of 
tlieir  patenla.  Shallow  thoughts  and  light  feelings  always  beget  woidi 
which  are  unfit  to  expreaa  deep  thought  and  profound  passion.  Ihs 
langusge  of  a  coxcomb  or  a  trifler  is  widely  different  from  that  of  » 
philosopher  or  a  poet.  The  deepest  and  subtlest  thinkers  use  words  of  thft 
calmest  character  and  finest  shades  of  meaning ;  and  the  most  imagin- 
ative  and  emotional  poets  press  into  their  service  words  that  seem  to  hsm 
in  them  colour,  form  and  life.  And  as  men's  knowledge  advances, 
new  words  ore  bom  in  which  to  convey  their  loftier  and  wider  ideaa.  All 
that  men  can  fear  and  feel,  all  that  they  can  imagine  and  do,  worda  can  in  s 
large  mesanre  esprass.  tt  is  this  which  gives  them  their  tremendons  power 
in  the  world.  By  words  the  bravest  captains  have  infused  their  on 
courage  into  the  aools  of  their  soldiers,  and  made  them  conquerors  <ni  muf 
a  battle-held.  By  words  patriots  have  shaken  the  thrones  of  tyrants,  ud 
wrought  deliverance  for  oppressed  and  groaning  peoples.  By  words  sign 
have  imparted  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  most  careful  observatiMii 
and  their  ripest  thoughts,  and  thereby  have  saved  society  &om  manys 
plausible  delusion  and  hurtful  error.  By  worda  poets  have  pwtaayed 
scenery  beautiful  and  grand  as  nature,  and  given  shape  and  meaning  to  tk 
most  chaotic  and  perplexing  emotions  and  experiences  of  human  souls,  and 
ministered  delight  to  the  fancy,  and  ealmnesa  and  comfort  to  Uie  heart  of 
man.  By  words  preachers  have  aeut  thoughts  quivering  with  life  and  glov- 
ing with  love  from  the  boaom  of  Ood  into  the  minds  of  mnltitodes,  tbit 
have  touched  and  thrilled  every  chord  of  their  nature,  canaing  some  to  cry 
out,  "  What  must  Z  do  to  be  saved  1  "—then  quieting  the  faara  of  othen, 
scattering  their  doubts,  and  also  dropping  like  balm  on  many  a  woonded 
spirit,  and  filling  many  a  believing  and  loving  heart  with  a  foretaate  of  tbe 
rest  and  rapture  of  heaven.  Who  can  meaaure  the  mighfy  power  of  woidi 
which  have  been  spoken  in  pulpits  and  parliaments — from  platform*  asd 
printed  pages  ?    And  it  is  a  cheering  reflection  that  words  publicly  uttered 
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ind  irriUen  Iiave  mainly  had  sn  influenoQ  on  the  aide  of  goodneaaand  tmtb. 
Eril  and  falaeliood  do  their  work  chiefly  in  pTivate.  They  hate  and  feu^ 
the  light  of  publicity ;  therefore  wicked  words  which  breathe  foul  thoughta 
into  K>ak,  or  rouse  hateful  puuions,  or  blaat  reputations,  or  blight  the  peace 
of  familiea  and  divide  friends — words  which  do  aU,  this  dark,  and,  to  use  an 
i^KMtdio  term,  "  damnable "  work,  are  words  almost  exolnsiTely  spoken 
in  private.  Yet  is  there  not  something  fearful  in  the  fact  that  every  human 
being  ia  in  possession  of  thia  tremendoas  power  for  evil  which  is  in  words ) 
—that  the  obscurest  persons  can  employ  auch  of  them  as  tend  to  damage 
the  character  and  corrupt  the  souls  of  those  living  around  them  I  Well 
might  the  Feabuiat  pray,  "  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord,  from  lying  lipa,  and 
bom  a  deceitful  tongue.  Sot  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth  ;  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips."  It  was  with  all  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  in  His  eye 
wkich  wicked  worda  work,  that  Jesns  gave  forth  the  solemn  waroing-- 
"  Every  hurtful  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgment."  And  it  was,  doubtless,  with  that  warning  in  his 
mind  that  aa  apostle  wrote  to  the  Ephesian  Christians  the  counsel — "  Let 
DO  Gormpt  communioation  proceed  oat  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  ia 
good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers." 
How  needful  then  is  it  that  all  our  words  should  be  words  fitted  to  awaken 
right  thoughta  in  the  minds,  and  healthful  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  all  to 
whom  we  apeak  !  They  ahould  be  as  Bunshine  which  diffuaes  both  light  and 
warmth.  The  radiance  of  truth  and  the  glow  of  lore  should  be  seen  upon 
tham,  and  then  would  our  lips  disperse  knowledge,  and  be  a  source  of 
gladness  and  strength  unto  our  friends. 

But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  no  man's  words  can  miniater  to  the 
highest  interest  of  his  fellows  unless  his  heart  be  right  with  Qod.  "  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  suth  the  Scripture.  Our 
hearts,  then,  must  receive  and  reciprocate  the  affection  of  Christ  if  our  words 
are  to  be  full  of  truth  and  love,  and  yield  guidance  and  gladness  to  those 
who  hear  or  read  them.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  if  our  words  are  to 
poasesiand  retain  this  power  for  good  they  must  be  few  and  $ea»otMbU. 
Hence  writea  Solomon,  "  A  fool's  voice  ia  known  by  multitude  of  words." 
"In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin  ;  but  he  that  refraineth 
his  lips  is  wise."  And  the  Apostle  James  says,  "  If  any  man  among  you 
seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  hia  tongue,  but  deceiveth  hia  own 
heart,  this  man'a  religion  is  vain."  It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  observant 
man  that  a  loquacious  peraon — a  person  of  many  words,  is  seldom  a  thought- 
ful and  an  instructive  companion.  The  conversation  of  persons  of  this 
stamp  is,  in  general,  neither  intelligent  nor  edifying.  They  seem  to  fancy 
that  many  words  must  be  the  bearers  of  much  thought ;  but  they  are  not 
so.  AU  profound  and  powerful  ideas,  all  beautiful  and  tender  thoughts, 
are  usually  utteredin/cw  words.  The  trutha  which  have  taken  the  firmest 
hold  OD  the  minds  of  mankind,  and  which  shall  live  in  the  world  through- 
out all  time,  are  wrapped  up  in  the  shortest  sentences.  So  that,  if  we 
would  have  our  worda  vested  with  power  to  rouse  men  to  aerious  reflection 
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and  right  action,  or  to  heal  their  hearts  when  wovinded  by  aorroir,  Huj 
must  be  few.  And  they  must  be  aUo  leaxmtMe.  No  one  can  calcokte  tbe 
MnoUDt  of  harm  done  both  to  Divine  truth  and  to  hnniAn  aouk  b;  voidi 
spoken  out  of  season.  Sinners  have  been  strengthened  in  their  hostili^  U 
God's  Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  has  been  shorn  of  its  graoe  and  po>ei,  bjtlu 
unseasonable  utterances  of  some  of  its  nnwise  believers.  The  Scriptora 
says,  "  To  eveiTthIng  there  is  a  season,  and  a  Ume  to  every  purpose  nndec 
heaven.  ...  A  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak."  Solomon 
remarks,  '*  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !  "  And  luisli 
■aid,  "The  Lord  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should 
know  how  to  speak  a  word  tu  teatun  to  him  that  is  waarjr."  And  a  Grestei 
than  either  said,  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cut 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  snd 
turn  again  and  rend  jou."  On  this  counsel  from  the  lips  of  Bim  whoipske 
as  never  man  spake.  Scripture  furnishes  a  commentary — "Speak  not  in 
the  ears  of  a  fool,  for  he  will  despise  the  wisdom  of  thy  words.''  "Beproie 
not  a  BOorner,  lest  he  hate  thee."  How  often  has  the  temper  of  a  man  been 
roused  to  fierceness  by  ill-timed  reproofs!  and  how  frequently  has  ihe 
aversion  of  impenitent  persons  been  increased  an  hundredfold  to  the  Gospel 
by  the  incessant  reference  to  their  sins  on  the  part  of  some  injudidoss 
Christians  1  and  not  seldom  has  the  grief  of  some  stricken  heart  been  made 
incalculably  heavier  by  the  want  of  delicacy  in  choosing  a  fitting  time  to 
offer  eonsolation.  When  will  some  people  learn  that  there  is  wisdom, 
reproof,  and  consolation  sometimes  in  silence  as  well  as  in  words  1  Wen 
there  not  profonnder  wisdom  and  sharper  reproof  in  the  muteness  of  Jen> 
before  His  unjust  judges  and  His  false  aocnsera  than  if  He  had  answsied 
their  questions  and  refuted  their  charges  t  Is  not  the  presence  of  Qod  H 
clearly  proven  to  us  amid  the  stillness  of  the  everlasting  hills  as  in  the  life 
and  bustle  of  densely  peopled  cities!  And  is  not  His  power  as  deeply  felt 
by  us  beneath  the  silence  of  the  starry  heavens  as  in  the  noise  of  the  huiii- 
oane  or  in  the  peals  of  the  thunder  I  and  as  mnch  When  gazing  on  the  calm 
and  crystal  bosom  of  a  slumbering  lake  as  when  looking  at  the  rolling  mi 
roaring  waves  of  the  restless  sea  t  If  then  we  would  have  God  to  make  Hi* 
presence  and  power  to  be  felt  through  us  by  others,  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  must  sometimes  be  by  our  silenoe  as  well  as  by  our  words. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  the  words  of  any  man  are  powers  for  good  ot 
for  evil,  but  especially  is  it  so  with  the  words  of  a  preacher.  His  words  an 
expected  to  deal  with  the  highest  and  holiest  things  which  concern  our  race. 
When  they  are  laden  with  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  are  the  exponents  of 
His  Scriptures,  then  they  are  words  of  "  spirit  aud  life."  There  is  in  then 
a  charge  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  quickening  power.  They  become  the  arroiri  of 
the  Great  King  by  which  He  pierces  the  hearts  of  His  enemies,  and  sabdnti 
them  nnto  His  sway.  He  also,  to  change  the  figure,  makes  them  to  dtq> 
upon  wearied  and  woe-worn  spirits  like  the  refreshing  rain  upon  parchedgrau, 
aud  the  gentle  dew  upon  drooping  flowers.  They  are  the  channels  tlirosgk 
which  the  life  of  God  is  sent  into  dead  soola,  and  by  which  they  sre  made 
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"put&ken  of  the  Divine  nature."  Buta  preacher's  words  may  be  destitute 
of  Divine  tfaoughts.  Instead  of  being  eipoiients  of  Ood's  truth,  they,  alas, 
Gometimea  are  expressive  of  man's  dogmas  and  delusions,  and  consequently 
ire  fnught  irith  peril  to  human  souls.  In  our  day  there  are  preachers 
"  who  teaoh  tor  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  It  therefore  beoomes 
needfol  to  follow  the  counsels  of  our  Lord — ''Take  heed  how  you  hear," 
and  "  Take  heed  what  you  liear."  All  that  comes  from  God  humbles  man 
and  exalts  Christ.  It  meets  our  deepest  wants  as  pointedly  and  perfectly 
AS  the  ihoireni  and  snnehine  of  spring  meet  the  deadness  and  desolation  of 
"inter.  Whatever  words  we  hear  from  any  preacher  which  are  not  freighted 
with  tnith  that  penetrates  to  the  inner  recesses  of  our  souls,  rousing  and 
'joickening  onr  conacienoea,  and  making  us  feel  more  deeply  our  need  of  the 
eerrioes  of  Christ,  drawing  us  closer  to  Him,  and  constraining  us  to  glory  in 
His  croas  and  in  His  crown,  we  are  solemnly  bound  to  reject.  The  words  of 
eveiT  faithful  preacher  will  ever  savour  of  "  Christ  omoified  "  as  certwnly 
at  the  summer  winds  aro  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  the  fields  and 
gardens  over  which  they  travel,  and  hence  they  will  bewords  of  "wounding 
and  of  healing  power,"  and  therefore  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  reverence 
and  received  as  joyously  as  the  wasted  invalid  welcomes  the  bracing  breezes 
nf  the  mountjun  or  the  sea  that  restore  to  his  feeble  limbs  and  his  pallid 
coantenance  the  strength  and  fraslmess  of  his  youth. 


By  Rkv.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

The  social  crisiB  through  which  the  American  people  have  just  been  passing 
has  some  ominous  features,  to  whoee  warnings  all  free  people  will  do  well  to 
take  heed,  for  they  indicate  some  speoial  dangers  to  which  our  h^h  form  of 
endal  organisation  exposes  us,  and  hint  by  no  means  vaguely  at  the  price 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  splendid  advantages  which  we, 
through  onr  freedom  and  industry,  enjoy.  There  is  no  birth  without  travail, 
there  is  no  growth  without  pain,  there  is  no  progress  without  peril.  New 
powers  bring  nen  responsibilities  and  anxieties  ;  new  advantages  develop 
new  difficulties  ;  a  higher  vantage  ground  demands  sharper  vigilance  and 
keener  tension  of  all  the  faculties,  if  it  is  to  be  put  to  any  lofty  use.  It  has 
long  been  noted  by  the  wise  that  "  he  who  increaseth  riches  increaseth 
cares."  There  is  many  a  burdened  and  weary  Dives,  whose  retrospect  of 
life  reveals  to  him,  that  care  first  b^fon  to  press  on  him  with  crushing  weight 
just  when  all  around  him  were  judging  that  his  cares  were  over,  and  that 
thenceforth  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy.  And  what  is  true  of  men, 
is  tme  of  homes  and  states.  Cares  come  with  honour  and  power,  and 
multiply  with  startling  rapidity.  The  gravest  feature  of  onr  modem  civiliaa- 
tion  is  the  continually  increasing  burden  whieli  it  lays  on  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  world.     The  march  of  human  progress  is  no  festal  procession 
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with  garlaoda  aod  longs.  It  ia  more  funUutr  in  tHeu  dvft  with  the  gnu* 
of  tnTkil  than  with  peeana.  There  may  be  atem  lesolntios  ^nd  reurtleH 
preasore,  but  there  ia  little  gladneaa  in  the  onward  moTement  <4  <wi 
times. 

The  Antmoaaa  pride  themoelvea,  and  with  a  certain  mearare  of  jnttiee,  on 
their  Tanward  poat  among  tba  nations.  In  many  important  respecta,  eqiaci- 
ally  in  all  that  concema  the  deToIopmeut  of  indnetry,  they  ooenpf  a 
position  of  exceptional  adTantage,  and  may  daim  to  aet  Uia  example  to  tfae 
world.  Nowhere  elae  ia  haman  labour  oo  high  in  honour  Hid  ao  higfal; 
paid.  The  vaatueaa  of  the  field  and  the  comparative  fewneaa  of  the  laboonn, 
atimnlate  men'a  inTentire  faonltj  to  supply  to  the  ntmoat  the  mere  bnte 
force  by  means  of  machines.  We  in  England,  driven  by  the  same  eiigtaej, 
which  ia  a  7ery  noble  form  of  neceaaitj,  though  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty aitd  trouble,  are  following  the  aame  path.  Ereiy  year  in  KnglmJ 
more  and  more  of  the  brute  work  of  our  industrial  activitiaB  is  dime  by 
machinea,  while  the  labourer  becomes  "  skilled"  to  direct  them,  and  gain*  s 
step,  though  for  the  most  part  he  little  dreams  what  he  is  gaining,  in  bii 
mastery  of  the  materials  and  the  forces  of  our  world.  But  in  this  matter  the 
Americana  have  been  the  world's  pioneera.  The  great  Bepublic  of  the  West 
has  been  a  kind  of  paradise  to  the  imagination  of  the.oTer-wearylaboureiiof 
the  Old  World,  and  multitudes,  generationaftergeneration,  who  took  nothing 
thither  but  skilled  hands  and  brave  hearta,  have  risen  to  be  men  of  wealth 
and  influence,  and  often  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  govemment  of  their 
country,  and  even  in  the  great  world's  affairs.  But  the  paradise  has  been  no 
more  free  from  the  invasion  of  the  tempter  than  its  priatine  prototype. 
Labonr  has  waxed  wanton  in  America,  and  has  been  tempted  to  think  itself 
the  moat ''almighty  thing  "under  the  aun.  The  commerdal  and  indoi- 
trial  relatione  of  men  have  claimed  to  occupy  pretty  well  the  whole  stage  of 
the  theatre  ;  and  the  principles  of  bnaineaa  have  organised,  after  their  own 
fashion,  the  public  life  of  the  community.  There  ia  no  department  of  the  state 
in  the  American  Republic  which  they  have  not  mastered  and  ruled,  while 
they  have  put  forth  a  hand  to  a  more  sacred  ark,  and  have  aSeeted 
very  powerfully,  and  some  think  very  detrimentally,  the  religioua  life  of  the 
American  people. 

In  short,  commerce  haa  been  king  all  round  the  ^here.  And  now  a  sodsl 
revolt  has  suddenly  broken  out,  and  haa  spread  witiL  startling  rapidi^  to 
something  tike  the  dimensions  of  a  social  war,  the  heart  of  which,  for  Uie  fint 
time  in  hiatory,  is  purely  oommerciaL  A  band  of  workmen  on  a  Pennayl- 
vanian  railroad,  dissatisfied  with  what  it  ia  now  ooufeased  on  all  hand*  wu 
an  inevitable  reduction  of  wages,  broke  out  at  once  into  rebellion,  aeiaed  the 
line,  fortified  the  atation,  and  levied  war  against  the  commnnity.  The 
local  militia  waa  powerleu — indeed,  it  was  ominously  sympathetic  with  the 
rebels;  and  it  waa  only  after  hard  fighting  and  much  slaughter,  and  the 
deatruction  of  4,000,000  dollan'  worth  of  property,  that  the  revolt  was  put 
down.  Meanwhile  the  tel^iraph  flashed  the  news  thronghout  the  Union, 
and  in  many  of  the  chief  cities  the  mob  rose  in  a  moment,  aa  if  all  had  been 
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long  and  osnfuUy  prepared,  and  Cor  some  ittja,  from  Xew  York  acroM  to 
SuiFnncisoo,  it  seamed  as  if  the  whole  countir  might  pass  fora  time  uoder 
the  power  of  a  brutal  and  reoklesa  proletariat,  whoie  chief  delight  was  to  lay 
wute  and  destroy.  The  orisiH  was  aa  brief  aa  it  was  sharp.  As  soon  as  the 
ettitens  who  represented  the  prinoiples  of  order  grasped  the  idea  that  a 
wdal  war  was  imminent,  tbey  rose  with  that  fell  determination  whioh  cha- 
racterises our  race  at  snoh  crises,  and  in  a  few  days  crashed  it  down.  The 
Qovenmient  and  the  people,  when  once  they  were  fairly  aroused,  behaved 
uhniiably,  and  "  the  roughs  "  have  had  a  leoaon,  whioh  will  probably  last 
tham  some  time,  as  to  the  consequence  of  provoking  a  conflict  with  the 
championa  of  order  in  the  United  States.  Bnt  none  the  less  was  the^moment 
one  of  terrible  danger— terrible  not  alone  on  account  of  the  magnitude  and 
the  menaojng  spirit  of  the  movement,  bnt  became  of  the  vast  array  of  dettruo- 
live  force  ready  at  any  moment  for  dangerous  action  which  it  diselosed . 

One  thinks  instinctircly  of  the  Commune  in  Paris  at  Ue  otose  of  the 
Franoo-Prnaaian  war,  on  reading  the  account  of  thia  sodden  and  wide-apread 
rerott  of  labour  in  the  States.  We  have  had  peasants'  wars  and  Jacquerie 
movements  in  the  Old  World  age  after  ag«,  culminating  in  the  great  Bevoln- 
tion ;  and  we  have  had  aodal  disturbances  on  a  great  scale  during  the  last 
oentuiy,  cnlminating  in  the  fasrf nl  f renay  whioh  «o  nearly  laid  Paris  in  ruins 
and  destrojred  some  of  the  moat  priceless  treasures  of  the  world.  But  this 
Ameiiean  outbreak  is  a  thing  aw  generii,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
any  of  the  great  working-class  movements  which  look  so  like  it  in  European 
hutory.  The  terrible  passages  of  the  history  of  the  Old  World  are  the  peasant 
wara,  Bulgarian  horron  would  be  almost  eclipsed  if  all  the  scenes  of 
wvage  omelty  and  fiendish  ferocity  which  have  attended  the  atrugglee  of  the 
classes,  when  the  poor  have  been  goaded  to  madness  and  have  risen  on  their 
oppreators,  could  be  laid  bare.  But  in  all  these  atniggles,  desperate  as  they 
have  been,  the  question  of  wagea  has  played  a  very  secondary  part.  The 
wrongs  and  the  outrages  of  generationa  have  been  the  fuel  whioh  has  fed 
the  freniy  of  the  maasee,  in  the  hour  when  the  tocsin  of  Kevolution  has 
sounded,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  seemed  near.  Political  and  aocial 
grievanoea  have  alwaya  been  foremost  among  the  motives  whioh  have  stirred 
the  maaees  to  rebellion.  In  the  Old  World  we  have  no  rioting  solely  connected 
vitli  wages  which  has  assumed  anything  like  the  proportions  of  a  war.  The 
Commune  in  Paris  was  the  creatnre  of  political  fanaticisim,and  aimed  at  a 
complete  reoonatruotion  of  aociety.  These  movements  belong  to  quite  a  diffe- 
rent cat^oiy  from  that  which  has  so  shaken  society  to  the  centre  in  America, 
and  whidi  bad  no  ostensible  motive  whatever  bnt  diasatiafaotion  with  tho 
rate  of  pay.  In  truth,  the  American  workman  would  find  it  hard  to  discover 
a  politiial  grievance.  He  has  it  all  his  oim  way,  and  is  master  of  the  sitns- 
tion — at  least  he  would  be  master,  if  ho  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  ao 
easily  snared  and  foiled  by  clever  adventurers  who  manage  his  public  affairs 
for  him,  and  who,  while  he  bears  all  the  burdens,  aeiae  all  the  spoils. 

There  ia  no  political  grievance  then  to  be  mitigated,  no  yoke  of  oppression 
to  be  broken,  no  new  order  of  society  to  he  established,  by  thia  sudden  and 
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fiiriouB  outburst  of  leTolutionuy  pouion.  It  is  simply  tbat  ■  knot  of 
workmen,  finding  that  thej  are  practically  masters  of  the  political  ntution 
and  are  the  ruling  cIub  in  the  State,  cannot  imderatand  why  ecaumk 
laws  should  not  also  obey  their  will.  Thay  are  flattered  by  their  demagogon 
into  balieving  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  resist  their  will  as  the  soTereign 
people,  and  the  thought  baa  evidently  entered  and  posMssed  some  infinui- 
tial  minds  among  them,  that  they  have  only  to  will  it  strongly  eDougb,to 
dictate  their  own  rate  of  pay. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  most  nnjust  to  rapTesent  this  aa  the  pnn- 
lent  notion  of  the  operatire  cUaa  in  America.  There  are  no  workmoi  on 
the  whole  so  intelligent  as  the  American,  and  bo  little  disposed  to  push  dis- 
putes to  dire  extiremitiea.  But  the  moderation  with  which  they  are  genenUj 
credited  renders  the  fact  more  startling  and  ominous,  that  on  a  mere  qscs- 
tion  of  wage  such  a  fierce  revolt  ahonld  have  broken  out  in  a  moment,  snl 
spread  so  rapidly  through  the  Union.  It  is  manifest  that  either  there  i>  t 
much  larger  daw  tainted  with  this  fatal  economic  heresy  than  was  imagined, 
or  else  tlie  rebellion  of  labour  against  capital  commands  a  much  wider  lym- 
pathy  as  a  class  movement  among  the  operatives  than  is  ooaaiBtent  with  the 
stability  and  orderly  development  of  society.  There  can  be  no  question,  *e 
imagine,  that  the  utterly  prsfligate  administration  which  for  many  year*  hu 
weakened,  and  in  some  cases  almost  wrecked,  some  of  the  moat  important 
lines  in  America,  has  much  to  do  with  the  easy  rapidity  with  which  the 
revolt  grew  to  a  head.  Americans  as  weU  as  Enropeana  have  viewed  with 
disgust  the  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  shai«holdeTS  have  been  k^- 
lesely  sacrificed,  to  promote  the  financial  schemes  of  tlieir  nilen  ;  and  wbes 
men  heard  that  the  railroads  were  in  trouble,  and  were  blockaded  1^  their 
own  servants,  the  first  thonght  in  many  a  mind  was,  it  juat  serves  then 
right.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  retribution  which  profligate  mansgemtnt 
of  great  enterprises  never  fails  to  draw  down  ;  and  it  rmds  to  this  oomiMni*! 
age  an  emphatic  lesson,  which  it  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  Unless  oon* 
mercial  management  deserves  and  wins  respect  by  uprightneea  and  struct- 
forwardness,  it  will  end  invariably  in  disaster  and  shame.  Those  who  plsy 
with  the  first  principles  of  morality  in  their  bosineaa  transactions,  are  ^ 
paring  the  scourges  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  cut  them  to  the  quick.  Ihe 
Directors  of  Americsn  railways  have  but  reaped  as  th«y  have  sown.  HwF 
have  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  their  honourable  maoagenwnt 
of  the  property  entrusted  to  them,  and  tlieir  own  servants  rise  on  tham  uul 
reduce  it  to  a  wreck. 

Still  there  remain  two  oininou*  faots  which  stand  out  in  this  disaitioiu 
history.  In  n  country  in  wUch  commerce  has  been  king,  there  ia  a  body  ^ 
operatives  strong  enough  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  confoaioii  and  to 
paralyse  its  life  for  a  time,  simply  because  they  were  resolved  that  cspitsi 
should  afford  them  higher  wages  than  it  could  profitably  p^y.  And  ai  the 
working-class  ia  rapidly  advancing  to  power  in  every  civilised  country  in  <te 
world,  and  is  longing  to  make  that  power  felt,  this  opens  a  dark  out-look  for 
other  countries  beside  America,  unless  by  the  wise  extension  of  th*  co- 
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op«ntive  principle  labour  uid  c&pitfti  Cftn  become  loyal  confedaratei.  And, 
fuithet,  it  is  evident  tlut,  in  America  at  an;  rate,  there  ia  a  powerfal  clow 
ready  at  any  moment,  in  the  great  toinu,  for  any  exoauea — a  clan  sufficieiitly 
o^aniwd  to  ftct  with  promptitude  and  decimon,  and  to  get  great  dtiee  for 
the  moment  into  ita  power,  and  snffioiently  tmcolent  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  commnnity.  Here  too  ia  a  feature  whioh  we  in  the  Old  Woiid 
ma;  well  study,  that  we  may  lay  the  leaoons  which  it  has  to  teach  to 
hout.  The  enormoDs  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  great  oitiea  whioh  commerce 
has  foatered,  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers,  which  are  only  beginning 
U  he  fully  appreciated.  The  evil  grow  with  the  good,  the  roogh  with  the 
tmooth,  the  riotous  with  the  orderly.  The  rough  class  is  enormously 
iniTeased  in  all  the  great  centres  with,  the  general  increase  of  the  population  ; 
sod  as  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  strength,  it  is  lilcely  to  try  some  very 
startling  experiments  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

The  easineas  with  which  a  great  mob  of  roughs  con  be  colleoted  in  London, 
for  instance,  is  becoming  a  serious  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who  have  the 
order  of  the  city  in  charge ;  and  without  wishing  to  be  alarmists,  it  does 
ippear  to  as  that  we  are  likely  in  these  coming  years  to  discover  what 
comes  of  allowing  a  vast  population  to  grow  up  in  our  midst,  in  homes  like 
the  lairs  of  beasts,  and  with  t&e  beliefs  and  the  habits  of  savages.  The 
restraining  and  ennobling  influence  of  domestic  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
religion  on  the  other,  are  as  unknown  to  them  ••  if  they  had  been  trained  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  steady,  peaceful  progress 
'hile  we  suffer  such  sores  to  fester  under  the  splendid  mantle  of  our  com* 
merdsl  civiliaation.  Either  we  must  set  our  house  in  order  after  a  more 
Chriitian  faahion,  or  we  must  be  prepared  for  social  disordere,  which  will 
cast  sll  reoent  experientws  into  the  shade.  Some  significant  warning  of  this 
reaches  ns  from  across  the  Atlantic.  There  is  much  tbat  ia  special  to 
America  in  thia  social  crisis  through  which  our  cousins  in  the  New  World 
have  been  passing  ;  but  there  is  much,  very  much,  which  reveals  the  common 
danger  of  all  free  and  commeroial  peoples — a  danger  from  which  there  is  ulti- 
nutely  but  one  salvation,  tlie  reign  of  the  Prince  who  can  nile  the  world  in 
righteousness  and  love. 


FORGIVENESS. 

Eabthly  forgiveness — the  f or^veness  of  man  to  man — ia  the  passing  over  an 
oSence .  The  Divine  forgiveness  pnts  the  offence  away  as  if  it  had  never  been  ; 
and  infinitely  mora  than  this,  brings  the  forgiven  one  within  the  heart  of 
Redeeming  Love,  so  that  it  can  never  be  an  unforgiven  soul  again. 
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%Tli  Jortrme  cf  SSacrifia* 

The  author  of  this  volume  hu  cloself  limited  himwlf  to  th«  discoMioii  of  Qid 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  He  hiuiinftde  no  demand  iipoii"C(nii[«nlire 
religion"  for  analogical  help,  no  attempt  to  reoonoile  hia  estimate  of  tke 
contents  oE  Scripture  with  the  testimony  of  conscience  or  the  experitnce  ol 
mankind.  Sjatematia  Theology  has  not  beguiled  him  from  his  poipoM,  nor 
have  Confessions  of  Churches  turned  him  aside.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  tnw 
or  false,  he  has  pressed  the  inductiTC  principle  to  its  legitimate  issue,  and  med 
his  highest  endeavonn  to  lay'what  is  the  teaching  of  the  whole  ScriptoK  ob 
this  momentouH  theme.  He  rejects  "  Uieories  "  of  Biblical  doctrine,  «hid 
combine  with  their  generalisation  attempts  to  "  explain  "  the  mTtteiy  of 
atonement,  and  is  content  with  rigid  scientific  induction.  It  must  not  ba 
supposed  that  on  this  aocoant  Hr.  Cave's  treatment  is  superficial  or  ha*^ ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  modemtbso- 
logical  work  in  English  which  reveals  more  abundant  and  patient  seholsnbip, 
a  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive  review  of  a  great  question.  The  nbjeit 
is  Tsst  and  the  literature  enormous,  the  lines  of  investigation  are  numvcai 
and  intricate,  but  the  author  of  the  volume  before  ns  has  displayed  a  Goe  mil- 
tery  of  voluminona  material,  and  after  examining  the  Scriptural  phraieolagf, 
in  its  historioal  development,  positive  declarations,  and  immediate  infermcM 
therefrom,  he  draws  out  his  conclusions  with  patient  care,  and  contrasts  then 
with  views  of  a  more  speculative  kind  which  have  been  advanced  by  dirfn- 
guished  scholars  in  Germany  and  England.  There  isat  times  alittletoonaia 
assumption  of  having  the  whole  subject  with  its  related  themes  in  his  gnipi 
of  being  about  to  settle  points,  once  for  all,  whether  linguistic,  historiesl,  c« 
theological,  and  of  having  conclusively  determined  scores  of  peri^msg 
problems  which  have  divided  the  scholarship  of  the  Christian  Ohufch.  '• 
think,  however,  that  we  do  not  overstate  ihe  case,  if  we  say  that  the  voluw 
will  place  the  writer  among  the  first  rank  of  Biblical  theologians.  W« 
regret  that  he  has  not  devoted  some  chapters  to  a  real  vindication  of  tk 
Levitical  legislation  and  Mosaic  ceremonial  generally  from  the  "critical 
treatment  of  Kalisch,  Kuenen,  Davidson,  «nd  others ;  though  w»  tn  ti 
from  saying  that  his  entire  argument  fails,  even  if  the  ritual  of  the  law  wtK 
proved  to  have  reached  its  highest  form  of  expression,  historically,  long  ttM 
the  generally  assumed  date.  The  "essential,"  "symbolical,"  "tjpaii 
"  sacramental "  character  of  the  sacrifices  would  have  the  same  nlativa  betr 
ing  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  sacrifice  °f 
man,  whensoever  the  vast  and  imposing  system  received  its  full  development- 
We  have  no  space  here  to  explain  Mr.  Cave's  treatment  of  the  whole  sabject- 
Su£Boe  it  to  say  that  he  has  called  special  attention  to  the  esseow  <f 
sacrifice  as  "  gift  to  God,"  expressive  of  either  gratitude,  consecration,  orliVi 

of  Sacr'^tr,      By  ALPBsn  Cavs,  BjL     Sdinbintt: 
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and  hag  then  dlBcriminated  those  which  wero  asBociatcd  with  matiipuIatioQ 
oF  blood  from  those  which  were  entirely  consumed  with  fire,  and  from  those 
which  being  bloodleas  were  ealea  bj  Uie  offerer  with  or  without  the  priest. 
He  has  advocated  the  view  that  the  impositioa  of  handa  upon  the  Tictim 
about  to  he  slain,  ajmboliBed  the  identification  of  apedal  Tictims  as  the 
«pectal  property  of  the  offerer ;  that  the  sacrificial  or  preaentatire  character 
of  the  offeringB  is  to  be  discriminated  in  thought  from  the  atonement  which 
was  effected  by  the  blood.  He  rightly  rejects  the  interpretation  of  Uie  word 
atonement  drawn  from  early  Snglish  etymologies,  and  finda  ita  meaning  in 
the  Hebrew  idea  of  "  covering  "  ain,  or  of  so  nentraliBing  its  effects  in  view  of 
tlie  wraUl  of  God  ^unst  it,  that  the  curee  and  peril  of  it  ore  avoided ;  and 
he  labours  hard  to  show  how  the  symbol  of  this  fact  attested  ita  own  transi- 
tional character,  and  was  accompanied  with  prophetio  ezpectations,  which 
made  the  "  aymhol "  to  be  the  ''  type  "  alao  of  a  full  and  perfect  atonement  by 
tlte  offering  of  the  body  of  Jeaus  Chiiat  once  for  all — once  in  the  end  of  the 
verld  for  the  eina  of  the  human  race.  The  aymbolio  and  typical  charae- 
teriatic  of  the  Hebrew  aacrificei  do  not  ezhanat  their  meaning  for  our  author. 
He  believes  that  they  hod  likewise  what  the  Christian  churches  hare  agreed 
technically  to  deacribeaaa"aacramental"character.  They  had  no  "potency" 
in  themselres,  but  by  their  use  in  the  cose  of  penitent  and  spiritual  persons 
ihey  became  Divinely  appointed  means  of  ij race.  God's  Spirit  used  them  to 
Wing  the  offerers  into  normal  relationship  with  Himself. 

With  great  care  the  aathor  treats  the  development  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  remission  ofein  under  the  hiatoritial  and  prophetic  books,  and  reveals  the 
entire  aspect  which  the  siibject  assumes  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  He  shows  that  the  system  of  sacrificial  offerings,  of  impo- 
aitjona  of  hands,  of  presentations  to  Qod,  found  their  antitype  in  the 
priestly  consecration,  the  ready  moral  aelf-surrender,  the  repentance,  the 
obedience,  the  pure  worship  of  Christian  believers ;  that  the  blood  ofiering,  the 
lifegiven  as  an  atonement  for  the  soul,  found  its  antitype  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  in  Him  whom  God  set  foriih  as  a  propitiation  for  sin ;  that  all  atone- 
menta  pointed  on  to  the  great  vicarioos  sacrifice  for  the  aina  of  the  world. 
He  oT^es  that  the  Lord  could  only  fulfil  the  aignificance  of  the  burnt- 
offering,  sin-offering,  or  tresx>ass-offering,  or  he  said  to  be  that  which  these 
things  symbolised  ae  a  figure  of  speech,  but  that  He  was  the  great  Atonement, 
of  which  that  portion  of  all  the  services  dimly  prefigured. 

After  enumerating  with  great  care  the  separate  teachinge  of  the  New 
TestamMit  and  the  language  of  the  several  apostles,  Mr.  Cave  thus  sums 
up  the  conolusioD  at  which  he  arrives  with  reference  to  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ: 

"  This,  then,  is  the  Kew  Testament  doctrine  of  Atonement,  thatHewhoae 
eflicQ  it  Iiad  ever  been  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father,  and  who  had 
assumed  human  form,  having  passed  through  this  mortal  life  wi&out  sin, 
and  being,  therefore,  non-amenable  to  any  penalty  decreed  upon  trans- 
gression, had  voluntarily  submitted  to  that  cutbo  of  death,  with  all  its 
mystery  of  meaning,  which  He  had  Himself  announced,  and  thereby  ren- 
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dared  the  fergiTeneM  of  aiiu  posdbLe  to  man."  Thu  ii  followed  by  an  lUa 
review  of  the  vanoiu  theoiiea  which  have  been  advamwd  in  all  age*  of  th» 
Ohurch,  a  special  chapter  being  reeerred  for  the  theoriea  of  BuahneU,  Csmp- 
bell,  and  Dale.  Though  agreeing  with  Ur.  Dale  in  hia  general  ooncliifioiu, 
he  criticisea  with  stsvonty  hia  method  of  expluning  the  myatery.  It  doea  Dot 
seem  to  ua  that  againat  the  long  array  of  theories  Mr.  Cave  brings  reiUy  any 
counter-hypotheais.  They  are  one  and  all,  from  Origen  to  Anaelm,  traa 
Abelard  to  Grotiui,  from  Sodnoa  to  Mljeod  Oampbell,  and  Dale,  attempti 
to  reconcile  Biblical  ideaa  with  a  atill  wider  generalisation  of  facta  than  those 
supplied  by  the  Biblical  induction.  Mr.  Cave  rejects  all  such  theoriaticn 
aa  extra-Biblical,  but  he  involves  himself  in  views  of  sin  and  of  the  for- 
givenesa  of  sin  that  require  much  extra -Biblical  philosophy  to  sustain. 

The  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  further  illustrated  by  our  author  in  a  verj  in- 
tereating  and  learned  discntaion  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  has  made  here  a  new  point  of  great  Ingenuity  and  bean^.  After 
indicating  the  true  spiritual  saorifioe  which  every  man  ia  bonnd  penonally  ie 
become  and  to  offer,  and  after  revealing  tbe  Divine  provision  made  tor 
''  atonement,"  and  tha  offering  of  the  blood,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  bt 
ahowB  that  the  lacrifieial  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  have  ont- 
lived  the  Paaaover  ore  preciaely  thoae  parts  of  the  Paaehsl  offering  and 
Sapper  which  were  not  blood  or  victim,  but  only  the  accompaniments  <rf  the 
slain  and  roasted  lamb,  namely  bread  and  wine  ;  and  that,  aa  Uie  whtde 
conduct  of  our  spiritual  life  ia  sacramental,  is  part  of  the  method  by  which 
Qod  meets  with  us  and  works  in  us,  so  this  ordinance  becomes  sacaamental 
in  the  wide  sense,  and  is  used  for  the  otmveyance  and  confirmation  of  Dime 
grace.  This  view,  which  he  mm'ntaiM  to  be  in  close  agreement  with  that  of 
Calvin  and  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  tiie  Westminster  Confession,  is  alio 
contrasted  with  the  Boman  and  LuUieran  theology. 

The  argument  of  the  volume  ia  austaiued  by  logical  compactness,  laeidity 
of  style,  and  considerable  learning ;  it  ia  a  guide  to  the  opiniona  of  the 
principal  writers  on  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  ia  pervaded  by  a  fine 
spiritual  tone.  K 


Wothi  ia  Wimm  of  Boxis- 

EvEKi  word  we  speak  for  Christ  is  pouring  oil  on  the  finea  of  gnea  in  ou 
own  heart,  and  will  make  them  bum  with  an  ardonr  otherwise  uiikBOin> 
The  ChrisUan  will  find,  that  while,  before  he  oommenced  this  comae,  he  lii 
a  thousand  questionings  and  difficulties,  after  he  has  done  so  lie  wiU  scanely 
have  an  honr's  trouble  with  himself.  The  truth  eeems  to  be  this :  Ohriit  n 
so  land  and  nnexacting  a  Master,  that  He  will  not  let  His  servants  fight  t«o 
battles  at  once  ;  if  they  will  take  the  sword  and  go  into  tlie  enemy's  eanp, 
He  will  keep  the  ottsdel  for  them ;  if  they  will  be  about  His  bntiatis,  Bt 
will  set  their  hearts  entirely  at  rest. 
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Thx  early  maken  of  aan  pictures  found  it  compAT»tive1y  oaaj  to  get  im- 
presiioiu.  The  real  difficulty  wu  how  to  fix  them,  hoir  to  make  them  per- 
nanent.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  impreBi  a  child.  The  Holy  Spirit 
■lone  caa  fix  the  impresBtoa,  and  tlut  teacher  who  is  roost  thoroughly 
imbnad  with  the  spirit  of  the  Uaster,  and  of  His  Word,  ia  most  likely  to  fix 
tnith  in  the  memory,  and  to  make  lasting  im.pressions  for  good. 

''Two  thixigs  a  maater  commits  to  his  servant's  care,"  saith  one,  "the 
child  and  the  ohUd'a  clothes."  It  will  be  a  poor  excuse  for  the  servant  to 
■ay,  at  his  maater's  retorn,  "  Sir,  here  are  all  the  child's  clothes,  neat  and 
clean,  but  the  child'is  loat ! "  The  account  that  many  will  have  to  give 
to  Ood  of  their  souls  and  bodies  at  the  great  day,  will  ba  on  this  wise  :— 
"Lord,  here  is  my  body  ;  I  was  very  grateful  for  it ;  I  neglected  nothing 
that  belonged  to  ita  welfare  ;  but  as  for  my  soul,  that  ia  lost  and  cast  away 
fOT  ever,    I  took  little  care  and  thought  about  it." 


<£&£am0  %ms  mti  Ranting  S^otiss- 

"WHplBfmquidiin  la  Ui«  ivmiii;,  tntiinfins  ooButhln  th*  SKnuss."— Fu.  m,  S 
(muiliuJ  nadlng). 

Ix  the  evening  there  ia  weeping. 

Lengthening  shadows,  f&iling  aight  ; 
Silent  darkueaa,  alowl;  oreoping 

Over  all  thlnga  dwr  tad  bright. 
In  the  evening  there  is  weeping, 

Lasting  all  the  twilif^t  through  ; 
Phantom  shadows  nerer  sleeping. 

Wakening  sltunbers  of  the  tme. 
In  the  morning  cometh  singing, 

Oometh  joy  and  cometh  sight. 
When  the  son  aiiaeth,  bringing 

Healing  on  his  wings  of  light. 
In  the  morning  cometh  singing, 

Songs  that  ne'er  in  silence  end, 
Angel  minstrels  ever  bringing 

Praises  new  with  thine  to  blend. 

Are  the  twilight  shadows  oasting 

Heavy  glooms  upon  thy  heart  1 
Boon  in  radiance  everlasting 

Kight  for  ever  shall  depart 
Art  thou  weeping,  aad  and  lonely, 

Through  the  evenii^  of  thy  days ) 
All  thy  sighing  shall  be  only 

Prelude  of  more  perfect  praise. 

FKANCsa  Ridley  Havebgal. 
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Ill  Memoyiam  of  the  bite  Rev.  J.  M.  Charlton,  M.A.  Being 
SoIectionB  from  his  SermonB  and  OcoMional  Writings.  Edited  by  hii  dieit 
Sod.  (J.  F.  Shaw.) 
We  feel  tliat  the  editor  ol  tluB  memorial  volume  ha«  acted  witb  wisdom  ind  dit- 
etelioa  in  the  aelf-repTeuion  he  has  minilested  in  its  compilation.  The  geuhl 
reader  would  be  ouiited  by  a  few  notes,  dates,  and  facts,  by  whidi  Iba 
preacher  of  these  sermons  might  be  identifled,  and  with  which  ho  might  l» 
uasociated ;  but  from  the  high  and  earnest  tone  which  perrades  them,  the  reader 
Bcarcely  needs  the  naiorouce  that  the  preacher  uttered  what  he  halioTed,  or  th»lh> 
lived  a  life  in  conspicuous  harmony  with  his  &ith.  The  Bormons  are  chuu- 
terised  by  stroDg  common  lenge,  by  loyalty  to  the  Mastor,  by  a  profound 
understondiDg  of  the  heart  of  the  Oospel,  and  a  lino  discrimination  of  the 
legitimate  lessons  to  he  derired  from  the  teaching  of  Soriptore.  His  estimits 
of  the  meaning  of  life,  and  the  mystery  of  death  in  the  discourse  on  "  Sjiiritnil 
Bipenets,"  and  his  treatment  of  the  narrative  of  the  conveision  of  the  Ethiopian 
ChamberUiu  are  very  felicitoui.  Theseriedof  diKoarseson  I  Cor.  i.  30  are  worth;  ol 
the  careful  reading  of  the  theological  stndent.  They  embrace  a  course  of  dinaity 
in  narrow  compatg.  We  wish  that  the  lermon  whidi  we  Ima^ne  Piofcwor  Chatiua 
must  have  preached  on  Christ  ai  our  "wisdom,"  bad  been  also  preserved.  Abontut 
Illnitration  of  the  Divine  wisdom  i«  given  in  expoiildaa  of  the  Msnrance  that  Quilt  ii 
onr  "  righteousnes*,"  "  Banctiflcation,"nQd"redemption,"botthe  main  ides  of  (Aiiit 
as  the  great  nttennce  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  aud  the  adeqnato  solntion  of  our 
own  deepest  longings  after  wisdom,  ssemi  omitted. 

The  thoughtful  "ministerial  charge"  is  healthy,  solemn,  and  inspiring,  andths 
essay  on  the  "  Eloquence  of  Demosthanea,"  reveals  the  cultured  scholar  intimately  ic- 
quainted  with  the  arguments  and  the  diction,  the  methods  and  the  points,  Uu  ii' 
vective  and  practical  pleading,  the  tremendous  power  aud  the  desteioiis  (enoe  of  tLr 
greatest  Athenian  orator.  Hr.  Charlton  justly  complalni  that  onr  youth  are  ofto 
compelled  by  TJniversity  authority  to  toil  through  profltiess  clasaical  snbpcti,lD 
the  inexplicable  neglect  of  Demosthenes.  We  command  this  volume  vary  betrtilf, 
and  feel  more  than  ever  how  much  the  Chnrch  has  lost  in  the  eaxly  lamenltd 
removal  of  Uie  acoomplished  and  beloved  president  of  Western  Oollege. 

The  Tito  Spirits ;  or,  Truth  and  Error.    Being  a  Compariaon  of  tit 
Ttachingt  of  Some  loilk  th>  Wtrdt  0/  JtAavah,     By  ABrncB  Gaodikix  Bmn 
and  MoHTiov  R.  BtTLiB.     (Elliot  Stoch.} 
The  teachings  of  Bome  are  taken   from  very  miseellaneons  sonroes — fnwi  the 
Oatechiem  of  the  Council  of  Trent  aud  from  Fetor  Dens,  from  BonaTanton's  "  Cu- 
ticles "  and  from  modem  Ultramontane  tracts ;  fiom  Ugnori  and  the  FIhIsiucM' 
Qattttt ;  and  wiUi  these  teaolungs  the  authors  of  this  little  book  hare  oon&ontad  tb 
language  of  Boriptora  on  a  great  variety  of  questions — «,;.,  the  Chumh,  the  As* 
thority  of  Tradition,  the  Papal  Supremacy,  the  Piieathood,  the  Mass,  the  Wonhip 
of  Huy,  Ac.,  &c     The  antagonistio  quotations  are  cleverly  arranged  and  spUy 
contrasted.     The  New  Tutament  is  presented  in  Dean  Alfotd's  tiansUtioiL    Rs 
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">'>mic«  ii  often  obmiiB  and  tha  conolnsion  furl;  lOKgeited,  bnt  a  BonuuiUt 
minld  mile  at  the  aeOLod  ia  which  tha  hononra  dng  to  Mar^  are  raf  utad.  Jadgaa 
If.  21  aod  Geo.  ilii,  3S  are  put  otst  agauut  the  Ave  Maria,  to  show  that  JatI  and 
/M9i  nMired  oommendatLon  eqmTalent  to  that  ascribed  to  Uar?.  The  confnulii 
'">"*Ta,  tratween  the  ihetorical  ampliScatioiu  of  Itomanittic  deTotioc  and  the 
Mbrirty  and  Bpiritoallty  of  the  Word  of  God  are  reiy  tmpreuiTe, 


Thi  NijhiiagaU  Song  af  Daeid ;  a  Spiritual  and  Fratlital  EzpotHion  of  lit 
Tictnlf-lkird  J'talm.  By  Octavina  Winalov,  D.D,  {John  P.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
ThoM  who  admire  Dr.  Winilow'a  tone  of  thought  and  Btyle  of  expieuion, 
vill  know  what  to  aspect  in  thia  eipoaition,  and  the;  will  not  be  diiappointed. 
—Wordt  of  Comfirl  far  Farmli  bereaetd  of  Liitlt  Childrtn.  By  William 
logu.  With  an  latrodDDtion  by  Iha  Sev,  John  Ker,  B.B.  Ifinth  Britiah 
Edition.  (Nisbet  and  Co.]  The  jadgraent  and  tarte  which  goided  Mr.  Logan'a 
•election  of  the  pausgea  of  proM  and  poetry  which  compoae  thia  Tolome,  are  well 
■ttatted  by  the  fact  that  it  haa  readied  a  ninth  edition.  It  haa  comforted  many 
noimieni,  and  will,  withoat  doubt,  itiU  go  on  to  "ii""*-™'  conaolation  to  tha  mroW' 
ing,  and  to  ahed  raya  of  hope  on  many  whoae  hearta  are  broken  with  bitter  bereave- 
TtnL—Fowtr  ia  Weaituu  :  MimoriaU  of  Iht  Ste.  Wiiliam  Skodd,  of  Lamtrham.  By 
Bar.  Charlaa  Stanford.  Cmtral  Trutht.  By  Rev.  Charlea  Stanford.  Third  Edition. 
(Bodder  and  Stooghton.]  Wa  haQ  with  plearare  a  new  adition  of  each  of  thew 
powarfol  and  practical  booka,  in  a  form  and  at  a  coat  which  will  place  Uiam  within 
tba  reach  of  a  large  claia  of  readan,  who  will,  we  beliere,  be  beneSted  by  th^  atrong 
and  Mrneat  teaching.—IViMf^diNi  tn  thi  light  of  the  yew  Tetlamtnt.  The  Con* 
giegational  Union  Lectors  for  1876.  By  E.  Mellor,  D.B.  Third  EditlOQ. 
(I^ndon :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.)  Thia  Uiiid  and  cheaper  edition  of  Dr.  Uellor'a 
admiiable  leotnraa  will  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  many  who  will  welcome  and 
profit  by  thnn.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  a  aimilar  arrangement  waa  not  made  ttor 
the  earlier  Tolnmaa  of  this  Taluabls  teriea  of  leotorea,  ai  it  wotdd  have  widely 
eitanded  their  drexdatton,  and  given  unity  to  the  aoheme. — Tin  FilgrMi  Progrtu 
froK  ikit  World  ft  that  tcKith  it  to  eonu.  By  John  Banyan.  English  and  Franoh, 
(Elliot Stock.}  Thia  ia  a  Tolnme  of  what  la  termed  "The  nioatrated  Polyglot 
Filgrim'a  Frogreae,"  by  Benjamin  West.  Mr,  Weat  haa  taken  np  a  aoggsation 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Qladitons,  in  an  addreia  delivered  by  him  in  Wale*,  with 
MBpect  to  the  probable  nae  of  aach  a  publication  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
nodam  langnagea-  The  French  tianalation,  aa  for  aa  we  have  obHrrsd,  appears  to 
be  {airly  done,  but  ia  not  always  ao  rich  in  idiomatic  phtaaeology  aa  might  be 
d«Hrab]a  for  persona  who  seek  by  ita  aid  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the 
langoage.  It  wiU,  nerertheleai,  be  found  halpfiU  to  leamera.— CVM't  aioriota 
AihitvtmtHtf,  set  forth  in  ttntm  aennona.  By  0.  H.  Sporgeon.  (Paannore  and 
Alabaater.]  These  aaven  aermona  are  full  of  the  troth,  the  power,  and  the  lov« 
of  Chriit,  presented  with  all  thrir  author's  characteristia  feironr  and  force. — 
Mmorin  of  DUruption  Timit.  A  Chapter  in  Aatcbiography,  embracing  the  half- 
year  pnesding  and  the  half-year  following  ISthMay,lB43.  By  Alex.  Beith,  B.D. 
(BlacUe  and  Son.)  This  volume  will,be  of  service  whenever  the  hiitory  of  the  great 
dismption  can  be  written  with  Judicial  Impartiality.  It  shows  how  much  principle, 
baroian,  and  interne  oonvietion  were  needed  to  oarry  man  ttrongh  that  conflict. 
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It  wu  not  merely  Ihe  loss  of  charcli,  mante,  and  porition  tlut  theM  mMtpi  <A 
ipiritnal  indepandenoe  were  Teidy  to  enconnter.  Often,  u  Id  Dr.  BdQi'i  cut. 
panoiul  pecmiisTy  TeapaDBi^ilities  of  no  ordinuj  wsight  fell  apon  the  aecedoi  wtm 
their  pover  of  meclieg  them  maa  taken  awaj.  It  ia  well,  now  Uiftt  patronige  ■ 
aboliihed  and  the  Charch  of  Scotkod  hu  subniitted  to  nameroiii  and  new  inflosiM^ 
that  all  the  gronndH  of  dJBraption  ahoiild  be  le-coniidend,  and  the  rdatiim  <d  Om 
Free  Cbnrch  to  the  State,  to  the  older  ■eceaioni,  to  the  aiiter  kingdom,  and  to  tlu 
Iteaidunry  Kirk  ahould  be  fairlj  nndenrtood.  Dr.  Beith'a  Tulnoie  will  In 
of  iDoie  lerrica  in  these  regpectB. — liratTi  Inn  Age ;  or,  Bkrttlin  fnm  tit 
FirUd  of  Iht  JaJgtt.  By  Marcna  Doda,  D.D.  Third  edition.  (Hodte 
and  Stonghton.)  The  popnlaritj  of  this  volume  ia  richlf  dMcrrcd.  Ih* 
■ketchfli  are  bright  and  forcible,  and  abound  in  moral  teMhing  and  piaeticil 
leciona  for  the  golden  age  of  Victom  w  well  ut  for  the  iron  age  of  land. 
—John  OritFi  Start  in  Life.  By  Uary  Hewitt  (London  :  Partridge  te  Co.]  V« 
have  here  a  dngnlarly  intereating  atory  of  a  lad  who  met  with  many  vpi  and  down 
in  hia  early  career,  and  who  fonnd,  ai  many  hare  done  before  him,  that 

E'fln  croMM  \a  God'i  UTenlga  huad 

Are  blonlafi  in  dlffolah 

The  loni  of  working  mtn,  to  whom  the  hook  ii  aff«cUoaat«ly  dadioated  by  the  wiiltr, 
will  find  that  it  bu  apeoial  attiacUou  for  them. 
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THE   BBV.   fiEKRY  WOKKAOOTT,  UmnSTBB   OF  ALBION   OHAPEU 

HULL. 
Thi  early  death  of  men  whoM  lives  ar«  the  hop*  of  aooiety  ia  one  of  thi  pMt 
myaterisa  of  Providenoe.  It  humble*  onr  faith  to  aae  men  who  live  only  to  bloH  I* 
down  at  HOOD.  A  beantifnl  and  moat  benign  life  haa  anddanly  eloaed.  Hcaiy 
Wonnaoott'a  vaa  a  life  predona  to  hia  frieiLds,  to  Ida  fiunily,  and  to  the  Qtnrch ;  i 
loving,  uaefal,  and  aameat  life,  with  energiea  Ireah  and  vigonr  nnabated,  and  with 
inde&nits  oapadtiea  of  work.  There  ia  a  aeoae,  no  doubt,  in  which  every  life  ii  nam.' 
plate— mea«nnd  by  the  ioale  of  eternal  uaea,  there  ia  no  untimely  death ;  but  judgid 
by  mortal  atandarda,  triad  by  preaant  aooial  needa,  Henry  Wonnaoott'a  wa*  oaitaialf 
an  nuSniahad  lite,  and  hia  early  death  a  calamity.  He  died  at  F><niby,  naar  HiA 
Angnat  Knd,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seren,  having  been  "■■"'**"  of  AltHa 
Chapel  nearly  fbur  yeara. 

He  waa  a  young  man  of  inoomptible  integrity,  of  nnaelBah  and  nntiring  devctiiB- 
He  had  a  iplendid  imaginatioD,  an  intellect  to  gtaap  the  «Dblimeat  tmth^  a  hMrf 
that  loved  hij  Qod  and  bled  in  aympathy  with  man.  He  had  the  highart  rie«i  if 
Uie  work  and  miaaion  of  Ohriat  a«  the  ground  of  the  Ohiiatian'a  hopa^  and  thii  h* 
preached  with  great  eloquence  and  sncceia.  Hia  tall  and  youthful  flgve,  hia  brigbt 
and  hflautifol  oonntananoe,  hia  fine  pathetio  voioe,  made  him  exoeedingly  pop^'i'. 
He  waa  born  a  miniater.  He  oould  not  have  been  anything  elie.  Bw  calm,  dign- 
fled,  and  aelf-poMeaied,  he  pramded  In  the  Ohnroh  with  all  the  a^ari«ea  of 
judgment  of  ripened  age. 

Hii  flratieligiouaimpreKionawm«rw)Kved  through' the  fiuthfnlpraaiihiBgt'Ai 
truth  in  the  Wealeyan  Chapel,  Tiverton,  bat  it  wm  at  the  d««tli-b«d  of  U  *&« 
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tint  he  taSlj  dtoided  far  Cbiut.  Hs  remaTsl  to  Tottenham  in  1SG7,  and  here  he 
j«ncd  tbs  CoDgiegatioiul  Charoh  of  vliich  hU  brother  vm  tha  mioiiler.  At  the 
ag«  of  Eighteen  he  entered  Hackney  Collego.  Tha  trainiDg  he  received  there  was 
clrttl  adraDtaga  and  profit  to  bim.  The  wise  and  practical  oomuela  of  Lhe  Rev. 
Bamnel  McAll  made  a  deep  and  laating  imprcaaion  npon  hii  character.  A  few 
iDontlu  before  the  termination  of  hii  college  coarae — in  January,  IS70 — he  accepted  a 
cardial  and  nnanimoai  call  to  Luton  Congregational  Chnrob.  Heie  he  waa  Tery 
hijipf  and  uaoful,  eapeciolly  to  the  young,  and  many  proob  of  afieatioa  were  Bhowa 
his  by  the  congregation.  lathe  aammerof  1873  he  preached  at  Albion  Chapel, 
Hnll— jnat  to  fill  up  one  of  his  holiday  Bundnys.  In  a  feir  weeka  a  deputation, 
■ppointed  by  the  ch arch,  was  leot  inTitiog  him  to  tha  paatorate.  Atflnt  hede- 
clioed,  to  thegi'eatjay  of  bii  LuUn  trieads;  but  when  a  second  deputation  came,  hia 
mmd  had  changed,  and  againit  tha  romongtranoe  of  hia  intimate  friandi — who  knew 
baiter  than  he  tha  nature  of  the  work  in  Hnll — he  accepted  it.  He  began  hia  minis- 
try in  Hull  with  great  enthniiaam  and  hope.  Fall  of  yoathfnl  zeal,  hei  preached 
and  worked  not  only  in  hia  own  charch  and  paitorate,  but  wai  far  t«a  ready  to 
gratUy  all  who  aaked  hig  MTTicea.  The  morament  of  Sankey  and  Moody  Sllsd  him 
*ith  greater  lore  for  eoula,  and  gave  mora  apiritoality  to  hia  lifo.  Ha  threw  him< 
Klf  with  great  eamestneBB  into  miasion  work,  and  it  ia  thought  that  at  the  Leeda 
laaxm  waa  first  manifested  that  heart  disdaae  which  baatened  hia  death.  Loit 
ytar,  with  loving  conaidaration  and  generosity  truly  beautiful,  tha  charch  at  Altnon 
gate  him  £200  and  aii  montha'  rest.  Thia  was  moat  beneficial  to  him,  and  in 
^^Member  ha  resnmed  his  ministry,  thongb  it  was  apparent  to  all,  but  himaelf,  that 
tha  diseoae  was  doing  its  work,  and  that  he  would  soon  fadeand  die.  He  preached, 
with  occasional  help,  yet  often  with  extreme  exhaustion,  nnlil  lost  Jane,  when  tha 
power  of  the  disease  compelled  him  to  give  up.  He  was  advised  by  Dr.  leaser — 
vneof  hisdeaoona,  and  the  most  generous  and  loving  Mend  he  hod,  of  whom  in  his 
lut  boon  he  spoke  in  the  most  endearing  terms— to  resign  the  pastorate.  He  did 
■°,  and  then  iadulged  the  idea  that  twelve  months'  rest  would  enable  him  to  take  a 
■mailer  chorob.  Bnt  Ood  waa  about  to  take  him  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  He  began 
to  uak  moat  rapidly,  and  a  few  days  brooght  him  to  the  gates  of  death.  Be  was 
uxioos  to  live,  and  could  not  realise  tha  fact  of  a  young  man  dying.  "Jnat  think," 
tiaiaid— "onlj- twenty'Seven,  and  the  heart  foiling !  "  Yet,  withadl  hiaollnging  to 
life  he  was  calm,  peaceful,  patient,  and  talked  of  death  with  composure.  A  few 
moments  before  death  he  siud,  "Thonsandaof  prayers  have  been  ofibted  forme; 
they  will  not  be  answered ;  God  says  '  No ! '  and  therefore  it  must  be  right ;  must  it 
not  ?  "  He  died  without  a  atrnggle — quietly  sleeping  in  Jeaua,  attended  by  his  fond 
wife  and  only  brother.  He  was  buried  on  the  Sth  of  August  in  the  Hnll  Cemetery. 
All  the  Congregational  ministers  in  Hull  took  part  in  the  servioe ;  the  Bev.  James 
t^ibiee  gave  a  tooching  sddresi ;  and  maltitodes  of  all  clatsea  gathered  to  pay  their 
list  tribnte  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

TsB  Bfonagers  aoknowlodge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramental  CoUectiona 
maid  of  tha  Widows'  Fand  :— Richmond,  by  Itev.  O.  S.  Ingram,  £10 ;  Sheffield, 
Cemetery  Rood,  by  Bev.  T.  S.  Xing,  £6  ;  Ipswich,  Tacket  Street,  by  Mr.  E.  Qod- 
dord,  £6 ;  Sale,  by  Bev.  E.  Morris,  £3  lit.  3d. ;  Tolmers  Square,  by  Mr.  E.  Jone^ 
£3 ;  Oldham,  by  Rev.  E.  Armitage,  £2  7>.  6d.;  Stainea,  by  Mr.  E.  Mosford,  £1  ISt.  Bi.; 
Castle  Hedingham,  by  Bev.  W.  H.  Cole,  £1  89.  Id. ;  Wortley,  by  Mr.  H.  Weaver, 
IBf.  4d. ;  Ellond,  by  Hr.  S.  Nadin,  Hs.  2d. ;  Tanbiidge,  by  Bev.  D.  HaHing,  13s. 
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MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

Kbv.  W.  a.  Ktd,  M.A;,  ol  Amblo, 
NoTtliuin^arUnd,  has  aocepted  &  call  to 
Puddlstovn,  Dorset. 

Bbt.  T,  CuiucB,  of  BothBrhanj  Col- 
lege, u  abont  to  begin  hia  ministry  at 
Little  Hortoa,  Bradford,  Yorkshire; 

Kit.  W.  J.  H(rtii«i«awN«i  late  ol 
Tetswortb,  has  Battled  at  Balton-on- 
Humber. 

E«v.  BBPriBuH  MiBCHhas  resigned  his 
charge  at  Albion  Ohapel,  SoatMrnpton, 
after  a  pastorate  of  Bft«en  years,  and 
will  Bbortlj  sattlB  at  Wortester. 

Ret,  H.  Bjiok,  of  Nottingliam  Insti- 
tute, commBDoed  hit  minittiy  at  Ashby- 
de-la-Zonch  in  July. 

Bbt.  W.  Bobkbtbon,  of  Stewartfield, 
Mintlaw,  AbardBenahira,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health  has  reiigiied  hiB  charge. 

Esv.  R.  Adchtbklohib,  of  Porto- 
beUo,  haa  aooepted  an  inyitation  to 
Dairy  Chnroh,  Edinborgh. 

Bev.  B.  A.  BiETUxis  renoring  from 
Winchmore  Hill  to  St.  Jamea'a  Church, 
Nottingham. 

Ret.  Howiiii>  E.  Holksb,  of  New 
College,  has  become  mwistant  to  the 
Bev.  W.  Marahall,  Cambridge  Heath. 

Bav.  B.  HiCABDB,  of  Acock'H  Green, 
Birmingham,  haa  accepted  an  inTJtation 
to  Pwgnton,  South  Dbtou. 

BBv.aBoiuiaHoBB9,of  the  CoDgTega< 
tional  Institute,  Nottingham,  is  about  to 
oommenoe  his  miniatry  at  lichfleld. 

BsT.  A.  B.  OiKM,  of  Coata  Rica,  haa 
consented,  for  twelve  months,  to  minister 
to  the  Free  Christian  Church,  Bolton. 

Bbt,  Staiiiei  Boaaas,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  expects  to  enter  on 
the  pastorate  of  Westminstar  Chapel, 
LiTerpool,  at  the  beginning  oI  October. 
|,Biv.  F.  W.  TvRNKK,  of  New  Col- 
lage, haa  accepted  an  inntation  to 
Bipley,  Hants. 


Bet.  W.  D.  Attack,  of  Ho*kcliIe, 
haa  accepted  a  oill  to  LaTenhui, 
Suffolk. 

Ret.  Hesry  J.  Pbrkiks,  of  Haeknej 
CoUege,  ia  aboat  to  aetUe  at  Clifton 
Church,  Asylnm  Boad,  PecUiam. 

Bbt.  A»thc»  Ditiss,  of  the  Maai)- 
rial  CollegB,  Brecon,  has  acceptail  ttw 
putorate  of  the  English  Chnrcb.  st 
Ton  Ystrad,  Rhondda  Valley. 

Bav.  J.  P.  OLansTOKa,  late  ol  Horn- 
aey,  will  bc^n  hia  ministry  at  SbaatliUl 
HiU  on  the  first  Bonday  in  Octobsi. 

Rkt.  Btbthbu  Todd  has  roBgnodliii 
position  as  ministet  of  BaiHes'  Msncnisl 
Chapel,  Liverpool. 

Hav.  Q.  LiTTLBXom  haa  toniotd 
from  Carry  Bivol,  Someiaet,  to  bt«i» 
pastor  of  "Collier's  Bonta"  Chuici, 
New  Kant  Bond. 


NEW   CHAPELS,  CHDBCHK3,  if- 

The  new  Congregattonal  Church  »l       j 
Romford  was  opened  on  Angnst  I'thl? 
Bev.  Newman    Hall,  LL.B.,  and  tlw 
Bev,  W.  U.  Statham. 

A  HBW  church  waa  opened  in  Fiil*tll. 
on  Angnat  7ti,  hy  ihe  Rat.  ■ff.L 
Alexander,  D.D.  The  building  is  b  Its 
Gothic  stylo,  and  aaata  425  persoiis.  10 
coat  haa  been  £1,600. 

Tbb  foondation-stone  of  anewschod- 
room  fbr  that  district  of  the  town  of 
Blacbhum'  called  Nora  Scotia  wu  Ul 
on  August  11th,  by  the  Est.  J.  U- 
Btott,  M.A. 


DEATH. 

Ebv.  H.  WomiAoorr,  ofAlWontta- 

pel,  Hull,  died  at  Farriby,  on  Ad{«( 

2nd,  of  heart  disease,  in  the  STth  r«ai 

of  hia  age  and  the  uxth  of  hia  miaiiby' 
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I— Soni^  Stas— J  Sk  Mttfes'  €mst. 

Bt  tee  Re\'.  Jaxes  Chalhkbs. 

THE  Jesae  Kelly,  a.  jacht  from  Sydney,  with  three  geatlemen  on  boaid, 
Mr.  Mathesoit,  Dr.  Wickstesd,  and  Mr.  Vubvbre,  called  at  Rabo- 
To.tGA  on  the  8th  September,  «n  route  for  Tahiti.  Hearing  that  I  was 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  PKXitnTS  Islands,  in  order  to  open  the 
new  church  at  Omoka,  they  very  kindly  offered  to  take  me  there,  thence 
IoMakhki  and  Rakaasoa.  ^Ve  went  on  board  on  Satnrday,  the  16th 
Septeiaber,  and  got  out  next  moniing  with  the  early  Ittnd  breese. 

We  called  at  Aitctaei  on  our  vay  north,  and  spent  two  days  ashore 
very  pleaaantly.  The  people,  as  usual,  showed  us  much  kindoesa.  Wo 
Tisited  a  good  deacon  who  was  veiy  ill;  he  died  just  as  we  left  the 
i^nd.  Faiti  was  a  man  of  Giod ;  he  loved  Christ  nnoerely ;  he  was  a  good 
worker.  Mr.  Royle  placed  great  confidence  in  him.  When  we  saw  him  he 
vm  in  great  pain,  but  his  hope  of  rest  was  strong.  As  a  siimer  he  simply 
trusted  to  the  merits  of  Ghnst's  death,  saying,  "  Nothing,  nothing,  Christ 
aH."  Dr.  Wicksteed  gave  him  a  little  medicine  to  relieve  his  breathing. 
To  us  the  loss  of  these  old  Christians  is  great.  We  miss  them  often  and 
in  many  ways,  but  they  are  with  Christ. 

We  got  to  the  Pbnbhtnb  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  26th.  The  people 
*ere  glad  to  see  us.  We  landed  on  the  west  side,  sending  the  vessel  round 
to  windward  to  oome  in  next  morning  to  the  anchorage.  I  spent  the 
evening  with  Vaka  and  the  deacons.  The  debt  on  the  chnroh  was  all  paid, 
■0  all  was  ready  fer  opening.  Those  residing  on  Tepuka,  an  island  on  the 
extreme  windward  side  of  the  reef,  fifteen  miles  from  Omoka,  had  finished 
*■  large  wooden  ofaunb.  The  Tepukans  had  to  leave  Tetautua  because  of 
tke  tcarcity  of  food.  Ttere  are  now  very  few  people  at  Tetantna,  They 
coDtiuue  all  their  meetings,  and  have  school ;  two  deacons  have  charge,  as 
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at  Tepnka,  and  Vaka  frequently  visits  tham.  There  are  in  all  sereDty- 
eight  church  members;  four  joined  during  the  year,  EUid  four  have  died. 
The  population  of  all  the  islands  is  319.  They  have  had  three  marriigei 
during  the  year,  but  no  births.  Th^  have  bad  no  retain  of  their  fonnei 
political  troubles,  and  are  now  all  living  in  peacewitb  one  another.  Thee 
are  three  traders  lividg  ashore  who  causa  muob  trouble  with  strong  drink ; 
still  the  efibrtB  made  to  prevent  its  sale  are  not  unsuccesaful.  7*0  of  tlx 
tradecs  will  likely  soon  leave.  Messengan' were  sent  to  Tstantoa  and 
Tepuka  to  invite  the  people  to  the  opening  service  on  the  Wednesdij. 
\Vhen  late,  or  rather  early  morning,  I  retired  to  rest. 

Tuesday  was  a  busy  day  with  the  people,  so  I  could  not  have  any  meet- 
ings with  them.  Tlie  yacht's  party  and  I  spent  it  well.  We  went  peid 
shelling,  red  coral  collecting,  fishing  under  water,  having  secnnd  i  fev 
natives  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  evening,  when  all  had  assembled  &om 
the  other  ialands,  there  was  a  sham  figbt,  in  wbioh  the  old  woraeo  saemeJ 
to  have  moat  to  do.  It  was  """""g  to  see  the  old  creatures  throw  theo- 
srives  in  front  and  ward  off  the  spears,  seize  tbeir  enemy,  let  him  go,  at 
down  sad  laugh  heartily. 

The  wsael  anchored  about  one  p.m.,  when,  to  the  great  delight  d  the 
pastor  and  people,  two  cases  of  Bibles,  and  one  hundred  Ata  Acs  wen 
landed.  I  alao  got  my  magic  lantern  ashore,  and  bad  it  arranged  lo  u 
to  eeibibit-  at  night. 

OpEinNe  OF  Ifttw  Ghaphu 

By  dsyUght  the  deaeons  laet.  Thft  first  subjeot  diBcnased  was  that  Maj 
should  snpiMtrt  tiieir  own  pastor.  Tbey  said  th^  would  gladly  do  so,  bat 
tbey  omdd  not  give  him  food,  as  th«r  oooo»4iat  traes  are  &st.  dying  ool, 
and  they  have  nothing  else.  Tha^  subaoiiptians  for  the  year  aawnnlid  to 
41  dollars,  wbiab  I  gave  to  Vaka  as  his  year's  salary.  Alter  a  long  oca- 
veraation  with  tfaen^  I  oould  sae  no  way  open  by  whioh  t^  teaober  oonld 
he  enUrely  suppcwted  by  them.  W«  reaolved  that  the  pastor  hava  nothing 
to  do  with  buying  or  selling  in  any  way,  bst  that  he,  knowing,  the  Usck- 
smith's  and  caipeater^  tnide%  be  allowedto  work'  «t  tham.  a*  as  to  obtain 
food,  but  SBoh  woik  nHut  not  in  anyway^intaifero;  with  his  rwlwoHia* 
mksionaiy.  Vaka  ia  to  ham  50  dribuat  par  ananm,  apd  whsB  the  snb- 
scriptiooB  fihil  short  of  tbat  Humt  the  deGei«Myia  to  be  met  I7  tjuHiwaD. 

Having  settled  what  we  could  aboofc  the  pastor'B  aupqpMty.iraJIDtfor 
the  parties  to  vh(ua  tiie  land  bdooged  ok.  irbioh  the  oh^iab  And  mistinn- 
house  stand.  There  was  no  diffioulty  in  regard  to  the  ohapefa-;  the  ntet 
were  given  willingly,  and  deeds  to  that  efiaet  aigdad  j  bat  I  owld  nat  bf 
any  means  seonrethe  site  for  the  minioit-hoaBe.     A  vazy  good  sUflk  ^'** 
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mr,  deoe  b;  the  old  cme,  imb  ^tcd,  the  dead  for  it  sigoed,  End  ttll 
ttt^aOj  agreei  t^t  a  good  wooden  hoiue  wonld  be  built  on.!t«-fbtr 
■xmtiia  hraice  for  their  putitf.  They  thea  uked  the  prise  of  the  BiUai, 
Knowing  their  difBonlties  lin  getting  money,  I  took  it  upon  mfulf  to  let 
tkem  haite  tketu  for  w^,  aix,  :aiid  fan-  thillii^.  I  hi^  the  larger 
"I*— *t  will  nwirr  up  the  -diEEnMnM,  -bo  that  ibB  fall  smonnt  >v^  Ik  '  paid 
to  the  Batish.&nd  foreign  Bible  Soeie;^. 

WeattcnUjled  in  cfauch  at.  10.30,  Qnite  a  Buisb«r  ef  ibmiganKfKni 
the. ihip-atul.  ashore  wane  pnaent.  The  natives  weue  all  niDaljdtSHBed. 
The  serrice  was  a  aomewhat  lengtbiy  one.  I  addrened  the  tradorB  >b 
English,  and  asked  them  to  give  up  selling  spirits.  They  promised  to 
do  so. 

All'the  sests'in  (]»  diapel  were  made  in'Kew  Zealand/and  pud  in  pearl 
shell' on  the  island.  The  pulpit  is  ihtRvoghly  orthodox,  being  in  the  box 
style,'a]id  on  abt^t  aotal  fomidation.  It  ia  made  of  island  loeevood,  and 
Tsmidied.  There  is  n  nioe  vguoe  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  rail  of  same 
wood,  llie  waQs  of  tiie  chapel  are  veiy  thick,  and  are  well  bidlt.  It  la 
sixteen  years  Btnce  "ihej  began  to  bnild;  for  several  years  notidng  waa 
done'further -than  the  foundation.  After  the  meeting  iliere  was  the 'pnblio 
feast  <f  "pigs  and  cocoa-nuts.  Taka  enpplied  die  pigs,  the  people  tfae^ota. 
The  old  chapel  is  to  be  used  asa  sohooMiDnee. 

By  three  p.m.  the  following  day  we  were  oS  the  north  settlement  of 
Maniiki.  We  got  BibUe,  Ata  Aos,  and  nu^o  lantern  in  the  boat,  following 
onrselveB,  and  were  soon  ashore.  All  were  well  and  ghul  to  see  as.  They 
are  repairing  the  school-house.  To  be  out  of  the  common  they  are.  putting 
on  a  plaster  root  They  have  ordered  windows  from  Auckland,  and  are 
determiaed  that  their  house  shall  aorpaas  erery  other  in  these  aeaa.  Drop- 
ping unexpectedly  amongrt  them,  we  ware  pleased  to  see  the  village  ao 
neat  and  clean  and  all  ao  hearty.  Th^  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  lantern 
exhibition. 

Eight  liaTe  joined  the  church  during  the  year,  and  four  others  are  in  the 
inquirers'  class.  They  have  had  six  deaths  and  aeven  births.  One  man 
was  dfoinwd  iHwp'  diring  ftn  pearl  wML  'He  was  a  ahunh-meniber-and 
ttx^  agraatiatwest  m'tlw  veik  of  the  «ebo«L  Pstaara  beUeved  faim  to 
be  ayoni^awb'wfao  tniiy'te«ed-<IhrlBt. 

The'vett  day  (Svtnrdvf)  <we  mLM  aew  the  l^;oon  to  dtaattnu  aoti 
feaaajiIl"widL  'Twanty-4Te  ime  'joined  the  '^nrch  dnrisg '  Ae '  year,  vbB 
twnMyan'iHnr  in  Ae  inquiiers'tlMB.    tiaij  hare  had  me  death «nd-t«o 
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They  have  three  tradets  here  who  are  compelled  to  be  strict  teetotailm 
Six  weeks  ago  a.  trader  got  a  case  or  two  of  spirits  ashore  amongrt  hii 
goods,  which  soon  became  knows  aad  was  seized.  He  pleaded  that  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  landed  the  spirits  against  his  orders.  On  that  plea 
the  spirits  were  not  destroyed  but  were  placed  in  a  large  box  in  the  f6\m 
hall  and  locked  down  to  be  kept  until  the  return  of  the  TesseL  I  not  iat 
the  trsdm  and  asked  them  to  obey  the  laws,  kc.  In  the  ereoing  n 
exhibited  the  lantern,  which  was  as  great  a  treat  here  ss  it  had  bem  st 
the  other  islands.  I  was  anxious  to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  Bakaanga  n 
we  went  on  board  our  vesael  at  nine  p.m. 

Ri^AANGA. 

We  landed  at  Rakaanga  in  good  time  for  the  forenoon  service  next  ixj, 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  teacher  I  left  here  last  year, 
not  getting  on  well  with  the  chiefs  and  people,  had  written  to  me  wishing 
to  be  removed  and  allowed  to  join  the  Papuan  Mission.  I  took  Banibs 
and  his  wife  with  me  from  the  Institution  to  live  in  Akarougo's  place. 
Baoaba  is  the  eldest  son  of  Apolo,  our  long  and  fUthful  teacher  at  ManiikL 
I  spent  the  time  till  evening  service  with  ft  crowd  in  the  missicn-luMue 
asking  and  anawerii^  questions.  We  had  a  prayer-meeting  at  the  mission- 
house  before  the  afternoon  service  in  the  chapel. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Banaba  was  introduced  to  the  charch  ss  their 
pastor,  and  Akarongo  bade  them  farewelL  Several  short  addresses  were 
delivered  by  church  members.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  doctor  came 
ashore,  bringing  with  him  the  tiffen  basket  well  stocked.  We  wen 
anxious  to  leave  the  next  day,  the  wind  being  favoorable,  for  Barctongs. 

We  took  the  lantern  ashore  with  us  in  the  morning  and  arranged  to 
exhibit  the  Bible  pictures  after  eight  p.m.  The  Sabbath  ie  the  same  hat 
as  on  Barotonga,  fhim  eight  p.m.  on  Saturday  to  eight  p.m.  on  Sabbstlu 
After  the  gong  is  beaten  at  eight  on  Sabbath  night  fishers  prepare  for  the 
rtet  So  at  8.16  we  commenced  and  gave  them  what  they  colled  an  enter- 
tainment ever  to  be  remembered. 

Tahitl 

By  Monday,  the  9th,  were  off  Bblijnqbhausek,  an  uninhabited  island. 
We  spent  the  day  ashore.  Two  days  after  we  were  off  Sotllt  Islands.  The 
vmd  favouring  for  Tahiti,  we  sailed  for  there,  anchoring  in  Papeete  harbour. 
We  first  called  on  Consul  Milleb  and  then  on  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Oreik.  It  i* 
more  than  nine  years  since  we  met.  Our  day  was  changed,  and  we  got  u 
extraday  in  our  week.  It  was  really  Tuesday  (17th)  that  we  got  to  P»pest«, 
not  Wednesday  (18th).    On  Barotonga  we  keep  eastern  Ume ;  oa  Tahiti 
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they  keep  western ;  we  ore  wrong,  they  are  right.  After  our  arriral,  Ifr. 
Qreea  anunged  a  tri^  to  the  fort  and  wnter&UI  for  the  next  day. 

On  Wednesday  we  drore  inland  a  few  miles,  and  then  set  off  walking. 
The  gnndeur  of  the  scenery  surpassed  anything  I  have  seeo.  The  asoent 
was  gradual,  and  the  continual  change  made  it  a  charming  walk.  The 
valley  was  long  and  narrow,  at  times  opening  up  into  great  round  basins. 
The  mountains  rose  all  round,  some  baro  and  bleak,  and  others  oerered 
TJth  vegetation  right  up  to  the  summits.  The  highest  mount^ns  bad 
around  them  their  nusty  mantle,  and  before  wo  got  to  the  water&U  we  felt 
it  rather  damp.  The  fall  is  perpendicular,  and  about  400  feet  from  the 
top  to  tlie  bottom.  When  about  halfway  the  water  becomes  mere  spray, 
Ming  in  the  pool  below  in  the  shape  of  what  ia  called  in  Sootlaud  kaar. 
The  fbrt  is  close  by.  AboTe  this  fort  the  natives  held  out  against  the 
French  for  a  time,  and  might  have  done  so  much  longer  had  they  not  been 
betrayed.  Strawberries  are  grown  inside  the  fort,  tended  by  aa  old 
Crimean  French  soldier.  We  spent  a  short  time  in  the  watch-house,  and 
returned  to  Papeete,  getting  there  about  mid-day. 

The  following  day  we  left  Papeete  to  go  round  the  island ,  We  passed 
some  pretty  villas,  fine  groves  of  cocoa-nuts,  many  large  chestnut  and 
Brazilian  plum  trees,  and  beautiful  gardens  of  vanilla.  The  valleys  and 
waterfalls  along  the  route  were  on  a  grand  scale.  By  three  p.m.,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  making  progresa  difficult.  We  walked  up  some  of 
the  hills  to  relieve  the  horses.  At  the  isthmus,  as  we  were  walking  over  a 
hill,  we  came  upon  a  splendid  scene,  something  akin  to  the  lake  scenery  of 
Scotland.'  It  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,*with  many  bays  and  islands.  The 
vegetation  was  dense  right  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  to  the  water.  On 
every  hand  were  ferns — a  truly  charming  spot  for  an  F.LjS.  We  reached 
Tsravao  at  four,  glad  to  get  a  change  and  something  to  eat.  We  put  up 
at  a  Frenchman's,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  hod  breakfitat  over  by  6,30. 
Horses  were  soon  yoked  on  to  the  trap,  and  we  started  for  the  journey 
round  the  east  and  north  side.  The  scenery  was  quite  different  Grom  what 
we  had  passed  tiie  preceding  day.  We  kept  close  by  tlte  sea  all  day.  The 
hills  on  this  ude  oome  right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  are  more 
and  larger  rivers  to  ohms.  Some  of  the  cuttings  through  rocks  for  the  road 
must  have  been  done  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labour.  The  road 
right  round  the  island  ia  good,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  It  b^n  to  rain 
about  one  p.m.,  and  continued  to  rain  heavily  all  the  aft«moon.  We 
reached  Piq>eote  about  four  p.m.,  going  fifly  miles  each  day.    (    .aqqIc 
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SlASfe  OF   BkUQIOIT    IIT   Ta^TL 

It  was  intereBting  to  seo  the  cbapels  and  aohool-booaes  in  the  TBrimti 
digtricts,  as  ve  passed  along,  in  good  condition.  Boomii  Catholic  ohqiela 
were  also  conspicnoos  here  and  there,  bat  the  eonrerts  'to  'KonniuBm  en 
not  numerous.  The  Protestant  natives  of  Tahiti  bsvh,  within  two  jmtt, 
spent  the  Bum  of  SG,000  dollars  on  their  charehea — not  bad  tar  a  people 
whose  parents  were  heathen,  and  amangst  whom  Bone  has  been  milkii^, 
helped  hj  the  French  GoTemment,  for  thirty  yean.  On  Tahiti  andlfoem 
there  are  supposed  to  be  some  8,000  inhabitants,  and  out  of  that  ntuUber 
there  are  about  300  Bomon  Oatholies.  The  Bible  is  loveS  bf  the 
uatires.  On  Saturday  we  viatad  the  Cathedral,  and  tJiera  on  dn 
pulpit  was  ti  Tahitian  Bibfe,  —  the  Kble  tranaUtod  'hj  l^-otestrnt 
miasiooarieB  and  issaed  by  the  Sritiah  and  Foreign  Bil^  Societj.  in 
Atinan  said  to  me  they  ^cawsb  bave  flw  Bible  or  ibe  Tahitiam  wotld  vsnr 
listen  to  them.    Tahiti' oomortlng  Rome  ! 

I  atn  glad  the  Tahiti  ohureh  is  again  arousing.  They  him  Som  mA 
in  the  past  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  name  tntiongst  the  islaiiilii 
but  for  a  long  time  thsy'faore  had  no  oonnection  whh  the  heathen,  and 
now  tb^  are  goiog  to4end  ayoni^  man  to  Papua.  7u  Pspeete  thej  bsTS 
oolleoted  a  hxge  quantity  of  things  ns^iil  for  tix  trnJAien  on  P^ns. 
Poraaro  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  work. 

There  is  a  colony  of  Hervey  Islanders  olose  to  (pRpMte,  pritioipd^ 
Atiuons.  Wb  Tisltad'fhem  on'Sattirday,  and  reoetred -a  large  present  boa 
them.    Thdgrsttend  fhe  Tahitian  serrice  on  Sabbaih 'forenoons. 


Tbe  wind' ooming  light  »>b6ad  we  were  two  nights  and  one  day  grttiag 
to  Buahine.  We  lauded  there  on  the  moming  ef  the  third  day  sud 
visited  the  Queen  and  misalon'^ouw.  The  tetujher's  wi&  leoeind  ns 
kindly ;  bar  husband  was  with  Mr.  Pearse  at  Botabora  trying  to  pramt 
a  war  whieh  had  be«i  daelared  on  the  lifaupiUans.  Thqy  bave  built  k 
fine  new  ofawoh  at  Hothixe  large  awxaf^  to  bold  all  the  'iV*''*"'*  of 
Hnabine  and  Baiatea.;  it  is  Marly  &>fehed  aad  will  soaa  be  opaood. 

We  -weie  .thr«e  days  .ooming  down  te  BAaotroHaA,  getting  hace  » 
IstKoVMaber. 

I>uring  onr  abaenae  the  chapel  at  this  'settlemaat  was  hat^  v^F*^ 
Over  2,000  dollai^  -wai  be  expended  on  it.  llie  f»vpiB  have  dons  '•D 
tbttnaelives, , oolleoted  dielr  own  prsduM  bad  money,  and  pnrrhsirnl  **■* 
shingles  for  the  rottf,  tambOr,  <Ao.  ThBy  have  done  all  the  wmk  iritiwot 
foreign  help  of  any  kind.    It  is  to  be  re-entered  quite  fr«e  fhnn  debt. 
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W^ 


n.— SoiiiJ  lidwa — ^Stabras. 

Ay  LT!IBAI*T1ZED  CHRISTIAN  BRAHMAN. 
TE  hftre  t>een  favoiu<ed  I7  Miss  Oobdch  with  tbe  fbUovisg  briaf 
Memoir  «f  k  Teuher  fbrmerly  eonnDStMl  vlth  one  of  th«  Hiada 
Girls'  ScliooU  in  Bl&ck  Tcnvit,  Madias,  and  who  died  on  the  2Snd  of 
Miurch  of  tlie  preseat  jear.  Since  the  montli  of  Maj,  1871,  these 
Schools  have  been  nnder  Miss  Gordon's  saperiute&denoe,  and  at  the 
praamt  time  they  ooktaiu  197  papils,  wbo  an  tat^ht  tjy  ten  Native 
Sehootnuoten.    Miss  'Gordon  writee  as  C^ows  >— 

"  SoDBBAiuaisir,  lieod  master  of     de-roted  ■aamm^y,  the  Ber.  T.  E. 
one  of  my  schools,  was  a  atriot  Bcah*      Si.ATm.  Soobramanien'silfaMBB  began 


fat  Koraabsr  kat,  and  madiaal  trsat- 
'MUiit  was  Maorted  to,  wkiah  gave 
temponry  relief,  bat  he  anddenlr  ra- 
lapeed,  and  I  was  Una  told  b}r  the 
dootn',  -irbcn  I  requested  to  visit  hhu, 
that  he  was  far  gone  in  oonnunptden, 
and  kad  bat  a  short  time  to  live. 

"AaloDgasIiTRaablelirantfrem 
time  to  time,  and  oonrened  with  him 
hy  bis  bedside  about  the  SorlptUre 
Imths,  with  vhioh  be  was  well  «m- 
venant,  and  urged  him  to  pdt  his 
whole  tnut  in  Jeans,  who  alone  could 
fill  him  with  comfbrt  and'  jof  in  his 
He  seemed  pleased  and 


I  have  had  private  eonversa- 
timta  with  him  from  tinM  to  tbne  an 
the  sabjeet  of  Ohristianity,  btrt, 
bmnanly  speaking,  I  saw  so  prospeet 
oi  his  beooming  a  foOowei  of  Ohiist, 
m  he  invariably  ended  all  racih  eoB> 
versatioiu  ■with,    'Ohristianlfy   is    a 

Tsr^good  religion,  bat- .'   WWi 

Qod,  however,  all  things  are  possible. 

"  Within  the  last  eighteen  months 
I  have  obsorred  a  marked  tAange  as 
regards  his  DOndoot  in  the  school,  and 
his  attitude  towards  Ohristianity. 
GntdnaUT',  ^^^  wmdj,  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  been  wmUng. 

"Uany  a  time  daring  the  honr  of     happy,  and  I  gave  him  an  iUnminated 


my  daily  inatrnotion  in  Soriptore  to 
the  elder  classes  he  did  not  rest  eatis- 
fied  till  1  explained  to  him  thorooghly 
the  meaning  of  any  passage  which  did 
not  aaem  qoite  intelligible  to  Um. 
This  first  raieed  my  hopes  oonoerning 
him,  bat  I  judged  it  wiser  not  toprees 
the  sabjeet,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
Spirifs  Own  working. 

"Up  to  the  time  of  his  first  e 
plaining  of  Weakness,  he,  with  others 
ot  my  heathen  teaohen,   r^iolatly 
attended  a  vecUy  olass,  held  by  enr 

2.  HOPE  IN  DEATH. 

Beepaotii^  Jus  interviews  with  SoeB&&aANiiK,  espeoiallf  during  the 
elowng  wMbB  of  hie  llfle,  the  Rav.  T.  £.  Slaisi  snlitjoiiiB  Uie  fbUflw^g 
statement : — > 


card,  with  thoee  words  which  contain 

the  whole  Gospel,  ■  The  gift  of  God  is 

eternal  life  tltrongh  Jeens  Ohnst  oQr 

Lord.'    This  he,  of  his  own  accord, 

ed  to  the  wall  in  ttont  of  bis  bed, 

as  to  have  it  constantly  in  eight. 

"  By  this  brief  narrative  Christians 

si  home,  and  my  own  sabecribere  in 

particular,  may  well  be  enoonn^d  to 

piay  on.'knowisg  ttuit  labours  of  lUth 

ud  love  will  i»ver  be  in  vain  in  the 

Lord." 


»6 

"  Wlien  I  first  bbw  him  he  referred 
to  xaj  weekly  class  with  the  teoohen, 
And  to  paaaages  of  Sariptnre  that  had 
imprwaed  him ;  then.  I  reminded  him 
of  the  hymn  at  the  end  of  the  little 
book  we  had  stodied,  '  Jesos,  the 
Taty  tluntgbt  of  Thee,'  &c. ;  and  read 
him  one  or  two  othar  hymns,  '  0  oome 
to  the  merufnl  Saviour  who  oalla  yon, 

0  oome  to  the  Lord  who  forgivea  and 
forgets ;'  'I  heard  the  Toioo  of  Jeauc 
■ay,'  &0.  We  saw  that  it  was  to  these  . 
truths,  and  not  to  Hinduism  that  he 
waa  looking  for  comfort  and  peace. 

"I  Tinted  him  three  weeks  after, 
•nd  found  him  much  weakn.  I  asked 
him  if  the  thought  that  he  might  have 
to  die  soon  would  make  him  onhappy. 
*  Why  shoold  it  f  '  he  replied  qoietlj. 
'  I  know  that  Jesoa  died  fbr  my 
life  ;'  and  he  oontinned  witb  onnsiul 
eamsatnees,  '  I  believe  in  Jesus  witli 
all  my  heart,  and  all  my  mind,  and  all 
my  strength.'  These  were  hia  exact 
words.  I  asked  him  what  bad  led  him 
to  put  trust  in  Jesus.  He  gave  raUier 
«  singular  answer  ;  he  said,  '  He  was 
a  pore  man,  He  did  many  miracles,  He 
was  kind  to  the  poor.'  He  told  me 
he  did  not  oare  about  Christian  oere- 
monies,  but  that  it  was  all  right  in 
bis  heart.  I  suppose  he  was  thinking 
of  baptism,  though  I  had  said  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  bad 
any  faith  in  Hinduism  ;  he  said, '  No, 

1  don't  like  that.'  The  place  of  his 
oot  bad  just  been  changed ;  the  text 
given  to  him  by  Miss  Qordon  was  not 
up  on  the  wall  in  front  of  him.  I 
asked  for  it,  and  he  said  he  must  have 
it  put  up.  I  inquired  if  he  bad  told 
his  aged  parents  of  bis  ^tb  in  Obriat; 
he  said  be  hod  not,  and  shortly  re- 
marked, '  We  are  told  to  honour  our 
fltthar  and  our  mother.'  I  concluded 
be  meant  that  if  he  told  them  it  would 
.make  them  unhappy,  and  introduce 

domestio  difBonlties  and  troubles  that 
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would  sorely  try  them, 
him  that  we  should  bonom  our  pannts 
beat  by  being  true  to  them;  uidthat 
bis  words  at  such  a  time  mig^  infln- 
enoe  them,  and  do  them  the  aama 
good  he  had  received. 

"  I  quoted  to  him  paaeages  of 
Scripture,  to  all  of  wbieh  he  assented 
with  evident  satisfiaotion,  and  reid 
him,  *  Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul,'  and 
'Bockof  Ages  cleft  forme.'  HisejM 
brightened,  and  be  amiled  a  beat 
snule  of  Christian  appiscoation. 

"Six  days  aftar  I  saw  bim  agMO, 
and  found  him  no  longer  able  to  nt 
up  or  to  apeak  a  word.  I  again 
repeated  to  bim  verses  of  Soiiptnn 
and  lines  of  hymns,  to  many  of  whish 
he  nodded  and  gave  a  look  of  pteasora 
Tlie  text  was  up  again  opposite  his 
bed,  and  a  friend  who  was  with  him 
said  be  was  always  looking  at  it,  and 
liked  BO  much  toaoeit.  I  parted  with 
bim,  and  told  him  if  I  did  not  see  him 
fig^i*^  on  e^rth,  I  should  see  him  in 
heaven.  On  coming  out  of  the  bouse, 
I  asked  the  friend  who  waa  with  him 
if  he  had  told  hia  father  of  his  faith  in 
Christ ;  he  aaid  he  bad  told  bim  u 
well  as  his  strength  would  permit  )y 
pointing  to  the  text.  It  stmok  me  ai 
being  an  even  more  beaatifnt  and 
forcible  wa7  of  telling  tlian  if  hs 
could  have  told  it  with  his  lips.  Hay 
the  text  still  bang  there  for  a  gwda 
and  bleaaiog  to  the  parenta  and  others ! 
The  &tker  knew  that  it  was  the  com- 
fort of  bis  son. 

"Less  than  a  week  after,  I  heard  he 
bad  passed  quietly  away  ;  and  thon^ 
be  died  recognised  by  his  casta  as  a 
Hindu  Brahman,  and  will  have  haooe- 
forth  vain  and  superstitionB  oeremoiuea 
performed  on  his  behalf,  he  has  takeu 
with  bim  what  nothing  could  or  can 
take  away  or  add  to— Hie  gift  of  God, 
which  is  et«mal  life  in  Jama  Chnat 

""^'*"      D,n„,,  Google 
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Tx  the  Society's  Aknoal  Reposi,  just  issued,  reference  is  made  to  a.  visit 
+  pwd  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  LiWES  to  Hood  Point  and  Bat,  for  the  pur- 
poss  of  locating  teachers  in  the  adjacent  villages,  and  thus  oommencing  a 
nev  gronp  of  stations  in  connection  with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  New 
-Gninea  mission.  The  voyage  was  undertaken  in  the  J/ayri,  a  seven  ton 
Bchooner,  which  has  recently  come  into  the  Society's  posaeasion.  That 
vessel,  having  on  board  the  captain,  three  native  sailors,  and  Mr.  Lawes, 
nilsd  from  Someraet  on  the  37th  December,  and,  having  visited  Pobt 
HoKUBT  OD  the  way,  and  taken  off  four  teochera,  she  again  put  to  sea  on 
the  6th  of  January  lost. 


"We  anchored  the  same  evening," 
wiitei  Ui.  Lawes,  "  oO  one  of  the 
TilUgee  of  Hoos  Ponrr,  and  next 
moning  went  on  to  the  principal  one. 
The  tiiiefii  were  Mon  on  board,  and 
wen  delighted  to  see  that  I  hod  at 
list  fulfilled  my  promise  and  brought 
them  teachers.  The  old  chief  Ha, 
who  hod  aooompanied  u^  on  our  pre- 
viotu  voyages  here,  was  soon  eloquent 
ta  deecrihing  how  we  flew  along 
TMteiday  with  the  lee-side  of  our 
dsd:  under  water.  As  it  was  Sonday 
I  vent  on  shore,  and  after  a  talk  with 
the  diieb  held  a  service  on  the  beaoh 
uider  a  large  tree.  I  preached  to  a 
Urge  and  very  attentive  congregation 
in  the  Fort  Moresby  dialect,  which 
th«7  understand  pretty  well. 


aoresB  Hood  Bay  to  Uie  large  village 
of  ££E£Fnnn.  We  anchored  close 
in  Bbore,  and  I  called  out  for  the 
chiefs  to  oomo  on  board.  Thcg-  have 
been  looking  out  for  us  aome  lime. 
When  we  were  here  last  June  I  pro- 
mised the  people  that  I  would  retorn 
ia  three  or  four  months  to  bring 
teachers  for  them.  The  ohieb 
expressed  great  joy  at  having  teachers 
to  live  amongst  them,  and  were  lavish 
in  their  promises  as  to  how  they 
would  feed  and  protect  them.  They 
were  bosy,  as  usual,  canoe  building, 
net  making,  bouse  building,  &a.  The 
day  before  they  had  been  busy  in 
another  way.  They  went  to  Fapaxa 
(the  inland  village  we  viaited  when 
here  last)  to  fight.     There  seems  to 


"Next  day  we  landed  the  teachers  have  been  plenty  of  warlike  demon - 
ud  Hoax  goods,  or,  perhaps  I  should  stralion,  to  which  numerous  decorated 
say,  transhipped  them  ;  for  the  whole  canoes,  shields,  and  clubs  bear  evi- 
village  stands  in  the  sea,  and  the  denoe,  but  fortunately  not  much 
chiefs  house,  which  had  been  placed  bloodshed.  Two  or  three  men  were 
at  their  disposal,  rooked  like  a  vessel  slightly  wounded,  and  that  .vras  all  so 
at  sadior  in  the  strong  breeze.  There  far  as  the  battle  was  oonoemed.  Bnt 
the  women  here  aooompanj  tbxat 
husbands  to  the  battle-field.  While 
the  lords  of  creation  were  fighting  it 
oat,  the  weaker  Teesels  wen  digging 
up  the  Papaka  yams,  and  of  these  tliey 
soon  had  large  burdens  as  the  spoil  of  ■ 


was  some  excitement,  of  coarse,  and 
plenty  of  young  hopefuls  came  down 
Qie  stnet  to  look  ou  ;  but  they  oame 
sTimming  like  porpoises,  each  with  a 
small  pieoe  of  board  to  rest  upon  when 
tired.  Next  morning  we  went  over 
the  reef  at  high  water,   and  stood 


«fe 


oHacRfiobE  oi  -xaa 


"The  ohiefi  uked  ma  to  go  to 
Fapalu  vitli  a  gun,  and  shoot  kU  tine 
people.  I  tried  to  gira  tkem  thrfr 
fint  lenon  on  the  bleasmgi  at  peace 
and  the  valne  of  tha  Qotpel  as  the 
peoOe  biingbr.  Tluiy  admitted  that 
figbtte^WM  bad, but  'Fapaka  was  « 
my  wiekad  plMw.' 

"A.  large  honaa  was  plaoed  at  Hie 

teaobers*  diaposal  by  one  of  the  ohiefa, 

and  they,  nith  thur  goods,  wete  soon 

2.  VISIT 


oomfottably  settled  in  qoutera  ■  Me 
more  oowwiadioca  than  thsyhadhii 
onthaiTayn. 

"We  werafinir  days  aUogefim  at 
Eereponn,  part  of  the  time  deUiud 
'  by  Ine  m&d,  whicst  itm  bwviog  wy 
knd ton ttiklt.W.    ImaMMia- 


pleteoeee   of    Hie  village,    and  tb 

energy,  iiidnatey,  and  intelligeiiei  of 
'  the  people." 
TO  KALO. 


Aocompaxiied  by  the  teacher  Anetebu,  and  a  few  natiTaa,  Ur.  I«t(b 
vent  in  sesroh  of  a  large  rirer  whicli  is  said  to  fall  into  Hood  Bay  between 
Hdla  and  Kbrepunu. 


"  The  first  part  of  our  walk  was 
through  the  bush.  I  have  never  seen 
tropical  vegetation  so  loxoriant  or  in 
audi  variety.  There  was  the  reed- 
like  betel  palm  eide-by-side  with  th« 
noble  breadfruit,  tho  pandanua  and 
srew  palms,  the  ever  beantifol 
banana,  abundance  of  wild  mangoes 
and  chestnuts,  oiotons  of  new  and 
variegated  colours,  with  the  orimson- 
leaved  draccena,  while  the  traee  were 
flMtooned  with  oreepeie  and  rioh  in 
OTohide ;  above  all  the  waving  ooooa- 
nnt,  and  under  all  a  rioh  oaipet  of 
iaaa. 

"  Our  road  soon  descended  to  tha 
beach,  and,  after  about  four  miles' 
walk,  we  came  to  a  river  some  twenty- 
five  yards  wide  at  low  tide.  '  Hare's 
Qie  river,'  said  the  natives,  'now  let 
na  go  hack.'  'But  where's  the  big 
river  on  which  Ealo  etande  F '  '  Oh  ! 
a  long,  long  way  off — as  far  aa  yon  oan 
see.'  'Cotae  on  tlien,'  and  I  made 
lor  crossing  the  stream.  'If  you  go 
aarooi,  how  ar«you  gaingtoget  back  f 
Ike  tide  >rill  rise  while  you  aio  gone, 
aad  then  Uie  river  will  be  like  the  aea, 
and  Oill  of  aUigstors.'  I  had  no  wish 
to  pioride  a  meal  for  an  alligator,  but 
I  boisTed  the  danger  was  exaggarated 
to  prevent  my  going  fluther,  eo  I  led 


the  van  and  waded  tJuaugh  ttie  linr. 
The  teacher  followed,  and  prsarotty 
thanativae,  •ettngwewaIanlOttabe£^ 
BuadedfromgcHng,oMnetoa.  Thiarinr, 
called  the  Aebva,  runs  sone  distiaM 
inland,  bat  is  not,  I  fancy,  narifldila 
even  for  canoea.  It  waa  a  aioe  ehadf 
day,  and  the  hard  blatd:  nndaasiatil 
road,  so  ve  walked  as  I  had  not  fat 
many  a  day  i  the  apparent  diatange  of 
tlie  river  ahead  and  the  thongU  ^ 
aUigatois  behind  gave  speed  to  ear 
movements.  The  large  logs  of  wMd 
uid  immense  quantities  of  dibri*  vilh 
which  the  beach  was  ab'ewn,  gave  oa- 
miatakable  indioatitm  of  a  large  tinr 
being  somewhere  near.  About  fboi 
miles'  brisk  walk  after  oroenag  tte 
email  river  broaght  us  to  the  large 
one,  in  eesreh  of  which  we  had  oonx. 
Before  w>e  reached  it  wa  metaneof  the 
chiefii  who  had  prcoiiMd  to  take  me  to 
£alo,  retnmiiig  &Mn  a  feast  at  Ihit 
viUage,  to  which  ha  had  gone  in  Uw 
night.  I  found  out  aftarward*  that 
they  were  afiraid  for  a*  to  go  to  Ealo 
leat  I  should  b»  killod,  and  they  WonU 
be  blamed  for  letting  ma  go.  ^ 
Ealo  people  havaawadike  rapntatiw. 
Tha  ahiefttmad  back  and  went  «^ 
me  to  the  riv«r.  It  ia  a  laig*  bodj  «f 
watec,  Sm^  and  niBiuiv  with  »<*«« 
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mateat,  but  aot  more  tbui  100  or 
160  ynrdi  wida.  It  mA-iaw  tids,  and 
tke  wftte  kt  tke  iiTn'a  mooth  wu  p«r- 
fecUy  fresh.  We  -weie  thirsty  and 
druk  frMly  of  it ;  it  vm  not  bMokUh 
in  the  leut.  Its  oourse  is  novtb- 
etatnly  feom  du  basch,  bat  afler- 
VKda  noith-wastnl;  behind  the 
AsiBtOiiaB  csag».  lb*  natrrae  all 
«r  it  goes  to  MAKUiLunj  oa  ttie 
WMt,  ud  aa  am  of  it  k>  Aloka  e* 
Iha  east.  It  probably  bM  eitlur  a 
oosunen  aatuoe  with  tha  IiALoks,  or 
riaeanearit;  androry  likely  the rirar 
DlTiTF  we  disooTored  at  Aloma,  on 
our  voyage  to  China  Straits  last  yaar, 
is  an  arm  of  this  one  at  £alo.  It  is 
tlie  largest  rirer  in  this  part  of  Nev 
Onines;  but  of  coarso  very  mucb 
moallBr  than  the  li'ly  or  Aird  riveni, 
i-hi^  grain  saoh  a  large  area  of  low 


awampy  grotmd.  Tta  mouth  of  the 
liTeE  is  nnobatmoted,  a  aaodbank  liaa 
onaaohHda,biitt^SBais&  deep  dear 
ohannal  betwoan.  W*  have  named  it 
the  Skkt-Weloh,  afiar  oar  aateemed 
Treoaoiar.  Port  of  tha  TUlaga  of  Ealo 
we  saw  on  the  oi^oiite  bank.  Tho 
ohitf  now  wanted  tae  to  go  aoroas  to 
visit  Hia  Ealo  if^aety ;  but,  as  I  had 
DOtna  without  a preaBst,  Ideolinedthe 
hamaai.  Sorae  young  people,  how- 
•ertt,  aame  aoroas  to  tu,  and  amoiig 
'than  the  chiafa  son.  Z  gave  hima 
fcw  baada,  aod  sant  a  mmage  by  him. 


to  li 


I  the  n 


fime  we  «e  to  Karapoau.  Wo 
rested  a  little  while,  and  then  TumnJia^ 
baek,  re-oroeaad  the  river,  saw  no 
alligator,  and  reoohed  tho  Mayri  just 
before  sunset  with  a  good  appetite  for 
dinner." 


3.  EETUEN  VOYAGE. 
The  places  visited  and  the  impreosious  received  while  aailing  homowurd 


are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lawea  :- 

"  I  had  a  huge  piaaaot  of  coeoannts 
&om  the  EerepODu  chiefs  next  day. 
I  told  them  we  were  going  on  the 
morrow.  *  Ocnng  1  how,'  said  they, 
'irtth  a  Btrong  N.W.  windblowtogP 
An  ysu  going  to  medioine  your  boirt 
to  make  her  go  i^aloat  auoh  a  haad- 
viad  ? '  It  was  blowing  a  gale  of 
wind  next  day,  bnt  we  reefbd  down 
and  Started.  Wa  bad  taon  to  lover 
Uie  mainsail,  and  our  vattre  &iend 
Ha  migAt  have  nasoRaUy  aappaood 
that  the  Mm/ri  had  taken  a  doaa  of 
medicine  from  her  lively  movements. 
We  oould  not  get  into  the  passage  on 
the  windward  side  of  Hood  Point,  and 
mhad  lopnt  baek  and  aniAor  onder 
tterasronthe  leoflide.  We  had  to 
lie  at  anch«r  Wo  tAMo  itijt  on 
xMflwt  «f  tho  irfttd;  ud  after  six 
days-  hard  beating  We  MMbal  Vtaa 
Uoatavr  vMhmit  hmiteg  anaUned 


Nine  teociiers  on  onr  w:^.  They  a» 
all  well,  and  seam  getting  on  in  their 
respective  villages. 

"  We  stayed  two  days  at  Port 
Horeaby,  and  then  started  on  onr 
return  voyage.  I  spent  one  night  at 
BoKKA,  where  our  work  aeems  about 
as  it  waa  when  I  was  there  last  Wo 
had  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  across, 
01  rather  rtnmd,  the  gulf,  for  we  were 
hardly  ent  of  sight  of  land  at  oU.  If 
w«  had  had  our  friend  Ila  wii^  as,  I 
would  have  had  aoaia  interoonzse  with 
the  large  villages  between  Yule  Is- 
land and  Freshwater  Bay,  for  we  were 
close  in  Aore.  For  any  satiaftutary 
eemtiraiuoAtion  we  want  a  Port  Uores- 
by  ohief  aa  introdneer  and  inteipretar. 
TWbJboa  a  long  ymj  ateng  &e  ooaat 
hare  a  Mvaga  dhanottt,  bnt  an  «n 
ftiBad!t]r  t«niMi  vlQt  tba  Port  Monsbjr 
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The  one  gwt  dnvbadc  U  tiw  £fi. 
ealty  of  aooev  tnm  the  maaj  im(^ 
and  the  bod  anohongQ  in  tlw  N.W- 

"We  got  amy  atlut,  and  nuW 
SoicBBBBT  safely  in  fimr  days. 

"  We  vere  six  weeka  aitay,  fira  of 
whii^  I  slept  on  board.  It  is  mattst 
for  thankfnlnesa  that  I  lian  beo 
perfectly  well  Oie  vhole  tune.  Our 
little  vesMl  hat  sustained  no  daaup; 
and,  ezoept  for  tbe  wear  and  t«af  of 
gear  and  sails  (wbioh  have  bean  eoa- 
siderable},  she  is  none  the  irarm  te 
either  oahna  or  storms.  She  has  doM 
good  work  on  this  her  fint  rwUy  mii- 
sionaiy  voyage," 


"  We  reached  Damley  Island  in  a 
week,  and  as  I  vaa  anxious,  if  poeu- 
ble,  to  visit  Kubbat  Isi-ards,  vhioh 
are  only  twenty-nx  miUe  distant,  ire 
niled  next  morning  in  that  direction. 
We  expected  to  get  there  in  a  few 
hours,  bat  vain  are  hopes  based  upon 
the  wind.  It  took  ns  two  days  to  get 
there.  Ire  were  becalmed  there  two 
days,  and  it  took  two  more  to  get 
back  t»  Damley.  I  did  not,  howerv, 
ngret  the  time,  as,  in  th»  prospect  of 
Unnay  Island  baooming  for  a  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  minion,  it 
was  desiraUa  that  I  should  we  On 
place.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  best  and,  in  fact,  only  place  to 
which  we  can  move  from  Somerset. 

IV.— gtabagajtsr-Bonnal  inir  Kndniiig  Sc|mls. 

THE  above  depaiiment  of  the  Society's  operations,  as  carried  on  in  tlie 
Capital  of  Hadagasoab,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ber. 
Jakes  Riohasdboh.  From  the  printed  Beport,  furnished  by  Mr.  Kchud- 
Bon,  the  DireotoTB  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  total  number  of  Halsguj 
youths  under  instraction  in  June,  1876,  was  294,  including  120  studenti, 
who  were  being  specially  trained  as  teachers.  In  order  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  Malagasy  for  a  high-cUss  eduoation,  the  Directors  hin 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  new  and  oonunodioos  buildings,  in  which  it  it 
hoped  the  weak  will  be  carried  on  with  greater  corofert  and  sucoen  thu 
the  accommodation  hitherto  furnished  has  permitted.  The  erection  </ 
these  buildings  is  being  vigorously  earned  forward  by  Mr.  Pool,  and  it  it 
hoped  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupation  hj  the  month  of  JuaaiJ 
next.  This  state  of  things  has  for  some  time  past  devolved  upon  Ur. 
Hichardson  a  large  amount  of  extra  labonx,  owing  to  the  separation  of  ths 
claases ;  our  brother  has,  however,  received  efficient  help  from  one  of  ba 
most  intelligent  students,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  geDenu 
school.    Respecting  the  work  of  the  year,  Mr.  Richardson  states : — 

"  A  good  spirit  has  pervaded  the  Malagasy,  and  not  foroe  snoh  thinga 
school  on  the  whole,  and  I  have  been  Borne  of  the  seniors  are  very  i^ngU, 
pleased  to  see  the  lads  exhibiting  a  and  are,  I  believe,  trying  to  life  Af 
Browing  desire  todoand  aot  rightly.  Ohrist,  snd  exeMiss  an  infinwBtte 
■1  wish  I  could  see  more  marks  of  good  wherevw  they  go. 
spintoal  life  among  them,  but  we  mnat  "  In  addition  to  a  foUnpoiiaf  t^ 
remember  they  aie  young,  and  are     position  takm  in  each  saigeat  tt  tbi 
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Italf-yearfy  examinations,  a  monthly 
report  liaa  been  wot  to  mionoiiariea  of 
ereiy  Ud  Tooaiyiag  Iielp  from  L.  U.  S. 
tania.  This  report  states  the  scliool 
days.  Hie  attendanoe,  diligenoe, 
oondoet  end  progrees  of  each  pupil, 
ud  the  pnymsnte  ate  regolated 
uoording  to  this  report.  A  mmilar 
report  ie  sent  ever;  month  to  the 
Queen  reepeoting  the  etndenta  ehe 
hii  placed  in  the  school,  and  I  teoeiTe 
frequent  asetmutoes  from  the  Prime 
Mimster  that  the  Queen  and  he 
■pptoTe  of  the  plan. 


2.  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMINATION. 
The  PRIMB  Minister  pud  a  Tisit  to  the  Socie^s  School  in  the  Capital  on 
ThuiBday,  the  7th  of  December,  being  one  of  the  diya  appointed  for  the 
Wf-fearly  examination. 

"  W«  began  the  examination,"  writes 
Ur.  Biohardflon,  "at  ten  minotee  to 
eleren,  and  we  did  not  bteaJi  tip  until 
a  little  before  two. 

"After  the  usual  preliminariee  in 
aaking  after  the  Qneen,  himself,  &o., 


"  Sixteen  etndenia  fini^ed  their 
course  at  or  before  Ohiistmae,  1875, 
and  each  soooeeded  in  getting  a  sohool ; 
in  fiut  the  demand  was  for  more  than 
I  conld  supply.  The  missionoriea 
oooupying  country  stations  got  a  large 
proportion  of  these.  Two  went  to 
Ambohibeloma,twoto  Ffbaonaua,  one 
to  theltsia&hy  district,  onetolsoarina, 
one  was  sent  out  by  the  Qneen,  and 
the  others  were  stationed  in  or  near 
the  Capital.  I  hear  good  reports  of 
the  work  moet  of  them  are  doing." 


written  nambers.  Mr.  Moo^mery 
and  Mr.  Lord  tried,  and  went  up  to 
billions,  with  nothing  but  ones  and 
eerens  and  noughts  in  the  first,  and 
nothing  bat  ones  and  twos  and  noughta 
in  the  second;  but  when  the  alatee 
were  examined,  and  those  that  wne 
I  handed  his  Exoellenoy  the  last      right  held  ap,  there  seemed  quite  a 


bound  Tolome  of  Teny  Soa,  and  told 
him  to  select  any  passage  he  liked, 
that  he  might  see  that  all,  from  the 
f  oongest  to  the  oIdest,were  well  drilled 
in  writing  and  spelling.  Two  t«achers 
wrote  on  the  large  slates  which  were 
turned  to  the  company  in  the  reoess. 
I  made  the  scholars  sit  one  to  the  front, 
■od  one  tnraed  so  that  there  could  be 
no  copying,  and  then  all  were  required 
to  change  slatee ;  the  large  slates  were 
turned  round,  and  the  slatee  were 
examined  by  the  echolars.  When  the 
slates  were  exwnined,  there  were  17n 


forest  of  slates.  I  then  challenged  any 
officer  to  puzzle  them  in  U^gaey 
money,  and  one  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  oonfidentiRl  '  deka '  wrote 
seven  or  eight  most  puEzUng  sums 
of  money,  and  gave  them  ont  in  the 
most  puzzling  fashion,  and  told  them 
to  add  them  up.  This  again  was  done 
most  eatiBfactcrily. 

"These  two  teste  were  resorted  to 
to  ascertain  the  general  efScienoy  c^ 
the  whole  sohool. 

"  We  then  went  on  to  more  difficult 
lultiplication  ;  to  fractions,    mlgar 


ont  of  2S0  present  who  hod  not  a  single  and   decimal  —  the    students    being 

mistske,  although  the  fifth  olass  was  qnicker  and  readier  than  their  quee- 

there,  and  this  class  is  not  driUed  in  tionets ;  to  square  root  and  its  appli- 

dictalion,  bst  simply  in  copying.  cation,  in  each  case  some  independent 

"  In  arithmetio  I  ohallenged  anyone  person  either  giring  out  the  sum  or 

present  to  puBzl*  the  eohool  in  any  altering  my  figures.    The  lads  weie 
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never  once  caught  napping,  I  also 
gave  oat  a  great  nombor  of  mental 
arithmetio  anms  in.  the  mterrals, 

"Mr.  laj  aoA  tho  Prime  UiDistsr 
examined  tbo  students  brieflf  iu  the 
Soripture  hiatory  they  had  been  learn- 
ing during  the  sessioii,  and  expTessed 
themselveemiuihsnrprisedattheretea- 
tiTememoriesmostof  them  had.  Oneof 
the  questions  wts,  '  What  happened  to 
our  Loid,  and  what  did  He  do  on  the 


Wednesday  preceding  His  oradfiiionJ' 
ErecyfartiQul&riraanotieediaiideK^ 
rsferanoe  was  coneotly  gpta,  Asotiiir 
question  was,  '  State  the  timei  ui 
plaoea  of  oni  Lord's  appeannca  ttta 
His  lesutreotion,  and  ^ve  tbe  pu- 
gageai'  This  also  was  oorrectlygi^wL 
Then  the  Prime  Ujnistsr  selected  sane 
qneations  from  the  Biographical  Cate- 
chism far  the  general  aohool,  andlbaie 
again  weie  oomotly  replied  to." 


3.  OTHER  STUDIEa 

As  a  relief  from  severer  exeroisea,  other  engagements  Were  entered  upM, 
which  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  all  present.   Mr.  Richardson  contiuoes : 


■ '  Boring  the  miH'aiagi  the  studsnts 
and  echolara  sang  some  of  their  echool- 
aoDge,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  com- 
pany ;  the  exercise- song,  and  the  holi- 
day 01  break-up  song  contributed  very 
mooh  to  the  amusement  of  all  pteaent. 
The  singing  from  manual  wgns  (taken 
from  Hz.  Onrwen'a  '  New  Standatd 
Couree,'  the  casta  of  whioh  he  has  seat 
me  out,  and  which  I  have  introduced 
during  the  yeai],  in  two-paxt  harmony, 
the  right  following  my  right  hand  and 
theleft  my  left,  greatly  astonished  the 
Frime  Minister  and  all  present.  Bat 
the  most  suooeasfnl  piece  was  the 
hymn,  '  Sy  mana^-maiyo  ' — Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  'Midst  Botrowand  care' — sung  in 
a  soft,  subdued  manner,  which  produced 
quite  a  sensation,  and  Mr.  Toy  said 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  SQ  taste- 
fully song  in  Madagascu.  Some  of  the 
missionanes  dapped  their  hands  at  its 
oonolusioD.  The  children  then  passed 
a  rathet  severe  test  in  ear-exennses. 

"  Alter  this,  the  eruBoental  writing 
(taught  by  Mr.  Qrainge),  some  dsaw- 
iags  (Ux.  Thome),  and  some  water- 
dolour  dnwinga  (Ur«,  Thome),  axe- 
outed  by  the  students,  were  sxhibitad, 
and  ttusa,  again,  gare  great  pleasure. 
They  ha.Te  made  oaoh  progreM  in 
4ihsaa  imasiies  since  Mj.Jghoraemd 


Mr.  Qrainge  hare  oome  tomy  aid,flK 
I  am  but  a  poor  hand  at  such  thinp. 
They  tell  very  much  here,  and  mud 
improve  their  taste  for  the  bointiAd. 
The  drawings  and  illonunatioua  w«n 
all  taken  up  to  the  Queen  aftatwuda 

"We  had  not  timefbrgraminaiaii' 
geography,  and  the  Hiig^''*  wai  aot 
very  fii«t-i«le,  exoqtt  in  the  aotamon 
convenational  lenteBoes,  in  wbi«b  I 
drill  them  sometimes. 

"At  the  conclusion,  the  Fnst 
Kinister  rose  and  gave  a  longthylMt 
pleasing  address  to  us  all,  thanldig 
me  and  the  lads  for  what  we  had  dont- 
He  urged  them«Il  to  giaaterdilig«iio*< 
aud  told  them  that  the  Qneea  ui 
himself  wets  meet  anxious  that  tli^ 
should  be  diligent. 

"At  the  oonelnsion,  he  gave  thm 
40  dollars,  to  espraas  his  pleann  <i 
what  he  had  seen.  How  pleased  tiis 
lads  were  at  this !— for  it  was  ci^ 
peace  eaaih  all  round,  and  a  dollsr  ^ 
the  tiiree  permanent  tsaohers.  Aey 
tiiuiked  lii™  most  heartily,  v>d  tod 
him  to  go  and  t«U  the  Qmsd  that 
they  meant  to  be  diligaat,  te.,  sad 
that  they  would  not  be  atisfisd  until 
they  had  got  erc^thiag  out  «f  <V 
hnan.  I  need  u)t  mte  what  hs  sail 
-tom^  or  wbat^heUdsisidofias-" 
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trtUK  Idand  Ot  Awn,  on  ths  lower  portion  of  Uie  cout  of  Oktita,  with  a  pgpolfttion 
X  of  300,000  petals,  baa  toiMd,  ainca  1M3,  the  M«t  of  ona  of  tko  Bociatf'a 
aonriihmg:  millions.  Hia  rityOf  Amoy  ii  thegMAt  poit  oI'theMotheiiiluklf  o(  the 
imtineeot  Foktaa,  and  ouriw  on  an  eitenstve  trade.  The  'fokian  pa^le  are  an 
U*I%iiit'aaid  a«t«Bt]iiiinjt  mat)  fond  ol  the  Ma,  and  ready  to  emlgMte  to  Batariar 
"loima^  or  CaliiainM,  aa  oooaaioa  niaj  Mrve.  la  Moent  yaaia  tbo 
n  baa  boKi  .greatly  Utaaed,  and  the  natire  Chnnh  haa  giowa  ationg.  Tha 
the  Ben.  Johk  Bnunuos,  Jook  Uicoowam,  Jambs  Bu>lxs,  and 
£.J.IhrKza. 

Ad  floeaan^b^  inilioation  of  tliQ  hold  wbioh  the  'Gospel  has  obtftined 
■t  the  baad  quarters  of  the  Ahot  huhsIoq  is  fownl  in  the  fiust  (hat  our 
brethren  have  time  and  opportunity  at  command  fbr  extending  its 
Uesunfp  to. the  aurrouodiog  districts,  whloh  hitherto,  to  a  large  extent, 
have  tmmiaad  unriaited  and  unknown.  Ths  inhabitaato  of  those  disttiBtB 
all  spettk  the  dialeot  of  Amoy,  and  but  few  of  them  hare  over  seen  » 
foreigner,  la  January  last  the  "Rev,  Jixsa  Sadler  arrired  in 'China  on 
his  letnm  from  a  visit  to  Europe.  On  the  20th  of  that  month,  acoom- 
psnied  t^  Mr.  Duebb  and  a  native  guide  and  ,f  reaoher,  he  started  on  an 
Stangdistio  tour  in  the  districts  of  CouTo-PBiB  and  Lxso-ioitg.  from 
Mr.  Sadler's  journal  we  selsOt'the  fbllowing  oxtratSts  : — 

"  Oar  way  lay  up  the  nortit  rivar.  "  Nov,  ooi  tusea  were  aet  towonla 

Wa  antnad  at  its  moath,  whioh  has  a  the  legions  beyond.  Only  a  littb 
isty  snciant  bri4ge  over  it— a  monn-  over  a  lumdnd  miles,  indeed,  had  ve 
ffisat  of  ChioMeingeaaityiaul  energy,      to  go,  but  this  took  ua  six  AiUdays; 


We  ttavelled  up  to  its  aouroet 
vondaring  at  the  batbariam  which 
leaves  navigation  so  punftiUy  tedious, 
now  lemarkiiig  on  the  signs  of  dvili- 
■atioD  evident  In  the  well-cnltivated 
flslds  and   the  fmit-bearing   groree 


the  leawin  being  tbat  by  nver  we  had 
to  contend  with  rapide,  and  by  load  to 
elimb  lofty  mountains.  Some  of  out 
more  timid  friends  warned  us  of  tigas 
and  robbers.  We  saw  neither.  While 
thirteen  men  were  dragging  onr  boat 


aDdord»tdsatthe'iiTer'a«ide&  The  uponeof  the  mosbdlfflanltwKter&Us 

utsnt  of  oar  work  bsBStafars  in  tlu  we  went  to  a  Tillage  neax  to  tall  tha 

dinotiMi  Ktd  beea  Pholav,  distant  glad  tidings  and  sell  onr  ooiuas  of  the 

(Mm   Amoy,   say,   fotty-fiva  milsa.  Seriptures,  as  enjoined  by  the  Bible 

Hei«>I  ^ent  the  Babbath— a  haupy  Soiuety.      Oar    leo^tion    wss    very 

ana,  BotaDlybeMBsaofaaioyflaantia  ^aanag.     Syas    and   aars  ware  all 

onaanniaatiqg  the  Wosd  of  QoA  to  opao.     Baoko-^^he  .ptiee  beiag  Jnat 

eamast  beams,  bat  also  beoauaette  auffleieat  to  iosaraaTalae  being  itet 

DfttiTa  QhtiHauM  gam  pmaf  amar  «ntheiD— wsraall^iisklyJHlii^iV. 

bribtawtaaaasdaf  willingaeaa  to  in-  While   waiting   at  the  .iiv«r-«ida,  a 

OMM  'fiuir    uottti>ly    aabsetiptioas  oompany  of  native  tcaTallos  fingot 

toward tha  tnaintsnawae  of  their  nati^B  we  weiaetiaageFsto  Uteni,andtallt«d 
with  OS  ^adly  on  the  things  wbMi 
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conMined  thmr  pea4W.  At  »  &mon8 
nurket  town,  again,  the  boolra  vera 
no  Mouer  seon  tb&a  porohued.  I 
k>d  aoYet  seen  the  like. 

"  'mth  all  good-will  I  wu  invited 
t^  ft  young  Ohinunftn  to  visit  ^" 
bnsinOM  establiahment  and  see  the 
Gomptniona  of  his  heme.  He  politely 
led  the  wKf,  and  allowed  the  fbllowinff 
crowd  to  enter  the  honse  with  me. 

"Amid  the  stilliieM  of  a.  village 
aitnftted  on  a  mountain  aide,  it  — amed 
aa  thoogh  the  atiU  nnall  voice  of  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  were  with  ns,  aiding  our 
endaavonrs  to  impresi  the  truth  on 
the  minde  of  the  people, 

"  At  times  we  ooold  hear  the  valleys 
edioing  with  the  ionndt  of  idolatrous 
moaio,  and  it  was  deeply  affecting  to 
think  of  the  inhabitants  lying  bo  long 
withont  the  aweet  sonad  of  Jegua' 
name. 

'  "The  lof^  HUs  and  mountains, 
through  which  the  river  winds,  were 
sean  covered  with  tea-fields  in  every 
direction.  Sinoe  the  ■T'm»«»i'<»  of  Ihe 
foreign  market  have  increaoed,  hill 
odes,  formwly  the  abode  of  tigers, 
and  oovered  with  jnngle,  have  been 
cleared  by  bnmiog,  and  now  the  crop 
of  Oolong  and  Sonohong  is  ooming  on 


to  gladden  the  tea-taUss  otonr  nany 
England.  In  <ma  great  tea  suaW 
the  peo^  readily  leave  their  bui- 
ne*s  to  make  aoqnaintance  witk  tb> 
foreigner,  and,  better  atiU,  to  h«ai  rf 
his  Qod  and  Saviour. 

"  In  aome  plaoes  when  we  lanled  u 
eager  desire  was  expnaaed  by  Ot 
people  to  avul  themaelves  <rf  nimi 
provided  at  Amo;  Ibr  enring  opioa- 
smoking.  Also  sarionaqnastiouwaN 
put  M  to  how  the  true  Ood  waa  to  bt 
w<>raliipped,  and  bansfotmatiani  is 
men's  Uvea  and  characters  to  ba 
effected. 

"  In  the  most  dangeroua  parts  of 
the  Bapids  we  were  speoiaUy  stotuk 
by  the  athletic  powers  of  our  boat-nun- 
Fine  fellows  I  their  limbs  so  sopptt 
and  vigorous;  our  lives  oftsn  d»- 
pended  on  them,  aa  for  iostaaoa,  ■ 
miBtsken  stroke,  and  w»  shonld  ban 
been  dashed  agunst  the  rooki,  v 
swept  down  the  surging  ibMn- 
Their  flzed  determined  look  and  base 
ing,  in  positions  of  danger,  wm  i» 
markable;  nor  lesa  ao  the  <JteerfiI 
native  airs  in  tbe  high  key  with  whidi 
they  begoiled  the  hoars  when  flis  tov 
line  waa  laid  down,  and  their  exeitiau 
were  temporarily  over." 


2.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  miBsionaries  were  brought  into  contact  with  Chineaa  occupying 
difierent  sooial  poeitionB ;  and  from  one  and  all  they  received  a  cof^ 
welcome.  Whether  by  means  of  private  converaatiiHi  or  public  preaching, 
their  meeaage  was  listened  to  with  respaot  and  interest. 

"At  anearlypartofour  joumeyan  ness  eatabliahmsnts,  tntvdlad  witk 
-unknown  native  gentleman,  foimerly  as  awhile,  regaling  ns  with  stems  d 
a  military  mandario,  now  a  tea  his  military  life,  aaimtt  <tf  banditti 
metehant,  cams  volontaiily  forward      oonqosstof  Uwlong-4Birsdnbds,te 


and  be&iended  ns,  giving  ns  the  best 
advioe  as  to  convenient  travelUng. 
By  this  kindneei  we  were  saved  moo^ 
(oqiosnret  our  journey  was  qniokar, 
and  at  difhrent  places  various  friends 
were  raised  up.  Si-eng,  our  new 
friend,  in  going  to  one  of  his  bnai- 


We,  in  onr  torn,  told  of  the  Frinotef 
Peaoe,  to  vhioh  the  Oohmsl  liftnsd 
TeapeotfOlly,  and  omriiiahhadisenMsd 
vigorously.  He  was  vwy  plaaaad 
with  the  ^otiuM  in  tte  tQffi»'i 
Progress,  and  asked  for  B»plsMti«in 
When  talking  wiUi  hia  aa  Is  tbs 
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blaawd  effaott  of  tite  Gaq>el  in  bring- 
ing about  80  loany  glorious  conbasU 
to  gnoK  tniasries  as  now  aStet  poor 
Chiiw,  it  BMmed  as  thongh  Ghd  mat 
with  og,  and  oh !  to  tlioaght,  if  this 
nu  were  brooght  to  Ohriat,  wbkt  » 
powsr  bt  good  he  might  bt.  In  cue 
weluTe  the  men  and  means  for  oom- 
menmng  work  in  his  neighboorhood, 
na  piomisei  to  seoore  as  a  houia  fiti  a 
chspel— often  a  work  of  great  difS- 

"In  the  house  of  this  friend  ve 
net  snothCT  literary  man,  sadly  im- 
porerithed  by  opiom  smoking.  To 
atart  oonTeraation,  we  proposed  the 
question,  '  Why  Confuoianists  neg- 
iMted  to  disoiue  sooh  an  important 
mbjeat  as  the  spiritual  nature  of 
raan  ? '  He  yna  not  inclined  for 
aamest  talk,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
lutarating  that  Ibreignerg  were  more 
derer  than  Chinese.  We  replied  that 
fiwugners  had  not  more  natond  ability , 
bnt  were  of  a  more  inqoiiing  mind, 
■ad  took  trouble  to  leam  all  they 
nnld  on  erery  matter. 

"A  UTely  Bcene  took  place  at  the 
district  city  of  Oiu^a  fksq, where  our 
friend's  home  was  situated.  I  sent  in 
nypaasport  to  tbe  Mandarin,  He  re- 
tained it,  with  one  of  his  oEBcials  to 
accompany  me  through  tliQ  oity,  lest  Z 
■tumid  suffer  from  the  througs  of  the 
people.  I  got  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  weloomed  their  erowding, 
^  had  good  opportunity  for  presohing 
here;  sometimes,  when  I  paused  for 
gruter  rilence,  various  were  the  en- 
treaties for  me  to  go  on  again.  The 
utire  preaoher  too  enjoyed  his  work, 
■peaking  in  torn  to  enable  me  to  rest. 
There  was  no  ^tpoaition  whatever, 
but  the  nfanost  tciendliness,  as  there 
dlen  is,  till  the  tng  of  war  oomes,  in 
noie  close  and  practical  dealing  with 
the  heart  and  home  heatheniam  of  the 
people, 

"At  another  diattict  city,  Sehq- 


loso,  we  also  stayed  in  the  house  of  a 
wealfliy  tea  merchant,  who  is  a  literary 
man.  We  were  much  amused  at  the 
patriarchal  simpliei^  of  his  manners : 
he  put  up  his  own  abutters,  ate  with 
his  man-servant,  and,  aooording  to 
the  custom  here,  allowed  an  endless 
abeam  of  ragamuffins  to  enter  bis 
house,  and  stay  oh  lon^r  as  they  pleased 
to  view  the  guests.  This  host,  named 
Loa-ho-ohhin,  was  deeply  interested 
in  hearing  about  the  foreign  telegraph, 
steamers,  trains,  maps,  &c.  Such  sub- 
jeota  seemed  means  for  startling  bis 
mind  into  something  like  thought.  To 
draw  him  out  more  we  asked,  '  Why 
Oonfnoianisni  had  allowed  the  degrad- 
ing superstitions  of  the  Chinese  to 
springup  ;  SJid,  if  they  existed  in  sidt* 
<^  the  system,  why  literary  men  did 
not  steive  to  suppress  themP'  Poor 
old  gentleman,  he  had  never  been 
taught  to  think,  and  could  not  en- 
lightan  us.  Still  he  attentiTely  listened 
to  the  dootrinea  of  Christianity,  and 
accepted  with  pleasure  some  of  our 
books. 

"  In  this  place,  as  before,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  getting  audienoes ;  the 
crowds  became  so  great  that  we  had  to 
more  on,  beoauee  tiiey  were  blocking 
up  the  way.  When  w«  showed  the 
foUy  of  idolatry  the  people  gave 
decided  marks  of  assent.  Oh !  that 
as  readily  tbey  would  leam  to  be- 
lieve in  and  love  the  true  Chid. 

"  The  regions  paased  through  being 
monntaimouB  ate  not  so  thickly  popu- 
lated as  the  plains  of  China ;  but  the 
multitudes  even  here,  left  without  any 
saving  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
are  vast,  and  they  have  not  an  idea  of 
thorneed. 

"The  Distriot  of  CbasO'PSXO 
alone  is  nid  to  contain  a  million 
people ;  for  these  nothing  is  yet  pro- 
vided, not  even  a  fiiUe  distribution 
at  present,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
anange  for  one." 


vir-Jfmalt  €imAs,  m  |nbia  rab  €]^ 

THE  liidiea'  CJonimittM  iMg  to  (umowieB  to  their  Aiend»  th»t  th^ 
h(^  to  hold  a  baaw  in  London,  «8r^  in  Ae  yew  1878,  forth* 
benefit  of  the  Female  Miasions  in  connection  with  the  I/)ndrm  ICwmwr 
Society. 

They  do  ao  in  oonsaqnenoo  of  the  uigent  reqiwst  o(  mai^  iiumobim" 
wires  and  ^f  their  own  lady  igsntH  abrond,  that  i»th«r  than  and  not  the 
boxes  of  artialea  made  at  1;hfi  various  Ladies'  Miwionary  Woiking  Pwti" 
throughout  the  ooontry  they  would  undertake  the  sale  of  time 
at  home,  and  forward  thom  the  roenlt  in  money.  Owing  to  the  iiuaeMod 
faoilitieaof  oommunicatioa betmen  Kng'''"'^  aod India o£  late ywn, the 
English  rendeots  in  India  are  nowabla  to  obtain  articles  oF  dotfaing  vA 
fiuicy  articles  at  jniceB  little  above  thoBewhidi  they  would  pay  in  Enghni 
This  &ct  makes  it  difficult  tor  our  miBaiona]7  &irada  to  dispose  ot  ndt 
things  as  are  sent  them  at  any  price  that  at  all  rtmuneratas  the  time  uA 
money  th^  have  cost. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  will  therefore  be  glad  to  receive,  not  ktsrftiD 
the  end  of  March,  ai^  boxes  of  work  the  result  of  meetings  bald  dnriHE 
the  coming  winter  months.  The  boxes  ahoold  he  addreaaed  to  tht 
Secrstapy  of  the  I^diss'  Cantsal  Cconmittee,  London  Wmn  i  Bavm, 
Blomfield-Btreet,  London  Wall,  RC.  The  Secretary  (Mmb  BamraW)  «ffl 
be  glad  if  those  who  purpose  coutributSngirill  fcindlylet  her  knowcfthair 
intention  aa  soon  as  jiossible. 

The  'Committee  venture  to  -regueat  that  £he  sjtndu  sent  may  he 
thocoughly  well  made  and  of  snch  a  kind  as  are  likely  to  sell  well 

It  is  hoped  that  more  than  one  stall  will  be  Rimidioa  by  the  work  dm 
by  pupils  in  the  Zenanas  and  in  various  girls'  schools  connected  with  the 
Iiondon  Missionary  Society  in  India,  Chin^,  and  elsswheis.  Due  notice  oT^ 
the  time  and  of  the  exact  place  irtiere  the  sals  will  be  held  will  be  giveii  u> 
the  Chsoiuoui  at  the  beginaii^ttf  the  gnar. 

There  are  at  tbe  present  time  four  ladies  in  India,  two  in  Cfalna,  tiA 
one  in  Madagascar  dependent  on  the  Female  Mission  Fund  of  the  Sooie^- 
.Auother  lady  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  proceed  to  Madi^pumtr-sady  in. 1878; »^ 
should  their  funds  enable  them,  the  Goamdttee  ne  anxfamt  to  send  eot 
two  or-ttirse  more  Bgsnta  to  India  iatheeouneoftfaoTmr.  'Th^,thae- 
foK,  earaesfly  appeal  for  liberal  support  to  bU  those  who  realira  the  in. 
portance  of 'Female  Education  in  the  East,  and  tnut.that>  s 
unable  to  help  dirwttly  by  gifts  of  money,  they  wUl  at^^lj^,; 
what  they  can  of  their  time  sad  'work.  ^ 
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vn.— Itrits  (tf  %  Itmtt^,  sni  €iimii. 


Ite.  DDDSXDif,  2iisi  Dodgeon,  asd.  family,  teteming  t&  Pesiho,  North 
China,. (Ddxnkei.  at  Livarpool,  Sta  Shan^wJ,  per.  staamer  i)«MoaJM>it,  Aagnst 
Utli. 

2.  ASEIVAIS  IN"  ENGLAND. 

"Dm  Bot.  W.  DoTia,  Mn.  Dower  and  fami^,  &oia  Nbw  amaiTA  Lasd, 
SDrnth  Afiiifl*,  p«r  ateamnr  £(«nhirT&  OtuUe,  Jolj-  30th.     , 

The  Bot.  1^.  Booebs  and  Master  STDifsi' Bbvbsiooe,  Etoin  Madaouoas, 
perrtsamer  Java,  Angnst  14th. 

Km.  Clabeb,  wife  of  tbe  Bar.  £l£EBT  S.  Clabke,  of  the  Tanganyika 
Miinon,  and  family,  per  steamer  Nyama,  Aagnst  16th. 

S,  VAIiEDIOTORY  SEB71CB. 

A  Valedietory  Semee  waa  beld  is  tha  D.  F.  Ohnzoh,  Uoexit,  on  tha 
ereniag  of-  Tneaday,  Angnat  It,  on  the  oocaaioa  of  the  departore  of  Dr. 
Jimiasaai  to  Ohixa.  The  Ber.  'William  Hntton,  miniatcr  of  the  ohuroh, 
oceiqiied  the  chair,  and  those  who  took  paitin  the  exerosea,  besides  an  addnse 
from  Dr.  Dudgeon,  ware  the  B«t.  Mr.  Beott,  £atb,-sbeet  TJ.  F.  Ohnrdh, 
OUagDW;  tiie  Ber.  David  Baisell,.  Eglintoa  Street  Congregational  Ohorch, 
Qlaagaw;  the  Hot.  Ur.  Moody  Stewart,  Free  Ohniob,  MoSat;  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Mo^naar,  Batabliilted  ClmTfih,  Mofikt  (formerly  of  Oeylon) ;  and  OoL  Young, 
Edinbnrghi. 

4.  OBDINATION  OF  A  HIS8I0NABT. 

Qn  Wedneiday,  Angiut  Sth,  Mr.  0HA.nj.g8  Fhti.lips,  of  Laneaahiie 
Independent  College,  was  orduned  in  Ormskirk-street  Ohapel,  St.  Helen's,  as 

miuionary  of  the  Society  to  TUtujja,  Samoan  Islands,  Bonth  Seas,  The 
Rot.  J.  A.  Macfadyea,  M.A.,  of  MaDoheater,  prended  ;  the  Her.  B.  J.  Ward, 
cf  St.  3x![aB.'B,  oonduoted  the  introdaotory  serrice ;  Uie  field  of  labonr  wag 
deacaibed  by  tiie  Botb.  S.  S:  Whitmee  and  9.  H.  Dafiea,  mkrionuies  from 
Samoa ;  the  ordination  prayer  wae  oBtemi  by  the  Ber.  Ftofesaor  Herbert,  M.  A ; 
and  the  charge,  waa^ddiTered  by  the  Ber.  Frofanoi  Soott,  LL.B. 

e.  THE  MISSION  ON  Iii^EH  TANGANYIKA. 
The  Directors  have  xoBeh.pitunre  in.anounutcrag  that  inlonnation  of  a  most 
Bati(ticta)7' oiiaiaoler  Iuhi  been  reoeiTsd  respecting  Uia  miaaionaiy  party  nov 
on  their  way  to  Laxx  Takoaityisa.  down  to  the  3Qth  of  June.  At  that  data 
the  bnttoen  forming  the  Ezpeditdon  were  in  good  health  and  ezoellent 
^irita.  They  were  ezpeotutg  almost  daily  to  leave  Zmzats.  for  the  main- 
laod,  whither  tiie  wagons,  oixan,  and  stores  hftd  been.  tianqiOTtad,  and  the  road 
np  the  oonnliry  ftom  Sadaari  had,  Cor  eoms  diatanoe,  been  prepared  fbr  the 
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6.  WKECE  OF  THE  CASHUES&— FUBTEEB  PASTECUUBS. 

By  ft  letter  from  the  Bar.  T.  Boobrs,  dated  Aden.  Jnl^  13tb,  the  d^  afttr 
the  despatch  of  tJie  telegram  refazred  to  in  onr  last  nombor,  we  an  in  ft 
podtion  to  funiiah  om  readen  with  details  of  the  aSsoting  oalami^  of  iriiioli  a 
report  vas  thwe  giren. 

"  Ton  will  forpre  me,"  writee  Mr.  Bogen,  "  if  I  find  it  too  tejimg  to  Mad 
yon  mora  than  the  briefeat  pariioaUn,  for  my  aorraw  ia  too  gnat  for  m*  to 
dwell  upon  it  more  than  is  abeolotely  neeeaiary.  We  atmok  at  abont  8.15  p.m. 
on  B.  sandy beaoh  aouthof  Gnardafoion  Jnly  Sth.  Bytheeaptaia'aiaatrnotioaa, 
1(t.  and  Mrs.  Bereridge  and  three  ohildran,  my  wife,  child,  and  oattTe  niuw, 
and  another  lady  paeaenger,  wen  pnt  in  the  boat  on  the  lee  aide.  Id  ft  few 
minutes  the  ship  tnmed  i^nito  ronnd  and  the  sea  washed  away  the  boat,  ICn. 
Jackson  and  Sydney  Bereridge  alone  being  aaved.  Urs,  Bereiidge  and  nj 
yiite  and  the  nurse  wen  washed  ashore  and  bniied,  bnt  I  was  not  allowed  to 
Bee  them.  About  10  f.X.  I  went  oil  by  the  captain's  reqneet  in  the  first 
boat  of  paseengen,  and  Boceeeded  ia  reaohing  shon.  The  boat  went  to 
and  fro  all  night,  and  just  bsEore  dawn  the  eaptain  came  aahora.  No 
one  slept  that  night.  The  6th  was  spent  in  getting  off  pToriaions  aiid 
nating  for  the  next  day.  Tth. — A  fonr  boon'  march  oorosa  the  loose  aand, 
and  camp  ont  in  the  enn  all  day.  Ship  pasaed.  bat  did  not  see  oa.  SUl — ^In 
boata  from  about  7  a.h.  till  7  X-x.  on  9th.  Lirad  on  datea  and  water  till 
2  p.i£.  on  9th.  Made  arrangements  for  boat  to  go  off  and  cmiae  about  ten 
nulea  ttom  sbortj.  Three  or  four  down  with  ferai.  lOth. — Boat  went  off  about 
noon,  and  steamer  Quten  Ifargartt  saw  her,  and  we  wera  all  on  board  at  abont 
6  P.M.,  and  got  hen  on  the  12th  at  3  a.il,  all  pretty  well,  bat,  of 
course,  thoninKhly  done  up.  Expect  to  leave  hen  in  Java  [British- 
India  Steam  Narigation  Company)  by  to-momw,  bat  cannot  say,  ai 
ahe  is  off  in  search  of  as.  Dae  in  London  thirty  daya  after  leaviug  here.  I 
sayed  my  bills  on  the  London  Uisaionary  Sooiety,  so  am  in  no  diffioolty  aboot 
money.  I  saved  nothing  else,  and  Sydney  oame  ashore  without  a  hat 
and  one  shoe.  Please  commnnioate  witk  friends.  Uy  baby  died  of  dyaeateiy 
at  Anoaibe,  June  18th.  I  was  very  ill  with  ferer  from  Jnne  20th  to  28th,  and  bad 
to  go  to  an  hotel  at  Zanzibar,  I  am  quite  well  now,  and  Sydney  ia  vmj  attrag 
and  well.    I  am  doing  my  beat  for  him,  bnt  hare  to  get  ererything  made." 

[Non.--Owl>gto«aD(o(  daflait*  Inlomitioa,  Oa  acUaa  oa  fft  1B7  of  oar  Ai«rt 
munbar  oooUlned  on*  m  two  laaoenMl**,  vUoh  «•  are  (hd  to  owrsot.  Hr.  &af«>'  Wnt 
dangblar  died  on  Jona  18th  on  boaid  tha  Catinurt,  and  was  latatnd  in  tba  Uaad  a  Av^ht, 

bbonlj ^'i|r->Pi1.  r  irm  ripiil  lini  jTin.  irnlrnHnlTn-siirt  iif  Ihil  ii—iil  m  ftstlh 

ofJnly.     Tie  niHtoiuuT  paitf  took  pasMK*  In  tba  OuAnfr*  fnaa  HoiUtOA,  and  Dothan 
ZsBzibai.— Snnoa  UimoxAnT  CKnomou.] 

7.  SOTTTH  nroiA— BELLAEY. 
"  When  preaching  at  K^xmabonda,  a  young  Bifthmin,  who  had  been  trying 
Withoat  much  effect  hia  small  akill  in  argument  doling  the  day,  eame  to  oa 
in  the  sreniug,  and  annonnoed  that  a  great  Pundit,  who  knew  Sanskrit, 
end  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  Tedas,  had  come  from  Aoogandi,  and 
inrited  as  to  preaoh  to  him.  We  said,  '  Let  him  come  by  aU  means,'  sad 
^ent  on  talking  to  the  oommon  people.  Presently  the  scholar  came  with  an 
til  of  marrelloua  superiority,  and  said  tihat  the  common  people  fallowed  Um* 
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bidffi  like  blind  men;  that  it  waa  wrong  for  them  to  laaTS  the  flook  to 
whioli  the;  belonged  by  birth,  and  join  another.  We  replied  thftt  ejerj 
mu  mt  leeponeible  to  Qod,  and  that  no  one  should  blindly  follow  another. 
To  thia  he  uisirered,  tliat  erery  man's  ooiirse  was  detennined  by  hia  aotioos 
iaafonnerbirth;  that  God  was  the  canse  of  eTerything ;  that  to  some  He  had 
givao  good  sense,  to  otheis  an  evil  dieporition.  We  remarked  that  Qod  had 
'  giren  to  man  &«edom  of  will ;  and,  ta  an  illustration,  said,  '  I  give  my  ser- 
taot  ten  rupees  to  get  me  certain  artiolee  from  the  bazaar.  He  takes  my 
money,  disobeys  my  order,  spends  it  in  drink,  and,  in  an  intoxioated  state, 
MUb  some  person.  Whose  is  the  &ult  F  Is  the  fault  mine  F  Is  it  the  fault 
of  tbe  money  or  of  the  servant  ? '  1!be  Pundit  answered,  '  You  who  gave 
the  money  alone  are  to  blame.'  To  this,  however,  the  people  would  not 
*giee,Bnd  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk;  after  which  he  said,  'It  maybe  the 
Amlt  of  the  money.'  The  eommou  sense  of  the  people  would  not  admit  this.; 
snd  they  laughed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  learned  man." — Hev.  E.  Leunt, 
8.  SOUTH  TEAVANCOEE— ZENANA  WOEK. 
"  In  house-to-house  Tisitatimi  in  Nagerooil  there  is  a  wide  fieldfor  uarfttlnesB, 
uid  good  seema  to  be  aocomplished.  Adult  women  with  &milies  are  learning 
to  read  and  write,  and  the  Bible  is  taught  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  <^ 
the  people  who  thus  learn  are  small  girls  who  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  a  public 
■ohool,  and  other  girls  who,  though  married,  hare  not  yet  gone  to  liye  witit 
theii  husbands.  Other  books  besido  the  Bible— euoh,  for  example,  as  <  Pilgrim's 
Progren'  and  'Holy  War" — are  read  and  expounded.  Z  saw  a  letter  yesterday, 
Tiitten  to  tic.  Newport,  in  whioh  it  is  said  that  the  woman  weep  when  they 
bear  these  books  read,  and  tliank  Qod  for  His  grace  in  bringing  them  to  their 
nolioe.  It  is  said  in  that  letter,  also,  that  the  women  hate  heathenism  with 
'  fall  hatred,'  Allowing  for  a  little  exaggeration  in  such  » letter,  I  think  there 
ia  no  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  yearning  for  a  rdigiou  of  love  and 
goodness  have  indeed  sprung  np  among  these  people." — Rev,  O,  0.  Newport. 
9.  UADAOASOAB  lO^ION  FBESS. 
No  report  of  our  SGssion  Press  wonld  be  complete  without  refsrenoe  to  the 
libenl  help  and  assiat&aoe  received  by  oar  mission  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Bsligious  Tract  Society.  The  Bbitish  and 
FoBBiciiT  BiBLS  SooDETT  have  expended  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  editing, 
printing,  and  publishing  the  various  editions  of  the  Soriptnres,  end  portions  of 
the  same,  inoiroulation  in  Madagasoar.  Theee  books  are  issued  to  the  natives 
at  prices  that  are  within  the  reaoh  of  all,  but  are  by  no  means  remtmeratiYe 
to  ttie  Biblo  Society,  who  reoeiTS  by  the  proceeda  of  sale  bnt  a  tithe  of  the 
money  expended  by  them. 

The  'Rkllqiovb  Xkutt  Soaisrs  hare  for  many  years  made  frequent  and 
libenl  graate  of  paper,  Ac,  to  our  press,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  publish 
many  of  onr  books  at  Tery  low  prices.  ICany  of  our  most  popular  works,  io- 
cludiDg  our  mouttily  magafline  Teny  £Im,  ate  printed  on  paper  gruited  by  the 
Beli^ons  Tract  Society)  and  we  would  take  this  opportnni^  of  publicly 
thanking  them  for  the  very  useful  and  generous  help  so  cheerftilly  given  by 
them  to  the  L.  M.  8.  Frees  in  HadagMOor  fbr  so  many  years  past.— Acporf  qf 
tA«  Jtadagtuear  Miuicn,  1876. 
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JiVtiw  ISA  Jvls  to  ISA  Jwffw*,  1877. 

LOIII>CIH.  W*U.On».    OM*Ck.   ■■ 


H«riC™rt£*^Nl- *. 


f„4.    John  blm^J^-i 


^WK*-    ■(■<- 


xanfV'  xbiUUit... 


it  t(  r<^««ried  that  oB  remtttaneeii  of  CoairilmUona  U  ma^  to  tie  Bit-  Boisti 
BOBDnOK,  Home  Btenlary,  Xution  Soitte,  Blomfidi  Strtd,  LopJim,  E.G. ;  o*^ 
thaifan^fOrtbrtiqftluttsi/Uudetigiiti/ora^gtiificiibititiJ^ 
tht  plate  and  purpoie  may  he  given,     Chtguei  Acvld  he  wmmwI  JEtMb  ^  AglM^ 
and  fOff-o^fw  Ortfart  mode  paydbU  at  the  Qtn^rA  Pod  Qfiet. 

Tatu  ft  Auxumn,  FrinUn,  duaai;  BviUtosi^  CbMOH;  Ims  Iioadn- 
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Bt  Bet.  Fbopeb9os  Croskert. 

An  old  parishioner,  -whose  p«stor  seemed  to  think  of  nothiog  but  tront- 
fiahing,  once  remarked  to  a  neighbour,  "  Our  minister  makes  a  great 
b^-job  of  our  soulSk"  There  are  certainly  many  kinds  of  occupation 
mora  objectionable  for  a  minister  than  trout-fishing,  but  any  kind  of  it 
that  absorbs  his  tlioughts  or  time  to  the  neglect  of  his  proper  duties  is 
clearly  outside  his  pravinoe.  His  bosinesa  is  to  preach  in  his  pulpit  and 
to  visit  his  flock,  and  nothing  else  in  the  vray  of  work  or  study  can 
be  readily  tolerated,  except  so  far  as  it  is  found  to  be  homogeneous  with 
pastoral  labour.  The  ministry  is,  in  truth,  a  jealous  monopolist,  never 
allowing  ita  incumbents  to  vander  far  tirom  its  peculiar  domains ;  and 
though  they  are  expected  or  required  to  visit  every  province  of  human 
thought,  in  search  of  illustration  or  argument,  it  is  only  vith  a  tantalis- 
ing frequency  and  hurry,  that  allows  but  little  promise  of  profound  or 
solid  work.  No  nuui  has  more  experience  than  the  minister  of  the 
intercUa  tanpora  which  form  such  a  ruinous  leakage  in  most  of  onr 
lives,  or  is  under  a  greater  temptation  to  wish,  with  a  heavily-weighted 
dty  pastor,  that  he  could  pull  so  hard  at  the  two  ends  of  the  week  as  to 
put  another  day  into  it.  The  round  of  eooleaiastical  duUes  is  great,  and 
the  wonder  is,  amidst  such  a  detail  of  sacred  and  even  seoolar  business, 
that  time  can  be  found  at  all  for  written  preparation  for  the  pulpi^  much 
less  for  independent  researches  in  Scripture  exposition.  The  cares  of  a 
congre^tion  seem  enough  to  occupy  a  minister's  attention,  so  that  some 
one  hab  remarked  that  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Scotland  that  her  churches 
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liave  produced  no  prodigies  of  erudition.  The  btu;  life  of  out  dlTiaa 
itllows  little  indeed  of  the  learned  leisure  in  wHch  great  works  come  to 
maturity. 

And  jet,  from  varioua  circumstances,  ministeTB  have,  in  man;  cun, 
found  themselves  doing,  and  doing  very  effectively,  what  we  miglt 
honestly  call  by-work ;  often  by  a.  Bort  of  compulsion,  sometimee  (ma 
a  happy  bnnck  for  multifarious  labour,  sometimes  from  motives  not  m 
oBGily  justified,  and  oftener  still,  periiaps,  because  they  find  themsdvesin 
a  position  to  do  what  nobody  else  can  do  bo  well,  in  the  IntereBtsof 
Christian  truth.  There  are  forms  of  by-work  to  which  men  take  U  t 
refuge  from  stagnation.  They  are  situated  in  anutll  and  sleepy  locaUtitf, 
where  they  do  not  find  scope  enough  for  all  their  intellectual  energus, 
and  they  tarn  aside  to  studies  that  add  a  new  zeat  to  their  life.  Tben, 
again,  there  are  the  cases  of  men  whose  proper  fulcrum  is  not  the  palpit, 
but  the  study ;  whose  lever  is  not  the  voice,  but  the  pen.  They  do  their 
pastoral  work  respectably,  but  their  true  ],>ower  lies  elsewhere.  They  will 
naturally  devote  themselves  to  that  department  or  kind  of  work  for 
which  they  have  the  greatest  aptitude  and  inclination ;  but  them  ii 
always  a  danger  in  such  cases,  where  literature  is  a  mere  adjunct  to  i 
more  recognised  avocation,  that  they  may  be  tempted  to  neglect  tlnir 
proper  work  and  to  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the  supplementary  p<l^ 
suit.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  question,  What  is  propei^ 
included  within  the  sphere  of  a  minister's  duty  1  We  should  in  tlwt 
case  be  obliged  to  decide  whether  Dr.  Cartwright  was  Justified  is 
turning  bis  attention  to  machinery  so  as  to  become  the  inventor  of  Um 
power-loom,  or  whether  Dr.  Forsyth  was  justified  in  those  ohemicd 
researches  which.  led  to  the  invention  of  the  percossion-cap,  or  Dr.  B^ 
was  justified  in  pursuing  those  ntechanical  experiments  that  led  to  dte 
invention  of  the  reaping-machine.  These  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  at 
not  quite  parallel  to  the  cases  of  Dr.  ChsJmere  throwing  his  enei^es  into 
the  discustdon  of  a  poor-law,  Dr.  Duncan  founding  savings-banks, 
Dr.  Guthrie  setting  up  ragged  schools,  and  Dr.  Andrew  B«ed  ssylDins 
of  all  kinds.     Yet  they  are  all,  in  a  sense,  forms  of  "  by-work." 

How  many  clergymen  have  devoted  themselves  to  UteTstare!  Some 
of  them,  like  Swift,  Bteme,  Babelais,  and  Scairen,  bava  degraded 
rather  than  elevated  their  profession  by  tiieir  writings.  OUieni,  tike 
Principal  Robertson,  CarsUres,  Sidney  Smit^,  Home,  Purobas,  Bariiaoi, 
Bentley,  Bowlee,  Crabbe,  Malthus,  Merivale,  and  Thirl  wall,  have  become 
famous  in  walks  that  have  little  direct  relation  to  their  proper  profenion. 
But  the  great  majori(7  of  clerical  authora,  it  must  be  oonceded,  have 
found  themselves  engaged  in  the  direct  service  of  Christiani^.  Iiet  «■ 
try  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  service,  done  by  mm  whoab  bands 
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were  always  full  of  other  work.  No  class,  it  soems  to  us,  has  ever  so 
well  leraned  the  ralno  of  time  aad  the  value  of  knowledge — an  alliaace 
stronger  in  the  world's  warfare  than  wit,  learning,  or  eloquence.  Let  us 
try  to  noderstand  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  them. 

Origen  wrote  many  of  his  Commentaries  amidst  the  distractions  of  an 
academy  at  Alexandria,  tmd  compiled  his  Sexapla,  &  work  of  incredible 
laboor,  amidst  jH^achings,  and  persecntioos,  and  wanderings.  Augastine, 
the  bishop  of  Hippo— the  man'with  an  empire  wider  than  that  of  any 
Christjau  writer  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  who,  as  Newman  says, 
formed  the  intellect  of  Europe — preached  every  Sabbath  and  every  fast- 
day,  Wickliffe  translated  the  Bible  during  the  last  and  busiest  years  of 
Ms  life,  while  he  was  preaching  to  his  flock  at  Lutterworth.  Calvin,  a 
voluminous  commentator  as  welt  as  an  incessantly  active  controversialist, 
preached  almost  without  ceasing,  at  one  time  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  conducted  a  world-wide  correspondence,  while  he  was  gaiding  the 
afiatrs  of  Geneva,  and  receiving  more  visitors  every  day  than  any  other 
citizen  of  the  little  Republic.  Boohart,  the  most  learned  of  the  French 
diriaes,  was  the  '^diligent  pastor  oi  Caen.  Francis  Turretin,  the  groat 
systematic  theologian,  was  a  paster  as  well  aa  a  professor  at  Geneva,  a 
moat  attractive  preacher,  a  busy  citizen,  with  such  an  appetite  for  work 
that,  like  the  Emperor  Titus,  he  would  say  he  had  lost  a  day  if  he  had 
not  done  something  in  it.  Witzius,  the  author  of  the  "  Economy  of  the 
CovMunte,"  waa  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  wrote  all  bis  best  works 
before  he  became  a  professor.  Richard  Baxter  was  a  preacher  all  his 
life  ;  yet  he  wrote  more  books  than  any  other  man  of  his  age.  Orme 
tells  us  that,  while  Owen  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes,  Ooodwin  twenty, 
lightfoot  thirteen,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  fiiteen,  Baxter  wrote  what  would 
make  sixty  volumes  of  a  uniform  edition,  counting  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousaad  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  All  these  divines  were 
busy  pastors.  laghtfoot,  the  greatest  in  all  Talmudic  learning,  was 
exemplary  for  the  punctual  and  faithful  dischai^  of  parish  duties,  week. 
day  Mid  Sabbath-day,  &r  away  from  great  libraries  and  seats  of  learning. 
Richard  Hooker  wrote  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  in  his  peaceful  living 
at  BoBOom,  near  Salisbury,  and  finished  it  at  Bishopsbonme,  in  Kent. 
His  life  was  one  of  great  quietude.  One  of  his  old  collie  friends  foupd 
him  employed,  like  Uelancthon,  rocking  the  cradle  with  one  hand,  and 
reading  a  book  with  the  other.  John  Gill  wrote  his  exposition  of  the 
Bible  in  nine  volumes,  as  well  as  other  solid  divinity,  during  his  long 
fi%  yean'  pasterate  of  a  Baptist  Ohnrch  in  Southwark-  Lardner,  so 
learned  and  iabori«us,  had  a  diarge  in  London.  The  Commentaters, 
Doddridge  Soory,  Scott,  Clarke,  Brown,  Barnes,  were  all  hard-working 
pait««B,  inoeeauit  in   pulpit  labonrs.     Bengel  wrote  hie   "  Gnomon " 
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dnriuf;  seventeen  years  of  hia  paatoral  life,  and  took  three  jt»ii  more  to 
revise  it,  in  tha  quietude  of  his  profesaor'a  life.  Thomas  McGrie,  tlia 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  Knox,"  and  several  other  standard  worki  of 
hiatoiy,  waa  a  pastor  all  hia  life.  Lord  Cockbnm  says  of  him :  "  He 
wsa  a  tall,  thin,  apostolic  looking  person,  not  known  in  sodetj,  into 
which,  indeed,  he  never  went  j  very  modest,  very  primitive,  absorbed  in 
his  books  and  his  oongrq^tion."  Dean  Alford,  the  author  of  the  Greek 
Testament  Commentary,  was  never  aoything  but  a  minister.  Hebe^ 
and  finished  this  work  while  he  was  vicar  of  Wymeswold,  hoping  to  do  it  in 
"  two  thin  octavo  volumes,"  but  found  himself  obliged  to  expand  it  into 
four  thick  yotumea.  Samuel  T.  Blomfield,  another  commentator  on  tlia 
Greek  Testament,  was  vicar  of  Bisbrooke,  Rutland.  Oeorgs  Slml^ 
Faber  wrote  all  bis  learned  works  while  he  was  rector  of  Long-NewKo. 
The  late  Professor  John  Eadie,  of  Qlasgow,  the  author  of  so  mmj 
valuable  commentaties,  was  a  pastor  all  his  life.  All  the  best  wwk  ofoor 
most  leuned  bishops  was  done  in  the  midst  of  parish  laboun.  Indeed,  pro- 
motion to  the  bench  seems  to  lay  an  arrest  on  all-  original  or  laborioDS 
scholarship.  Archbishop  Whately  is,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  tin 
rare  exception  among  his  highly  placed  brethren,  for  he  wrote  on  to  the 
last,  as  if  he  had  been  writing  for  his  living.  Horaley,  Hiddleton, 
BuUer,  Watson,  Magee,  Thirlwall,  Ellioott  did  all  their  best  work  u 
pastors  or  Tutors. 

Kow,  all  these  facts  are  easily  put  dovn  on  paper,  but  can  ws  at  <mt» 
nndeiBtand  the  secret  of  such  lai^ge  and  original  industry  carried  onnde 
by  side  with  the  regular  ministry,  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  eroi 
fifty  yeant  We  question  whether  the  ministry  of  iko  pneent  day,  in 
the  changed  circumstanoes  of  the  world,  could  do  a  tenth  port  OC  the 
"  by-work  "  done  no  well  by  their  predecessoiv  in  the  seventeentli  and 
oighteenth  centuries.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  in  detail  at  the  aicsni- 
stances  of  this  "  by-work."  AU,  or  nearly  all,  the  ministen  named  were 
early  risers,  and  hod  despatched  a  hard  day's  work  before  breakEtst 
Doddridge  was  in  his  study  at  four  in  the  morning.  He  could  bave 
accomplished  little  by  any  other  arrangement,  for,  through  lifie,  he  had 
char^  of  an  academy  of  forty  students,  most  of  th«n  rending  under 
his  own  roof  at  Northampton,  and  yet  he  was  so  ooitBcientioas  a  pastor 
that  he  made  himself  intimately  acqoainted  with  every  membea-  of  his 
flock.  Matthew  Henry  rose  at  four  or  five,  and  wrote  in  his  study  till 
noon,  with  only  an  interval  for  breakfast  and  prayer ;  then,  aft«r  dinim, 
he  worked  away  till  four,  when  he  would  go  out  to  vint  the  aiek  and 
the  poor  ;  and  tiien,  returning  to  his  study,  he  would  resome  woi^  till 
far  on  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to  his  Sabbath  work,  he  preadied 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  sometimee  twice  in  the  saine  day. 
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"  Value  your  aouLs,"  he  would  say,  "  anil  you  will  value  your  time." 
He  waa  an  anreatrng  laboiirer.  John  Brown,  minister  of  Haddington, 
grandfather  of  the  late  Dr.  Brawn,  of  Edinburgh  (hiniBelf  a  great  worker, 
producing  eleven  Hnbstantial  volumea  in  ten  years,  and  ooneulting,  as  he 
tells  UB,  11 4  treatises  for  his  Oalatian  Commentaiy  alone),  was  likewise 
Profeasor  of  Divinity,  and  found  time  to  write,  is  addition  to  his  "  Self- 
interpreting  Bible,"  a  valuable  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  a  System  of 
Divinity,  and  several  minor  works.  John  Gill  was  a  vei;  early  riser, 
and  had  his  revolving  libraiy  in  motion  hours  before  his  neighbours  in 
Sonthwark  were  awake.  Adam  Clarke  and  Thomas  Scott  were  like- 
wise early  risere.  Matthew  Poole  was  out  of  his  bed  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning,  and  wrote  away  till  noon.  Albert  Bamee,  who 
bc^n  his  seriee  of  commentaries  as  a  sort  of  by-work,  for  the  use  of 
his  Sabbath-school  teachere,  was  in  his  study  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  always  left  it  at  nine,  bo  as  to  be  ready  to  face  the  world 
early  in  the  day. 

Wliat  long  unbroken  hours  these  writers  were  thus  able  to  secure  for 
thrauelves,  by  their  habits  of  morning  work  !  Ifwe  consider  the  houis  of 
their  daily  study  and  the  long  years  in  which  their  masterly  works  were 
coming  slowly  to  maturity,  we  shall  the  better  understand  the  great 
hold  they  have  taken  upon  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  Church  in 
sabaequmt  timra.  It  was  a  necessity  of  the  case  that  their  work  should 
be  slow,  but  all  great  works  demand  years  of  thought  Doddridge  was 
twenty  years  at  his  "  Family  Expositor,"  but  without  u^Ieoting  a  single 
duty  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  write  the  "Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul " — the  best  religious  book  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Adam  Clarke  was  engaged  for  twenty-six  years  uponhia  Commen- 
tary, Macknight  spent  thirty  years,  at  twelve  hours  a  day,  upon  "  The 
Epiatlea."  Owen  was  twenty  years  at  work  on  tite  Hebrews,  and 
almost  as  busy  as  Baxter  in  incessant  controversies  besides.  Andrew 
Fuller  sent  forth  his  masterly  discussions  in  theology  during  a  busy 
thirty  years'  ministry  at  Kettering,  and  wrote  away  at  all  hours,  with- 
out the  slightest  distraction,  amidst  the  noisy  plays  of  his  children 
around  him.  Matthew  Henry  during  t«n  years  wrote  most  of  his  Com- 
mraitary  in  the  pleasant  summer-house  of  his  garden  at  Chester.  He  was 
cut  off  in  comparatively  early  life,  when  he  had  just  finialied  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Edmund  Calamy  used  at  one  period  to  study  sixteen 
hours  a  day ;  and  it  was  said  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  who  was  always  in 
his  study  by  t^ree  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  he  seemed  to  pray  con- 
stantly, to  preach  constantly,  to  catechise  constantly,  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  his  parish  visiting  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and,  withal, 
to  write  so  much  as  if  he  never  left  Ms  study.    Jonathan  Edwards 
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spent  twelve  hours  Ordaj  in  his  study,  but  visited  none  of  hia  puiiti- 
icners,  for  he  had  no  tact  for  conversation  Hie  people  of  NorUump- 
ton,  in  New  England,  often  wondered  at  the  tall  thin  figure,  nx  feet 
one  in  height,  moving  silently  along  their'  streets,  in  deep  abstraction, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  note  down  with  a  pencil  some  forgotten 
thought.  All  these  ministers  formed  great  projects,  and  some  Ured  to 
achieve  them,  though  the  tendency  now-a-daya  is  to  conoentrate  twenty 
years  upon  a  single  book  of  Bcriptnre  rather  l^ian  upon  the  wht^  nx^-sz. 
A  commentator  of  the  olden  time  ought,  above  all  men,  to  hare  been 
able  to  calculate  almost  confidently  upon  longevity  foofbre  undertaking  & 
work  BO  formidable  in  length,  lest  he  should  run  the  risk  of  leaving  it 
uncompleted.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Bnt 
many  of  them — theolog^ns  as  well  as  commentators — compelled  to  Uvea 
life  of  fever  between'  excitement  and  exhaustion  of  mind,  shortened 
their  days  with  hard  work.  This  was  clearly  the  case  with  Calvin, 
Bichard  Hook^,  Matthew  Henry,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, Thomas  Hidiburton,  and  Thomas  Arnold.  Four  of  these  writen 
did  not  live  to  see  fifty  ;  yet,  after  all^  their  work  must  h&ve'  been  very 
agi-eeahle  in  Itself.  The  late  James  Hamilton,  of  London,  who,  like  his 
father,  shortened  his  days,  as  he  says,  by  redeeming  the  time,  has  said, 
aprojws  of  the  plenaantneBs  of  this  by-work,  "  Happy  is  the  man  who 
has  a  magnum  opus  on  hand !  Be  it  an  '  Excursion '  poem,  or  * 
Southey's  '  Portugal,'  or  a  Neandrine  '  Church  History,'  to  the  fond 
projector  there  is  no  end  of  congenial  occupation,  and,  provided 
he  never  completes  it,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  bltosfnl  illnntm- 
Whenever  he  walks  abroad,  he  picks  up  some  dainty  Iwrb  for  hi* 
grciwtbful  pegasos,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  some  new  bricks  for  Us 
posthumous  pjfamid.  And  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  flattered  by  pe^ 
ceiving  that  hb  book  is  the  very  desideratum  for  which  the  world  is 
unwittingly  waiting ;  and  in  his  sleeve  he  smiles  benevolently  to  think 
how  happy  mankind  will  be  as  soon  as  he  vouchsafes  his  epic  or  hia 
story.  It  is  delightful  to  think  of  all  the  joys  with  >ritich  for  twenty 
years  that  '  Expositor '  filled  the  dear  mind  of  Dr.  Doddridge ;  how 
one  felicitous  rendering  was  suggested  after  another,  how  a  bri^t 
solution  of  a  textual  difiGculty  would  rouse  him  an  hour  before  bis 
usual  time,  and  set  hb  study-fire  a-blaxing  at  four  o'clock  of  a  wintw's 
morning." 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  if  ministers  in  our  day  are  to  do  Hirar  bit 
share  of  this  by-work,  which  has  so  materially  helped  the  pn^rea  of 
evangelical  truth  within  the  last  two  centuries,  their  work  most  be 
done  under  disadvanti^es,  of  which  their  predecessors  ooold  not  have  had 
the  faintest  conception.     Life  is  far  busier  now  than  it  was  in  days  when 
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then  were  no  railways  or  tel^;raplis  to  quicken  its  pace.  Mr.  John 
Bright  has  told  us  what  an  entirely  new  labour  the  penny  post  has 
itopoaad  upon  public  men  in  the  immense  enlargement  of  their 
coirenwndence.  A  Xioudon  clergyman  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
uaefulnesB  found  he  had  written  considerably  more  than  two  thousand 
letters  in  a  single  year.  What  a  tax  upon  his  time  1  The  conditions  of 
modem  society  entail  upon  the  clergy  a  multiplicity  of  engagements 
vhich  leave  less  and  less  time  for  study  and  thought.  The  distractions 
of  conuuitteeisiu  are  neither  few  nor  smaJL  Ministers  aro  always  on 
charities,  trusts,  clubs,  institutions,  movements,  quite  unknown  to  our 
fathers;  houn  of  evei7  week  are  occupied  in  listening  to  talk  which 
oomea  to  nothing,  or  in  attemding  meetings  where,  perhaps,  little  is  done, 
or  where^  perhaps,  a  merchant's  clerk  could  manage  things  far  better 
than  a  minister ;  while  ministers  are  always  expected  to  be  ready  for  any 
work,  and  never  to  make  a  mistake.  What  wonder  that  when  the 
day's  work  is  done,  it  is  too  late  for  the  pastor  to  undress  his  mind  of 
the  day's  afiairs,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  day's  frivolous  company,  to  be 
prepared  for  a  good  plunge  into  the  serious  business  of  study !  How 
hard  for  him  to  write  with  a  mind  jaded  by  work,  and  worried  by  a 
continuity  of  petty  engagements  I  Freshness  and  vigour  are  expected  in 
the  pulpit ;  yet  there  ore  ministeia  so  overwhelmed  by  public  engage- 
ments as  to  have  no  time  for  the  proper  discharge  even  of  their 
pastoral  duties.  We  fear  that  early  ndng  is  not  so  common  among 
them  as  it  once  wsa.  The  great  number  of  evening  meetings  almost  every 
day  of  the  week  makes  early  rising  difficult,  for  there  can  be  no  early 
rising  without  early  retirement.  How  many  only  retire  to  rest  long 
after  midnight,  hoping  to  carry  everything  before  them  by  great  spasms 
of  energy  in  the  hours  when  the  world  is  not  at  the  door  !  But  they 
pay  dearly  for  these  spasmodic  efforts.  Then,  again,  think  of  the  time 
spent  by  ministeis  in  paying  and  receiving  visits.  Pastoral  visitation  is 
felt  to  be  the  minister's  duty.  Chalmers  well  said  that  the  way  to  get 
into  a  man's  heart  is  to  get  into  his  house.  But  it  is  not  every  minister 
who  can  turn  visitation  to  good  account.  Jonathan  Edwards  could  not 
visit — ^found  it,  in  fact,  difficult  and  irksome  to  pay  visits,  for  he  bad 
little  aptitude  for  conversation  with  imcongenial  minds ;  he  was 
consciously  feeble  in  imparting  thought  and  feeling  through  that  channel. 
There  are  many  other  ministers  like  Edwards.  But  even  where  ministers 
have  an  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work,  how  often  do  they  feel,  like 
James  Hamilton,  aft«r  a  day's  wearisome  toil  of  this  kind,  that  they  have 
l>eea  "  trudging  wearily  from  house  to  house,  often  without  any  hope 
of  usefulness,  but  merely  to  prevent  people  from  feeling  overlooked  or 
offended :  this  does  not  seem  the  true  end  of  the  ministry  " .'    Yet  how 
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often  is  the  profusaioiial  efSciency  of  a  minister  measured  bj  tlie  nmnber 
of  stairs  he  climbs,  and  the  freqnency  with  whioh  he  retains  home  u 
exhansted  as  a  daj'-laboarer  I  Then  oonalder  the  number  of  calli  upon 
a  minlBter  at  his  honse.  The  servant  of  a  hard-worked  Londra 
luiuister,  with  much  literary  and  theological  work  in  his  hands,  eoimted 
the  door-bell  ringing  forty-five  times  before  twelve  o'clock.  How  often 
doss  the  door-bell  baffle  the  beet  arranged  plans  of  literaiy  wttA,  and 
the  minister  it  driven  perforce  into  Uiose  ooseasonable  hoars  at  vhidi 
his  sanctum  is  barred  against  public  calls  1  We  saj  nothing  of  evenbg 
parties.  Many  hard-working  ministera,  with  extensive  by-woik  m 
band,  have  shunned  parties  altogether.  One  eminent  man  of  the  dim 
did  not  decline  to  leave  one  evening  in  the  week  open  to  Bodal  alli  oi 
this  kind,  provided  no  public  engagement  intervened.  Msny  ut, 
perhaps,  of  Mr.  Jay's  mind,  that  little  good  can  be  done  by  ministers  st 
parties  in  turning  conversation  Into  edifying  channels,  while  mort  of  va 
could  endorse  John  Wesley's  judgment  that  no  more  than  two  hoais 
should  be  spent  by  a  minister  at  any  one  time  in  the  same  company,  be- 
cause in  that  time  he  can  receive  or  give  as  much  goodaBheise^«Ue<if 
receiviog  or  giving.  But  conversation  has  become  a  lost  art  Iiit 
necessary  for  ministers  to  seek  to  revive  it  1  They  prefer  now-a-days,  tt 
least,  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  put  their  strength  into  printed  thought. 

We  cannot  then  expect  that  ministars  in  our  day  will,  as  a  clasi,  pro- 
duce works  of  such  a  profound  and  solid  character  as  thooe  of  a  pstt 
age.  Yet  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of  cultivated  men 
in  the  ministty  eager  to  supplement  their  direct  work  by  litenuy  service, 
more  or  leas  in  a  line  with  their  pastoral  studies.  It  is  ea^  to  see  how 
both  elasses  of  work  may  be  benefited  by  this  two-fold  apfdieataon 
of  a  minister's  intellectnal  energies.  People  may  wish  to  have  tk« 
entire  produce  of  a  minister's  mind,  bat  they  can  never  have  it  by 
narrowing  tiie  range  of  his  studies,  "  By-work  "  will  freshen  his  bcoltia^ 
and  give  them  a  wider  scope,  and  increase  that  moial  tlioughtfiibiM 
which  Arnold  speaks  of  as  indispensable  to  the  higher  kinds  of  socow; 
while  it  will  also  keep  up  the  love  for  intellectual  research,  and  ttoebf 
tend  to  lengthen  the  mental  spring.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  "BtA 
and  his  Friends,"  has  told  ns  that  the  minister  ought  always  to  keep 
two  lines  of  rails  for  running  on,  if  he  would  keep  from  wearing  out 
before  his  time.  "A  mnu,"  he  says,  "who  has  only  one  set  (^ 
rails  to  run  upon,  who  L-xercises  only  one  set  of  faculties,  will  wear  him- 
self out  much  sooner  than  a  man  who  shunts  himself  now  and  then, 
and  who  has  trains  coming  as  well  as  going,  whotakeainas  wtUsagivts 
out."  Some  miniaten  work  so  hard  with  tlieir  nngle  line  of  rsili  th*l 
they  are  soon  worn  out.     It  will  refresh  the  mind,  then,  to  have  ■  littl* 
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by-atuJy,  out  of  die  line  of  ngnlar  polpit  work.  It  is  equally  clesr 
that  the  by-work  iteelf  will  bo  improved  bj  tke  circnmBtances  of  its 
proitDctiaii.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  mea,  when  left  to  nndia- 
turbed  literaiy  leisure,  are  apt  to  d^enerate  into  habits  of  diseased 
Epecolation .  and  sickly  fastidiousness.  They  beoome  mere  cloistered 
tliinken,  pursuing  their  speculations  apart  from  all  the  teste  and  checks 
of  actual  life,  very  unsafe  guides  for  a  world  like  onra,  and  with  very 
little  apprehension  of  its  roul  wanbi.  It  doee  not  do  for  the  intellect  or 
the  heart  to  be  cat  off  from  the  stimulus  which  the  struggles  and 
the  experiences  of  life  give  to  them.  The  highest  style  of  thought  and 
uithoTship  has  always  come  from  men  engaged  in  practical  life. 
Mimsten  who  beoome  writers  aro  therefore  helped  rather  than  hindered 
in  their  by-work  by  their  preaching,  th«r  cat«ohiaing,  and  their 
vintation.  They  find  them  a  filter  for  drawing  off  the  mud  of  their 
books  from  the  waters  of  life.  How  many  theological  speculataona 
literally  go  to  fdecee  when  Uiey  are  tested  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  parish ! 
How  much  rubbish,  oollected  round  the  student's  mind,  is  thus  quickly 
got  rid  of !  Freaohing,  too,  helps  the  discipline  of  the  heart,  which  is 
■0  necessary  to  the  more  wholesome  developments  of  literature,  for  it  has 
'been  well  sud  that  a  man  who  has  no  heart  has  but  half  a  head,  and 
leavea  behind  him  qiute  fragmentary  and  one-sided  work. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  ministers  mentioned,  it  is  their  by-work  that  abides  with 
OS,  as  it  was  by  it,  and  not  by  their  preaching,  that  many  of  them,  even 
in  their  own  day,  beat  served  the  cause  of  religion.  The  influence  of 
the  pulpit  seldom  outlives  the  age  of  the  preacher.  Bat  the  press  adds 
vingB  to  human  thought,  and  prolongs  indefinitely  the  living  voice. 
Men  like  James  Hervey,  John  Foster,  Richard  Whately,  James 
Hamilton,  William  Archer  Butler  had  no  power  in  the  pulpit.  Their 
physical  oratory  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  things  they  said. 
But  the  writings  of  such  men  have  penetrated  deep  into  the  soul  of 
English  society,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  far  their  influence  will 
extend.  Thero  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  to  endorse  Dean 
Stanley's  remark  at  the  Bunyaa  Memorial,  that  "  Literature  and 
culture  are  channels  of  grace  no  less  spiritual  than  sacraments  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church."  The  observation  is  apposite  enough  with  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  in  view.  I«t  us  hope  that  there  will  always  be 
miniateiB  to  defend  the  faith  as  powerfully  with  the  pen  as  with  the 
voice.  Work  of  this  kind  lies  properly  in  their  hands.  We  are  very 
thankful  for  the  services  of  Christian  laymen,  like  Qrotius,  Isaac  Taylor, 
Enkine  of  Linlathen,  Smith  of  Cavers,  the  Haldanes,  Hugh  Miller, 
Dr.  Kitto,  M.  Ouizot,  Dr.  Tregelles,  Principal  Shairp,  and  the  Duke 
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at  ArgyU,  who  have  given  eontxibatioiu  to  theolc^ical  litentonaui 
Christi&n  philooophy  suidi  as  ]a.j  the  whole  ohnroh  of  Chiiat  nuder  tka 
weightiest  obligations;  and  we  trust  there  will  always  be  sohidirij 
laymen  to  confront  the  Morleys,  Mills,  Qr^s,  Bncklea,  Ste^)heiii,  tad 
CongreTes,  of  every  geoeration,  who  seek  to  nproot  Ghristuiiity  boa 
the  world.  But  tiie  weightier  part  of  the  defenoa  will  still  i«t  in 
clerical  hands,  and  until  the  chnrches  of  Christ  follow  the  example  <^ 
French  FroteetantiaiD,  which  detached  the  iamous  Bkmdel  front  hii 
pastoral  work,  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  Ulotrf 
defence  of  the  Befoimation,  there  will  bealways  "ministerial  by-^wodc" 
to  occupy  the  hands  of  the  hard-working  psston  of  Christeodom. 


©tt  airanqnilUljj  iu   lailfi   %ift. 

By  Bjiv.  J.  B.  Fioais,  M.A.  ^ 

"  UiTQUiBTHBas,"  says  a  writer  whom  I  shall  have  frsqn^t  oi 
in  tbis paper,  "it  the  jnateil  evil  that  ca»  eotM  inl«  a muI  txetpt  n» "—mji 
when  wa  think  how  near  to  us  ia  rest  (aa  near,  namely,  as  God  is),  mnit  ■• 
not  say  unquietnesa  u  sinl  And  it  certainly  ia  the  ocoaaion  of  it.  II 
hinders  prayer.  Trua,  it  sometimeB  drives  ui  to  a  petulant  petition ;  bnt 
often  it  is  Like  the  storm-irave,  which,  the  more  it  loads  the  sailor  ta 
wish  to  find  the  harbour,  the  harder  it  renders  it  for  him  to  make  it 
It  slopi  '\t$(fulneii.  For  nsefuhiess  requires  at  once  "  a  mind  at  leiaoze  froit 
itself,"  and  a  soul  that  refieots  the  Saviour ;  bnt  unqnietneas  distuite  tk 
leisure,  and  destroys  the  surface  on  which  the  refle^on  is  osst.  AM 
besides  all,  it  defeait  iUdf.  The  man  the  bewiklered  bird  beats  slwot 
the  cage  the  less  chance  baa  it  of  getting  away.  The  fint  requisite  for 
escaping  our  perpiezity  is  a  spirit  of  calm.  "  There  is  one  that  labonieth, 
and  taketh  pains,  and  maketta  haste,  and  is  so  much  the  more  behind."  * 

Most  important,  then,  is  the  subject  before  ua— the  subject  of  tnau^SiUj: 
and  not  the  less,  but  the  more  important,  I  think,  because  it  is  not  tranqiiini^ 
iq  great  dangers,  tranquillity  in  desperate  emergencies,  tranquillity  in  spea*l 
temptations,  but  the  smaUer  yet  the  larger  (because  more  frequent)  mstM 
of  tranqailliiy  in  daV.y  lift.  Tranquillity  for  the  merchant  in  his  oountiiig- 
house,  with  the  average  bills  to  toeet,  and  bad  debts  to  face ;  tranqniility  for  tb« 
minister  in  his  stndy,  with  a  sermon  to  prepare  one  hour,  a  lecture  to  delinf 
the  next,  wi^  prayer-meeting  and  Bibie'class  to  attend,  and  oountle*  <*■** 
to  attend  to ;  tranquillity  for  the  Sf  ember  of  Parliament,  with  committee* 
and  clients  to  meet,  and ' '  showers  of  letters  thick  as  snow-flakes ' '  to  anivet  i 
tranquillity  for  the  mother,  with  her  children  to  dress,  and  perhaps  to  teacb. 
honsekeeping  to  superintend,  visits  to  pay,  poor  neighbours  to  look  after, 

•  Ecclus.  xi.  11. 
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mMtbigi  to  be  preoent  at,  and,  abova  alt,  with  a  home  and  a  hiubaod  to 
nutka  SI  Iright  as  bomuhed  ailver,  when  all  irithin  in  tiie  one  oaoe,  and 
viUioat  in  tha  other,  is  aa  black  as  bankruptcy  j  tranquillity  for  the  maid  or 
maltan,  with  all  iha  tempera  in  the  house,  from  that  of  the  miatreaa  to  that 
of  the  aculleiy-maid,  to  Btndy — with  all  Uie  rooms  in  the  bouM,  from  garret 
to  buement,  to  keep  clean,— with  a  hundred  agreeable  things  going  on  in 
vhieh  she  haa  no  share,  and  a  hundred  diaagreeable  things  from  which  she 
hs*  no  eicapo.  How  tranquillity  may  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of  auch  a 
medley  a*  this,  is  what  we  want  to  discover.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but 
"itii  the  problem  of  life  :  to  solve  it  is  to  live." 

The  fint  thing  towards  its  solution  is  to  beUeve  it  solvable.  And  is  not  that 
only  to  believe  in  God  1  For  surely  our  God  would  never  put  us  in  any  posi- 
tion in  which  peace  is  impossible  ;  and  the  Christian  well  knows  where  to  lind 
tha  explanation  of  all  mysteries,  and  of  all  miseries,  too — viz.,  with  Him 
upon  whose  shoulders  is  the  key  of  the  house  of  David.  There  are  posi- 
Qous  of  business  so  perplexing,  of  worldliness  so  engrossing,  that  peace  is 
uQt  of  the  question ;  but  these  are  not  the  positions  in  whioh  the  great 
Captain  has  posted  His  sentinels. 

I<Bt  ns  make  sore  of  two  things— that  our  occupation  is  «  calling,  a  some- 
thing to  which  Ood  can  oaU,  and  that  it  is  our  calling,  the  very  work  to  which 
UM  hoM  adltd  iu.  I  can  oonceire  nothing  more  ')a'Ti»H"i""g  than  for  a  man 
to  remain  a  merohant  when  conscience  tells  him  he  ought  to  ba  a  ni'nifft-i"' ; 
except,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  continue  a  minister  when  conscience  says  he  has 
neither  gift  nor  grace  for  such  ministry.  But  this  being  settled,  the  "  hall 
mark  "  being  on  our  life  that  proves  it  to  be  genuine  silver,  whatever  the 
pattern,  and  whatever  the  vessel,  God's  hand  is  willing  to  use  it,  and  God's 
Spirit  to  fillit ;  and  what  be  con  use  and  fill,  He  can  make — ^yon  mi^  bo 
qaite  sore  of  tius— ^tient  and  peaceful,  and  fitted  for  every  good  wprk.  Be 
s  man  statesman  or  x^dier,  merchant  or  mariner,  be  his  avocation  never  so 
**ctilar,  never  so  agitating,  "  Ood  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound."  Yea,  if 
"tj  occupation  be  a  lawifitl  calling,  and  be  my  appointed  calling,  tranquillity 
ia  it  is  a  possibility. 
But  where  shall  it  be  found  { 

Uany  a  burden,  many  s  labour,  msiiy  a  fretting  care ; 
Ilnsy  footsteps  coming,  going,  little  time  for  prayer. 
Duties  waitiag  on  my  tbreahold  will  not  be  denied; 
Others  coming  round  the  comer  crowding  to  their  side. 
How  shall  t  their  number  master  P— how  ahsll  I  get  throagh  F 
How  keep  oalm  amid  the  tumult  F    Lord,  what  shall  I  do  F 

l>o  !  It  is  the  old  etory.  It  is  the  old  question  about  doing  ;  the  question 
Uiat  the  unser  asks  in  reference  to  getting  rid  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  instead 
of  remembering  that  the  work  is  done  /  the  question  that  the  tempted  asks 
10  reference  to  pressing  temptation,  instead  of  remembering  that  there  is  One 
*ho  "  worketh  in  "  OS  "to  will  and  to  lie."  And  so,  again,  in  reference  to 
tills  matter  of  tranquillity,  we  are  continually  pressing  the  qnestion,  "  What 
■hall  I  dot"  vhen  we  have  need  to  remember  it  ia  not  so  ninch  in  doing  as 
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in  eeating  to  do,  that  we  iliaU  find  the  secret  of  peace.  "  In  qnietscw  ind 
OQufidence  shall  be  your  atrengtii ; "  do  not  let  Ooi  li»ve  to  add,  "  bvt  ;* 
woold  not." 

Another  name  for  tranqaillity  is  aetf-potteuion.  David  epeaki  of  hii ''  nal 
being  in  hia  hand  ; "  and  if  auoh  ie  not  the  reference  tbere,  the  Son  of  Dtnd 
says,  "In  your  patttiux  poueea  ye. your  Boala."  " Examine  often,' i^ 
St.  Francoiade  Sales,  "whether  your  loul  be  really  in  your  hand,  a 
atolen  from  you  by  lome  paaston  or  disturbance."  It  ia  not  an  enniUt 
momeat  when,  just  mounted,  you  discover  that  your  horse  and  not  yourwt 
is  maater.  But  it  is  worse  to  feel  that,  instead  of  your  mastering  dotaili  vA 
drudgeries,  the  busineei,  the  acoamnlations,  Qio  vexations  of  waA ;  thtt 
drudgeries,  business  acenmulationa,  vexations,  are  matttring  yott.  Somehor 
or  other  we  must  retain  presence  of  mind,  we  must  keep  aelf-poaiea«d. 

The  secret  of  tranquillity  is  (ruti.     "  Trusting  Jesns,  that  is  all." 

Take  the  promisa  of  Qod,  and  see  if  they  do  not  warrant  your  tnol. 
There  is  the  promise  by  David,  "  Oast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  HemQ 
sustain  thee."  There  is  the  promise  by  Solomon,  "  When  thou  liest  don, 
thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  :  yea,  thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  thy  sleep  shall  b« 
sweet  Be  not  a&aid  of  sudden  fear,  neither  of  the  desolation  of  the  mkti, 
when  it  oometh.  For  the  Iiord  •hall  be  thy  oonfldenoe,  and  ahall  keep  thy  toot 
from  being  taken."  *  There  is  the  promiae  by  laaiah,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  bim 
in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee  :  beoauae  he  tmstetk  is 
Thee.  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever  ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  averisstiif 
strength."  t  There  is  the  promiae  by  Paul,  "Be  careful  for  nothing ;  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplioation  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  paaseth  all  undn- 
•tanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesaa."  |  Then 
is  the  promise  by  Peter,  "  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him  ;  for  He  careth  for 
yon.*'§  And  there  is  the  promise  of  tlie  Lord  Jens  Himself,  "Comeanta 
Me,  all  ye  that  laboar  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Hw 
promises  of  God  are  large  enough,  and  liberal  enough,  one  wonld  think; 
and  let  us  remember  that  the  FromUer  is  ever  greater  than  the  promita,  imi 
that  no  words,  even  of  God,  can  express  the  ground  of  calm  oonfidence  *• 
have  in  Him  who  is  the  Book  of  Ages.  Oh,  trust  Him  !  trust  Bim,  tntt 
Him  right  through  !  Believe  that  He  is  going  to  nndert&ke  all  for  yea; 
believe  that  He  is  going  to  guide  yon ;  believe  that  He ' '  will  hold  your  ri^ 
hand  and  help  yon  ; ' '  believe  that  He  has  purposes  of  graoe  which  He  will 
surely  {lerform  and  carry  out,  not  in  your  way,  or  in  your  time,  but  in  Bi* 
own,  so  that  "He  shall  bringforth  judgment  unto  victory."  Look  into  Oed'> 
face — look  into  God's  heart,  and  then  doubt  TTiVi  if  you  dare,  and  be  dii- 
quieted  if  you  can. 

Let  us  have  confidence  in  the  pwpoaet  of  God.  The  thought  oocnn  in  tb« 
writings  of  Ooulbum,  Adolphe  Honod,  and  others,  that  the  Lord  Ittw 
owed  that  wonderful  calmness  which  marks  His  life— a  ratlmnw  that  never 
forsoc^  Him,  whether  teaching  or  travelling,  however  engaged,  howtnt 

•Prov.  Ui.  2t-26,     t  Isa.  xxvi.  3,  4,      (  Phil.  iv.  6,  7.      {1  Pet.  v.  7. 
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tried— tbat  He  oved  Oat,  I  aaj,  very  mnoh  to  the  faot  tlutt  He  felt  that  Hia 
Fither  had  »  plan  for  TTim  ;  not  a  plan  for  a  lifetime  merely,  bnt  a  plan  for 
each  day ;  and  that  He  had  bnt  to  diacovfir  what  the  plan  waa,  and  then  toparry 
it  out ;  and  ao,  howeTer  puzzling  and  perplexing  the  maze  of  dntiea  through 
which  He  had  to  thread  Hia  way,  nothing  ever  perplexed  or  puzzled  Htm, 
becaiue,  putting  His  hand  in  Hia  Father's  hand,  He  jnat  walked  in  paths 
prapared  for  Him. 

Well,  now,  what  if  Ood  should  have  a  plan  for  every  one  1  What  if  Ood 
■hoiild  have  a  plan  for  yon  1  In  such  case — and  surely  it  is  the  true  case — 
evBiything  we  have  to  do,  everything  we  have  to  bear,  comes  to  us  as  part  of 
a  pre-airanged  plan.  Things  that  disturb  oar  work,  things  that  upset  our 
purposes,  things  that  thwart  our  wishes,  intemiptions,  annoyances,  are  all 
part  of  the  plan— Qod's  plan— and  should  be  met  accordingly.  There  are 
w  many  holes  and  so  many  pegs  before  yon,  and  your  business  ia  to  put  the 
pegs  one  after  another  into  their  separate  holes.  But  then,  remember,  if  the 
pegs  be  purposes,  and  the  holes  be  hours,  yon  most  take  care  not  to  spend  two 
lioun  over  what  only  ought  to  occupy  one  ;  for,  if  you  do,  you  must  of  course 
expect  your  arrangementa  to  be  upset.  Bnt  what  if  yon  have  dune  this  1 
What  if  you  have  blundered  and  got  bewildered  1— have  loat  time  and  lost 
temper,  too,  perhaps }  Is  the  whole  pattern  of  your  work  inevitably  tangled  I 
No.  Ood  never  requires  of  you  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  though 
jour  neglect,  or  delay,  or  disordered  senses  have  brought  you  into  difficulties. 
He  does  not  desert  you,  or  even  demand  of  yon  to  make  good  your  error. 
Bat  He  requires  you  to  do  thU  moment's  duty— a  duty  which  that  discern- 
poanre  has  occasioned — the  duty,  namely,  of  confessing  your  nn,  and  of 
aaeking  afresh  the  blood  of  sprii^ding.  You  should  do  this  at  once,  in  the 
midst  of  the  market,  in  the  midst  of  the  m£Ue,  and  then  go  on  as  a  forgiven 
loiil,  aiking,  as  you  take  up  again  the  somewhat  tangled  threads,  "  What, 
onder  these  altered  circumstancea,  would  Ood  wish  me  to  do  1 "  and  then 
going  and  doing  it  as  quietly  and  composedly  as  though  no  disturbance  had 
happened. 

Thia  leads  me  to  say  that  if  faith  be  tha  teent  of  tranquillity,  ^tUnee  is  ike 
tuppori  of  it.  Scripture  often  combines  the  two.  In  the  Revelation  *  we 
TttA  of  "  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  sainte  ; "  and  in  Xaaiah  we  are  told, 
" He  that  bflUeveth  shall  not  makefasate" — i.e.,  he  that  has  faith  will  not 
be  impatient.  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  be  impatimi  tmtA  Oon.  Alas  that 
we  should  have  to  ssy  it  I — how  many  are }  Perhaps  we  must  ask  for  some- 
thing deeper  than  patience  :  we  must  ask  for  submission.  God  may  have  dif- 
ferent views  of  life  from  yours.  Tour  view  may  be,  making  a  thousand  a  year ; 
God's  view  may  perhaps  be,  that  you  should  make  only  a  hundred.  "  Tee," 
you  say,  "  this  is  just  one  of  the  hard,  narrow  ways  He  brings  me  through." 
No  I  Is  it  n^Tow  for  Ood  to  wish  to  lead  you  into  a  place  in  which  the  soul 
and  not  the  body  shall  live  ;  in  which  yon  shall  not  have  a  house  adorned 
with  every  article  of  luxury,  but  a  spirit  adorned  with  every  characteristic 
of  beauty— BO  that  you  shall  not  merely  have  passing  pleasorea  through  the 
day,  but  that  you  shall  have  pleasures  to  all  eternity  I 
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See  that  wMcIi  ia  gpirittutl  or  eternal  in  God'i  deoign,  and  then  Mk  ii  it  not 
you  ttut  have  natroir  thoaghta  of  life  ;  fuid  God's  thonghta,  are  tin;  not 
lai^  and  lofty ) 

Let  US  live,  then,  within  .the  will  vf  God — not  merely  croedng  it  here  lud 
there,  but  walking  in  it ;  for,  the  moment  wo  get  outside  the  will  of  Ooi, 
we  are  sure  to  get  out  of  our  peacA.  Do  not  be  impatient  with  God,  Ihea. 
He  will  avenge  you.  He  will  feed  you.  He  will  clothe  yon — care  for  yon. 
In  the  right  time  He  will  do  all  the  right  thinga  for  you,  and  yonihallluTe 
eveiything  that  can  bleu,  everythiDg  that  can  bring  you  near  to  Him. 

Do  not  be  impatient  vnth  your  fellow-MEN.  Quickneu  of  apirit  and  qniei- 
nes*  of  ipirit  do  not  go  well  together.  If  you  are  qnick-tonipered,  iwilt  to 
■peak  to  those  about  yon,  you  are  almost  sure  to  disturb  this  tranqiiillitj 
which  you  are  seeking.  Very  often  the  beat  thing  to  say  ia — forgive  the  vie- 
cism — to  say  nothing.  "  Turbid  waters  often  clear  simply  by  standing.''  U 
yoor  children  worry  you,  remember  what  a  worrying  child  yooaretojonr 
Father  in  heaven.  It  your  serranta  try  you,  remember  what  a  trying  serrat 
you  are  to  your  Master  in  heaven.  If  your  neighbours  or  friendi,  orfk 
people  with  whom  you  ore  engaged  in  business,  are  a  perpetual  thorn  in  joat 
side,  remember  that  you  are  perhaps  little  batter  than  one  of  the  tbom 
growing  on  the  tree  of  life.  God  haa  long  patience  with  you— well  may  jon 
exercise  long  patience  with  others. 

Do  noi  be  impatient  with  TouaaELF.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it  ?  I  nerw 
did  till  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  the  writings  of  St.  Francis.  He  says,  ''Lit 
the  very  chidinga  of  yoHrgelf  be  calm  and  gentle,  so  that  even  they  shsU  sot 
disquiet  you.  When  some  trifle  disturbs  your  mind,  you  are  vexed  beesnie 
of  it,  and  afraid.  This  fear  weakens  your  mind,  and  makes  it  sad  and  no- 
Bt«ady  ;  it  displeases  yon,  and  so  b^ets  another  fear  leet  the  first  be  wrong ; 
and  Uius  you  get  more  and  more  confused.  Yon  fear  being  afraid,  and  then 
you  are  afraid  of  fearing  ;  you  are  vexed  at  the  vexation,  and  then  yos  ui 
vexed  at  having  been  vexed."  I  have  seen  people,  in  the  same  way,  get  into 
a  psasion,  and  then  be  angry  because  they  had  lost  their  temper !  Jmt  lite 
the  circles  on  water  when  one  throws  in  a  stone,  one  spreading  beyond  tlie 
other  without  end.  "  When  we  discover  that  we  have  been  wrong,  we  ibonld 
■o  gently  bring  ourselves  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  that  we  shall  go  right  for 
tike  future,  rather  than  increase  the  wrong  by  over-agitation. ' ' 

To  faith  and  patience  add  rtcolUcUdiuss.  And  here  take  an  old  illostrstion. 
A  little  girl,  gathering  strawberries  upon  a  high  bank,  with  one  hand  cart- 
fully  holds  her  father's,  and  with  the  other  gathers  the  fruit.  But,  leeiag  * 
great  duster  of  rosy  berries,  and  being  very  impatient  to  rench  them,  ^ 
looses  the  hand  that  she  may  get  the  fruit,  and  instantly  falls  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bank.  Is  It  not  so  with  yoti,  child  of  God  I  Too  |u 
forth  in  the  morning  with  your  Father's  hand  in  yours,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  d^  you  see  such  a  rush  of  work  that  yon  think  yon  must  allow  tu>  other 
thou^t  to  interrena ;  ao  you  let  go  that  hand,  and  of  course  fall  ri^< 
down  and  lose  the  peace.  Whatever  we  are  doing,  and  wherevw  we  sn 
going,  we  must  always  keep  hold  of  the  hand  of  God.  There  is  no  otbo' 
secret  d  rest,  there  is  no  other  source  of  quietness,  tfian  Hia  petpetnd  nttr- 
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ness.  Bemember  what  He  laid  to  Mosgb  :  "  M7  preMnoe  shall  go  with  thee  " 

and  then  it  follow*,  as  the  light  the  day — "  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."  Wo 
could  not  have  Hia  presence  without  having  the  teat ;  sad  1  am  sure  we  can- 
not have  the  rest  withont  having  Kia  presence.  So  let  as  live  and  remain 
in  the  presence  ot  God.  "  Every  morning  composo  your  soul  for  a  tranquil 
day,  and  bU  through  it  often  recall  yonr  raaolution,  and  bring  youraelf  back 
to  it.  If  Bomsthing  discomposes  you,  do  not  be  upset  or  troubled,  but,  on 
discovering  it,  humble  yourself  gently  before  God,  and  try  to  bring  your 
mind  into  a  quiet  attitnde.  Bay,  '  I  have  mad«  ft  falae  step ;  now  I  must 
go  more  carefully.'  Do  this  as  often  as  yon  fall.  Above  all,  do  not  be  dis- 
eonrsged.  God  will  uphold  you  with  Hie  hand ;  and  it  He  should  let  yon 
stumble,  it  will  only  be  to  ahow  you  that  without  Him  you  would  fall  alto- 
gether, and  to  teach  you  to  hold- Hia  hand  the  tighter."  And  with  this 
advice  of  a  recluse  of  old  agrees  the  experience  of  a  man  of  bttainesa  of  the 
present  day  :  "It  needaagreat  deal  of  grace  to  live  for  Godinbuainess,  but  I 
found  Ood  could  enable  me,  by  committing  myself  to  Him  in  the  morning 
at  home,  and  even  afterwards,  when  the  rush  was  too  great,  shutting  myaelE 
up  in  my  office,  and  falling  on  my  kneaa."  So  a  young  shopwoman  lately 
laid,  "  Snoh  teachii^  waa  new  to  me ;  but,  ainoe  I  have  learnt  it,  when  a 
costomet  comes  in,  I  lift  up  my  heart,  and  ask  Jesns  to  help  me  so  to  serve 
him  SB  to  please  God  and  my  master.  And  when  worried,  and  there  is  no 
time  for  formal  prayer,  I  just  call  upon  Jesus,  and  that  is  enongh.  He  comes 
and  calms  me."  Go  on  working,  not  dreaming — watching,  not  sleeping ; 
praying  without  oeaaing,  and  in  everything  giving  thanks  ;  and  then  "  thou 
shalt  not  beafiwd  beoanae  of  svil  tidings  ;  "  "  peace  shall  be  upon  IsraeL" 

There  are  some  of  roy  readers,  it  may  be,  who  have  no  possible  rig^t  to 
posseas  a  quiet  spirit.  How  can  that  spirit  b«  quiet  which  is  in  danger  ? 
How  can  that  spirit  be  quiet  which  is  oondamnedi  Ton  must  come 
to  Christ ;  you  must  oome  to  tiie  Gross ;  yon  must  get  a  new  heart  and 
a  li^t  spirit,  before  yon  can  have  tranquillity,  "  the  onuunent  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit."  Ood  is  the  Fountain  for  each.  "All  my  springs  are 
in  thee." 


Matff— its  geautits  an&  §m&ts. 

No.  n.  Bt  Ebv.  Professor  Dranb,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 
Ik  the  former  paper  one  cause  of  the  wide  diffusion  and  universal  spread  of 
liquid  water  on  the  earth's  surface  was  explained  and  illustrated.  Its  chemi- 
cal conatitntion  renders  it  stable  and  changeless  in  the  presence  of  potent 
phymioal  forces,  and  of  fermentative  and  pntrefactive  growths.  But  this  is  not 
all :  other  causes  remain,  and  to  these  attention  is  now  invited. 

Some  matters  of  ordinaiy  and  common  experience  will  serve  to  set  forth 
one  of  these  other  causes.  Most  of  na  are  familiar  with  a  very  useful  and 
comfoitabls  appendage  to  rmlway  travailing — viz.,  the  foot-warmer,      A 
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meUl  receptacle,  filled  witli  hot  wmter,  Mrve*  to  temper  Sie  eold  of  ■  kaf 
journey  for  a  ootundenible  time.  Hot  water  takeia  long  time  to  loee  it*  heat 
and  become  cold.  The-iama  physical  fact  is  iDiutnted  in  tome  of  our 
methoda  of  warming  honwcaBdooiiaerTatories,  farw»ter,  onoehotg'paitiwitli 
its  Iieat  slowly  and  gndually.  Ferhapi  the  reader  haa  Tcntored  on  a  capof 
Bcaldiiig  tea  or  coffee  in  the  hurried  five  miniitea  of  a  railway  refreahmeti 
room,  or  haa  watched,  with  paisfnl  patience,  the  alow  boiling  up  of  a  kettli 
of  water  even  over  a  bright  hot  fire.  In  the  former  caie  he  will  bo  conidoai 
that  hot  water  takes  a  very  long  time  to  get  cool ;  in  the  latter,  th«t  eold 
water  takes  a  very  long  time  to  get  hot. 

Now  the  philosophy  of  common  things  mlet  the  universe,  and  these  iligkt 
and  homely  illustrations  shadow  forth  a  great  natntal  law,  which  has  mniilD 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  water  in  a  liquid  state,  and  which  subserves  gnat 
and  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

What  we  call  being  hot  relates  not  to  qnantitiy,  but  to  intenuty  of  heat.  A 
room  containing  a  thoQsaiid  cubic  feet  may  have  as  high  a  tempei»tare  u  t 
■mall  boT  of  one  cubic  foot.  Yet  the  room  contains  a  much  greater  quantity  d 
heat  than  the  amall  box.  And,  M  this  ia  tma  of  different  quaatitiea  (A  tba 
same  substance,  so  it  is  found  by  experiment  and  observation  that  the  tama 
quantity  of  different  anbataneee  requires  very  varying  amonnta  of  heat  in 
order  to  reach  the  same  temperature.  Suppose  yon  take,  in  three  different 
vessels,  one  pound  of  meronry,  one  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  ponid 
of  water,  and  expose  them  to  the  same  source  of  heat  during  the  same  time, 
yon  would  find  that  the  temperatures  to  which  each  would  be  raised  would  be 
very  different.  For  every  degree  of  tempei»ture  gained  by  the  water,  the  m1 
of  turpentine  would  gain  more  than  two,  and  the  mercury  would  gain  thirty. 
And  this  rennlt  is  not  due  to  the  different  bnlks  of  the  pound  of  the  thras 
snbstances :  the  oil  of  tnrpentina  is  raised  twice  as  much  in  temperature,  thoogh 
larger  in  bulk  than  the  water ;  and  the  mercury  gains  thirty  times,  thoo^ 
vastly  less  in  bulk  than  the  water.  The  reselt  is  due,  not  tobnlkmr  voltnaa, 
but  to  the  different  capacities  which  different  subitancea  have  to  i«ta)n  hast 
among  their  atoms. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  before  him  three  glaasM  of  the  same  height  but  of 
different  sizes.  Let  one  have  a  cross  area  of  one  square  inch,  another  t«o 
square  inches,  and  the  third,  thirty  aqnare  inches.  When  these  tliree  glasses  an 
filled,  the  water  will  stand  at  the  same  height  in  each ;  but  in  order  to  fill  them, 
the  second  must  receive  twice  as  mnch  water  aa  the  first,  whilst  tlie  thiid  le- 
quires  thirty  times  as  much.  In  like  manner,  to  raise  the  same  quantitisiof 
mercury,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  water  to  the  same  level  of  temperature,  vatff 
requires  twice  aa  much  heat  aa  oil  of  turpentine,  and  thirty  timet  as  much  at 
mercury. 

Now  turn  away  from  these  somewhat  dry  detuls,  and  revert  in  memciy  Ic 
the  bright  and  joyous  days  of  summer,  and  the  sea-girt  coast  of  onr  iiland 
home.  The  sea-side  has  its  charms  in  todal  gatherings  and  fortire  mirti- 
And  whilst  young  men  and  maidens,  fathers  and  diildren,  lose  the  sense  rf 
their  earthly  toil  in  the  restless  murmur  of  the  rippling  sea,  they  mi^  aba 
leam  a  lesson  from  the  water  whose  beauties  lure  them  to  its  ahmt.    How 
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,  ii  it  that  the  oomui  water  cooli  Mid  t«mpen  the  beat  of  mmmer,  that  the 
fnah  eToning  breeie,  in  coming  from  the  sea,  ia  ho  delightful  and  bo  bnciiig  ? 
Simply  bec&nae  water  takes  a  rerjr  long  time  to  grow  wanu ;  and  whilst  the 
lud  ia  loonihed  and  dry,  the  tea  constantly  and  qoietlj  atowi  away  amongat 
iti  atoms  Qie  heat  of  the  blazing  (un,  giring  comparatiTelT  little  proof,  in  rise 
of  temperatnre,  of  its  existence  there.  How  is  it  that  the  winter's  cold  is 
moderated  by  the  equaliiing  power  of  ooean,  and  that  the  tender  and  the  deli- 
cate can  gain  new  life  from  the  warm  soft  breeEes  of  the  Bonth )  Simply  be- 
noM  the  heat  which  the  water  gradually  and  slowly  aecmnnlates  in  summer, 
it  gradually  and  slowly  parts  from  again  in  winter,  giving  to  the  winda  that 
lick  its  snrfa(»  a  warmth  and  moisture  that  temper  the  extreme  winter's 
Mid. 

This  great  capacity  for  heat  whioh  water  possesses  ia  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  its  wide  diSusion.  It  maintains,  within  well  de&ned  limits,  a  certain  oon- 
Btuicy  of  temperainre,  reoeiving  beat  in  summer  and  yielding  it  up  again  in 
wifiter,  and  never  departing  very  far  from  its  mean  position.  The  mean 
anaual  temperature  of  the  earth  must  be  immeasurably  increased  before  the 
oceans  woold  disappear  in  steam,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  muat  be  im- 
measurably diminished  before  the  oceans  could  be  congealed  as  ice.  Water 
TBinains  the  great  unchangeable  liquid  of  the  earth. 

As  I  write,  heavy  looking  masses  of  fleecy  clouds  are  rolling  up  from  the 
•ea,  and  lead  natui^y  onwards  to  another  point  of  my  paper.  Wherein  do 
those  masses  of  cloud,  radiant  with  various  tints  of  aunlight,  differ  from  the 
wave-toesed  sea  beneath  them  1  To  what  physical  causes  ia  thia  wondroua 
transformation  duel  The  answer  to  this  question  willindicate  another  cause 
of  the  prevalence  of  liqoid  water. 

The  reader  perhaps  has  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  felicity  of  getting 
vat  through  at  some  wayside  spot  where  change  of  clothes  was  impraoticable. 
If  so,  he  will  know  that  aa  he  gets  gradually  dry,  he  gets  gradually  cold  and 
chilly.  Thewater  which  hung  to  his  clQthesis  transformed  into  vapour  whioh 
spreads  through  the  air,  and  in  the  process  he  himself  loses  heat.  If  he  has  lost 
the  heat  it  must  remain  somewhere.  Whereisitl  The  temperature  of  the  room 
he  shelters  in  remains  practicaUy  the  same,  but  he  is  sensible  of  chill  and 
cold.  Where  is  the  heat  which  be  has  lost  1  Bottled  up,  so  to  apeak,  in  the 
vaponr  which  reeka  from  his  olothea.  A  very  large  amount  of  heat  is  ren- 
dered latent — hidden  and  secluded  in  some  myaterious  way  amidst  the  atoms — 
whenever  water  is  transformed  with  steam  or  vapour. 

Place  now  side  by  side  with  this  fact  another,  which  a  very  ordinary  illus- 
tration will  explain.  We  are  most  of  us  familiar  with  a  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere variously  called  "close,"  "oppressive,"  "heavy."  In  auch  a 
condition  of  air,  general  lassitude  pervades  the  frame,  and  indisposition  to 
any  kind  of  exertion.  The  cause  ia  that  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  will  hold  no  more.  And  thns  evaporation  is 
checked ;  one  seems  to  be  moving  about  in  a  bath  of  steam  or  beneath  a  load 
of  blankets,  and  the  vital  energies  become  depressed.  The  atmoaphere  will 
not  absorb  above  a  oeilain  amount  of  water  at  a  given  temperature,  and, 
when  tbia  limit  ia  reached,  general  oppression  and  uncomfortableness  reanlt. 
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LatthoBO  two  foctabaliMkedftttogether.  Water UoonitantlfertpontiBg  . 
and  difftuiDg  into  the  ur  in  Tftpour  ;  uid  In  doing  to  it  cunei  with  it  * 
laigeamonnt  of  heat  hidden  wittiin  its  psrtiolea.  Were  the  atmoephoe  (*■ 
pable  of  absorbing  water  vaponr  indefinitely,  this  proceoa  might  go  on  nntil 
all  the  water  of  the  earth  had  gradoaUf  evaporated,  and  earned  awa;  to 
celestial  regions  all  the  earth's  enrface  heat.  But  aa  it  ia,  the  ur  ia  iuo- 
pable  of  absorbing  more  than  a  definite  amonat  of  vapour  ;  and  the  colder 
the  air,  the  leas  it  can  absorb.  Thai,  aa  the  Taponr-laden  tix  reachea  the 
cold^  apacea,  donda  form  and  rain  daaoenda,  and  atreama  and  riven  can; 
back  to  the  ooean  the  water  which  aaceaded  thenoe  invisible  in  vaponr. 

There  are  then  two  distinct  cheeka  to  the  Indefinite  evaporation  of  water. 
It  cannot  diffuse  into  the  atmosphere  as  steam,  because  the  mean  tempen- 
tuM  of  the  air  ia  aaoh  that  the  limit  of  saturation  is  apeedil;  readwd,  lad 
clonds,  ndsta,  and  rain  restore  the  water  which  originally  rose  in  vapour. 
And,  what  is  perhapa  still  more  important,  before  water  oan  become  vqnnr 
at  »il,  it  moat  absorb  and  render  latent  an  immense  amount  of  heat ;  and 
when  the  vaponr  is  re-condensed  as  dew,  mist,  or  rain,  this  vaat  amoimt  of 
heat  is  once  more  rendered  sensible  and  manifeatty  reproduced.  Qf  M 
wpowrs,  that  of  loater  Ufitrti»e  gnatut  in  the  potataion  of  tW»  property.  And 
thus  it  remains  as  water  in  conditiona  and  circnniatanoea  when,  if  its  latent 
heat  were  leas,  it  would  become  steam  or  vapour. 

Having  thua  shown  how  it  b  that  vater  does  not  dissipate  in  vigour,  it 
remtuns  to  show  how  it  is  that  it  does  not  become  congealed  and  aolidifiad  m 
ioe.  Here  again  the  proper^  of  latent  or  hidden  heat  is  the  potent  s^ener. 
Haa  the  reader  ever  notioed  that  at  the  sadden  aoceaaion  of  ertreme  ttH 
a  copious  fall  of  snow  is  the  immediate  result,  and  the  fall  of  snow  seemi  in 
some  myiteriouB  waj  to  lessen  the  extreme  violence  of  the  oold  1  In  popnUi 
talk  "  the  snow  has  bronght  the  cold  down."  This  fact  admita  of  a  itrj 
aimple  explanation.  At  the  first  aooesa  of  cold,  tlie  air  waa  laden  with  wattf 
vapour,  which  the  cold  precipitatea  aa  snow.  The  water  vapour  ooutained, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  latent  amongat  ita  particlA 
which  becomes  sennble  again  when  the  vaponr  ohangea  ila  form.  Bat  thii 
ia  not  all.  For  if  the  vapour  fell  aa  viattr,  this  amount  of  heat  would  ba 
given  back  again.  The  transition  from  water  to  snow  gives  out  anolhei  sad 
a  further  amount  of  heat  previonsly  latent — not  indeed  so  lar^  aa  the  transi- 
tion from  vaponr  to  water,  Imt  still  coosideisble  and  conspicnoua.  And  Urn 
we  reach  the  atrange  paradox  that  a  fall  of  snow  may  render  the  ur  wanner. 
Perhaps  the  convene  of  this  illustration  will  render  this  clearer.  Donbt- 
lesa  the  reader  is  familiar  with  what  is  called  a  "oold  thaw."  Day  aftw 
day  the  temperature  remaina  very  little  above  the  tneang  point,  and  tba 
accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  melt  most  gradnally  indeed.  The  fact  is  that 
every  partiole  of  ioe  and  anow  that  melta  rendera  latent  a  gt«at  amooDt  of 
heat,  and  this  heat,  not  being  attainable  from  the  air,  mnat  come  fnnt  tnr- 
rounding  substances,  including  human  bodies.  And  so  a  "oold  thaw  "is  it> 
long  continued  damp  and  slush  is  a  most  uncomfortable  experisnoa. 

In  this  property  of  heat  rendered  latent  on  the  paasage  from  ioe  to  water, 
and  given  forth  again  on  re- congealing,  water  ezoela  all  other  snhalaiKef 
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in  nature.  When  any  part  of  the  sea  becomes  exposed  to  excessive 
cold,  it  frvoacB,  giving  out  in  the  proceta  its  store  of  hidden  heat.  And  thus  a 
netoral  check  arises  to  the  indefinite  prodnotioa  of  ice,  and  the  mean  annual 
tempexatore  of  the  earth  most  beoome  iauneaanrably  diminished  before  its 
vast  store  of  liquid  water  could  solidify  as  ice. 

I  bare  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  three  distinct  particulars  water 
excels  all  other  knamt  snbstancea.  It  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat ;  that 
is,  it  requires  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  heat  to  raise  water  to  a  given  tem- 
peraiore  than  it  doea  to  raise  any  other  substance  to  the  same  temperature. 
Ika  so-called  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  is  greater  than  that  of  any.other  sub- 
atance  ;  that  is,  it  absorbs  and  hides  amongst  its  particles  a  greater  amonnt  of 
heat  than  any  other  substance  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporona 
form.  And  the  same  is  true  oonceming  its  latent  heat  erf  fusion  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  Each  one  of  these  properties  is  a 
potent  factor  in  its  continuance  as  a  liquid  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Thus  water,  whose  mobility  as  a  liquid  tempers  with  the  heat  of  tropical 
ocaxa  water  the  oold  of  remote  polar  districta,  and  also  favours  the  commu- 
nication betweea  peoples  and  nations,  and  answers  many  ends  in  human 
civilization  and  progress ;  whoae  neutral  ohemioal  composition  mabea  it  the 
natnral  beverage  of  all  animal  life,  and  renders  it  invaluable  for  all  the  uses 
of  mankind  ;  whose  almost  universal  presence  adds  so  much  to  the  loveliness 
and  beauty  of  earthly  scenery— this  water  is  kept  as  a  liquid  by  a  combina- 
tion of  unique  and  striking  eauses.  Other  subatances  are  subject  to  the  same 
physical  laws,  and  obey  the  same  physical  forces ;  but  in  the  case  of  water 
these  oonditfons,  laws,  and  forces  are  so  combined  and  collocated  as  to  bring 
about  a  result  harmonious  and  perfect  for  the  well-being  of  mankind  and  the 
order  and  beauty  o(  the  world. 


Canbamtw  for  t^e  ®|fristiR«  pitrislrg. 

Bv  Rbv.  J.  Badvord  Tbousok,  M.A. 

Is  a  recent  number  I  addressed  myself  to  the  young  men  of  our  educated 
fftmiliee,  and  urged  the  claims  of  a  paatoral  or  missionary  life  upon  those 
among  them  whom  the  Creator  has  endowed  with  the  necessary  qualifications, 
and  whose  hearts  Christ  has  filled  with  the  love  of  Himself  and  of  the  souls 
for  which  He  died.  Hoping  and  presuming  that  among  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  are  some  Christian  yonths  who  acknowledge  the  force  of  such  an 
appeal,  and  who  dearre  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  ministry,  I  wish  now 
to  add  a  few  words  of  practical  information  and  counsel.  These  words  may 
not  be  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  ministers*  sons  ;  but  outside  the  homes  of 
our  pastors,  knowledge  of  our  theological  colleges,  or  interest  In  their 
meibods  and  their  work,  is  not  very  generaL 
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PerhaipB  there  ia  nothing  oonneoted  with  out  churches  of  which  om  peojilB 
know  BO  little  m  of  our  eoHegiAte  institbtiona.  Thii  is  not  ao  mndi  the  caM 
in  the  north  m  in  the  lonth  of  EngUnd.  The  Lancuhira  and  Yorblun 
coDgregatdonB  are  kccuatomed — auinj  of  them  annuAlly  And  w  a  matter  of 
course — to  collect  for  their  local  collegeo.  There  ia  no  mch  general  cmtom 
in  London  and  in  tha  southern  conntiea,  where  it  ia  logked  upon  aa  a  itietdi 
oEliberalit;  if,  at  long  intercAla,  on  oocasionAl  coUeetion  is  m«defortbe 
institution  in  which  the  paator  received  his  training. 

Yet  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  onr  chnrohe*  depend  so  largdy  Bpon 
a  miniatry  at  once  pioua  and  well-eduoated,  that  it  may  be  fairly  maintained 
that,  apart  from  the  neeeaaary  congr^ational  o^anitationa  and  agenctH, 
our  college*  have  the  very  first  claim  upon  our  people's  liberality.  They 
are,  in  a  aenae,  tl\e  fountain-head  of  all  the  atreams  of  church  life  and 
usefulneaa.  Having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  calling  forth  from  our 
churchea  young  men  of  inferior  educational  advantages,  and  in  providing  fw 
their  training  as  home  miasiouAriee  and  evangelists,  I  am  the  leaa  likdy  to 
be  miaundentood  in  urging  the  necesaity  of  aecuring  a  lafficient  supidy  of 
highly  cnltivated  and  aaoompliahed  miniaters.  To  meet  the  just  deiwanila 
of  the  churches  and  of  the  a^,  this  ia  indispensably  reqnisite.  And  M 
A  means  to  this  end  we  nmat  obtain  eandidatea  of  high  qualifications,  and  ne 
muat  provide  for  them  a  ewriculam  adequately  liberal. 

Aa  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  have  tiiemselvei  enjoyed 
few  educationaJ  advantagea  should  interest  themselves  in  tha  colleges,  thaae 
institutions  must  rely  for  their  support  mainly  upon  the  generosity  of  tho«e 
whoareable  to  appreciate  their  importance.  Since  some  persona  are  willii^ 
enough  to  contribute  towards  missions,  both  at  home  and  abroad)  who  tte 
prejudiced  Against  the  association  of  learning  and  mental  training  with 
spiritual  work,  it  ia  All  the  more  important  that  the  upper  class  amongst  ui, 
socially  regarded,  should  have  their  ayrapathies  engaged  on  behalf  ot  on 
colleges.  Some  of  these  inatitutiona  atand  urgently  in  need  of  exhilntioiu, 
acholArshipS,  prizea,  and  fellowahips,  which  would  encourage  our  educated 
youth  to  pursue  such  studies  as  would  promote  their  effidenoy  as  religiaui 
teachers.  I  question  whether  legacies  and  benefactions  oould  be  employed 
in  any  direction  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  high  and  permsnent 
advantage  to  society. 

But  although  it  ia  probably  to  persons  of  education  and  wealth  that  the 
colleges  must  look  for  the  greater  part  of  their  resources,  still  it  aeenii  veiy 
important  that  their  claims  should  be  presented  before  our  churehes  at  large. 
Regular  and  public  prayers  should  certainly  be  offered  for  the  stodeotS) 
professors,  and  tutors  of  our  theological  institutions,  and  annual  college 
collections  would  naturally  suggeat  annual  sermons  upon  the  CbriitiaD 
ministry.  By  this  means,  just  views  of  the  ministerial  office  and  woA 
would  be  promoted,  the  attention  of  youths  in  the  congregation  would  be 
called  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  spiritual  service,  and  the  rslstioni 
between  churches  and  colleges  would  be  strengthened  and  hallowed. 

A  youth,  whose  education  has  been  good,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
''the  work  of  the  ministry "  among  CongregAtionaliats,  naturally  tumi to 
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the  oollegM,  and  aika  hoir  he  may  beat  ftvail  hinuali  of  theii  help.  Now,  it 
■a  expected  among  tu  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Univeruty  cunie^tlum 
whioh  is  the  only  caatomary  preparation  for  the  miniBtrjr  in  our  national 
church,  three  years  shoald  be  spent  in  theological  study.  The  first  question, 
then,  to  be  decided  is  thie  :  Where  shall  the  litemiy,  or,  ai  it  is  commonly 
termed,  "  the  Arts  coune  "  bo  taken  ? 

Where  the  parenta'  means  ace  ample,  or  where  there  is  marked  ability, 
and  the  student  can  obtain  a  Bcholanhip  at  Oxford  or  Oambridge,  it  will 
perhapa  be  the  wisest  plan  to  proceed  to  one  of  the  older  UniverBitiea.  Three 
or  four  years  may  thus  be  passed  in  a  very  profitable  manner,  and  amidat 
Teiy  ogireeable  circumstences  and  associations,  la  studying  for  his  degree, 
the  student  will  have  the  opportunity  of  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
mental  peculiarities  and  tastei.  Or,  at  a  less  expense,  be  may  take  the 
course  preparatory  for  the  B.A.,  at  the  UuiTersity  of  London,  attending 
lectures  at  Uuversity  College,  Loudon,  at  Owen's  College,  Uancbester,  or 
at  New  College,  as  a  lay-stndent.  Macb  is  to  be  said,  iu  my  judgnient,  in 
favour  of  theological  studente  fiietreceiviag  an  ordinary  University  training 
in  oonjusction  with  young  men  studying  for  other  careers  in  life.  I  do  not 
feel  aure  that  they  acquire  on  the  average  more  knowledge  ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  acquire  general  habits,  social  qualities,  and  intellectual 
aesociations,  that  are  very  useful  to  them  in  after  life  ;  and  though  this 
expectation  is  not  shared  by  some  who  are  more  competent  to  judge  than 
Dajaelf,  I  certainly  look  forward  to  the  speedy  prevalence  of  a  system  which 
shall  arrange  for  the  impartation  of  a  literary  training  elsewhere  than  at  our 
theological  colleges,  and  which  shall  rigidly  close  the  doora  of  some  of  those 
colleges  against  all  applicants  who  have  not  obtained  a  Uaivenity  degree. 

At  present  the  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  arrange  for  the  complete 
conrse  of  atody  to  be  token  in  one  of  our  denominational  colleges,  which, 
though  nominally  theological,  all  afford  advantages  for  literary  studies.  In 
the  larger  colleges  there  is  a  rigid  separation  between  the  faculties  of  Arts 
and  of  Theology.  At  Lancsshire  College  the  junior  students  attend  the 
clafloes  of  Owen's  College.  If  a  student  comes  from  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  or  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  having  already  graduated,  he 
will  enter  upon  the  Theological  course  immediately  upon  his  admission. 
Otherwise,  ho  will  eommenco  at  once  his  course  of  study  in  Arts.  The 
arraogemente  in  such  a  ease  are  of  a  very  liberal  character.  The  conrse  in 
Arts  extends,  according  to  drcumstances,  over  either  two  or  three  years. 
Freaoming — and  in  the  present  state  of  education  the  presumption  is  a  fair 
one — that  the  candidate  has  matriculated  at  the  London  University,  upon 
leaving  school  and  before  entering  college,  he  will  work,  during  the  firat  two 
Tflara  of  college  life,  upon  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  B.A.  examination. 
Bat  if  a  student  be  unable  to  pass  before  his  admission,  it  is  usual  to  allow 
him  a  year  to  prepare  for  the  matriculation,  and  in  this  case  the  Arts  course 
ia  lengthened  to  three  years. 

The  Arts  course  being  completed,  the  Bachelor  devotes  himself  for  the 
ramoinder  of  the  course — usually  extending  over  three  years— to  the  studies 
which  Kre  strictly  profesairaial  and  preparatory  for  the  ministry.    If  his 
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prolicieiK^  in  cUuicfl,  m&tliematics,  or  philoiophj  joitifj  luoli  a  stap,  he 
may,  m  Bome  cues,  be  tJloired  to  imdoi^,  lat^  in  his  conrae,  the  exioiiii*- 
tion  for  the  M.A.  degree.  Bat  the  authorities  in  all  the  ooll^iei  an  igreed 
that  the  student's  main  energioa,  during  the  theological  years,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  regular  "  Dinnify  "  studies. 

The  candidate  fur  the  ministry  will,  under  the  guidanoe  of  his  parent  and 
pastor,  make  his  own  choioe  of  the  plaoe  of  edncation.  In  many  eases  there 
will  be  some  decisive  reason  for  aeleating  one  oollage  in  preferenDe  to 
another.  In  every  case  a  recommendation  from  the  candidate's  pastor  and 
church  is  required,  and  a  preliminary  examination  most  be  paaiad  ;  questkins 
regarding  religious  and  ecclesiastical  prinoiples  most  be  answered,  and 
evidences  of  ability  and  general  fitness  for  the  work  moat  be  furnished. 
The  first  part  of  the  ettrricuJum  is,  I  believe,  in  every  ease,  resided  at 
strictly  probationary. 

Sxcluding  the  Welsh  and  Soottish  colleges,  and  also  the  iw*  Institotioii* 
at  Nottingham  and  Bristol — which  latter  are  eapooiolly  dengned  ttx  the 
training  of  home  miasionBries  and  evangelists— there  are  in  England  m(^ 
colleges  for  the  training  of  Congregational  ministetB.  In  this  number  I 
include  Choshunt,  because,  though  it  is  altogether  undenominational,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  are  received  &om  Oongregational  ehnrdies, 
and  the  majority  become  Independent  miniatera.  These  eight  eoUegea  vary 
in  sise  ;  the  smallest  containing  13,  the  largest  62  students.  The  staff  of 
tuton  or  professors  in  the  several  colleges  also  varies  ;  two  being  the 
smallest,  and  eight  the  largest  number.  The  annnal  cost  of  carrying  on 
these  institutions  ranges  from  £1,100  in  the  least  expensive,  to  aboDt  £4,000 
in  New  and  in  lisncaahire  Colleges.  The  total  number  of  professors  is  29 ; 
the  students  number  about  214.* 

In  order  of  sice  and  expenditure,  the  oolites  may  be  grouped  thus  :  The 
largest  are  Kew  Collage,  London,  and  Lancashire  Independent  Collef^  ; 
Cheshunt  and  Spring-Hill,  Birmingham,  form  a  seoond  group  ;  Hackney 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  ;  and  Western,  Airedale,  and  Botherbam 
may  be  termed  the  smaller  colleges — but  these  are  now  extending  their 
borden  and  their  influence.  The  history  of  all  these  institutiona  must  be 
deeply  interesting,  not  cmly  to  every  intelligent  Congregationalist,  but  to  all 
who  love  to  trace  the  working  of  that  spirit  of  self-help  which  has  been  the 
glory  of  Englishmen,  and,  in  as  especial  nuumer,  of  Kngliah  Ind^Noidents. 
The  story  of  the  efforts  made  by  Noneouformiats,  after  the  TolenttiaM,  to 
secure  an  educated  ministry,  wh<ni  the  supply  from  the  national  UniranitieB 
was  virtually  cut  off  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ia  a  story  ol 
atrennous  resolution,  of  disinterested  and  sometimes  even  heroic  emtonaoe 
andtoil.  Whoever  will  traoe  the  annals  of  the  old  "Dissenting  AoadvnieB' 
which  have  issued  ia  the  existence,  for  example,  of  New,  of  Wertem,  and  of 
Botherham  Collies,  will  gain  a  most  instructive  insight  into  the  raligiaaB 
history  of  the  last  centniy.  The  rise  of  Cheshunt  and  Hackney  OoUeges  is 
traceable  to  the  revived  religious  life  which  was  dna,  under  Giod,  to  the 

■  These  figuni  are  oompiled  from  the  last  pofaliAed  reports. 
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gmt  Hethodut  moTsment,  and  to  tlut  aopect  of  it  which  ii  repraiented  by 
the  labonn  of  Lady  Himtingdon,  White&eld,  irad  tho  other  Calvinistic 
ETMigeliatla.  And  Lanosshire,  Airedale,  and  Spring-Hill  CoU^ea  are 
ligoal  evidencM  of  the  educational  and  eTangeliatic  vigour  of  the  Htrictty 
modem  Congr^tationaliun. 

A>  buildinga,  onr  CoU^[efi  are  creditable  to  the  dignified  taate  of  their 
promoten  and  managers,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  puipoie  for  which 
they  are  designed.  New  College  remains,  what  it  was  justly  pronounced 
when  it  was  erected  twenty -six  years  ago,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  buildings 
in  London.  Cheahnnt'a  new  buildings  have  deservedly  .commanded  general 
admiration.  The  two  Yorkshire  collages  have  only  just  been  rebuilt,  and 
are  as  handsome  and  ornamental  aa  they  are  commodious. 

The  resident  syatom,  which  prevails  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  been 
adopted  at  most  of  the  ooUegea.  There  are  two  exceptions.:  New  and  Aire- 
dale Colleges  are  constituted  upon  the  non-iesident  system;  and  whilst 
lecture-h^,  library,  council-room,  oommon-room,  and  all  necessary  col- 
I^iate  accommodations,  are  included  in  the  ooUege-premisea,  the  students 
reside  in  licensed  lodgings  or  boarding- houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  aim  of  a  theological  college  is  not  simply 
to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  afford  a  practical  tnuning  for  the  ministry. 
Accordingly,  arrangements  are  made  for  the  students  at  the  several  colleges 
to  address  gatherings  in  misaion-roomi,  congregations  in  neighbooring 
Tillage  chapels,  and  for  the  seniors  to  preach  before  our  regular  congrega- 
tiona.  In  this  way,  natural  talents  for  preaching  are  fostered  and  encouraged, 
and  the  probationer  is  gradually  familiarised  with  the  practice  of  public 
speaking.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  acquisition,  in  some  measure,  of 
pastoral  habits. ' 

Something  should  be  said  of  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  college  life. 
Professional  men  may  feel  that  it  is  too  great  a  demand  upon  their  resources 
to  maintain  sons  at  college  for  five  or  six  years,  and  until  they  are  three  or 
four- and- twenty.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  generally  known  by  our  laymen 
that  the  tdvwUion  given  in  our  theological  colleges  is,  in  every  case,  entirely 
free  and  without  charge.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  ia  any  other  profession 
for  which  an  education,  extending  over  five  or  six  years,  may  be  enjoyed 
without  any  expense.  And  not  only  is  the  education  gratuitous,  Uiere  are, 
in  some  ooUeges,  handsome  scholarships  to  be  gwned  by  competition .  In 
Bome  of  these  institutions,  the  advantages  of  this  kind  are  so  considerable 
that  a  student  of  ability  may  expect  to  earn  a  fair  share  of  his  maintenance. 

To  meet  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  have  no  resources 
from  which  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging,  the  resident  colleges  provide 
rooms  and  "  commons"  at  a  small  or  sometimes  nominal  charge,  whilst  the 
non-resident  colleges  make  grants  to  enable  the  students  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses.  The  report  shows  that  New  College  grants  £1,200  a 
year  to  defray  the  cost  of  students'  board  and  lodging. 

Some  young  men  well  brought  up,  and  accustomed  to  the  comforts  and 
refinements  of  life,  are  deterred  from  entering  the  ministry  by  the  appre- 
hension of  poverty.     "  When  secular  callings  afford  BO  many  opportnnitiea  of 
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usefulneu,  why,"  thaj  aA,  "ilionld  we  oonfront  the  tikeliliood  nS  uno* 
circnnutanoea,  and  the  cettatnty  of  guniiig  nothing  mora,  aJt  the  belt,  thin 
a  vary  modest  maintenanoe  1 "  Nov,  it  ia  evident  that  then  an  maoj 
pastors  in  vary  straitened  aroamstancei,  whilst  even  those  who  maf  be 
called  Buccewful  miniataia  might  have  earned  far  better  incomes  in  other 
walksofiife;  and  there  are  no  "prizes,"  as  in  the  EctablishedChnrch.  No 
one,  in  any  poaitioa  above  the  humblest,  can  expect  to  ' '  better  hinuetf  "  b; 
entering  the  ministry. 

It  doea  not  seem  desirable  that  temporal  indacementi  ahonld  be  held  (orth 
topersnade  men  to  become  ministers  from  nitworthy  motivea.  Yetitii 
important  that  thoae  engaged  in  the  apiritnal  aervice  of  their  feUov-noi 
should  be  raised  above  "carking  care"  and  a  sordid  life.  Andthedbiti 
now  making  to  improve  the  incomes  of  our  poorer  pastoia  are  deaerving  of 
warmest  eympathy,  if  at  the  same  time  means  are  taken  to  secure,  as  br  u 
maybe,  the  edaoational  and  social  fitneas  of  those  to  be  so  uded. 

Two  or  three  temporal  recommendations  of  the  ministry  might  be  meo- 
tioned  to  set  over  against  manifest  diaadvantagaa.  The  coat  erf  prepaiation 
for  the  Congregational  ministry  is  smaller  than  that  for  moat  other  po- 
fesaiona.  The  income  received  by  a  young  minister  of  ability  is,  apon  bii 
first  settlement  and  for  the  earlier  years  of  prof essional  life,  decidedly  ia 
escesB  of  the  stipend  of  a  oarate,  or  the  probable  receipts  of  a  yonng 
physician  or  barrister,  the  professions  most  on  his  own  social  and  profesaioul 
level.  There  are  certain  advantages  within  the  reach  of  our  paaton,  ai,  for 
example^  in  making  a  provisioii  for  old  age.  The  social  poaition  taken,  sod 
the  social  influence  wielded,  in  towns  of  importance,  are  considerable,  l" 
an  age  of  education,  inquiry,  and  progress,  teachers  of  religion  who  an 
highly  educated,  and  have  the  opportunity  and  ability  to  affect  the  thinkiag 
and  tiie  actions  of  their  fellow-men,  are  sure  of  meeting  with  general  reaped 
and  sympathy,  and  are  an  acknowledged  power  in  the  community-  It  is  no 
slight  attraction  in  the  of&ce  in  question,  that  the  man  who  fulfils  it  worthil; 
becomes  the  chosen  friend  and  counsellor  of  many  a  noble  Chriatian  bsHt, 
and  a  welcome  guest  in  many  a  pure  and  peaoefnl  home.  Yet,  after  all,  tA(; 
will  do  well  to  withhold  their  hand  from  the  ark  of  God  whose  deepest  fe«liag 
is  not  that  ezpreued  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  Woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Ooapel !  " 


^jome  iitrle  Jts^fcts  of  t^t  ft^ozilf. 

I.  THE  CHCECH  AN  ARMY. 
Bv  Rav,  J,  HiLis  HiTCHaNs. 
Thi  Scriptures  abound  in  martial  imagery,  as  though  ^m  anch  lepnatt- 
tation  of  the  Church  the  followers  of  Christ  were  better  able  to  disoen 
their  dignitiea  and  dutiea.  Paul  says  the  true  believer  ia  "  dioeu  to  has 
aoMiar."  He  is  therefore  advised  to  "  endure  hardneaa  aa  a  good  soMik." 
He  is  reminded  that  "  we  wrestle  not  against  fleah  and  Wood,  but  ^aiast 
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priiuipilittN,  agninst  powan,  •gainit  the  mien  of  the  duksaic  of  thu 
worid,  Bgainat  apiritiul  wiokedneu  in  high  plAOM,"  He  is  exhorted,  there- 
fore, to  "  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ha  may  be  able  to  stand." 
He  if  entreated  to  "  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  ; "  to  remember  that  God 
has  "  lifted  ap  a  standard  for  the  people,"  that  Jesus  is  the  ' '  Captain  of  oar 
nlTaticm,"  that  "  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual 
snd  mightj,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  ; "  and  he  ia 
pointed  to  a  time  when,  having  done  his  duty,  he  will  be  able  to  say,  "  I 
hiTe  fought  a  good  fight,"  and  when  he  will  be  brought  off  "more  than 
conqueror''  through  Him  who  hath  loved  ns. 

An  anny  consists  of  men  who  are  authoritatively  enrolled  and  disoiplined. 
It  is  not  eyer;  man  that  has  a  tnate  for  the  tactics  of  war,  or  who  feels 
profound  intarert  in  all  military  manceuvrea,  or  who  may  be  intimately 
ftmiliar  with  hrsro  warriors, — who  is  a  soldier.  Our  army  ia  constituted  of 
men  who  Tolontarily  enlist,  who  are,  after  careful  examination,  dnfy  aooeptad 
and  enrolled,  and  who  from  that'time  are  sabjeot  to- constant  supervision 
and  oontroL  They  are  men  who  are  equipped  in  readiness  for  war,  who 
ue  aooustomed  by  training  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  who  carry  and  employ 
only  those  weapons  which  have  been  approved  by  the  powers  they  serve. 
So  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  only  of  those  persons  who  have  made  a 
deUbBTsta  choice  of  the  service  of  God — persons  who,  constrained  by  Divine 
love,  have  yielded  themselves  wholly  to  Jesus — penons  who  have  sworn 
sll^ianoe  to  the  King  of  kings — persons  who  by  graoe  have  learnt,  and  are 
learning  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God—persons  who  have  within  them 
the  wibieos  of  their  reception  into  the  consecrated  compsny  of  the  Savionr'a 
foUowars.  These  are  armed  of  God.  ''  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal  but  spiritual."  TheChurch  has  to  overcome  her  enemies,  not  by  the 
Krapp  gnns  of  physioal  power,  not  by  the  mitrailleuse  of  angry  assault,  not 
by  the  Minnie  rifle  of  bitter  sarcasm,  not  by  the  sharp  sword  of  conclusive 
logic,  not  by  the  bayonet  of  piercing  soom,  but  by  weapons  of  a  tar 
nobler,  more  effective,  and  more  durable  nature.  Each  soldier  in  Christ's 
army  is  commanded  to  take  his  place  on  the  battle-field  arrayed  in  a  panoply 
Divine.  He  must  go  forth  having  "his  loins  girt  about  with  trath" — that 
is,  wearing  the  girdle  of  sincerity,  and  wholly  opposed  in  spirit  to  deception, 
hypocrisy,  and  treachery.  He  must  put  on  the  "  breastplate  of  righteons- 
neas" — the  righteousness  of  Christ,  true  holiness.  His  feat  must  be  "shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  "  he  must  be  a  stranger  to 
indolence  and  indisposition  to  serve  the  Lord  ;  he  most  live  a  life  of  constant 
snd  joyful  readinecs  to  do  good.  He  must  carry  with  him  ''  the  shield  of 
faith,"  to  "  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  He  most  "  take  the 
helmet  of  salvation,"  upon  which  the  word  "Hope"  is  graven  se  his  motto. 
In  his  hand  must  be  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God," 
which  "  pierces  to  |he  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  which  is 
adiseemerof  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  This  is  the  primary 
instrument  in  all  aggressive  and  defensive  movements.  Having  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  with  us,  we  are  possessed  of  a  weapon  before  whioh  no  enemy 
can  long  stand.    With  thaw  equipments  we  are  fitted  for  the  moat  fiery  and 
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deadly  onalanght  of  tlia  adrsaaay.  Many  m  man  haa  taoed  the  Im  with  th> 
reed  of  hia  own  reaaon  and  the  bolraah  of  hia  own  aelf-iighteotuaaaa,  bnt 
hahaa  nt  once  fallen  ■  prey  to  hia  adveiaaij.  Let  it  nut  be  eo  withna.  W« 
have  an  enemjr  whoae  expadenoe  bean  the  date  of  centoriM,  and  whoM 
nnmbera  aie  oonntlsH  legions— en  eoamj  before  whom  the  aerried  hoita  ot 
Marathon,  or  Waterloo,  or  Alma,  or  Sedan  are  dwarfed  into  UttloHBi ;  aad 
we,  at  our  beat,  ore  helpleaa  if  nnanned  and  alone. 

An  ^nnf  ia  placed  nnder  the  direction  of  officer*.  There  are  commandan 
of  battaliona,  regiments,  and  sactiona  of  the  army,  all  under  the  aaptrrisoii 
of  the  commander-in-ohief.  So  in  the  Choroh  there  are  varied  offic«ea.  Td 
eaah  aervaat  the  Divine  Master  appointa  a  definite  aphere.  Wlulctead 
cultivates  an  interest  in  the  aucoeas  of  the  entire  army,  yet  each  confiaeB  hit 
individoal  action  to  a  limited  and  speeified  position.  By  natural  tartes  and 
ansoeptibilities,  by  the  oonnsal  of  frienda,  by  the  voice  of  the  aaotiona  of  tbe 
Church,  uid  by  the  indications  of  Providence,  the  followers  of  Jenia  onully 
decide  irhere  and  what  are  their  appropriate  positions  in  the  great  army  of 
workers.  One  feela  it  to  be  hia  duty  to  be  the  captain  of  a  oompany,  and  to 
the  miniatry  devotes  himself.  Another  is  impressed  with  the  thought  thti 
a  subordinate  position  is  moat  suitable  to  his  qualifiAationa.  One,  like 
Matthew  Henry  or  Adam  Clarke,  aerves  the  Church  hy  writing  a  oommentaiy : 
another,  like  Watta,  by  the  composition  of  hymns.  One,  like  Lathtf, 
arouses  a  continent  by  his  heroic  efforts ;  another,  like  Whitefield,  itina 
nation  by  his  fervid  calls  to  religious  revival.  One,  like  Wesley,  bnadia 
new  connexion  of  professing  Christians ;  another,  like  MiiUer,  establisbta 
on  asylum  for  orphans.  One,  like  UoSht,  is.  devoted  to  aealoua  toil  amoiig 
the  heathen  abroad ;  another,  like  Spurgeon,  to  aucoeaaf ol  nunisttaticms  at 
home.  One,  like  Baikea,  dirootahia  special  attention  to  the  yoong;  aaothar, 
like  Elisabeth  Fry,  to  the  uck  and  impriacned.  One,  like  Ohalmaia,  nat* 
the  power  of  eloquence  ;  another,  like  Alford,  wields  Hba  weapon  of  the  pes. 
But  all  these  in  their  own,  though  different,  provinces  are  seeking  one  end 
— the  extensbn  of  the  Church  of  Obrbt,  and  the  oan<inest  of  the  world. 
Woe  be  to  the  soldier  who  assnmes  an  official  position  without  peimiMioD  of, 
and  promotion  from,  headquarters.  Though  the  battalion  or  r^mant  may 
look  favourably  upon  the  man  and  hia  pretensions,  he  ia  an  inteclopw,  and 
hia  poaition  is  perilous.  Whilst  King  William,  at  a  battle  in  Flandais,  wa* 
giving  orders  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  aaw,  to  hia  surprise,  among  hii 
staff  one  Michael  Godfrey,  a  mraohant  of  London  and  Depu^-Oovoniff  of 
the  Bank  of  Eo^aod,  who  had  thus  exposed  himself  in  otder  to  gratify  hit 
curiosity.  The  King,  riding  up  to  him,  said, ' '  Sir,  yon  ought  not  to  nm 
theae  hasards,  you  are  not  aaoldier  ;  yon  can  be  of  no  ose  hare."  "Sin," 
answered  Godfrey,  "I  ran  no  mora  hazard  than  your  Majesty."  "Notw,' 
said  William,  "  I  am  here  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be ;  and  I  may  withtnt 
presumption  commit  my  life  to  God'a  keeping,  but  yo;— "  The  smtsDM 
needed  no  oompletion,  for  at  that  very  moment  a  cwmon-boll  laid  Omitnj 
lifeless  at  the  King's  feet.  Juat  as  preaumptoons — juat  as  perilons— jail  as 
painful  is  the  poaition  of  any  man  who,  without  being  a  taue  aoIdMr  ef 
Christ,  without  being  called  by  HeaTan  to  foraaoat  duty,  yet  soka  on  the 
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moit  udnOTU  and  Holenmlf  iuportuit  of  all  Bervicea — tHe  terrice  of  the 
Chmeh.  Bat  when  a  man  feels  that  God  calls,  that  eoDsciance  inaiata,  that 
ft^ridsncQ  favonn,  and  that  the  Chnrch  inritei  him  to  office,  he  ahould  at 
once  (tep  into  the  vacant  poat,  oonferring  not  with  fteih  or  blood,  and  leave 
Hmven  to  gazetta  hia  appoiatment  or  promotion. 

The  moceaa  of  an  army  depends  mainly  npon  the  spirit  and  oonduot  of 
the  host.  If  the  regimenta  aie  undiaoiplined,  if  the  men  are  demoryiaad, 
if, throngh  want  of  exercise,  they  are  onable  to  "endure  hardneaa," the 
umy  will  accomplish  comparatively  little.  But  it  each  man  perform  his 
duty  wisely  and  well,  the  hope  of  speedy  viotory  may  be  indulged.  This  it 
vu  whioh  rendered  the  German  army  so  superior  to  the  French  in  the  late 
terrible  wars  ;  and  thia  has  given  the  British  troops  the  honours  they  have 
deiervadly  won.  So  in  the  Church.  There  must  be  indMdwil  obedience  to 
cooimand.  Order  must  reign  among  the  hosts,  and  honour  most  be  accorded 
(o  th«m  to  whom  hononr  is  due.  The  regulations  of  Christ's  army  are  to 
ibis  effect ;  "  Sohmit  yomselveB  unto  them  Uutt  havo  the  rale  over  yon, 
for  they  watch  for  your  sonls,  and  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
irork's  sake,  and  be  at  pence  among  yourselves. "  If  the  private  soldier  thinks 
hiroselt  as  good  as  the  lieutenant,  and  the  lieutenant  resists  the  instructions 
of  the  captain,  and  the  captain  disobeys  the  regnlarions  of  the  colonel,  and 
the  colonel  will  do  as  he  pleases  independently  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
nothing  but  disorder  and  ruin  await  the  army.  So  if  Christian  people  do 
not  fall  in  with  the  directions  so  clearly  given  in  the  Book  of  books,  and 
«ach  thinks  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think,  becoming  a 
buiybody  in  other  men's  matters — judging  others  rather  than  himself — then 
the  Chnroh  ia  hindered  in  her  glorious  mission.  There  must  be  personal 
courage  and  iieroitm.  Men  of  faint  heart  are  of  little  service  upon  the  field 
of  conflict.  Men  like  the  brave  Black-watch,  who  added  another  proof  to 
the  many  evidences  of  their  noble  heroism  by  their  late  conduct  in  the 
Asbantee  country — such  are  the  men  an  army  is  prond  of.  And  the  Church 
irsnts  snch  men.  The  Hebrew  word  for  ''army"  is  a  word  which  also 
signifies  ■' courage"  and  "virtue,"  as  though  the  two,  "army"  and 
"courage,"  were  oonvwtible  terms,  and  to  be  "men  of  the  army"  were 
equal  to  b«ing  called  "men  of  heroism."  Oh  that  it  were  so  in  the 
Church  !  Oh  that  every  soldier  of  Christ  were  brave  to  do  and  sufier  for 
Him  !  Ther«  must  be  personal  etnyfidenet  tn  and  afftdnonfor  th«  ConatiMnder. 
Though — as,  oUs,  the  past  has  proved — earthly  commanders  may  err  in 
-  their  judgment,  yet  how  implicit  has  been  the  confidence,  of  the  sub- 
ordinates I  Though  in  that  ever  memorable  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklara  the  soldiers  knew  there  must  be  a  blunder,  yet  they  also  knew 
that  it  was 


Nor  eon  there  be  sucoessful  movements  without  this  reliance  upon  the 
Oeneral  in  charge.  So  in  the  Churdi.  If  the  consecrated  host  of  the 
R«deemer  is  to  wage  and  win  ttie  war  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
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devil,  there  miut  be  willing  aeeeptuice  of  Hii  preoepta,  dntiful  obatonce  to 
Hii  ordeiB.  Each  num  mn»t  heed  and  ^pplr  the  directioM  to  tuuelf.  k 
good  soldier  does  not  wMta  hia  energies  in  criticising  the  taima  in  iriiiek  the 
orders  ue  couched,  or  the  tones  in  which  they  Kre  delirered.  A  good  ai^dict 
does  not  debate  with  hinueU  «a  to  how  ona  man  or  companj  of  men  will  dii- 
diaige  their  duty.  Ha  hean  knd  obeya  for  himself,  leaving  himsdf  in  th* 
hands  of  the  snperior,  to  be  mared  hither  and  thither  aooording  to  the  office^! 
ezperienoad  judgment.  Juat  so  must  it  be  in  the  Churdi.  Wa  mmt  Itw 
our  judgment  and  will  in  that  of  Christ.  We  must  yield  onrselves  whallj 
unto  film. 

There  must  be,  moreover,  a  ipirit  of  primer.  Wuiion  navor  have  b«en 
total  strangers  to  the  desire  to  possesB  the  favour  of  Heaven.  Hi*b>T, 
inspired  and  profane,  affords  numerous  instances  in  which  embattiid  hnii 
have  invoked  the  Divine  Bssistance.  At  Thermopylte,  the  last  thing  Lsoailii 
and  his  three  hundreddid  was  to  "call  upon  the  godsof  theirfathen."  On 
the  field  of  Hsstinga,  the  Normans  spent  the  eve  of  battle  in  devotioDi  sod 
hymns.  At  Bannockburn  the  Scotch  soldiers  knelt  down  upon  the  green- 
award  in  prayer.  Baaing  this,  Edward  II.  aaid,  "  They  ask  us  ftxiottcj;'^ 
but  he  received  the  reply,  "  These  men  ask  mercy  from  Almighty  God  :  Uwj 
will  conquer,  or  die  upon  the  field."  Naseby,  Manton  Uoor,  and  Worccitei 
witnessed  bow  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell  could  fight  kftar  oonunending  tixdr 
cause  to  God.  Surely,  if  men  engaged  in  a  physical  struggle,  and  for  tempom; 
objects,  seek  the  spirit  of  prayer,  much  more  should  the  aoldiata  of  the  Ciw 
cultivate  the  habit  of  fervent,  faithful,  expectant  supplication.  If  n 
would  conquer  our  own  personal  adversaries,  or  if  we  strive  for  triumph  of 
truth  over  error,  we  must  commence  and  carry  on  the  confliot  in  the  ipiiit 
of  davotioD.  To  have  prayed  well  is  to  have  planned  well,  marched  veil. 
and  fought  well. 

When  armies  enter  the  field  against  each  other  the  reanlt  is  alw^  uofs 
or  less  doubtful.  .  By  soma  unforeseen  event,  or  some  nnexpaoted  stnU|^L- 
movement,  victory  may  turn  to  the  very  side  most  sadly  deficient  in  noioben. 
whilst  loss  may  be  the  lot  of  the  sanguine.  With  the  Churoh  it  is  othernU' 
One  who  knows  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  asserta  that  all  foes  ahtU 
be  placed  beneath  His  feet,  and  that  Hie  shout  of  triumph  shall  be  niwd 
one  da^  over  a  world  won  to  Him.  Without  indulging  in  the  feeling*  oi 
the  one-aided  pessimist,  who  sees  all  events  hung  in  tha  crape  cd  ^oomud 
decay,  I  cannot  shake  off  tha  conviction  that  antagonism  to  tha  Chnrd  li 
Christ  has  not  yet  reached  ita  climax.  There  will  be  sharp,  xon^  toDgb. 
terrible  struggles  yet.  Pages  will  be  written  by  future  historians  whidi  Kiil 
be  of  an  order  similar  to  those  we  now  read  with  so  much  pain.  Bnt  hanii 
is  our  comfort,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us."  In  the  name  of  the  LorJ 
we  willset  upourbannai?.  Our  ultimata  victory  is  sore,  if  wa  will  valisntl; 
fight.  Our  Divine  Leader  is  wise  and  valorous,  and  our  cause  is  righteoii 
and  honourable.  Then,  reader,  let  us  now  pledge  ourselves  to  ondfis^ 
allq^oe  to  Jesus.  Let  us  bind  about  us  afreah  the  armour  of  Ood.  be' 
us  seek  anew  that  bleeaing  of  Heaven  which  makes  Hucceas  a  certainty,  sai 
thus  go  forth  to  contend  earnestly  against  every  foa. 
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By  Ret,  J.  B,  Paton,  M.A. 

Id  tha  dnth  of  Henir  Rogers,  EngUab  Nonconformity  liu  lost  ona  wbom  it 
greatly  Iionoured,  and  who,  ag  much  aa  U17  other  man  of  hu  time,  luu  given  dia- 
tiuetion  and  honour  to  Engliah  Nonconfonnit;.  A  Nonoonfonmst  by  blood, 
ind  1^. training — atill  more,  a  Nonconformiat  by  reaaoned  oonviction,  never 
waTeiing  in  hi*  faith  nor  oonoealing  it^-he  yet  aat  enthroned  aa  a  prince  in  the 
cttbolio  Foahn  of  Literature  :  nniTeraally  ackncmledged  aa  one  of  the  moat 
richly  gifted,  geneioualy  nnrtnred,  wise  and  luminona  teaoheis  of  thii  century ; 
m  one  whose  geniua  dowered  with  the  splendid  opulence  of  a  fine  scbolaiahip, 
and  disciplined  by  a  healthful  exquisite  taste,  formed  for  itaelf  a  oananmniate 
literary  faculty— -a  rich  radiant  English  style.  He  enjoyed  none  of  the 
Tuiiit»d  adrantogea  of  UniveTsity  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  he  waa 
educated  in  a  Nonconformist  school  and  college,  and  yet  without  question 
ha  ii  of  all  Bnglish  writers  of  hit  age  the  one  in  whom  there  is  the  least  tinc- 
ture of  pronucial  or  personal  mannerism,  the  least  modishneis  or  eooentri- 
city,  the  least  touch  of  sectarian  or  Philistiue  narrowuess,  vehrauency,  and 
one-sidedness :  he  is  conapicnous  among  his  peers  in  contemporary  literature  by 
that  serene  classical  measure  and  grace  which  are  thought  to  be  the  peoaliar 
products  of  ripe  University  culture.  In  the  literature  of  his  own  time  he  is 
pre-eminent  in  these  respects,  u  Robert  Hall  is  in  pulpit  oratory.  And  yet 
both  these  Classics  of  English  style  are  Noooouformists. 

By  hia  literary  eminence  Henry  Rogers  gave  diatinctiim  and  hononr 
to  Nonconformity.  Hia  life  waa  devoted  to  its  aervioe  in  that  sphere 
for  which  he  was  gifted  and  adapted  in  a  remarkable,  if  not  nniqne, 
maimer — viz.,  aa  a  teacher  and  tnuner  of  ministerial  atndents.  Like 
the  Soerates  portrayed  in  Plato,  Henry  Rogera  waa  a  lover  of  young  men, 
and  tried  to  rouse  and  form  their  thinking  powers  by  the  same  dialeotic 
process  as  the  shrewd  humorous  Attic  sage.  Dialogue,  not  mono- 
logue ;  discussion,  not  dissertation — was  the  favourite  method  of  Rogers 
as  of  Socrates ;  thus  exciting  the  student  to  rapid  and  vigorous  thought, 
elioiiing  from  him  his  crude  and  ill-formed  though  preaumptnous  ideas,  and 
vith  iubtle  kindly  banter  or  keen  logical  analysiB  revealing  their  ineptitude ; — 
irhilst  ho  pruned  the  student's  vanity,  uid  awoke  the  hungering  humilily  of 
ignorance — oonaoious  of  itself,  but  presoent  of  a  true  wisdom  which  arduous 
andravereut  search  would  gain.  No  healthier  mind  ever  animated  and  ruled  a 
clan  than  Rogers's,  when  he  was  in  his  prime.  Complete  aanity  of  intellect ; 
with  powers  and  thoughts  harmoniously — aa  the  Greeka  would  say,masically — 
proportioned ;  quick  with  a  full  bright  life ;  running  through  the  grand  diapason 
of  human  experience  and  of  ita  vast  literary  transcript,  with  a  aympathetio 
feeling  that  gave  accent  to  every  tone  ;  but  always  retaining  a  wise  modera- 
tion—a meaauredoess  of  judgment  and  of  expression,  which  waa  a  wakeful 
aafcgnard  againat  any  illusiona  of  fancy,  tricks  of  sophistry,  or  misleading 
emotional  impulaes  :— that  ia  the  impreaaion  of  hia  mental  eharaoter  which 
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matins  lovini^f  eoshrined  in  the  memoiy  of  hia  atadenta — u  uq 
donbtlew,  which  gathen  Kiiaeihiiig  of  iU  vivid  oolonr  frMu  the  love  whic^ 
like  unbcr,  embalms  it  within  iia  mby  glow,  but  vhich  renuina  for  then  ■ 
m-iuui  iit  rb  Lti,  and  is  verified  by  their  widening  knowledge  of  othm  nun 
— eminent  as  he,  but  wanting  in  his  wise,  bri^t  healthfulneas  of  misd. 
Such  a  man  inspired,  and  yet  t^^ulated  and  chastttied  the  mental  actiri^  of 
his  atadeuts  by  mere  contact  mth  them :  bnt  hia  influence  was  iunMmely 
inQTcased  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  aaaotdated  with  tham,  byhiseniioMiBg 
sympathy  with  their  rarious  woik,  and  by  Uie  cheerful  riant  hnmonr  in& 
which,  as  with  gloiiona  mnshine,  he  flooded  the  honta  of  leisor^  sodi] 
interconiae.  Nor  were  his  students,  any  more  than  his  leaders,  peimiHed 
long  to  forget  the  supreme  aUegianoe  of  his  heart  and  intellect  to  hia  DiTitM 
Saviour,  or  to  be  unconadona  of  the  aacred  solemnities  of  life  and  etenii^, 
amid  which  they  felt  that  he,  like  the  Athenian  philosopher,  often  stood 
apart  wrapt  in  awe-fnU  wonder  and  worship. 

The  bic^raphy  of  Henry  Bogen  will  record  few  external  incidents.  A  boy 
in  school  at  Bb.  Thorogood's,  near  London,  a  young  man  in  college  at 
Highbury — he  began  his  public  career  aa  oo-paator  with  the  vcswiaU* 
Hr.  Durant  of  the  chnroh  at  Poole,  suaceeding  hia  early  and  long-lond 
friend,  Morell  Uackenzie, — whose  intellaotual  porteaiture  he  viridly 
■ketchea  in  a  memoir  that  was  printed  for  private  circulation  aft«r  tk* 
lamented  death  of  Mackenzie  by  shipwreck  in  the  "Pegaana."  Thvehe 
■offered  a  aorrowful  bereavement  in  the  death  of  hia  young  wife,  and 
there,  in  the  sanotuary  of  his  sorrow,  in  order  to  restnin  his  fedingi 
and  to  obtain  solace  from  fellowship  with  a  saintly  mind,  he  wrote  in 
the  house  of  a  friend  near  Parkstone  his  valuable  Life  oF  John  Hcnre, 
lately  revised  by  him  and  published  by  the  Tract  Booiety.  Hia  ministry  «u 
brief ; — his  voice  being  feeble,  and  his  vooaticm  being  manifestly  elaewhers. 
UteTatace  wa*  his  sphere,  fhe  pen  hia  aceptre  :  opportnnely,  therefore,  he  wis 
invited  to  the  chair  of  Engliah  I^ngnage  and  latetatnre  in  the  newly'^ormded 
University  College,  London  ;  and  whilst  there  he  became  also  Knglirii  slid 
Mathematical  tutor  at  Highbury  College,  where  he  had  recently  been  a  ato- 
dent,  Now  hia  literary  career  b^;an  in  full  volley.  He  puUiahed  two  lectures 
delivered  from  his  chair  at  University  Coll^fo  on  "  English  Ctmipontion'' 
and  on  Lord  Bacon.  These  lactorea  are  worthy  to  rank  with  hialatcf  nort 
finidied  eaaaya,  and  we  hope  will  flnd  a  place  in  a  complete  edition  tt  Ui 
collected  writinga.  That  on  Lord  Baoon  is  a  reply  to  Maeanlay's  defowit- 
tory  critique  in  the  BditAwr^  B«oiew,  and  like  those  later  famona  akeWMs 
of  great  mm,  whioh  he  calls"  Demonatrationa  in  Mental  Anatomy,"  it  Uends 
aagadona  philosophical  critioiam  with  the  diarm  of  ezqniaite  litwairesiffes- 
aion  : — a  contrast  indeed  to  Lord  Maeanlay's  article,  bnt  certainly  not  intoior 
to  it.  During  these  yean  in  London  Mr.  B<^ers  also  sasisted  Mr.  Conte 
in  the  editorship  of  The  Patriot ;  and  wrote  constantly  for  the  Schctie  Anwv, 
then  under  the  conduct  of  his  friend  Dr.  Price.  And  then  too  he  atarted  hii 
connection  with  the  JUvftbur^h  iiecMto, — which  was  to  be  oootinned  for  twenty 
years,— by  hia  first  article  published  there  in  October,  1B39,  on  '*ne  Sbwton 
of  the  English  Iianguage."    Sboriily  after  this  article  appeared,  Vlr.  Bogen 
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ramored  to  Binninghsm,  luiTiiig  been  appointed  one  of  the  tuton  of 
Spring-Hill  Ooll^^  whioh  w*a  then  founded.  HU  life  in  Binninghua  was 
hu  golden  harreat  time  :  there  ha  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Beviejo  the  lariea 
of  iplendid  articlea  which  form  the  three  TolnmeB  of  hia  Eiasya  ;  "  The 
Edipie  of  Futh ; "  "  llie  Defenoe  of  the  EoIipM  of  Fftith,"  in  rejoinder  to 
Profeasor  Newman's  reply  ;  aad  "  Greyion's  Letten,"  in  which,  like  his 
fiTonrite  Pucnl  who  wrote  under  a  veiled  name  which  was  an  uiagTwn  of  onis 
vherebf  he  was  well  known,  Mr.  Rogers  amunes  a  name  that  is  an 
anagram  of  hia  own  full  name,  Henry  Rogers. 

After  leaving  Spring-Hill  Collego  for  Laucaahire  College,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  Principal  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Tanghan,  Mr.  Rogers  did 
little  literary  work  :  his  time  was  spent  in  the  new  studies  which  his  new 
dnties  f oroed  on  him.  Borne  brief  articles  in  Oood  Word$  on  R«nan's ' '  Vie 
de  JesoB,"  &a,  are  the  fruitage  of  that  season.  Bat  during  the  last  few 
jeui,  in  Ms  retirement  at  Pennal  Tower,  Machynlleth,  as  in  a  late  Indian 
sommer,  he  gave  the  world  a  rich  aftermath  of  his  genius  in  the  OongregatJonol 
Lecture  on  "  The  Superhomui  Origin  of  the  Bible." 

That  is  a  biogiaphieal  index  to  his  writings.  How  can  I  analyse  the  spirit 
whose  life-blood  flows  through  them  all,  forming  and  shaping  their  sub- 
itance,  and  which  lightens  boia  them  in  dear  but  most  changeful  and  varied 
cipreasion  1  I  only  attempt  a  silhouette  sketch,  which  outlines  the  chief 
features,  but  gives  no  hint  of  the  luminous  colour,  or  the  glancing  mobile 
play  which  animates  these  features. 

Throughout  the  critical  biographies  in  whiidi  hii  delicate  scalpel  tracked 
the  veins  of  genius  in  the  omnia  opera  of  so  many  distinguished  men, — 
■nd  amid  the  purely  literary  articles,  such  asthe  well-known  inimitable  essay 
on  the  "yani^andGIoryofLiteratare,"—«rtheLettersofGreyson, brimming 
over  with  lucid,  racy  oommon-sense  and  Bhandean  humour, — es  well  as  in 
his  two  works  cat  Ohristian  Evidence— vis. ,  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and 
"  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,"  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
departments  of  speoulatiTe  inquiry  which  were  the  favourite  haunts  of  his 
mind — where  his  thoughts  were  domiciled  and  native.  These  were,  in 
PhiUfiophv,  ''^"t  whidi  he  has  himself  described  in  his  essay  on  Pascal  as  the 
PriMa  Fhilcaophia — the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge,  the  limits  within 
which  we  can  hopefully  specxilate,  and  the  conditions  and  principles  of 
belief ;— in  Chrittian  ThtiAogy,  what  may  in  like  manner  be  caUed  Prima  ' 
Thtelogia — the  foundations  of  Christian  beUef,  the^conditioaa  and  legitimacy 
of  ita  exercise,  and  the  sphere  it  oocnptes.  These  two  departments  are,  it  is 
Hen,  but  the  divisioiis — the  halves  of  one  sone,  spanning  the  globe  of 
Haman  Life — that  equatorial  zone,  where  meet  and,  to  use  one  of  his  own 
words,  inosculate  ita  two  hemispheres  of  Reaaon  and  Faith.  Accordingly, 
iluse  two  great  factors  of  all  human  knowledge  and  activity,  Rtaton  and  Faith 
—in  their  profonnd'and  essential  relations  to  one  another,  constituted  the 
theme,  which  he  illuminates  with  all  the  varied  lights  of  philosophical 
ctiUoism,  logics  analysis,  and  imaginative  or  historical  exemplification. 

In  both  departments,  the  philosophical  and  theological,  Mr.  Rogers  was  the 
representative  of  two  great  British  schools — the  Scottish  metaphysical  school, 
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of  which  B«id  ia  the  head,  and  the  English  moral  mAooI  withButlexHitiduet. 
Aud  it  roMj  be  Skid  that  he  ii  likely  to  be  the  Inrt  ominent  r^wiimUtiw 
of  either  Behool ;  beoaiue  in  this  dtj  &  new  departnre  hM  been  made  at 
onoe  in  mental  and  religion!  philotophy.  The  strong  cnnent  of  pantbttitie 
■peoulation  whioh  flom  through  onr  aentnr;,  combined  with  the  ^jdo- 
logical  and  conpaiatiTe  methods  of  inreatigatioii  that  are  in  Togue,  lui 
completely  changed  the  natore  of  the  problem!  prc^OMd  tot  solmion  in 
theu  aubjacts,  and  giren,  aa  in  chemiitry,  a  new  notation  for  their  ezptm- 
tion  and  deacriptton.  Althongh,  however,  Hr.  Bogen  faithfully  nphcdda  the 
doctrine,  and  follows  the  indnctire  method,  of  theae  two  ^ritiih  adiodi, 
hii  literary  genini  and  ut  are  all  hia  own.  If  he  hare  modela  in  tlwa,  at 
rather  if  there  be  great  maatera  in  philoaophioal  literatnre  whom  he  reMmUea, 
they  are  those  two  kindred  ralere  of  the  hnman  mind— Plato  and  Pascal,  wbou 
he  desoiibes  with  the  profonad  nnder!tanding  and  love  of  a  aympathettc 
genin!.  Like  them  both,  hia  logic  ii  HuA  of  a  geometrician,  with  definitiou 
precise  and  laeid,  and  reasoiiing  direct,  nigent,  and  inusive.  Tet  hia  reasoa- 
ingia  irradiated,  as  in  their  ease,  with  broad  bnrata  of  nmny  eloqaenoe,  whieb 
flow  from  the  fountains  of  !piritual  intuition  and  swell  with  the  wava-like 
rhythm  of  poetry.  Like  them  too,  he  is  anfficiently  inspired  with  diamttie 
power  to  give  living  truth  to  the  character  and  speech  of  the  personages  he  in- 
trodnoes  in  a  philosophic  dialk^ue  or  a  fictitiona  correspondence.  He  <rf  lU 
Englishmen  has  in  this  respect  most  nearly  followed  both  Plato  in  bis  incom- 
parable Dialogues  and  Pascal  ia  his  equally  incomparable  Letters.  The  itndj 
of  Harrington  in  the  "  Edipie  of  Fattb,"  to  all  who  know  that  book  well,  rcTetl* 
ilaa  creative  genina  in  Ifr.  Rogers.  Anj  finally,  most  will  ay  the  reeemtlanee 
holds  pre-eminently  in  the  felicitoa!  wit  of  every  hne  and  kind  that  sparkks  ud 
bnma  on  the  page!  of  these  two  writera.  In  what  other  Bn^hphiloaophical 
writer  have  we  such  gay,  laughing  banter  ;  such  delicate  pungent  irony ;  svdi 
brilliant  repartee;  and  logic,  winged — darting,  flattering — with  aodiaiiy 
pinions  1  In  this  bright  veitnie  of  radiant  wit  that  elothea  Ua  thought,  Hoity 
Sogers  is  like  his  two  congeners,  Plato  and  Pascal,  whose  names  were  ctct 
on  hia  lips,  because  his  mind  was  so  perfectly  attuned  to  theira. 

Hr.  Rt^ers  was  a  devont  Christian  man.  In  reading  again  his  nnmennu 
Essays,  it  delights  ua  to  see  how  always  and  fondly  he  reoon  to  the  ceatisl 
object  of  his  faith,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  gathers  all  the  offeringi  of 
his  learning  and  genius  to  kindle  tliem  into  odcrons  inoenae  of  wordiip  to 
Him.  What  thrilling  words  in  the  "  Bdipae  of  Faith"  oonfeas  in  saored 
bnmili^  his  adoration  of  his  Lord  I  But  memoriea  oome  to  me  now  of  more 
thrilling  words — of  prayers  uttered  by  him,  through  whioh  I  knew  in  part 
the  lowly,  ardent  devotion  with  whioh  he  accepted  that  reveUtion  of  Ood  in 
the  Bible,  that  he  defended  with  anch  resplendent  power ;  and  the  steadEsst- 
ness  with  which  be  clung  to  that  Itedeemer  from  sin,  whose  grace  he  needed, 
and  whose  glory  be  never  tired  to  unfold.     In  ChritUt  vwiL 
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Tbi  bine  Egean's  oonnUeu  travei  in  Sftbbath  sniiliKlit  smiled, 

And  mnrmiiriDg  iruhed  the  rocky  shore  of  that  lona  island  wild, 

Where  unto  him  "  whom  Jesus  loved,"  luoh  views  anblime  were  gives, 

Hut  e'en  the  land  of  exile  shone  ",the  very  gate  of  heaven  !  " 

Be  Mw  the  ntdiuit  form  of  Him,  upon  whose  sorrowing  breast, 

At  the  Ust  supper's  solemTi  feait  his  wear^  head  found  rest ; 

One  "  like  unto  the  Son  of  Uui,"  all  gloriune  to  behold, 

Airajed  in  robes  of  dazzling  light,  and  girt  with  purest  gold. 

His  head  and  hair  were  white  as  wool ;  His  eyes  a  fiery  flame, 

Not  tearful  now  as  when  He  trod  this  world  of  ain  and  shame  ; 

His  countenance  was  m  the  Sun,  His  voice  was  as  the  sound 

Of  many  waters,  murmnring  deep  in  harmony  ptofound. 

Bnt  when  before  His  feet  a>  dead,  the  loved  disciple  fell. 

How  gently  deigned  the  Prince  of  Life  His  servant's  fears  to  quell  I 

And  gave  him  strength  to  see  His  face,  whom  highest  heavens  adore. 

The  Lord,  who  "  Uveth,  and  was  dead,"  and  lives  for  evermore  ! 

Oh !  then  upon  hie  raptured  gazo,  what  floods  of  glory  streamed ; 

He  saw  the  land  of  love  and  light — the  home  of  the  redeemed  ; 

He  stood  by  life's  resplendent  stream,  whose  tide  in  music  rolled 

Throughout  the  holy  city's  length  among  its  streets  of  gold. 

He  heard  the  mighty  new-made  song,  to  angel  hoste  .unknown, 

do  up  like  inoeose  unto  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne  ; 

And  the  pure  strains  fay  seraphs  sung  in  that  celestial  sphere. 

In  sweetest  cadence  rose  and  fell  upon  his  listening  ear. 

Within  the  flashing  walls  of  heaven,  with  jewelled  splendour  bright, 

He  saw  the  countless  multitudes,  arrayed  in  saintly  white  ; 

He  marked  them  with  their  waving  palms,  in  worship  bending  low 

Before  the  feet  of  Him  who  smiled,  beneath  the  sapphire  bow. 

Lang  sinoe,  that  agfed  saint  hatii  reached  the  fair  celestial  shore. 
And  gained  the  martyr's  crown,  for  he  the  martyr's  aoffering  bore  ; 
Long  since,  his  happy  feet  have  stood  within  his  Father's  home. 
Yet  tItU  the  mighty  voice  he  heard,  with  ceaseless  cry  soith  ''  Comr,'' 
And  life's  bright  fountain  springeth  yet,  as  free,  and  fresh,  and  fair. 
As  when  in  Patmos'  dreary  isle  it  cheered  the  exile  there  ] 
And  hoik  !  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  repeat,  in  mercy  still. 
That  he  who  is  athirst  may  drink — yea  mhosoever  wiU. 

Oh  blessed  voices  )  be  it  ours  your  loving  call  to  hear, 
And  H  obey  that  when,  at  last,  from  yonder  radiant  sphero 
The  heavenly  Bridegroom  shall  descend  to  claim  His  own  again, 
We  mfty  lift  up  out  heads  and  say,  "  Lord,  even  so,  Amen  1 " 
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$reamm0  antt   iotog. 

It  a  man  streicli  out  Mb  hand,  and  cause  it  to  be  fixed  ia  tlut  poiitioii,  in 
time  it  will  grow  immovable,  so  that  It  can  neither  be  raited  nor  lowend. 
And  what  ia  true  of  the  hand  ia  trua  of  the  foot,  or  any  other  membu  dt 
the  bodj.  Use  alone  gives  strength,  vitality,  efflcieni^.  And  the  Mnu 
principle  holds  io  tho  spiritual  world.  A  Christian  man  who  tnakesithit 
practice  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted  will  find  his  interest  in  them  quick- 
ened, while  his  heart  will  beat  with  warm,  growing  charity.  The  mn  whn 
holds  back  the  nnkind  retort  finds  it  easier  to  restrain  himself  on  the  Mil 
occasion.  One  who  engages  in  Sunday-aohool  work,  or  in  mission  work,  oi 
in  Christian  work  of  any  kind,  will  find  his  fondness  for  it,  his  efficisney  in 
it,  and  his  adaptedneaa  to  it  increasing  with  his  work. 

Every  now  and  then  a  sleepy  and  lazy  Christian  reads  of  some  noble  deed 
of  self-sacrifice-  and  heroism,  and  exclaims :  "  How  I  should  like  to  han 
been  there  \ — what  a  hero  I  should  have  been  I "  But  heroes  are  not 
made  in  this  way  ;  you  cannot  buy  heroism  at  tho  shops.  Heroes  never  go 
in  search  of  heroism  ;  and  to  him  who  has  it,  it  is  aa  invisible  as  thin  air. 
These  listless,  fanciful  dreamers  envy  the  man  who  can  thrill  an  aodienca 
with  the  old  story  of  redemption,  and  they  think  that  they  only  need  oppr- 
tunity  and  in  someway  they  too  would  stir  up  an  audience.  Mistaken  judges! 
You  are  all  wrong.  In  order  to  work,  the  spirit  of  work  must  be  in  yon-  And 
you  must  have  more  than  that — you  must  make  action  follow  upon  incUns- 
tion.  You  must  work  ;  you  tniuf  cultivate  holiness  in  life  ;  yon  miut 
labour  in  tho  Sunday  school  and  the  mission  school  and  among  the  poor  and 
destitute ;  and  then  yon  cannot  be  kept  from  telling  what  yon  know  cf 
Jesus  and  His  love.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  heroes  of  the  world  who  ace 
misunderstood;  as  for  its  superficial  men,  it  ia  they  who  are  liwtji 
estimated  beyond  their  real  value.  There  are  plenty  to  be  met  with  on 
every  hand  who  would  like  a  martyrdom.  They  sea  the  stake  and  th« 
faggots  and  the  crowd  ;  and  they  even  hear  their  own  defiant  utterances  aa 
they  "stand  up  for  Jasos."  O,  pitiable  martyrs  I  O,  weakest  of  srriiq: 
brethren,  who  sigh  for- the  martyr's  crown,  yet  have  not  enough  of  the 
CHRiST-spirit  to  give  a  crust  of  bread  to  a  hungry  brother,  to  forgin  a 
personal  injnry,  or  to  deny  themselvea  one  little  garment,  so  that  a  destitute 
brother  may  be  clothed  !  The  world  is  indeed  full  of  would-be  nurtyi*,  bat 
their  names  are  never  written  such,  on  earth,  or  in  heaven.  Their  orovm 
are  all  imaginary,  thin  as  the  ether,  nnsnbstantial  as  a  vision.  Chiutiu 
brother,  ore  you  a  worker  in  the  vineyard  }  Are  you  doing  what  yon  aa. 
little  though  it  seem  to  you,  for  the  Blaster  ?  Do  you  give  up  one  ca*t  that  ■ 
needy  brother  may  be  warm  1  Do  you  go  out  to  diachai^  one  little  deed  of 
mercy  when  a  wearied  body  calls  for  rest  {  Then  in  your  own  waf  yon  are  dung 
a  deed  of  heroism  which  will  be  remembered  some  day.  Bnt,  inateact,  d» 
yon  say  :  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease ;  "  and  do  weeks  and  months  pan  witiioat 
the  record  of  one  deed  of  sacrifice  done  for  the  Master  ?  Instead  <tf  beiif 
a  worker,  are  yon  a  drone )  and  all  the  while  an  yon  dreamit^  of  an 
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inrnginaiy  tnartyrdom  ?  Then  yoa  ore  not  the  atuff  of  whidi  maxtyn  ore 
mide  ;  and  even  could  yoM  go  to  the  stake,  it  ii  to  be  feared  you  would  get 
into  ona  fire  onlj  to  posa  out  into  another.  Still  dre&ming  the  dream  of  the 
■Inggudl  "Awake,  thou  that  aleepeHt,  and  atiae  from  the  dead,  and 
CsBisT  shall  give  thee  light !  " 


f la&a  forlicns. 

Whsbbtks  the  heaTj  burdens  praaa  there  is  some  opportuiu^  to  ihow  tho 
laiidiieu  of  «  Chrutiui  spirit.  Familiar  with  oar  own  griefs,  we  may  be 
alow  to  notice  thou  of  our  neigbboun  and  friends.  Yet  there  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  so  surely  and  effectually  lighten  onr  own  burdens  as  by  trying 
to  hfllp  those  who  are  bowed  and  bent  and  weighed  down  with  cares  and 
tronblea.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  among  the  ontcaat  and  neglected  to  find 
breaking  backs  and  aching  hearts.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  in 
■opposing  that  faTouroble  iurroundings  secure  immunity  from  the  pangs 
and  woes  which  rend  the  soul.  Sorrow  will  find  its  way  into  a  marble 
mansion  as  surely  as  into  a  thatched  cottage.  The  man  who  is 
diligent  in  business  may  encounter  sore  distresa,  and  feel  theutmost  vexation 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  the  perplexed  labourer  whose  bread  has  become  un- 
certain. The  fashionable  woman,  arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  art,  is  no 
itrsnger  to  the  woes  which  come  alike  to  alL  She  may  hide,  but  cannot  silence 
iliem.  There  is  then  ever  a  place,  the  livelong  day,  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligent,  tender,  respeotful  sympathy.  The  commonest  forms  of  saluta- 
tion are  really  espressiona  of  heart- interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom 
wegreet.  Good-bye,  is  the  prayer,  "God  bo  with  you,"  "  How  ore  you  1 "  ia 
more  than  a  verbal  formality,  for  it  implies  a  community  of  feeling.  Tho 
baod-diake  that  hsa  heart  in  it  is  meant  to  feet  the  heart  of  another.  To  be 
kind,  pitiful,  polite,  gentle,  and  courteous  is  to  do  much  to  soothe  the  raven 
down  of  darkness  shadowing  a  proud  bat  wounded  soul — much  toward  un- 
loosing the  heavy  burdens  which  under  one  form  or  another  are  making  neory 
the  spirits  of  men. 

fflB  Itsnns'ii  gml^. 

A  TOCiro  minister  put  the  following  atartling  question  to  an  old  woman  who 
was  lying  on  her  death-bed  :  "  Now,  Nanny,  ivhat  if,  after  all  your  praying, 
and  watching,  and  waiting,  Ood  should  aufier  your  soul  to  he  lost  ? " 

Pious  Nanny  raised  heraelf  on  her  elbow  and  turned  to  him  a  wistful 
look,  laid  her  right  hand  on  the  "  precious  Bible  "  which  lay  open  botoro 
her,  and  quietly  replied,  "  Ae,  dearie  me,  ia  that  a'  the  length  you  have  got, 
man  1 "  and  then  continued,  her  eyes  aparkling  with  heavenly  hrightneaa, 
"God  would  hae  the  greatest  loas,  Foor  Nanny  would  but  lose  her  soul, 
and  that  would  be  a  great  lose  indeed  ;  but  God  would  lose  His  honovr  and 
His  diaraehr.  Haven't  I  hung  my  aoul  upon  His  'exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,'  an'  if  He  brak  His  word  Ho  would  make  Himself  a 
liar  mtd  a'  the  wtivene  vxndd  ruth  into  eonfusion.  " 

These  were  among  the  last  words  that  fell  from  her  lips, 
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Sttems  3a^ts. 

Scripture  DiffkuUiea Explained  by  Scripture  References;  or,iAeBibk 
iff  own  InUrpnter.  B7  Taoiua  Sfaldiho.  (Oftlbjr,  Isluaterft  Oo.) 
Mr.  BpiJduig  has  attempted  ft  great  tuk,  and  hs  hai  given  tu  the  ranlt  oi  modi 
quiet  meditation  npon  Hie  Bible,  and  ctirefol  oompariKm  of  Seripfate  wiQi  Scdptnn 
in  iUastratioD  of  its  phraaealog;  and  Ua  uorsd  teaohing.  ^Dw  author  hi*  kutA 
hii  "  ooncoidanoe  "  of  moie  value  than  many  coDUMotariee^  althonghhfthu  Bit 
disdained  the  me  of  well-known  Biblioal  writers.  lAgbMuoi,  HaniTi  ud  Adsn 
Clarke,  Biehopi  Lowtb  and  Portena,  and  Di.  Manknigbt,  witli  oocaaioiial  rafenncM  la 
Benry  BogenandF,  W.Bahortson,  constitute  his  "appantu)  diticaa."  Insajiag 
Oiat  there  is  great  laMmblanoe  in  the  methods  employed  b;  the  wise  e^ora*  iale 
the  mjatoriee  of  nature  and  the'  onpnijndiced  learners  in  the  scbool  of  renlstion, 
ha  is  quite  right.  When  be  adds,  "We  must  not  coma  to  the  Tolome  of  Inspintioa 
with  any  theory  of  our  own,  or  with  any  systero  of  theology,  howeyor  popolat  or 
however  venemble,  &c,"  and  this  after  the  manoer  of  the  great  stadenta  of  natun, 
he  seems  to  forget,  that  if  we  were  to  send  our  ingenuous  youth  to  make  flnt  hana 
inTesUgation  into  "  nature,"  without  any  help  from  what  Newton,  Kepler,  DaTj-, 
Honchell,  and  the  whole  raoe  of  physical  philoaophen  have  done  for  na,  the  resalt 
would  be  disaalrons  and  retiogieadve.  The  "apparatus  critians"  of  onr  anther, 
slender  as  it  is,  pmsents  the  aooumalations  of  centuries  of  exegeticali  hiatorinal,  and 
theological  inquiry.  Hovero',  we  qoito  agree  with  the  sensible  and  for  the  oust 
part  correct  coDoIniions  deduced  bom  the  obvious  and  imperative  ' '  a&tliropoia<*> 
phisms"  ofScriptuis.  Ur.  Spalding  haa  dona  good  Mivice  in  showing  how  pbniu 
deaoiiptLTe  of  "the coming"  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord,  pervade  the  Scripture  and 
are  used  to  denote  the  special  manifestations  of  I>ivine  Power  and  Preaenoc^  and 
cannot  he  literally  interpreted  without  absurdity.  He  hoa  shown  with  oonsidaaUc 
effect  how  this  principle  of  interpretation  explains  numerous  prophedea  of  the  TStM 
Teatsmenl^  and  would  prevent  na  &om  taming  "symbol"  Into  reality,  and  eon- 
founding  rhetorical  and  poetical  phrase  with  literal  and  deflnite  unfolding  ^f  Ibe 
laat  things.  A  tone  of  profound  reverence  and  of  evangelical  feeling  pemdti 
the  volume,  and  much  oommou'^ense  is  displayed  in  the  tieatsosit  of  scat 
Scripture  Diffionltiei,  Hr.  Spalding  And*  the  supposed  miracle  of  Joshaa  to  be  * 
poetical  ompUfloation  of  a  day's  work  preteraatnralty  prolonged,  and  ao,  in  hii 
opinioD,  one  ot  the  most  formidable  difGculties  of  early  Scripture  paMM  aw*j. 

The  Apodle  of  the  Qentilea  :  a  Sandbook  of  the  Idfe  of  St.  Pml: 
tnUhNatn  eriiievl  and  iliulralitt.  By  B.  F.  Fask.  Bpmui  Selu  v  ^ffi^ 
By  J.  T.  Wood,  Esq.,  F.  B. A.,anthor of  "  Discoveries  at  B^efua."  With  Uipa 

(London:  Sunday  School  Umon.) 

Tbit  volume  shows  the  great  advance  made  by  Sunday-school  organiaation  in  tbs 
quality  of  teaching  communicated  by  this  means  of  instruction  to  the  young  pec^Ie  of 
oar  day.  Ur.  Pask  has  ocndensed  into  vtry  portable  form  the  most  raluable 
illustrations  of  the  life  of  St.  Faut,  to  which  the  modem  BngUsh  aohotar  baaacocw. 
The  dironolofpcal  hints  are  good,  the  narrative  vivid,  and  the  orlticBl  eeKuaaata  wvll 
•elected.  The  volume  derives  peculiar  value  ftom  the  ohi^ter  oit  Bphem  writt^ 
by  Hr.  Wood,  who  baa  alBNat  immottaliaad  himelf  by  hi*  diMorwy  U  Ih*  Aaaplt 
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<rf  AttMnli  oikd  other  memotula  of  the  grwt  dajs  of  Epheeos.  The  reidst  can  leun 
from  thii  ehkpter  tha  romaiuie  and  the  heroitm,  the  comhination  of  ichoUnhip  and 
mttaiuiuiii,  the  taot  and  pwd  fortune  which  vere  rewarded  in  Ur,  Wood's  case  bj 
Bce  of  the  most  s|dendid  duoovettea  of  modem  timM. 

Fbok  IH2  BsLioiors  TaACT  Socistt  ws  OA^a  axcairu — 
Tlu  CAriitiait  Vui/iigtr,  By  T.  Campbell  FinlayKHi,  Beren  sermonH  in 
which  the  panble  of  a  Tojaget  thrangh  life  to  the  desired  haven  ii  very 
pleasantly  portrayed  for  Uie  guidance  of  yomig  peoplt,  who  need  all 
the  encotmgement  that  ia  posaible  to  avoid  the  "perils  of  the  deep"  by  dne 
itteotiott  to  "pilot,"  "oompaei,"  "  chart,"  "lighthoase,"  and  "  anohor." 
Uneh  tiionghtfnl  advice  is  conveyed  in  flgniatiTB  lan^nage,  which,  if  often  adopted 
by  prsachen,  is  not  ao  often  hmaght  together  in  a  simple  and  attractive  fonn. — 
Iiratl  in  Canaan  uHdtr  Joihua  and  iht  Judgei.  By  Alfied  Sdenheim,  D.D.  It  is 
chanetamed  hy  Dr.  Edenheim's  knowledge  and  good  aenso.  There  is  ample 
lecognition  of  the  poetic  element  so  etrongly  preeented  in  the  narrative  of  JaahuB, 
a  Jnst  appreciation  of  the  eharacter  of  Samson,  a  vindication  of  Jephthah  and  of  the 
Bible  from  the  coree  of  hnnun  sacrifice,  and  eome  good  thongh  not  highly  illuatm- 
tive  BOtea  on  Balaam's  prophecies  and  Deborah's  song.  The  oondnot  of  Jael  ie 
chained  npOQ  the  Kenite  passions,  and  the  praise  of  it  diacharged  tusm  the  narrative. 
Oieat  and  euoceasfnl  eETort  is  made  thrcughont  to  lessen  the  difEcolties  and  heighten 
the  interest  of  this  etirring  page  of  Bible  History.— Tfe  Day  after  To-mtrraw. 
By  Hrs.  PiOBser.  Afondble  littlestory,  teaching  two  lessons  oot  of  its  title.  One, 
the  danger  of  neglecting  preparation ;  the  other,  the  evil  of  laying  np  seldah  storo 
for  the  nnknown  "  lo-momw."  There  is  mnoh  that  is  interesting  in  the  shrewd, 
cold-hearted  epitieter  who  is  the  heroine ;  many  of  her  quaint  sayings  have  a  tonch 
of  tme  htunonr,  and  the  effect  on  others  of  her  lelflsh  hardness  oontraste  well  with 
the  inflnence  of  the  gentle,  good  old  man,  the  vicar  of  the  village.  To  leam  how  to 
be  forgiving  and  unnelfljih  is  not  easy  for  a  prond,  self-reliant  nature.  The  lessoas 
given  here  are  hard,  and  taught  by  ■uffntng,  bat  in  the  end  they  are  well  leamt — 
ra«  Op»m  FauniBin.  By  the  Bov.  Bobert  Lang,  of  the  Free  Church,  Nentham, 
Kelso.  This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  eeries  of  short  essays  on  the  "  Plan  of 
Salvation  "  and  the  practical  reenlt  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  They  are  written 
not  BO  mnoh  for  those  wbo  have  donbts  as  to  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
as  for  those  who,  acknowledging  the  Bible  as  their  guide,  are  nndecided  as  to  their 
own  course  in  life,  doubting  about  thenselves,  rather  than  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
For  sooh  there  are  many  thoughts  that  will  be  helpful.  Hie  style  le  simple,  the 
reasoning  sound  and  calm  In  tone,  while  tiie  eamestnees  and  &iUL  of  the  wnter  is 
evident  throughout — Setnei  and  JntidenU  from  Old  Ttitammt  Hittory.  By  the  Bev. 
F.  BonrdDlon,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bt.  Maik*!,  Brighton.  This  is  a  volnme  of  sermons 
that  have  appeared  from  lime  to  time  In  "The  Sunday  at  Home."  They  have  been 
revised,  and  are  published  in  this  form  that  they  may  be  found  suitable  for  family 
reading,  or  in  distant  coloniee  where  opportunities  of  pnblio  worship  and  teaching 
are  scarce.  They  have  for  subjects  some  of  the  most  striking  storiea  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  are  arranged  chronologically,  tboogh  they  do  not  form  a  oontinnoiis 
history.  The  stories  themselves  are  simply  told,  and  judged  as  mnch  as  poedble  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they  oocorred.  The  lessons  drawn  from 
each  incident  are  prsctical  and  earnest,  and  all  the  more  effective  (bat  there  is  no 
overstrained  spiritualising  of  tho  events  rceotded ;  bat  the  stories  are  considBred  by 
theiDBelveB  as  facts  of  Ood'a  gOTemmont  and  of  man's  sin  and  faith,  and  as  such  they 
11  for  all  time  and  people. — Tht  Vogag*  eft%»  " SUadfait ;"  or,  IA«  Tomtg 
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XiuionariM  in  Iht  FatiJIe.  By  W.  E.  O.  Eingtton.  AttanTfoUof  nd 
graphio  MOonntB  ot  parib  bom  *tonni,  whale*,  and  isTigai,  with  uniA  in  it  to 
iotantt  bofi ;  but  theae  Tui»d  daogen  «re  emploired  u  texti  from  whicb  to  jmMb 
tlie  dut J  of  piepKntion  for  death,  and  though  thare  ia  mooh  that  n  good  and  tna  ia 
the  leaaono  taught,  there  ia  %  forced  nnnatmal  tone  in  them  which  giTia  too  gnat 
pnunineDoe  to  religion  m  a  refnge  bom  danger,  rather  than  a  life  to  he  End  i> 
timea  of  calm,  a*  well  aa  atonn. — OUvi  OivKlnirtl .'  a  Stmyfor  Oirll.  A  rtoij  <i 
TillagB  lile,  describing  the  illneaa  and  death  of  a  poor  railway  porter,  aod  the  kinl 
GMe  of  others  for  hie  ofphan  children.  Olire,  Uie  eldeal  girl,  i*  the  heroine,  and 
though  at  firat  rongh  and  onintcreiting,  by  the  liaining  giren  at  a  "Serranti 
Home"  ihe  leami  to  cair;  into  practjee  George  Herbert's  well-known  line*— 


Stlf:  Six  Leoturoi  on  Self,  delivered  during  Leal,  1877.  By  the  Ber.  F.  A.  C 
Lillingaton,  U.A.,  Ticsr  of  Broxbonme,  Herti.  (The  Chriitian  Book  Sodo^.) 
Theae  leetmea  are  abort,  praotdoal,  and  eanieet— in  langnage  ao  simple,  and  dealing 
•0  plainly  with  the  duties  of  evsry  day  and  erary  station,  that  none  can  read  and 
faQ  to  understand.  There  mntt  indeed  be  few  who  may  not  learn  bom  them  mot* 
of  the  poenbility  as  well  a*  the  difficulty  of  a  true  life  of  self-denial  for  Christ's  eda. 
The  nnselflshness  here  inculcated  is  not  the  dmple  giving  up  to  othsis,  which  m^ 
sometimes  arise  from  amiable  indolence,  bat  an  ene^etie  self-denial  and  aelf-oontoal 
in  all  the  gileafiircs  ss  well  as  the  bnsineei  of  life,  both  "at  home"  and  in  society. 
nierearealsoheait-iearchiog  words  against  the"  self-eatecm,"  "  self-interest,"  end 
' '  self-dafenca  " — so  often  spoken  of  as  social  Tiitues — which  pierce  to  the  root  of  laiicb 
respectable  Christianity,  and  may  send  many  half-hearted  Cbriatiaoa  la  nt  bniaUf 
at  the  Maftot'a  feet  and  there  gain  strength  to  obey  Eis  words,  "  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Ue,  let  bim  deny  hinuolf  and  take  np  hia  cmas  and  follow  He.*— 
Light  tiMid  tht  Shaimn.  By  Urs.  Hutcbeon.  (Elliot  Slock,  FBt«mo*ter  Bow.) 
This  little  book  is  intended  to  cheer  and  oomfort  Oiose  who  are  sorrowing  orer  tba 
death  of  dear  friends,  and  ia  written  by  one  who  herself  has  griered  over  the  lea  of 
little  children,  and  so  from  a  fuU  heart  poma  forth  sympathy.  In  addition  to  tb« 
chapters  of  coesolation,  there  are  £t«  short  stories  of  young  lives  soon  cloeodoa 
earth,  and  thoagh  it  mnst  alwaya  be  sad  to  read  of  the  death  of  those  raond  whim 
mnch  lore  and  hope  hare  daateied,  yet  there  is  nothing  morbid  in  these  memiaials 
bat  much  which  sheds  "light  amid  the  shadows."— jroniwr  Nncmam:  m  Ytffin 
tht  gtod  thip  "  Qlad  Tiding! "  to  tit  Prvmitrd  Latid.  By  Duncan  Maogregor. 
(Hoddet  and  Stonghlon.)  The  title  of  this  book  la  in  ilseU  a  skaldi  of  the  vkc3& 
It  is  a  bopelese  attempt  to  plan  en  allegory  of  the  Chriitiaii  life  which  will  b«ar 
comparison  with  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  anthor  of  this  "  Voyage,"  bor- 
ever,  has  mads  the  ventore,  and  the  stoiy  abonnds  in  paralleb  to  Bonysn'a  baiooa 
work.  Thna  there  is  "  Babylon "  instead  of  the  "  City  of  Deatmction."  The 
"  Waters  of  BumUity  "  replace  the  "  Valley  of  Hnmiliation ;  "  the  Idsad  ol 
"Best  for  the  Weary"  the  "  DelecUWo  Monntains  ; "  the  "Dark  Waters"  ssi 
the  "Qolden  Strand"  tho  "DarkBivei"  and  the  "  Celeetial  City  with  its  Gddm 
Gate."  Comparisons  also  tna;  be  drawn  respecting  the  actors  in  the  dramas — wttk 
this  difference,  tbat  in  "Uariner  Newman,"  in  addition  to  chantctera  bcaiisg 
symbolical  names  aa  in  "  Hlgrim' a  Progress,"  there  are  several  who  have  the  naiast 
and  somewhat  the  chsracteraof  Biblical  heroea.  There  iaaome  ability  in  the  de- 
Kriptiopi  of  the  difSpnltiea  that  beset  the  Cbriatian'a  oon|Be  in  the  islands  of  "6elf- 
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con&bnw  "  »ad  "  World];  Content,"  on  Uie  "  Lokewsnn  Sea  "  snd  "  Cape  Pride- 
df-heut,"  Mid  Ulb  quotationi  of  Scripture  ue  apt  &nd  itriking.  The  ityle  oft«n  U 
qmint  and  nnluitDral  for  the  piMent  time,  and  indicatcB  in  imiUtioD  of  BanyBU. — 
C»n>liiu  SirMj  or,  ZUlU.  SoPiM,  and  Big  Searli.  (8.  W,  Pirtridgs  and  Co., 
Patenottot  'Row.)  A  meet  intereating  tale,  ihowing;  that  it  needa  neither  high 
Uatian  nor  mnoh  tklent  to  Iteconw  a  grmt  power  for  good,  •  Ueaiiiig  in  anjr 
nsjghbanrhood. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  GRIFFITfl. 

SicinTLToiir  "  dODOmiuatiOQal  record  "  oootalned  a  notice  of  the  deatbof  thefieV. 
John  Qriffitii,  of  Bncklej,  one  of  the  oldeit  Coagregational  UiniiterB  in  North 
V&lei,  and  deserredlf  re*pect«d  tbrongKoiit  the  Principality.  A  brief  notice  of  Ui 
lil«  and  worlc  may  not  therefore  bs  oat  of  place  in  the  Erangtlital  Uegatitu,  which 
for  more  than  liftjr  ymn  wu  welcomed  monthly  to  hii  home. 

The  deceaaad  waa  a  Bon  of  the  Ber.  John  Griffith,  a  celebrated  Walsh  preacher, 
cf  Camarron,  and  waa  born  on  the  Ilth  of  October,  1799,  at  'I'fddyn-y-gratg,  Cur- 
UTTOuhirs :  tboa  he  had  nearly  reached  hie  7Bth  birthday. 

Early  in  life  be  gaTe  eTidenca  of  being  a  true  CbrisliaD,  Almoat  from  inbncy 
he  "knew  the  Scriptures,"  and  fay  them  waa  "  made  wiae  unto  ealTation."  Btfore 
hewai  eixteea  years  old  ha  "joined  the  ohuroh  "  at  CamazTon,  of  which  hia  Either 
■u  paator,  and  three  yeari  later  he  entered  Carmarthen  Collage,  to  atadj  for  the 
Chriitian  ministry.  He  remained  at  oollege  until  1822,  when  he  aettled  at  Bean- 
nurii,  and  waa  ordained  on  Sept.  S4lliof  that  year.  In  the  Bune  week  his  brother'a 
Bidtution  took  place  at  Holyhead,  and  the  miniatera  who  attended  the  first  terrice 
crcsied  the  island  to  be  present  at  the  second. 

His  first  pastorate  waa  but  brief,  for,  in  1S24,  he  removed  to  QarUido  Street, 
UaocheBter.  Here  he  remained  for  about  eleven  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Bhaiadr.  Thence,  in  1833,  he  removed  to  Buckley,  Flintahire,  where  during  Uurty- 
thne  joara  he  Bostaloed  the  pastoral  office.  The  Congregational  Cborch  at  Buckley 
vu  twice  enlarged  doling  hie  ministry ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1871, 
•tepi  were  being  taken  fur  the  erection  of  a  new  and  larger  church, 

Baviog  bithfnll  J  served  his  generation  according  to  the  vill  of  Qod,  be  gently 
(ril  asleep  in  Jesus  on  Saturday,  Jnne  ISth,  1877.  On  the  following  Tuesday  he 
waa  interred  in  the  burial  groend  attached  to  the  acane  of  the  greater  put  of  hia 
minittry.  Ttie  end,  like  tho  life,  waa  peace.  Around  his  grave  a  nnmtier  of 
mbistmial  brethren  and  Chriitian  friends  gathend,  some  of  whom  had  long  known 
tod  deeply  loved  him.  Few  men  have  left  behind  them  sweeter  memories.  His 
laboon  were  abnodant,  and  highly  appredated  by  those  whom  he  served  in  the 
Qotpel. 

Ur.  Qriffith  preached  his  last  sermon  daring  the  summer  of  1S7S,  from  the  words 
"  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  On  leaving  the  pulpit  he  said  to  one  of  the  deacons  that 
Ui  work  was  dons,  that  his  preaching  days  were  over.  And  yet  not  "  over,"  for 
thereanltsof  the  words  of  tmth  he  uttered,  and  the  coniistent  life  he  lived  still 
remaiD,  tJiongh  the  man  himself  has  left  u),  and  their  influence  will  be  felt  for  many 
yeiira  10  come. 

Mili,  Aiifutt,  1877.  D.  B.  Hooks. 
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UINISTERIAL  CaANOES. 

Bir.  W.  EoxxB  hu  mcaeeded  the 
late  Rgt.  John  Wallice  u  miDuter  of 
Jaaiaaj  Street  Chnrcti,  BiisdBs. 

Rbt-  Henkt  Habriib,  U.A.,  of  Oar- 
mBithen  Collie,  will  ihortlv  oonniaiwe 
his  miniitiT  Kt  Hope  Chapel,  CIIflDii. 

Bbt.  T.  W.  Matb,  H.A.,  of  Bmeih- 
vfcV,  hu  removed  to  Qnnthun. 

Bit.  W.  H.  Davuov,  of  ChkUuin, 
tuB  accepted  an  inTitation  to  Cluemoat 
Chapel,  FentonTille. 

Bit.  TC.  J.  EvAMi,  of  EaTarfoidireit, 
hsB  accepted  the  pastorate  ot  Falcoa 
Square  Chapel,  London. 

Ret.  }.  PiLiAMe,  late  of  Cambanrell, 
U  about  to  become  putor  of  the  church 
at  Hnntlj. 

Bit.  W.  h.  Wims,  late  ol  H*- 
itick,  hM  undertaken  the  paitorate  of 
the  dinrch  at  Thnraoi 

Bit.  T.  L.  Uacuink,  of  Hountain 
Aeh,  hai  accepted  a  call  to  the  Star 
Street  EngUih  Church,  Cardiff: 

Hmt.  D.  H.  Btnnib,  of  I^ncatbire 
Independent  College,  mil  enter  ■hortl; 
on  hii  miniitry  at  St.  Qeoigs'i  Street 
Church,  Chorley. 

Rev.  J.  Feabmxrt,  of  Noniithorpe, 
Beckmondwike,  hai  tecsived  en  inrita- 
tion  to  Buttenhav,  near  Halifax. 

Rev.  O.  Colborhb  i*  laaTiofr  Hath- 
erton  to  become  minister  of  the  chnich 
at  QoqioTt. 

Biv.  BuitiiL  Tho¥a«,  of  Kuleea,  ia 
renoring  to  I'urTey. 

Bit.  a.  W.  Sbmp,  of  lAnoehire 
Collega,  baa  accepted  the  paetorate  at 
Davliih,  Devon. 

Bet.  G.  Hoj.i,ieh  hai  exchanged 
Sudborjr  lor  Stanafield,  Suffolk. 


OEDINATIONS. 

Rev.  W.  1.  Ueie  was  ordained  at 
Ennleford  on  Angnat  Rlst.  The  leniun 
waaprekchedby  theRev.A.  Hackennal, 
and  an  addren  on  "  OongregatJonil 
ftinoiplaa  "  wai  delivered  b;  the  Bev.  J. 
Johns.  The  Ben.  Henry  Cope  and 
T.W.  Finn  alao  took  part  intha  aerricG. 

Bcv.  Abthuk  Datim,  of  the  Uemo- 
rial  College,  Brecon,  waa  ordained  on 
September  Kb,  at  Ton-yBttad,  QlamoN 


MKWS   OF  OCR  CHUBCHES. 
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ganahire.  Tho  ordination  pnjer  vu 
offered  by  the  Bev.  Frofeeaoi  Hoirii, 
vho  also  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
paatOT.  The  addroi  to  the  ohnrch  im 
givra  bythe  Bev.  Pntamn  Bowlaad. 


NEW   CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,   it 


laid  0 

Bev.  Dr.  Kennedj  ai 

Kinnaird,  M.P. 

Tbe  memorial-atone  of  a  nev  chind 
abont  to  be  ereeted  at  HaB-atieet,  DnJ- 
ley,  WM  laid  by  Petw  Bpence,  £tq., 
J.F.,  of  Uanoheater. 

Th>  memorial-itone  of  a  new  diipil 
and  achoolroom  at  Verwood,  DoraetihiN, 
WM  laid  on  the  eth  of  Aoguit  by  lb« 
Bav.  J.  0.  Jackion. 

The  foondation-etone  of  a  Dew  cbaptl 
at  Blackbotn,  which  ia  to  cort  £1,0011, 
wai  laid  recently. 

Thi  memoriU-atone  of  new  Soiulay- 
aehool  promisee,  to  iodnde  eight  elui 
roomi,  an  infant-schoolroom,  and  a  I«t- 
ture-hall,  waa  laid  on  September  lOtb.bf 
B.  Douglaa,  E>q.,  at  WbittioKton  Uooi, 
a  diatrict  about  a  mile  from  (^aatafleld. 


DEATHS. 

Bet.  S.  R.  Nodlx,  of  ToninjrtoB. 
died  on  the  IGth  of  Aognit,  at  lUn- 
combe,  where  he  waa  staying  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  aged  A3. 

FBorBseoK  HmMmi  Booeiii,  lata  Pria- 
cipal  of  Lancashire  Indep«aident  C«(- 
legc,  died  at  Fennal  Tower,  Ka^ja- 
Ilcth,  on  Augnst  20tb,  aged  70. 

Rev,  Jobh  Stkoyih,  of  Bnmley,  «ii 
called  to  hia  rest  on  August  ISth. 

Rev.  T.  8.  Hahtbb,  of  Camberwtll. 
died  in  the  last  week  of  August,  in  tie 
QSth  year  of  his  age. 

Bit.  RoBiai  Dkani,  fomariy  e( 
Qusatwiok,  died  at  Cudilf,  Angott  SM, 
aged  78. 

Bbv.  James  BowUT,ofShad«<dl,dted 
Angost  16th,  aged  64. 

Bet.  J.  FsMTOH,  late  of  Ottat  Har. 
wood,  died  in  Jnne,  in  Autaalit, 
whitbvlw  hadgoae  is  nanh  e(  Ualfh 
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i.-lijt  Iniisn  jfsmiite. 


SOME  moiiths  ago  the  Dlreotora  beoame  aware  of  tho  Bsreritj  of  tha 
fominfl  in  certain  distriots  of  South  India,  and  of  the  maimer  in 
irbioh  it  was  affboting  the  stations  of  the  Society.  Grants  (to  the  amount 
of  £250)  were  made  to  the  evangelists  and  school  teachers  to  enable  them 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  increased  prices.  The  comfort  of  the  mission 
families  was  duly  considered,  and  continued  information  was  requested  as 
to  the  course  which  things  should  take.  The  special  help  given  was  grate- 
fully recognised,  and  for  a  time  served  its  purpose ;  while  the  Government 
efforts  aided  the  population  at  large. 

Whether  the  famine  would  continue  or  speedily  be  mitigated  depended 
OD  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  arrived  in  Uay ;  hence  the  reports  of  the 
rainfall  were  watched  with  keen  interest.  Already  in  July  the  mission- 
aries expressed  grave  doubt  whether  the  raina  would  prove  sufficient. 
With  the  beginning  of  August  the  doubt  passed  into  certainty.  It  was 
clear  that  the  monaoon  had  failed,  and  the  famine  came  down  upon  tho 
land  in  full  strength.  Hence  the  appeals  for  help  which  during  the  last 
three  weeks  have  been  pressed  with  so  much  urgency  upon  the  conntiy 
at  large. 

It  is  plain  to  every  eye  that  a  terrible  calamity,  greater  than  any  famine 
in  India  since  that  of  1770,  has  fallen  on  the  people  of  the  South  and 
Centre  Provinces,  and  that  help,  to  be  efficient,  should  be  rendered 
promptly  and  generously. 

The  Government  is  doing  its  part  nobly.  The  hearts  of  our  countrymen 
generally  are  being  deeply  stirred ;  and  already  over  £100,000  have  been 
remitted  to  India  as  tbs  contributions  of  private  benevolence.  Probably 
these  contributions  will  speedily  reach  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  pnbUo  telegrams  from  Madras  show  that  there  is  abundant  room  for 
nnmerons  forms  of  effort.  Committees  of  ofBoers,  residents  and  miHsionories, 
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are  being  formed  at  the  great  stationB ;  and  women,  the  aged,  and  cbtldm 
especially  are  committed  to  their  oare,  Onr  native  converts  in  sevo^ 
districts  are  exposed  to  the  fiill  force  of  this  fomine,  and  some  twelve  of  onr 
Eagtish  misuonBzies  remde  in  the  most  saffering  IccalitioL  Xatnrallythej 
appeal  directly  to  the  Society  for  help.  The  Bov.  K  Lewis  thus  writes  oa 
the  subject  &oni  Bellaiy  :— 

*'The  Ooremment  have  &om  the  first  shown  the  gnateet  anziBt;  to 
alhrriate  the  anfferings  of  the  poor  and  helpleu  in  the  ^stiictt  Tinted  ^ 
funine.  Public  worki  have  been  set  on  foot  to  employ  those  who  are  sbl*  b 
work  ;  and  relief  oamps,  eataUislifld  in  moat  U^e  towns  and  many  small  obn, 
afford  gratnitouB  relief  to  the  aged,  very  infirm,  the  riok,  and  yonng  ^ildRa> 
Kative  officials  in  the  Tillages  have  been  warned  that  they  wonld  be  Ui 
roBponsible  for  any  oases  of  extreme  distress  unrelieved  in  their  respedin 
villagee.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  active  meassnt 
and  great  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  to  prevent  anydjingof 
starvBtion,  many  have  died,  and  there  are  large  nombers  of  emaciated  psopb 
ia  all  parts  who  oannot  long  Burvive,  bnt  will  aneoamb  to  the  first  straggk 
that  ma;  happen  to  them.  I  have  recently  visited  fifty  villages,  in  kitjJ 
which  I  fonnd  distressed  persons  who  hod  been  totally  unrelieved,  or  vtj 
inadequately  helped.  I  ttwk  for  granted  no  report  of  saffering  that  I  hMii 
but,  as  far  as  I  ooald,  made  a  hoose  to  house  visitation,  and  saw  and  ccrnvKM^ 
vtfli  indmdoals  who  were  in  need. 

"Those  who  are  wealthy,  Oovemment  servants,  all  who  get  a  TSguln 
salary,  and  merchants,  do  net  snffer  from  great  want,  althongb  they  f««l  ft* 
bnrdenof  increased  expenditure  in  a  greater  or  lesser  d(t;i«e.  Xhe  great  pineh 
is  felt  by  those  agricultniists  who  tent  small  pieces  of  land  and  keep  their  on 
oattle  tor  ploughing,  Ac.,  hy  day  labourers  a^  artisans.  Among  these  pso^ 
distress  has  bean  vet;  gteat,  and  is  incnamng  every  week. 

"  Z  hare  frequenUy  seen  a  man  whose  wife  has  ^ed,  leaving  fenr  or  fi* 
little  children.  Thefkther,  wishing  to  take  care  cf  his  obiUren,  hastefnssdto 
go  away  a  great  distance  to  work,  and  in  a  short  time  be  and  his  children  htm 
beoome  half-starred.  I  have  often  met  poor  women  whose  husbands  havsbMS 
carried  off  by  abolera  within  the  post  few  months,  wandering  about  wiik  thar 
bdidesa  children  craving  for  relief.  Some  earnestly  beg  for  help  at  the  eaaji. 
others  simply  sit  or  lie  down  until  some  one  pities  and  helps  thsm  j  otbn 
Mgua  seem  Ia  be  almost  past  desiring  food." 

The  Rev.  F.  Wilkinson,  of  Madras,  says,  on  August  8th  :— 

"The  famine  in  this  Presidency  is  a  fat  more  serious  calamity  than  ft* 
Bengal  famine  cf  187S.  Thcogh  rain  has  fallen  in  many  pUce^  it  has  ooa* 
too  late,  or  is  too  slight,  to  do  mnoh  for  the  onltiration,  though  it  will  balpt^ 
provide  fodder  for  the  cattle." 

The  Rev.  B.  Rioe  wrote,  on  July  l7th,  thus,  firom  Bangalore  :— 

"lamsony  tosay  that  our  prospects,  with  regard  to  the  famine,  sie  nix> 

nwoe  jjoomy  than  when  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  maiL    The  endoaed  «*«• 

*Dss  the  BniffiOort  Sxamina-  of  this  morning  will  show  you  ft»  "ft**  "^ 

•Airs.    The  small  amount  of  halp  already  iwMived  torn  t3»lGMoa  Bam'' 
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ftltogethet  inKdeqaate  to  onr  needs,  lad  to  tlie  difflooUaoB  which  praas  npos  us 
«a  ail  odes,  and  are  likely  to  do  bo  for  a  loag  Uoib  to  oome." 

The  ReT.  E.  Kca  saya,  again : — 

"  The  people  are  dying  in  numben.  Upwards  of  20,000  people  are  fod  daily 
iu  Bangalore  alone,  althengh  niimbera  of  the  denrving  are  refused  admisdon. 
In  the  hospitals  attaohed  to  the  chotrams,  from  twenty  to  forty  die  dally  hoia 
the  effects  of  atarratian.  About  thirty  eorpsee  are  picked  np  in  the  streets 
weekly.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  Z  saw  one  lying  in  the  tope  <Aom  to  my 
bnngalow,  and  hear  of  others  erery  day.  '  Dysentery  is  rery  preralrat.  Uany 
of  tlie  boys  in  the  schools  suffer  tram  it" 

And  the  Rer.  E.  Le  Mare  thus  places  before  the  Directors  the  special 
need  of  our  own  converts  in  Belgaum  : — 

"The  relief  of  oar  paor  people  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  work  and  anxiety. 
We  hare  a  large  proportion  of  cultivators  among  oar  conveita ;  from  the  failure 
of  their  orops  they  o«n  only  look  to  ttB  for  help.  The  grant  of  iiOO  mpeas,  which 
yoa  have  kindly  made  for  the  tiatiTO  assistants,  is  very  welcome ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  if  its  appropriatioD  were  not  restricted  to  tbe  mission  agents,  but  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  missionoriea  of  the  Tacious  stations.  I  have  written  to 
the  Committee  to  recommend  this." 

The  Direotors,  thereforo,  invit«  the  special  help  of  their  friends  at  this 
crius.  The  value  of  mtesionarieB  and  their  native  aSHiltants  aa  n  diatxibut- 
ing  im;ency  has  often  been  i-eoogniaed  in  public  troubles  like  this.  There 
CMi  be  no  collision  of  interests  where  the  work  is  bo  vast  and  the  dis- 
tributors are  so  few.  Our  miBsionaries  will  have  a  hundred  opportunities 
of  aiding  the  starving  multitudes  around  them,  whether  among  their  own 
converts  or  among  the  populaUon  generally ;  and  the  Directors  will  gladly 
convey  to  their  bands  every  contribution  made  for  a  purpose  so  humane. 
In  forwarding  the  gifts  of  their  friends,  the  Diroctora  will,  of  course,  desire 
that  every  oaro  shall  be  takon  by  the  misaionaries  to  preserve  unity  of 
eSbrt  in  reaching  the  many  auflerera  around  them ;  to  distribute  help  to 
all  classes  and  all  creeds ;  and,  spcoially,  to  seek  out  cases,  like  those  above 
referred  to  by  ilr.  Lewis,  for  which  no  other  provision  ha^  been  made. 
And  with  these  gifts  how  earnestly  should  prayer  be  offered  by  our  churches 
that  God  Himself  will  graciously  interfere,  and,  by  opening  the  windows  of 
heaven,  pour  down  upon  the  thirsty  soil  the  rain  which  alone  can  save  the 
seoded  harvesta. 

T.  L.  Dkvitt,  Ohairman. 
J.  Keuf-Wxlob,  Treoiwrer. 
„  „         „  __  Joaspu  MoLLBKs,  D.D.,  i 

LONIWN,  E.a.  ^"•'^^  ROBISSOK,  \  Sees 

Siplmbrr  llUh,  1877.  EdWARD  H.  Jomu,  ) 
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The  /olioteitig  CotUribuUoM  are  praUfidlf  acbwuUdgtd, 
£    s.  d. 
Un.  Dawson  mnd  Family, 


Aldoliffa  HbU 
HiighMBsoii,EBq.,AAhb>n- 

undar-I^ne       ..           .  100    0 
Meaars.     J.     J.    Bioiish, 

NidhdlfloiL  &  Go.,  LeeK. .  fiO    0 

H.  T.  M 4a  0 

Wm.  Ellioe,  Eiq 26  0 

GeoTKe  ^VUliams,  Eaq.     ..  2S  0 

0.  E.  Uudie,  Esq 21  0 

Measra.  S.  £.  Soott,Sti«tten 

£0o.       21  0 

Mr.  Qood,  Birmiaghua  . .  SO  0 

O.  F.  White,  Esq SO  0 

Dr.  P.  J.  Wood     . .         . .  20  0 

Oeorga  Hadfield,  Esq.     . .  20  0 

Bev.  Jamea  lownley       . .  20  0 

John  Froeter,  Esq.          . .  10  10 
Col.  B.  W.  Eyre  aodfrionda, 

B&th        10  10 

0.  P.,  Weaton-Boper-Uus  10  0 
H.  B.  ITiBiuiu,  Eaq.  ..  10  0 
Rev.  William  Tyler  . .  10  0 
UiBB  Stoedman  ,.  ..  10  0  ' 
J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq. . .  . .  10  0  i 
W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Boohdale  10  0 
Uandiwtor,  452  ..  ..  10  0 
Bev.  B.  P.  Clarke,  Bristol  5  9 
Dr.W.M,  Cooke  ..  ..  B  S 
UiM  E.  Cohham,  Brighton  5  0 
F.Fitob,Eaq.  ..  ..SO 
Mrs.  Waller  ..  ..5  0 
Dr.  J.  B.  Bennett . .  ..6  0 
Henry  Can,  Esq.  . ,  ..  SO 
Ber.  T.  Greenfield,  Leam- 
ington . .  SO 
E.  B.  Noden,  Eaq.  II  0 

E.A 6  0 

W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Boohsater..  S  0 

O.  EnowlBa,Baq., Bradford  S  0 
John      Bobertaon,     Esq., 

Dondae 5  0 

£.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  £endal  D  0 

Uisa  Letchwotth,  Wobnm  fl  0 

Donations  under  £S        . .  33  7 

Colltetiont. 

Lewiaham  High  Boad  Cb.  86  7 

Nottingham  —  Castle  Oate  84  6 

■Baatinga,  Bobertaon-etreet  TO  16 

KBtteruiglndependentOha.  79  0 

Weetminater  Ohapel        ..  64  8 

,.     Beaaborongh  S.S. . .  3  0 

GrBToeend— Prinoea-atreet  50  0 

id- Cong.  Church  50  0 


eabnry  Estate  E 


.  John  Sonthgate,  Esq. . . 
OToydon->-TrinitT  Chapel 
Cambridge  HeatL  Chapel, 
HalfCfOleotion 


-Marsh-at. 


Abney  Chapel 
Walthamstow— Ma 


JE  a  d. 

SO  0  0 

40  3  II 

35  9    I 

40  0   D 

37  0  0 


Upper  Norwood  Qoag. 
Ch. ,  part  of  Oollaction . . 

Harley  Street  Ch. 

Leicester — Wyclifla  Chapel 

Sheffield— Atterolifb  Con- 
gregational Chapol 

North  Shields  Congrega- 
tional Chapel  . . 

Whitehaven  Oona.  Ch.  . . 

Citr-road  Cong.  Chorch . , 

Enfield  —  OEriatchurdi, 
moiety 

Wrexham — Cheater-sbeet 

Hastings— Croft  Chapel . . 

Boyston  —  Eneesworth- 
street  Chapel    . . 

Uaidenhead  Cong.  Ch.  . . 

Nottingham— at.  james's- 
street  Chapel    . . 

IieamingtoQ  —  Clarendon 
Chapel  ._. 

and  Sunday  ! 

ErithCong.  Cha. 

Sandown  OongL  Chapel.. 

Sheemesa  —  Alma  -  road 

Llanfyllin  Congl.  Church       i 

Cambridge— Emanuel  Ch. 

Btainee  Cong.  Chnrob    . . 

Totteridge^     .. 

Biadford—Bowling  Chapel 

Doroheeter  Coug.  Chapel 

Ashton  -  in  -  luckerfiald 
Congregational  Churoh 

Letlumk  Oong.  Chnroh  . . 

St.  John's  Wood  Cong  .Chn. 

Birmingham — Friends  at 
Highbury  Chapel 

Little  Waltham  Congre- 
gational Chapel 

Belper  Co^.  Chnnh     . . 

Sidmoath  Cong.  Church . . 

Nottingham — Albion  Ch. 

Sleafot^  Cong.  Chapel    . . 

Winslow  OoE^.  Chapel  . . 

Nottingham— Walk  Chapel 

Cbeadls  Cong.  Chuidi    .. 

Forest  HiU  —  Qoeen^ 
road  Chapel 

Collections  under  £S      . .      4 


33  3  e 
33  IS  0 
23    3   » 


SO  11  0 

SO    0  0 

SO    0  4 

16    6  S 

16    2  0 

14  14  0 


11  19  ID 
11  13  G 
II  U    6 


LOMSON    HIBBIOITABT  BOCIBTT. 


ii-i 

FROM  tlie  engraTiDg  which  we  give  ta  oar  preseat  number,  aud  which 
has  been  copied  from  a  photograph,  a  correct  idea  may  be  formed 
of  tha  plain  and  village  of  Analaxelt,  a  northern  suburb  of  the  CaiMtal  of 
Madngaacar.  The  church  and  district  are  under  the  ch&rge  of  four  native 
ordained  paatora,  assUted  by  a  large  staff  of  native  preachers.  Th«  choich 
members  number  some  6,500,  and  there  are  forty-five  elementary  schools 
ia  the  district.  The  superintending  missionary  is  the  Rev.  Qsoaax 
CoirsiNS. 

The  chief  item  of  intelligence  from  Madagascar  which  has  reached 
Eogland  during  the  past  month  has  called  forth  from  all  friends  of  liberty 
and  progress  a  thrill  of  devout  aatiafaotion  and  thankfulness.  At  a  Kabuy 
lield  in  the  capital  on  the  20th  of  June,  freedom  and  protection  were 
granted  by  the  Malagasy  Government  to  all  Mozambique  slaves  at  that 
ticoe  in  the  island,  and  such  traffic  in  future  was  entirely  prohibited.  The 
Proclamation  read  by  the  Pbiue  Minibteb  at  Andohalo,  printed  copies  of 
vhich  had  previously  been  circulated  by  thousands  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  is  far  too  extended  to  be  quoted  in  full  in  our  pages. 
From  the  authorised  translation  of  the  address,  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  a  few  passages  have,  however,  been  selected,  and  which  may  be 
fitly  introdaced  by  the  following  summary  of  the  document  as  a  whole, 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  R  Tot  : — 

"Tha  speech  itself  waa  most  ekil-  must  be  upheld  by  her,  as  her  me- 
fullf  Biranged,  and,  from  a  Malagasy  oessor  and  substitute,  inaludiag  tha 
point  of  view,  could  not  have  been  olaiiBes  referring  to  the  impotialion  of 
■nore  encoeesfnl.  The  Prime  Minister  Mozambique  slaves.  Therefore,  hear- 
spoke  for  about  an  hour,  not  oonfining  ing  that  these  were  imported,  into  Hu 
himself  to  the  written  address  which  ooaatry,  and  oonoealed  until  thof 
he  held  in  his  hand,  but  enforcing  it  knew  the  language,  she,  in  1S74, 
by  extempore  speech.  He  gave  the  ordered  the  release  of  all  who  had 
people  an  account  of  their  former  been  introduced  into  the  countrjr  since 
sovereigns,  and  showed  them  the  the  time  that  the  Eaglish  tce»ty  wis 
great  importance  these  attached  to  signed.  Y^,  notwithataodiag,  her 
folGlliog  treaty  obligations.  Then,  word  had  been  set  aside,  and  only 
coming  down  to  the  time  of  Baso-  here  and  there  one  had  been  set  at 
herioa,  when  the  English  treaty  was  liberty.  Not  only  so,  but  the  trade  in 
made,  he  reminded  them  tliat  she  had  Mozambiques  was  stall  being  oarriod 
not;  concluded  the  treaty  on  her  own  on,  though  they  are  well  known  to 
responsibility,  but  had  consulted  them  have  been  stolen  from  their  countiy. 
before  its  completion.  This  treaty.  Now,  however,  not  only  thoao  iriu 
made  in  the  lime  of  Basoherina,  could  have  been  brought  here  ainea  the 
not  be  sat  aside  by  Qanavalona,  but     signing  of  the  treaty,  bnt  all  Uoatm- 
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Uut  the  Prime  Ulniater  is  in  euuit 
in  the  maktter,  and  ttwt  vaj  <me  »- 
tamag  to  liberate  a  mngle  alATeknon 
to  be  of  Afriicam  odgiiL  will  do  w  it 
his  OVD  pedL  Special  emphau  «M 
pat  upon  this,  that,  whether  the  pmat 
betDBged  to  tite  Mgfier  or  lover  nnb 
•£  aeoiatr^  if  ha  DoCoaa  to  0I17  to 
-void  o£  tin  Qqbui  at  tiai  Eabaiy  ki 
would  ba  bald  guiltr,  and  buSbi  oa 
the   puaiBhmeiit    of    death   for    tki 


Inqnea,  however  long  they  have  been 
in  the  oountry,  mnet  be  set  free.  Thie 
is  the  lubstance  of  what  he  said; 
but  neither  from  this,  nor  bom  an 
Bnglidi  translation,  will  70U  be  ebls 
to  i«*liM  the  fall  force  which  it  has  in 
life  Ualkgaej  toita.,  or  the  dbot  which 
ik  pMdnoad  b»«.  Bofr  tite  mMa 
■♦Tf^et^  of  the  addrou  cests  npen  ths 
&at  that  it  was  understood,  and  in- 
tended to  be  understood,  aa  meaning 
dl  tbMt  it  said.    It  is  seen  clearly  now      oSenoa." 

2.  THE  QUEEN'S  PBOOLAMATION. 

The  Proclamatioa  is  divided. into  five  Motions,  and  is  addrefised  "To  llii 
aawmhled  people  at  AudohAlo,  and  published  througbout  the  Kingdoia  of 
MadagaeoBT  on  the  20tb  of  June  (U  Alakaoaj),  1877."  The  foUowiog  iJ 
the  text  of  the  concluding  clauses  of  Section  Y. : — 

"Now,  the  kingdom  having  been,     diaU. ba hdd gnilty.    Foe  isitaotta- 
ipven  by  God  to  me,  I  declare  that  I 
will  put  a  etop  to  these  evils,  fur  I  am 
aSomngnt«y  mba  tia  vaovao  (who 
Imte»  disturbance  or  quarrelsomeneM) . 

"  Thsiefbn  I  deerea  that  I  set  free 
all  the  Mozambiques  in  my  kiagdom 
to  be  my  Ambajdandro  (subjecta), 
wfarUieT  those  nevly  introduced  or 
Uioee  who  have  been  here  f<jr  a  long 
tiBMk     Fox  is  it  not  so !    ye  under 


"Andif  th»re  is  Kiy  onewbo  will 
not  obey  this  edict,  bnt  atiU  holds  the 
Htnaalnques  as  slavey  I  shall  count 
Boofa  as  criminals,  and  the  penalty  of 
ihkJavB  shall  be  enfoEoed  upon  them, 
ftar  is  it  not  so  1  Oh,yennderheaTMtF 

"And  I  also  deoree  that  wboe*«r 
hvi  tnded  in  MoaamlnqiiM  oan  no 
loBgp  make  a.  legal  olaim  in  respect 
otaoA  tnHuaotions.  Aodakonld  such 
talw  i^lacei,  bs  that  makee  soch  a  claim 


ye  under  heaven  P 

"  And  if  this  decree  of  mine  ti  pff- 
vorted  by  any  one  to  deceive  the  wiN 
or  incite  the  simply  and  ao  oause  ^e- 
turbanoes  in  my  hangdomi,  then  iriie- 
ever  he  aiay  be  I  wiU  hold  him  goiUT' 
and  condemn  him  to  death,  fur  I  sm  1 
Sovereign  that  will  not  deceive. 

"Again  Idedaie  unto  you,  yenndai 
beaTon,  that  whoeva  obey*  the  law 


not  the  dacress  of  Lehidim*> 
Babodonandrianampoinimanaa,  ud 
Basohfliimai^aka,  and  atpacially  oh- 
serves  my  own  deorese,  for  I,  Qncea 
Baoavalomaojaka,  am  heir  to  tltMi 
who  reigned  befor»  me,  tbsK  lert  «*- 
eared  that  I  am  the  ptobectorof  year 
wires,  your  diildrea,  a«td  your  pw- 
perty;  and  when  Isay  toustDtB,tlNB 
rest  assured.  For  is  it  not  so !  y* 
under  heaven  ?" 

3.  THE  ASSEUBLAQE. 
Tbft  oircuaiatanoeB  atteading   an   event   fiangU  vritli  n  in^wtant  s 
bewMj  npm   tbe  future  history   of   the  Ualsguy  nation  an  eqwHj 
intsratbg   and   inatruotive.      TTader  date   Jane  21flt   the   Bav.  J*JW 
Hiausmoii  writes  : 
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"VebtTaeeeaibr  aome  we«ka  pAst 
that  nnwUtiBg  importuit  vm  alxrat 
t»  Wee  ^ao«  and  Dm  peoplo  have 
been  in  m  unwonted'  state  oiF  excite- 
loent.  Tbo  gang  bave  been  fired  at 
nanpeated  times  during  tile  night 
fi  3a.j,  especially  on  the  day  (more 
iluQ  a  foTtoiglit  ago)  when  the  step 
wu  ftosUy  decided  on,  and  again  -when 
the  Kabaiy  was  printed.  They  were 
find  Bgaht  Then  the  meesengers  were 
dnpatcbed,  oaTiying  thsm  to  all  the 
ckiaf  Qovemment  towns ;  and  again 
on  Monday  and  Tneaday,  when  the 
officers  aboTS  a  certain  rank  were 
informed  of  what  import  the  Kabary 
ns. 

"  Thonsanda  of  people  began  making 
their  way  up  to  the  oapitttl  on  Mon- 
day, and  by  Inesday  the  place  was 
ctovdbd. 

"The  nsaal  military  assemblage 
met  at  Imabamaaina  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  thronghont  the  whole  of  Tuesday 
night  and  Wednesday  morning  we 
vere  kept  awake  by  the  crowds  of 
people  coming  from  the  north  and 
north-east  to  attend  on  the  Wednes- 
day morning. 

"  We  wer«  not  invited  ta  be  present, 
bnt  soma  of  us  got  to  understand  that 
▼e  were  at  liberty  to  attend  should  we 
feel  disposed. 

"Sy  eight  o'clock  the  place  waa 
comparatively  filled,  and  by  ten  o'clock, 
when  I  went  up,  there  could  not  have 
been  lees  thu  90,000  persons  as- 
sembled on  the  phun  at  Andohalo. 

"We  were  not  many,  tho  whole 
Borepean  company  present,  within 
the  eDclomixe,  oonaiating  of  Uessrs. 
lay,  Uxainge,  Uos^  Pickar^ill,  and. 
myaalt  o<  the  i;..  AC.  S. ;  Uz.  Claik, 
oftli«f.F.U.A.;  andMr.andUrs. 
Oq^ei;,  Ut.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Ooles  of 
Uw  S.  F.  a.  I3ie  Eieooh  and  tlia 
tadm  'oawed  the  ■oooe  from  a  dis- 
tawey  aad  tbote  won  seread  ladiM  on 


6t9 

stUTOonAtig 


thfl  vMBndabs 

"X  had  £ffiBolty  in  making  ny 
way  up  to  Qte  enidesare,  bat  b^  Uta 
exwtiise  of  a  littla  a<HnpliiB«ntary  and 
conciliatory  language  I  got  aafely 
ttieugh  Sm  denee  maas  t^  pet^Ie  ; 
and  oa»  of  tta  offlmra  qaiokly  pn- 
vidad  Mth  one  of  na  with  an  arm- 
chiur  of  native  make.  We  had  ui 
undntflrmpted  new  ei  the  whole 
proceeding,  and'  as  there  ware  no 
soldiera  in  front  of  ui  we  had  not  tiie 
least  difSeutty  in  seeing  and  hearing 
all. 

"Exactly  at  half-past  eleven  the 
gups  announced  the  departure  of  the 
Prime  Uiniater  and  his  party  from  the 
palaco.  All  the  guns  around  the 
capital  were  fired,  and  the  hum  and 
expectation  of  the  vast  assemblage 
was  Bomething  wonderful.  The  day 
up  to  thia  had  been  cloudy  and  wet, 
a  bitter  east  wind  blowing,  and  the 
small  rain  coming  down  at  times  and 
making  one  aMver  from  oold  and 
damp.  I  could  not  but  look  apon  it 
as  a  just  expression  of  the  fealmg  of 
the  people— as  they  had  got  to  know 
by  'whispers  here  and  there  of  what 
was  going  to  happen — a  cold,  bittev 
feeling  against  all  and  sundry  persons 
who  were  about  te  put  an  end  to  the 
iniquitous  traffic  in  human  blood,  and 
lob  them  of  their  ill-gotten  gaintf; 
and  the  sun  forcing  its  way  through 
the  mist  and  olonds  as  symbolic  of  the 
ever-inoreasiiig  power  of  the  Sun  of 
BighteoosBesa  upon  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  nation, 

"  The  first  to  ])iake  thnr  appearance 
on  the  nudXfrom  the  palace  opening 
into  Andohalo  ware  nine  of  the  ancient 
wives  of  the  sovereign  (lay  roa  amby 
□y  folo  vavy).  and  the  Queen*! 
childnn,  carrifld  in  falanqniiii^ 
dressed  ia>oaclet  oloa^  and  oovend 
by    Boulet      um)>reU«s,      symbidta 
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of  royalty.  These  tbto  followed  by 
dght  boyB(I}  in  olua^  of  a  BnuU 
caimoii  on  vheels,  and  which  was 
fired  at  intorrala  on  tlte  nad  down. 
They  wore  fbllowed  by  a  company  of 
boy  soldiers,  dreeaed  in  a  moat  be- 
coming uniform  of  a  blnoish-gray 
ootour,  with  dark  Btripes  on  iha 
trouBers,  the  anus  of  tlieir  tnnios,  and 
aoTOBS  the  breast.  Each  had  a  Snider 
riOe,  with  bayonet  attached.  They 
marohed  in  good  military  order,  and 
were  certainly  the  lions  of  Uie  day.  In 
troe  military  array,  and  in  good  order, 
they  took  ap  a  petition  to  the  south 


of  the  space  which  had  been  Ut  «Ini. 
They  were  under  the  ootnmand  of  tm 
young  men  in  'Lovett'e'  nnilona,  uA 
Bazanakombana  in  a  field  nanhiTa 
Behind  ^■^*T"  oame  tTm  Quisen's  bud, 
and  then  the  Prime  M"ini»fa»  lunuili 
in  glittering  uniform,  five  medals  at 
his  breast,  a  brilliant  star  tboit 
them,  a  scarf  richly  embrcndeted  nft 
gold  laoe  aoross  hia  breast,  lad  a 
hussar  oap  also  riehly  ombietdmi. 
He  rode  hia  spirited  duuger,  aodm 
fbllowed  by  Dra.  Uackie  ftod  Fate, 
and  a  latge  company  oi  offioea  lai 
young  men,  all  in  dvil  attiie." 


4.  BEOGPnON  OF  THE  EABABT. 

Silence  having  been  reatoied,  and  the  Xatioual  Anthem  performed  by 
the  two  bands,  the  Prime  Minister  delivered  an  address  to  the  « 
multitudes,  which  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  enthumaam. 


"  He  then  received  from  the  oldeet 
of  the  '  roa  amby  my  folo  ravy '  the 
Kabary  of  the  day.  H«  did  this  with 
marked  efiTect,  the  poor  tottering  old 
lady  being  helped  from  her  palanquin, 
and  putting  the  pamphlet  in  his  hands 
with  commands  trom.  the  Queen  to  de- 
olare  to  all  her  faithful  snliijecta. 

"  X  could  not  but  admire  the  clever 
way  in  which  he  had  led  the  people  up 
to  this  point.  Sa  had  oooui^  their 
attention  for  a  ftill  hour;  hehad,iathe 
Queen's  name,  again  and  again 
aaaured  them,  to  thmr  unbounded 
delight,  that  he  would  not  hare  any- 
thing to  do  with  anyinterfbrenoe  with 
them  in  their  own  domestic  pohtice; 
the  energy  and  fire  of  the  vast  as- 
sembly had  been  turned  into  that 
subject  1  and  with  a  firm  voioe,  with 
supreme  energy,  he  road  paragraph  by 
paragraph  of  the  important  document, 
ending  each  paragraph  with  a  flourish 
of  his  Bwoid ;  and  to  the  oall, '  Fsa  tsy 
isfty,  ry  AmbauHanibaP'  Uie  drums 
*«re  beaten,  the  cannon  was  fired 


and  the  whole  30,000  throats  bellovcd 
out '  Izay ! ' 

"  But  the  supreme  moment  came  it 
the  16th,  ITth,  and  18th  paragn^. 
At  the  17th,  when  ho  qioke  of  the 
'  halatra,'  his  excitement  beoame  in- 
tense. He  left  the  printed  paper,  ui 
in  most  eloqnent  terme  told  them  tbt 
Her  Majesty  waa  a  Christian— ttat 
they  professed  to  be  Christians.  He 
recounted  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
Uozambiquee  as  they  were  torn  ftw 
home  and  friends,  crowded  into  min- 
rable  boats  by  the  viUainooa  Arabs  i 
how  they  would,  at  sight  of  an  Engliili 
man-of-war,  throw  two  and  tbtM 
hundred  overboard;  how  they  «■• 
brought  to  Uadagatear  and  sold  to 
them— with  uplifted  swt»d  he  ealM 
Ood  to  witness  that  the  Qnesn  htd 
willed  that  the  unholy  tzkSe  AnU 
cease  I  It  was  a  nuHuent  of  iaUnm 
excitement.  All  seemed  to  forgrt  Dot 
their  slaves  wore  going— and  tie  v«it 
assembly  bnist  into  a  feHBiandaai 
cheer,  waving  swwds,  fto.,  *••;•■>' 
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yon,  do  ye  evan  so  aato  them.'  I 
ooold  have  shouted  mjsalf  koarse  as  I 
Uiua  witoMsed  the  Qaeea  and  Prima 
Uiniater  Betting  aaids  the  treaty  imd 
going  back  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
by  freeing  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  who  had  beau  brought  botobb  tha 
seae,&om  the  miaarable  thiAldom  of 
elavery.  Such  Torda  must  telt  apon 
the  future  of  iUulagawar,  and  trill, 
donbtlau,  bear  fruit  in  aftar  years." 


we,  tha  little  company  of  EugliBhrnen, 
took  00  our  bats  and  added  our  tomul- 
taonB  '  Hurrahs  1 '  to  the  general 
Dtnie,  making  up  by  foroa  of  lung  our 
ptooity  of  numbers.  Those  memoTabla 
words,  appealing  as  they  did  to  the 
Sapreme  Qoremor  of  the  TTniversa, 
lified  the  day  above  treaties  and  treaty- 
right,  and  placed  the  matter  upon  the 
grand  old  saying  of  tha  Ifaatar's — 
'LoratbyneighbonraatbyBelf;'  'what 
je  would  tliat  men  should  do  unto 

S.  PBOBABLE  ISSUE. 

The  princes,  judges,  and  heads  of  the  people  then  went  up  to  present 
htuina.  The  missiouanes  also  expressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  their 
pleasure  at  the  words  to  which  thoy  had  been  listening. 

"Among  thtrae  who  came  up  < 
proient  'hasina'  Tare  six  genuine 
Uozambiquea  who  for  the  first  time 
Kune  to  present  their  dollar  as  &ee 
men,  and  who  were  reoeiTed  publicly 
among  the  ranks  of  the  people  as  free 


"  An  Arab  also  came  up  with  fbux 


to  the  teaching  of  0ad,'  he  oriad,  'the 
unholy  and  wicked  thing  is  put  an  end 
to  by  this  kabaty  going  beyond  all 
treaty  claims.'  He  sprang  from  tha 
gronad  aguji  and  again,  and  the 
drams  were  beaten,  the  oaunon  was 
fired,  the  swords  of  tbe  ofEtceia  ynre 
waved  high,  and  all  seemed  lost  in 


slaves,  and  promised  that  he  would     excitement  as   he   cried   repeatedly. 


careMly  observe  the  message, 
could  not  refrain,  as  they  came  up  and 
awaited  thaii  turn  to  present '  haiduB,' 
from  indulging  iu  some  sharp  lan- 
goage  as  to  who  were  at  the  bottom 
of  tha  disreputable  business ;  some  of 
the  people  joined  me,  and  they  betook 
themselves  to  a  moie  distant  spot  to 
sKapa  my  reproaches. 

"  It  was  five  o'clock  before  all  had 
done,  and  than  tha  Prime  Minister 
took  up  the  matter  agtun.  He  bad 
been  sitting  under  a  large  green  um- 
brella during  the  two  hoora.  Se  told 
them  that  now  he  must  plaoe  himself 
among  the  number  of  those  who  had 
heard  the  Queen's  message.  He  fitst 
thanked  tliem  all,  however,  for  their 
expTMsiona  of  confidence  in  himself, 
■nd  aasuied  them  that  he  would  care 
most  sempnloualy  for  the  wel&re  of 
the  queen  and  the  kingdom.   'Thanks 


A&ka  anun'  izao  izany  &ndotoana 
izany'  (We  are  now  fr«ed  from  the 
dirty  thing). 

"  The  party  returned  to  the  palace 
in  the  order  in  which  they  orriTed, 
and  Uia  assembly  brolce  up  at  £.30. 

"I  hurried  away  with  the  crowd, 
trying  to  catoh  their  words,  and  nn- 
dentand  how  they  took  it.  I  appealed 
to  many,  in  the  tedious  progress  to  my 
own  house ;  and  one  and  all  declared 
that  tha  thing  was  done  for,  and  that 
no  Mozambique  oould  ever  be  a  elave 
again  in  Madagascar. 

"I  have  talked  to  my  lads  and 
teachers  to-day,  and  all  declare  that 
this  is  the  death-blow  to  the  making 
slaves  of  any  who  oome  or  have  oome 
across  the  seas. 

"  Some  of  my  taaohers  from  the 
country  were  here  this  aftemoon,  and 
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ihdj  too  deolMia  Hui  the  Uiisg  it  dom  ftwfty,  will  nUui  •wn.  ■»  ihiA  m  » 

wtb,  litQa  Ubjr,  if  his  taOim  or  hmUik 

"Om  of  tli»CbiMn'ff  atndioti.'whow  ua  MoMnnhjqpa. 

gTWBttffctW  nnenlMCB  the  Kabuies  "Of  oonno  Mmepranwaianitli* 

oE  nxty  ot  MVMitjr  jeaxa,  b«jb  then  mti»  tor  then.    They  Mart  hM«  bm 

ii»PM-««8BBchib  kabMfinhiaexpe-  ground    giyen  then,  end  ^gj  irill 

ntoce^andthiAallbopaofeTerhcTii^  lure  to  be  oiguiiEed  into  »  tdhew 

a.  MoBMftblqTie  bIbtb  egain  is  et  &&  Bomstfaing  of  the  kuA.    I  behere  ths 

Old.  Qnaea  hM  ptep—ed  fu  aU  lihet 

"  The  peoi^B  ere  anaziimoiia  in  saj-  "  Qive  God  theulv  toe  lAat  hv 

ing  that  fdW  auoh  a  kabaiy,  and  the  bean  done.    Pra^  Qh^  vb-  m^  haia 

heaT7  penalties   attaching    to    their  graoe  given  bb  to  pnia«ih  a  taioa  and 

being  held  in  boadage,  everybody  will  pore  QatpA ;  and  freedom  mnst  Kmu 

hasten  to  get  rid  of  hia  Mozambiqnee,  vhsia  the  liberty  we  hare  in  Quitt 

and  that  only  each  as  are  weary  of  is  proclaimed." 
Iifl^    and   would    throw    themselTea 

III— Itisstim  im  f  sk«  SingmBtk. 

THE  August  mula  from  Zanzibar  enable  as  to  laj  before  onr  Teadai 
intelligence  respecting  the  Society's  Exp«dition  to  Central  Afiict, 
bating  mora  tluHi  six  weeks  in  advaaco  of  the  advices  reported  in  onr  bit 
mnnber.  At  presenlrwe  are  unable  to  supply  the  missing  link  occaaioMd 
bj  the  lom  of  the  June  mails  in  the  Oatkmere.  But  the  issue  of  the 
arrnngementa  made  for  the  misBionar;  party  has  so  far  proved  hi^il; 
satisfactwy.  The  health  of  the  English  members  of  the  Expedition  has 
auffcred  but  little  interruption  ;  while  their  safety  in  journeying  hasnerff 
onoa  been  imperilled.  In  all  these  oxperieooes  th«  Directms  iamn  to 
reco^ize  the  guardian  and  gaiding  hand  of  Gai.  The  latest  letter  received 
from  the  Bev.  Rooer  Pbice  is  dated  August  I5th  from  Ewahsebi, 
KoKienRA  Rrviat,  which  lies  very  nearly  half  way  betveen  the  poast  and 
Mpwapwa.  Taking  up  the  narrative  of  events  which  followed  the  tniu- 
port  of  the  commissariat  to  Sadaani,  it  may  be  stated  th^  Hr.  Price 
retiuited  to  Zanzibar  in  order  to  complete  arrangements,  and  finally  left 
tint  port  on  Saturd*^  the  2Ist  of  July,  reaching  the  camp  at  Nduw  aaily 
on  tbe  following  monusg.     Our  brother  writes : — 

"We  found  Ur.  Thomson  wuting  have  done  (during  the  ilwj  h'we  We 
fbr  us  at  Sadaani  wiQi  two  carts  to  shall  not  bmvl  snnmiiiflillj.  e^*- 
take  up  ttia  stnJT  we  had' with  na.  It  oirily  in  this  pact  cUtwiwal^niMtil 
was  onr  fint  real  attempt  at  night  vceean  do  ibnk  light;  bullhuWwtof 
travelling.  'TTith  onr  good  road  and  tha  qnnstian  ak  pcMUt,  aaiv^Alll 
a  splendid  moo&ljgbt,  we  got  up  with-  hm»  to  to  Miiaiad  vUk  wp  dMrt 
01*  ear  toovUe,  fta  ax«n  feal^  the  stages  dming  th*  diT-" 
'-^"-T'wwkhBeaianaey  woBld     . 


i,oin>oiT  lusaiuuXi  bocibtt. 


2.  PLANS  OF  OBSBATVyS^ 

At  their  firat  meeting  as  a  Committee,  ftfter  special  fpcayer,  th*  mis- 
aioMBM  bad  agread  upea  a  definita  plaa  of  aotion  and  diriaion  of  labenr. 
Ttae  arntngeinentH  are  that)  deeoribed : — 


"-Mr.  Clarke  ktadlj  undertook  Uift 
(Muainanat  d^artaient  for  the  mea. 
Ife  DfldgriwiL  took  the  maaagu&eat 
ti  Qia  BHca  cbpartManb  for  ooraalTea, 
iaaiditiaiL  to  aetiog  ae  aaeoaQtaafc  of 
tiw  expadildoa.  Ur.  Saie,  in  addition 
>ather»peaialities  at  bia  appointment, 
ondMitDok  to  he  a  genaiaj  saparinten- 
ieat  of  tfaa  piapertf  of  the  misaioa. 
Tba  loading  oC  tks  aacta  and  woggona 
lu»  thenfcnre  der^ed  upon  him,' 
ofthe  contents  of  which  he  keeps  aa 
exact  account,  eo  that  when  an^  arti- 
cle isrequired,  ha  knowB  precisely  its 
vhereaboatd.  TTpon  Mr.  Thomson  and 


mjself  derolree  the  gen' 
TOBOt  of  the  kxKHnotivs  dep^itatent; 
whilat  Ur.  Hntle?  wiU  make  himeelf 
generaOy  uBsfnl. 

"  There  bung  hnt  two  ntgoiia  we 
decided  tliat  they  should  be  principally 
loaded  with  the  personal  e^ota  of  ths 
members  of  the  miasion.  To  prorids 
fill  the  poMibility  of  a  a^aatiim  at 
anytime,  w» diridsd uiusalTaa at obcm 
into  two  pactias,  eaeh  to  hare  ite  own 
wagon  &om  tha  otMumeneamant. 
IdaaBEs.  Thomson,  OLAaxs,  and  Hut- 
ley  form  oneparty,  and  Uesars.  Dodq- 
snux,  HonB,  and  myself  the  other." 


3.  INFOBUAXION  GAINEIX 
hi  N'Dimi  our  brethren  acquired  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  country   to  be  travcraed,  the  tribes  inhabiting  it,  and  the  ftelii^ 
entertained  bj  their  principal  rulers  towards  Engliefamen.     The  Rer.  J.  B. 
THmaoif  writes : — 


"While  we  have  been  wtuting  here 
we  have  laaa  nnmatona  oaraTana  pass 
and  Hipiwi  faem.  Ute  interior  with 
inty..  I  an  anie  we  kMre  seen  up~ 
TCida  ti  3,90fi'lha.  of  ivory  paas  hsre 
dntiiif  tha  laai  fire  or  »x  we^e.  I 
bdiavfta  tBadav  wosld  do  vaty  wril  if 
he  nataUiahad  UmsaU  ab  Upw^two, 
iihaa»alltiw  laads  meek  to  andfras 
tW  intonnc  Sbme  of  tb»  eantTwis 
ciiaefi— aithe  ta  intaiier,  aBAaarenl 
oE  tfana  ham  eaaw  kam  Minmbe. 
A  laagK  noMHm  paaaad.  throngh  oar 


tm 


Waa 


I  an 


ahatfe  tfas  Ungv  hia  peoplflrauA  hie 
cenntayh,Kid  all  tba  aeantry  on  ibia 
■ide  of  him.     They  gave  ua  the  moat 


encouraging  accounte  of  them  all.  I 
aaked  the  head  man  of  the  cararan 
about  the  Watuta,  and  he  told  m»  all 
about  thtm.  IaakedhiminZiiln,an4 
he  ftnawared  me  in  Zaln  and  Snhilh 
He  Hsya  they  live  noiih-weat  about 
thirty  milsB  from  Hirambo,  and  arv 
'very  triondky  vi(&  him.  Trom  kia 
JeneriptioH  of  them  they  an  jnrt  filt» 
the  Amcntebela  in  t^eaeh,  dzaaa, 
amd  life.  H»  aayn  tk^  ace  a  ^mgji 
large  babe. 

"Iwo  ae  thiM  di^a  ago  I  met  a  Kx. 
P.  Brazos,  w^  haa  ban  liring'widt 
Ifinmba  ft>r  lliulaattwn  or  an—yew, 
aodhaa  jvat  ooma^Mm  tothe  eoMt  to 
get  k  mxppt^  baatai  gaoA^  sni  i> 
goiiqr  baok  tv^  UiiaaWb     He^  TJiiitaJ 
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our  camp  and  gave  us  a  moat  mtereat- 
ing  and  encouraging  aoeoont  about 
Uirambo,  his  people,  and  oonntrj,  and 
also  the  country  on  this  nds  of  him. 
H«  sajB  Ifirambo  is  about  tturty-flre 
yean  of  age,  is  very  favoniable  to 
Englishmen,  and  is  anxious  that  they 
ihould  come  into  his  country  to  live 
and  trade.  Mirambo  wants  calicoes, 
beads,  cap  guns,  Ac.  He  has  plenty 
of  ivory  and  cattle.  Some  little  time 
ago  he  made  a  confederation  vitli 
many  of  the  small  chiefs,  and  he  is 
now  a  great  king.  Mr.  Brayon  told 
me  also  about  the  Watuta.  He  has 
not  been  in  their  country,  but  has 
seen  many  of  them  at  Uirambo.  The 
name  of  their  chief  is  Umpangelala. 
They  are  a  numerous  people  and 
plunder  all  the  weak  tribea  near  them. 


He  aaye  all  the  oonntry  in  there  ii 
well  watered,  and  there  is  pleotjoF 
food.  There  ta  not  much  mckne*  io 
the  eonntry;  he  has  not  had  mn^ 
ftiver  in  fliere.  The  ITgogo  ocnnb; 
is  very  dry  in  the  winter  seaaon,  bat 
they  have  nnmoroua  wells,  and  emj 
family  has  its  weU,  and  tli^ 
have  plenty  of  cattle,  which  drink 
at  these  wells.  He  says  we  can  get 
snfBdent  water  for  all  our  oxen  mt 
of  these  wells  by  paying  for  it  witli 
tobacco,  wbioh  we  can  buy  Ttrj 
obeaply  oo  this  mde  of  TJgc^o,  in  Utt 
Saguaoonnby.  He  also  says  the  TTgegv 
oountey  can  be  travelled  in  the  lainT 
seaaon.  The  soil  is  hard  and  dry,  tai 
there  are  long  intervals  between  tfa* 
rains." 


4.  LATBSr  NBW3. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  experienoed  in  seouring  an  adequate  supply  of 
drivera,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Htons 
provided  would  have  to  be  left  behind  for  transmission  on  a  future  occasian. 
Some  of  the  baggage-carts  were  in  oonsequeuoe  dispensed  with ;  bat  boUi 
the  wagons  have  been  taken  forward.  Addresdng  Sr.  Eirk  under  date 
Ndumi,  July  31st,  Mr.  Price  reports  : — 

"  We  made  our  first  move  forward 
&om  the  Sodaani  aide  of  Ndumi  on 
the  2Sth  inst. ;  but  the  ascent  of  the 
Ndumi  hill  took  us  anch  a  long  time 
that  we  were  not  able  to  proceed  very 
ba.  We  camped  about  a  mile  westpf 
Ndumi  until  yesterday,  when  we  made 
another  start.  Nor  did  we  succeed 
mudh  better  then.  The  fact  is,  our 
vehicles  are  too  heavily  laden,  and 
our  colonial  men,  many  of  them,  are 
in  ill-health.  After  the  experience  of 
yesterday  we  have  come  to  the  ocnolu- 
•ion  that  we  are  attempting  too  much. 
In  theee  cirouniBtances  we  ore  of  opi- 
nion that  we  shall  be  really  gaining 
time,  and  running  less  risk  of  fiuluni. 


by  leaving  some  of  our  carta  behind 
in  charge  of  Swana  Sea  at  NdnmL 
We  have  Utenfbre  desided  to  itm 
fbur  carta  and  their  loads  behind.  By 
this  atrangsment  we  take  with  ns  tha 
two  wagons  and  Uiree  oaita;  lot  eaoh 
of  which  we  shall  have  two  Ooloni*. 
men  and  a  fall  con^lentent  of  tol«^ 
ably  efficient  oxot.  In  this  way  ve 
hope  to  push  on  pretty  quick^,  and 
get  probably  to  Upw^wa,  or  bobw- 
whsre  near  there,  and  then  send  back 
f>r  tiie  Tfflnaindf  "^  ""*•  Hiing»  Ikii 
plan  will  oooanon  lome  delay,  bat 
in  the  end  I  think  we  shall  be  Bon 
certain  of    aoconapliahing  cur  par- 
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Tha  VTangement  deacribed  above  haring  been  BaccesBfully  carried  out, 
Hr.  Prioe  in  a  sabseqnent  letter  vrites ; — 
"Next  momiug,  the  let  ot  Angiuti      we  hsTS  no  more  pioe,  we  are  begin- 


Te  were  on  the  more  at  an  early  boor, 
ud  we  bad  the  unspeakable  giatifi- 
catum  of  doing  about  five  milea  of  a 
jranej  that  day.  Every  day  nnoe 
ttenwehaTe  done  distances  ranging 
from  three  to  Beven  milea.  Wo  have 
difflonltiee  still  in  the  way,  oonsiating 
of  foregta  and  gullieB  and  long  grass ; 
Intt  we  are  tolerably  sure  of  making 
more  or  less  pragreea  every  day.  We 
cunot  but  feel  gratified  when  we  re- 
I  that  in  about  ten  travelling 


ning  to  feel  the  inoonvenienoe  of  barter. 
"  Kuedigwami,  Auguit  14fi.— We 
arrived  here  yesterday  evening  affaiT 
a  very  hard  and  long  day.  We 
had  two  or  three  alight  showns 
during  the  day,  but  when  we  vf 
rived  in  the  adjoining  valley  it 
mined  in  torrents ;  and,  as  it  was  oat 
of  the  queatdon  to  oamp  in  the  valley, 
we  had  to  aaoend  the  hill  to  where  we 
are  now,  in  the  loidat  of  the  rain.  It 
took  ua  eome  time  and  hard  work  t 


days  we  have  done  at  leaet  a  fourth  of     do  so,  aa  the  hill  is  pretty  steep,  and 

the  distanoe  to  Mptapta,  and  we 

luTS  every  prospeot  of  doing  mnoh 

better  yet  as  we  get  out  into  more 

open  coimtry.    We  propose  to  go  on 

thus  tail  we  get  well  beyond  all  the 

rivras,   or  possibly  even    as   iar    as 

Hpwapwa.      Then  some  of  us  will 

return  with  naoet  of  the  men  and  oxen, 

uid  one  wagon,  to  bring  up  the  carts 

uid  losde  left  at  Ndami.     You  will 

iiaoly  see  that  in  these  circumstances 

ve  will  he  compelled  to  remain  ^o- 


oattle  were  somewhat  tired  after  a 
long  day's  journey.  We  had,  how- 
ever, the  comfortable  feeling  of  haying 
done  the  best  day  yet.  Twelve  hours 
of  fasting  was  not  very  good  fbr  us  ; 
bat  the  break&st  oame  at  seven  o'clock 
last  night,  and  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. We  are  none  of  us  the  wone 
for  it,  thank  Qod.  Mr.  Hutley,  how- 
ever, has  been  ill  fbr  two  or  Uiree 
days,  and  is  still  so  to-day.  It  was 
necessary  to  give  our  cattle  half  « 


'>ably  somewhere    abont    Mpwapwa      day's  rest  to-day ;   but  we  hoped  to 


over  the  rainy  season. 

"The  Wasegnha  are  moetfiieTidly 
and  &TDurable  to  our  expedition. 
Wondering  and  admiring  crowds  some- 
times  follow  us  consideiable  distances, 
ud  u  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
hoDgo,  apparently  they  would  as  soon 
B^  it  of  the  clouds  as  ask  it  of  us.  The 
Waaegnha  are  a  most  interesting 
people,  and  much  more  numerons 
than  I  thought  them  to  be. 

"  The  introduction  of  money  instead 
of  barter  goods  is  answering  well  thus 
far  I  and  we  only  regret  that  we  did 
not  bring  more,  eapedally  pice.  Our 
trrdre  hnsdred  pioe  are  already 
exhansted.  We  have  scarcely  used 
any  barter  at  all  thus  &r.  This  will 
be  a  most  important  step.    Now  that 


make  a  short  stage  in  the  afternoon. 
Bain  has,  however,  prevented  us. 

"Kwamrtri,  RiJcigura  Eiver,  TFed- 
nttiay,  Augutt  IStA.  —  Happily  we 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  our 
intention  of  getting  thus  for  to-day. 
It  has  been  a  pretty  hard  day,  an 
ordinary  pagam  journey — six  miles, 
three  farlougs.  We  hope  to  reach 
MATtrnoo  to-morrow,  and  we  have 
the  almost  certain  prospeot  of  reach- 
ing KiDUDWX  on  Saturday,  the  16th, 
which  means  being  half  way  to 
2fpwapwa. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  are 
well  ag^  to-day.  We  have  brought 
the  messengers  of  Bwana  Heri  with  as 
thus  far,  but  they  will  retora  with 
our  mail  bag  in  the  morning." 


CHBonOLB  O*  TKX 


THE  intelligence  given  in  oar  last  number  h&d  special  leierenw  to 
efforts  which  are  being  made  to  ert«iul  the  misaion  eaitvud  unong 
ihe  UU.A.T  portion  of  the  population  of  New  Goiitka.  From  lettwa  vluoli 
have  ooma  to  hand  daring  the  past  month  the  Directora  iMini  with  ntii- 
bction  that  another  visit  to  Csiha  Sntirra,  in  their  newly-purchued 
schooner  BerUia,  was  in  contemplation  by  Messrs.  Maofaaunk  and  IiiW 
so  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  headi^uartMrs  of  the  Pafcah  bnooh  of  tiit 
nisBionfrom  S.iuerset  to  Mdbbat  IsLUiD  oould  be  oompleted.  To  the 
darker  races  included  under  the  term  PAPOAtrs,  hj  vhom  the  iaUnds  in 
the  Straits  are  inhabited,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  during  the  w!; 
stages  of  the  mission  vers  naturally  directed,  and  native  teai&en  vete 
placed  among  them.  In  their  journals  our  missionaries  have  from  time  to 
timA  referred  with  ploasure  to  the  devotion  and  self-denial  manifested  bj 
the  teachers  generally;  to  t!ie  hold  which  they  are  gaining  upon  the 
affection  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they  labour ;  and  to  the  importut 
bearing  which  native  agency  appears  destined  to  eceroise  upon  the  fatnrt 
of  the  mission.  Among  tlie  teachers  enstalned  by  the  Society  oar  reiden 
irill  remember  one  of  the  name  of  Elia,  a  native  of  the  Lotaltt  Group,  at 
present  labouring  in  tho  island  of  Tauah.  From  the  following  transktion 
ot  a  letter  recently  addressed  by  Elia  to  Mr.  KacEarlaiie,  and  dated  Jutt 
19th,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  kind  of  work  which  devolves  v^ 
these  native  helpers,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dischirgrn^ 
"th«r  commission : — 

"Bear  ISx.  McFarlnne,— Ttits  is  that  I  have  not  oonntad  thaM  «1>^ 
my  letter  to  you  to  inform  vuu  of  tlie'  havejoinein3hefore,forlhavetli«*'r 
growth  of  tho  work  of  God  here  in  mentioned  them  to  yonatOapeYnk 
which  I  am  engaged.  I  left  Uauan  That  is  about  the  work  at  Saibti. 
with  my  wife  and  child  on  the  15th  "How  about  New  Guinea.  lantT^ 
Hay  t  found  that  tlie  people  of  S^bai  at  tJalbai  on  the  ISHx.  On  the  I6th  I 
bad  been  living  in  peace  dariDg  my  siid  to  my  people,  '  To-monow  l«t  u 
absence,  ^sy  are  not  like  what  they  go  to  the  mainland,  and  go  iato  ^ 
used  to  he.  When  I  have  momiog  interior.'  They  said,  '  EUia,  ws  ma' 
and  evening  worship  with  them  they  not  go ;  the  people  there  are  bad  ui 
sit qnietly and  listen  attentively,  and  will  kill  us.'  'So  I  said,  'An  jvt 
when  I  preach  to  them  on  Sundays  it  afraid  ?  then  come  and  show  me  wbn 
is  jnst  as  if  I  were  preaching  at  Lifu,  the  road  is.'  So  in  the  monuag  1 
beoanse  no  me  etirs  or  makes  a  noise,  beat  the  gong,  and  had  prayei*  ffiit 
and  a  great  many  people  attend  the  them,  after  which  they  tried  to  pK- 
eervioes.  Tbennmber  of  men,  women,  sntde  me  not  to  go,  saying  it  waste'- 
and  duldren  who  have  joined  ns  this  '  What  is  bad  P '  I  a«ked.  '  TbKj  ^ 
yearislBI.  There  are  272  altogether  fight,' thay  replied.  ZtdldaM)&' 
in  the  village.    Ton  most  remember     I  was  determined  to  go.    Tin  ftT 
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Nud, '  Vei7  well,  but  you  msy  go,  ira 
will  not.'  I  Kud, '  IvQl  (to  Titk  Qanri 
ukd  Qoidan'  (the  two  pundits  wlio 
Mped  Da  with  the  sohool  book).  So 
we  want  down  to  the  boat ;  then  five 
othen  joined  as,  lo  wo  wen  eight  in 
*IL  We  went  aboat  six  miles  np  a 
aya,  then  Knohored  the  boat  lud 
tnvdled  inland  abont  eixteeii  miles 
te  the  principBl  Tillage.  The  natrm 
«an  grwtly  raipriaed  when  we  made 
our  appeaianoe.  The  woman  and 
bofs  and  girls  at  onoe  fled.  The  men 
got  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  were 
going  to  shoot  ns;  bnt  the  Saibai  men 
calM  oat  that  they  had  not  oome  to 
fl^it,  bat  had  brought  the  missionary 
to  Me  them.  Then  ve  went  to  tbem, 
but  the  chief  was  not  there ;  so  I  said, 
'  Where  is  the  obiaf  P '  They  said  he 
was  not  there,  so  I  said,  '  Oo  and 
fetoh  him.'  Then  he  came,  and  we  all 
thongbt  he  was  going  to  flght.  He 
was  placing  lus  arrow  on  the  bow  as 
he  came  along,  and  had  a  handle  of 
■crows  with  him.  Then  he  mored 
■boat,  gesticulating  and  talking  about 
fighting.  When  he  sat  down,  I  asked 
if  he  had  finiihed.  He  said  he  had, 
■o  I  got  ap  to  address  them.  Three 
wen  a  great  many  people  present.  I 
sud,  'Yoa  me  I  am  a  stranger  &om 
a  staaage  land.  I  bare  oome  amongst 
yon  and  the  people  of  Saibai  and  Katau 
and  Tnreture  and  Foigu  to  tell  you 
not  to  fight  any  more,  but  to  .be 
friends.  We  haye  one  Father,  Je- 
hovah, and  He  does  not  like  us  to 
fight,  bat  to  be  friends,  and  be  kind  to 
eaeh  other.'  Then  my  people  helped 
me  by  saying  a  few  words,  after  which 
they  gave  us  some  food.  Then  I  asked 
^e  chief  to  accompany  oa  to  the  boat 
that  I  might  give  him  a  present,  but  he 
■aid  we  were  telling  lies  to  deceive  him, 
and  wanted  to  get  him  down  to  the 
boat  to  kin  him.  I  told  him  it  was 
not  so ;  but  be  would  not  oome.  That 
is  aaothor  way  into  New  Guinea. 


"  I  intended  ascending  the  Mabu- 
daun  Sirer,  at  the  same  time,  and  sent 
Baera  to  make  a  fire  signal  to  invite 
the  bush  tribe  to  oome  down  and  make 
fiiends.  When  they  came  the  Saibai 
people  told  the  chief  and  bis  men  that 
Elia  had  gone  to  Uabudanan,  and  in- 
tended risiting  than.  They  said, 
'  Not  to-morrow,  for  we  want  first  to 
go  to  our  village,  which  is  a  long  way 
off;  oomewhenyonseetlLefireBignal.' 
Bo  we  went  on  Thursday  the  34th. 
When  we  arrived  we  found  them  all 
assembled,  not  at  their  village,  but  at 
a  place  where  they  meet  the  Saibai 
people.  They  had  a  pile  of  taro 
waitiDg  for  us,  and,  after  tbeir  noisy 
meeting  and  barter  was  over,  one  of 
the  old  men  from  Saibai  and  I  preached 
to  them  the  Qoapel  of  Peace.  After 
that  I  gsve  the  chief  a  present,  saying, 
'  This  is  my  present  to  you,  and  of 
desire  is  that  you  go  with  me  to 
Saibai.'  He  said,  'Very  good,  I  will 
return  with  you.'  Then  my  heart 
was  thankful  to  Qod.  We  returned  to 
Subai  accompanied  by  this  chief,  his 
wi&,  and  two  of  his  m«n.  In  the  eve- 
ning I  beat  the  gong  for  prayers,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  the  people  of  Saibai  and  the 
straogers.  The  next  day  the  Saibai 
people  said  that  they  must  take  the 
chief  and  party  back  again,  so  I  sent 
them  back  in  my  boat,  and  told  the 
chief  that  he  and  bis  people  might 
have  it  whenever  they  wished  to  come 
across  to  the  services  at  Saibai.  This 
is  good  work  fbrtbeboat.  I  send  yon 
this  letter,  but  you  will  see  all  of  it 
and  our  other  work  when  yoa  get  my 
journal.  This  ismy  ntu(news)  to  yoa. 
We  all  send  ooi  love  to  yoa  uid  iSn. 
2(cFailane.  .       "Eiaa. 

"P.S. — If  yon  have  any  rope  and 
paint,  will  yoa  send  us  some  for  Uw 
boatP  The  rikin  (rigging)  ia  very 
bad." 
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v.— Slsnj^n  gtissionarj  Ctiiftieiia. 

OUR  readers  are  doubtless  aware  tliat  a  Geitbru.  CoirrKBtKci  n 
matters  connected  vith  missionary  work  in  China  took  place  it 
Shaoghai  in  May  last.  The  meetings  commenced  on  the  lOtfa,  and  olosri 
on  the  24th  of  that  month.  They  were  attended  by  124  membsi, 
including  74  male  and  50  female  missionaries ;  also  by  14  hoaonij 
members,  making  a  total  of  13S.  American  societiea  were  repreeented  I7 
72  missionaries,  English  societies  by  61,  while  one  miaaionaiy  waa  pnsoit 
as  the  representative  of  a  German  society.  Throughout  the  sittingR  rf 
the  Conference  an  excellent  spirit  prevailed,  and  the  iatereat  and  nloa  of 
the  discussions  deepened  from  day  to  day.  One  of  the  practical  nsolU 
arising  therefrom  has  been  the  preparation  and  issue  of  a  stirring  Afful 
addressed  to  the  various  mission  Boards,  Colleges,  and  Chjirohes  of  tbe 
world  for  more  miasiouaries  for  China.  The  Directors  of  the  Lomwi 
MtsstoNABT  Society  have  received  printed  copies  of  this  appeal,  the  contenti 
of  which  they  heartily  endorse  and  commend  to  the  prayerful  considentioi 
of  their  constituents  and  friends.  In  support  of  the  appeal  the  followingEuU 
and  arguments  are  adduced,  viz. : — 1.  That  China  is  by  far  the  laignt 
heathen  country  in  the  world,  'i.  That  its  mineral  and  other  resonnei 
ore  such  as  to  indicate  the  future  greatness  of  its  people.  3.  That  (he 
enterprise  and  porseverance  of  the  latter  are  proverbial.  4.  That  the 
tide  of  emigration  and  colonization  has  set  in,  and  is  increasing  year  bj 
year  ;  and,  above  all,  5.  That  in  view  of  tbe  gross  superstitions  which  j^ 
vail  among  all  classes,  there  is  no  hope  for  China  in  itself.  With  regard  lo 
its  evangelization  there  are  many  indications  of  promise.  The  numbw  of 
native  Christians  in  China  has,  during  thirty-seven  years,  increased  fron 
three  individuals  to  tvelve  or  thirteen  thousand.  During  the  past  ;eu 
the  applicants  for  baptism  havebeengenerallyof  ahighertypeofcharacKT. 
The  Chefoo  convention  of  187G  is  opening  up  the  vast  interior ;  while  tbe 
literature  of  the  west  is  informing  the  minds  of  multitudes.  In  vie*  of 
these  things  the  Conference  write  thus  : — 

"  We  earnestly  appeal  to  Uie  whole  Christian  world  for  help.  There  are  still 
eight  Provinces  in  which  Qiere  is  not  one  resident  missioiiary.  In  oUkK 
there  are  only  two  or  three  ;  and,  taking  China  as  a  whole,  we  stand  ai  one 
miflsicnary  for  Uassaohnsetts,  or  two  for  Scotland. 

"  Tonng  men,  first  of  all,  wo  appeal  to  you.  Standing  on  the  threahdd  o' 
life,  it  is  dearly  your  duty  to  oonsidet  how  you  may  employ  the  talent*  Ood 
has  given  yon,  lo  as  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  His  glory.  There  ii  do 
field  in  the  world  where  devoted  Christian  workers  may  m  emotively  sod  ei- 
tenaively  serve  their  generation  as  in  China ;  and  where  the  foundation  work 
of  the  present  is  oonneoted  with  such  grand  results  in  the  f&tnn. 
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"If,  attm  oaieftil  oonaidetBtioii  uid  Mineet  pntyer,  thia  o»U  awakens  k 
TWponw  in  yoor  heart,  say  not  hastily  that  you  hare  no  qniilifieationa.  Fethapa 
you  ue  bettei  q^oalifled  Qua  you  aoppoaa ;  or  it  may  be  yonr  daty  to  qnaUiy 
youisalf  lot  this  Bemc«.  Thme  is  in  China  a  iride  ephoie  for  all  kiiida  of 
talent.  While  we  chiefly  need  men  able  to  preach  the  Word,  to  instruot  tlie 
coiiTertc,  and  watch  over  the  native  Ohoroh,  training  it  for  self-government ; 
wt  also  need  medical  men,  to  heal  the  iiok  and  train  np  native  physicians  ; 
sun  of  idenoe,  to  elnoidate  the  works  of  God ;  and  men  of  literary  tastes,  to 
translate  or  compose  books,  and  to  vield  the  power  of  the  press  in  gnidiag  and 
moulding  public  opinion ;  also  teachers,  colporteurs,  printers,  etc. ;  and  last, 
bnt  not  least,  devoted  women,  to  penetrate  the  homes  of  tbe  people,  and  save 
Hie  women  of  the  eonnby — their  Chinese  sisters. 

"  Toung  men,  let  us  freely  speak  to  you.  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  incor- 
rnptible  seed  of  the  Word,  fitted  to  awaken  eternal  life  in  dead  souls,  and 
teansform  worms  of  the  dust  into  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Ohriit. 
Can  you  hesitate  to  respond  to  our  call  ?  Can  you  prefer  to  spend  your  lives 
in  comparatively  narrow  spheres,  when  you  might  exert  an  influence  on  vast 
multitudes  f  The  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  everything  is  inviting 
jou  to  noble  sarvice.  It  is  a  Geld  where  the  most  varied  gifts  and  graoes,  the 
loftiest  talents,  the  moat  extensive  and  aooorate  eruditioa  will  find  abundant 
rocm  fbr  their  highest  exennse.  It  is  a  service  in  which  on  orohongel  would 
njoice.  Can  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  solemn  appeal,  to  Ute  call  of  God, — 
uid  the  silent  ory  of  the  millions  of  China.  In  the  name  of  Christ  arise.  Let 
the  dead  bory  their  dead  ;  go  ye,  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  Fatiert  and  Mother*,  we  commend  these  thoughts  to  you.  Tour  aSectioiis 
we  centred  on  your  sons  and  daughters,  growing  up  in  strengtti  and  beauty, 
and  your  HgheEt  ambition  is  tliat  their  powers  may  be  utilized  in  the  utmost 
possible  degree.  Draw  their  attention  to  this  land,  so  vast  and  varied,  so  rich 
and  populous,  in  which  the  people  ore  just  begiuning  to  arise  from  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  past,  and,  instead  of  restnuning  them,  rather  rejoioe  if  God  inclines 
the  hearts  cJ'  your  children  to  bring  to  this  people  tiiat  light  and  guidance 
which  they  so  urgently  need,  and  which  Christianity  alone  can  impart. 

"  Ptutora  of  churches,  heads  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  all  in  charge  of  the 
young,  we  appeal  also  to  you.  We  are  in  dead  earnest.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  do  for  look  of  men.  The  country  opens ;  the  work  grows.  Think  of 
rtatians  with  only  one  man  to  hold  his  own  against  the  surging  tide  of  heathen- 
ism I  We  are  rmdy  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  vaabness  of  the  work.  Many 
among  as  are  tempted  to  undertake  too  many  daties.  Henoe  the  broken  health 
and  early  death  of  not  a  few  of  our  best  men.  We  beseech  you,  therefore,  to 
place  ttiia  matter  befbre  the  minds  of  the  young.  Show  especially  to  students 
that  tlie  completion  of  their  cutrioulam  synchronizes  with  China's  need,  and 
that  they  are  therefore  nndsr  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  give  ths  claims  of 
this  empire  their  earnest,  unbiassed,  and  prayerful  consideration. 

"We  want  China  enuuioipated  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  iut/ii<90n«raf  ion.  It 
is  possible.  Our  Ijord  has  said,  '  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.' 
!Ihe  chnrch  of  Qod  can  da  it,  it  she  be  only  Uthful  to  her  great  commission. 
When  will  young  men  press  into  the  mission  field  as  they  stni^te  fbr  positiona 
of  wwtdly  honour  and  afBuenoe  ?    Whan  will  parents  ooasecrate  their  sons  and 
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daiogbtMttomiMioiiarjrvvtfc  u  flwy  bomoIi  for  »»  opmmift  rfwoiHlyiB- 
fliwnoe  and  honour  P  Whan  wiH  Ohmtiwu  girB  fcr  miwiaiuuasr  gircAr 
Itxnui«a  «uui  mnrajBomsnto  P  Wh«i  will  thay  laam  to  dany  thMB»rfTM  Civtto 
■work  of  God  m  they  deny  themaolTM  for  buoJi  aKthly  objoett  aa  *n  iarnU 
tbm  heMtaP  Or,  rsther,  when  will  Iheyoonnt  it  no  self-donial,  but  Oa 
higheat  joy  and  piivile^,  to  pre  with  the  utmost  libenlity  ftir  the  ipiaad  af 
the  Omp«I  BMtoDg  the  heathan  P 

"  Standing  on  the  borders  of  this  vast  empiro,  we,  thereftirft— onehunared  uj 

twenty  miflrionarioa,  from  almoet  every  erangeliosl  roUgiooa  donorainalion  ia 

EnK^  and  Amarioa,  aasembled  in  General  Oonforonce  at  Shanghai,  and 

jeprMentog  the  whole  body  of  ftoteatant  miwionariee  in  C!hina,— feeling  our 

utter  insufficiency  for  the  great  work  ao  rapidly  expanding,  do  most  eamesay 

plead,  with  one  yoioa,  calling  upon  the  whole  Church  of  God  fbr  moralaboBien. 

And  we  will  as  earaeetly  and  unitedly  plead  at  the  Throne  rf  Grace  that  tin 

Spirit  of  God  may  move  the  hearts  of  all,  to  whom  this  a^wal  oomea,  to  wy,- 

■  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  nw  to  do  P '    And  may  this' spirit  be  oommumerirf 

from  heart  to  heart,  from  ohuioh  to  ohnroh,  ffom  oMtinont  to  oMtinent,  antil 

the  whrfe  Christian  world  shall  be  aroused,  and  sTory  soldier  of  the  ot«b  tUl 

come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  agwnst  the  mighty." 

The  following  resolEtion  also  has  been  adopted  by  the  CouCsrenoe  ;— 

Thai  the  flrrt  Sabbath  in  October  be  set  apart  fct  apooial  prayer  for  ttt 

roTival  of  the  work  of  Ood  thionghont  the  Empiio  of  China,  and  flat 

we  earnestly  request  all  the  chuichea  of  Europe  and  America  to  mule 

with  us  in  the  observanoe  of  that  day. 


vi.-idte  Hi  %  Pni)^. 

I,  BEPABTUBES. 
The  Eev.  Al£z.  Thoksoh,  piooeeding  as  pastor  to  the  ohuroh  at  V^i 
AxsTSRPAM,  BzasiCK,  embarked  at  Saathuapton,  per  steamer  NH^  ^ 
tember  3rd. 

The  Bar.  Hakfcb  BmBT,  proCMding  oa  pastor  to  the  ebnn^  at  Ha5K>I< 
Bonth   Aftioa,  embarked   for   Algoa   Bay,   par   iteanec   TayninA  C"^ 
c4th. 


3.  ORDINATION  OF  A  lOSaiONABY. 
At  QuMn-atteet  Chapel,  SheSeld,  on  Mmday,  September  lOCb,  V*- 
WiLLUM  BoBureoir,  of  Rothetbon  0<dlege,  was  set  i^Mrt  as  a  rumMUT  ** 
ContBATOKB,  South Ibdia.  TbeBev.  John  Calmt,  of  Atterdiflh,  picaidrf;  ^■ 
Vvdtumt  Barbu,  U.A..  LL.B..  read  the  Sef^itanB ,  and  the  Sdd  rf  1>I»« 
waa  dMsibad  by  the  Bbt.  W.  B.  Ifetris,  Jbrmavly  MdanoBHy  at  CoiaAaM- 
Tha  aw.  Kefa—r  Tyte  aeked  thaaaoal  quaatfaM;  lk«  OrtbwtieBFMTV** 
(dBnadbrthaBm-FMar  Vhyta;  andlth*  o)Mr«* ww  ddircnd  bj tki Bar- 
De.  VaUow.  Priao^al  sfBaOeAaB  O^kgai 
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Gvuntjrom  SOtA  Av^utt  to  17t&  Stptemier,  1877. 
Sfetial  la  iith  BtpUmttr,  1 
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By  TH8  Vest  Betxbehd  E.  Fatite  Smith,  D.D., 
DEiif  or  Caktbbbuht, 

From  time  to  time  we  meet  iu  St.  Paul's  epistles  vith  weigh^  words, 
which  Besm  to  be  appealed  to  by  the  Apostle  in  proof  of  Ma  teaching : 
for  which  reason  many  have  thought  that  they  were  qnotatioss  from  some 
liturgy,  or  brief  exposition  of  the  faith,  recognised  as  authoritative  in  && 
eariy  ohorch.  Bnch  quotations  especially  abound  in  Uie  FaatoraL 
EpisUes,  and  in  1  lim.  iii.  16  we  find  a  passage,  which  whether  we  r^ard" 
the  beauty  of  its  rhythm,  the  mysteriousness  of  its  expressions,  or  the 
deep  and  wonderful  nature  of  its  contents,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  statem^tn  in  the  apostolic  writings.  St.  Paul, 
reminds  Timothy  of  his  haying  heard  of  him  "  a  form  of  sound  words," 
3  Tim.  i.  13 ;  and  in  such  a  form  we  might  even  venture  to  suppose  that 
this  verse  held  t^e  place  of  the  Creed. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  it.  And  first,  how  does  the  Apostle  lead  up 
to  it  1  In  ch.  i  he  had  set  before  Timo^y  what  should  be  the  object  of 
the  Christian  teacher ;  in  oh.  iL  he  had  descended  to  matters  upon  a 
lower  level,  to  the  ordering  of  divine  service,  and  the  behaviour  of  men 
and  women  in  the  sanctuary ;  in  ch.  iii.  he  had  continued  to  speak  in  the 
same  style  of  the  Ohristian  ministry.  Then  feeling  the  weightiness  of  these 
offices,  and  how  much  depends  upon  them,  in  expectation  of  his  own 
longer  absence  &om  Ephesns,  he  tells  Timothy  that  his  object  in  lo.- 
writing  is  that  he  may  know  how  "  to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of. 

I  I 
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God,  which  lei  the  church  of  the  liviog  Ood,  the  pillar  uid  granod  of  the 
truth." 

In  tha  Oreek  there  is  no  article  before  the  word  piBar,  and  so  m  know 
that  it  is  the  churah,  i.e.  the  congregation  of  the  Uthfdl,  the 
whole  body  of  Cluistian  believeTS,  which  is  a  pillar  of  the  bath. 
Otherwise  tiiere  would  be  great  incongruity  in  tlie  metiqthorB ;  now 
there  ig  none.  For  aa  r^ards  God  the  chmch  ia  Hia  honse,  and 
temple,  2  Cor.  vi  16;  and  as  He  ia  {absent  bj  Hia  Spirit,  1  Cor. 
iii.  16,  the  Apostle  calU  Him  the  living  God  :  for  where  the  S^nrit 
is  there  is  life,  2  Oor.  iii.  6  ;  and  so  underneath  there  liea  the  thought  of 
God's  life  being  manlfe^ed  ia  the  church,  which  lives  becaoae  He  lires, 
Gal.  iL  20.  But  as  T^axin  met),  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dinich  to  u[Aotd 
aud  maintain  the  truth.  It  must  not  keep  it  back  &om  any  :  most  not 
teach  half  truths,  and  reeerTe  for  the  chosen  few  an  initiatiou  into  ila 
deeper  mysteries.  For  Christian  knowledge  is  not  for  purposes  of  specn- 
lalion,  but  is  the  groundwork  of  the  Christian  life.  And  so  the  chordi 
must,  first,  be  a  pillar  of  the  truth. 

Now  a  pillar  is  something  lofty,  and  in  most  countries  people  hare 
delighted  in  adorning  tiieir  land  with  beautiful  columns,  sometimei 
bearing  inscriptions,  sometimes  in  momoiy  of  doparE«d  heroes  or  of  great 
events,  but  always  sure  to  attract  notice  and  arrest  attention,  and  always 
pointing  heavenwards.  The  ancient  EgypUaas  studded  their  land  with 
obelisks,  probably  referred  to  in  Jer.  xliil  13  ;  the  Hebrews  had  before 
their  temple  the  two  grand  pillars  of  brass,  Jachin  and  Boas ;  Jacob  and 
Absalom  set  up  pillars  as  private  memorialB ;  and  in  Oriental  towast 
such  as  Petra  and  Fsrsepolis,  pillars  ate  fonnd  in  startling  fKofonoa. 
The  church,  ther^ore,  is  to  raise  herself  aloft  tiiat  all  men  may  know 
what  inscription  she  bears,  whose  memorial  she  is,  and  as  onr  Lord  «allj 
His  disciples  the  light  of  the  world,  we  may  compare  1^  Ofaristiau 
community  to  a  pharos  or  light-tower,  by  whose  radiance  we  may  guide 
our  bark  aright  into  the  sure  haren  of  peace.  And  woe  be  to  her  if 
she  hold  forth  any  other  light  than  Him  who  is  "  the  tme  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  Cometh  into  the  world  "  (Ji^m  i.  9). 

But  the  church  is  also  "  the  ground,"  or  stay,  or  firm  foundation  "  oi 
the  truth."  Xow  many  hwe  consider  that  the  two  words  "  pillar  "  and 
"  ground  "  are  to  be  oombined,  and  that  the  meaning  is  that  the  chnidi 
is  the  ftrmly-fonnded  pillar  of  the  truth.  "  For  other  foundation  can  no 
manlay  than  that  is  liud,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Cor.  iii  (1.  Bat  by 
a  sublime  mystery  God  and  man  work  bother  on  earth,  PhiL  iL  13, 
13;  and  St.  Paul  could  even  speak  of  his  "filling  up  what  was 
behind  of  the  affliotiona  of  Christ,"  OoL  i.  24.  And  so,  though 
the  Church  cannot  make  or  unmake  truth,  yet   it  depends  upon  tlte 
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OhriatUn  oonuniuiity  whether  tlie  tmUi  shall  hmre  a  firm  pl&ce'oa  eartb 
or  not  Beoanae  tlie  Christian  &itb  was  comtpted,  and  the  Ohristian 
life  debased,  the  churches  of  Asift  Minor  and  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan 
empire  hare  been  giren  over  to  the  Mohammedans.  Alaa  !  now  in  many 
ports  of  £nrope  Chriatianity  has  a  name  onlj'  to  live  and  is  dead  When 
then  St  Paul  applied  this  title  to  the  church,  he  was  teaching  her  what 
she  oogbt  to  be,  and  what  he  hoped  ahe  would  be.  Upon  our  faith- 
fulness in  holding  tlie  truth,  and  our  activity  in  teaching  it,  depends 
wheUier  the  tenth  be  firmly  grounded  among  us  or  not.  It  is  the 
ptivilege  of  every  Christian  man  to  "hold  forth  the  vord  of  life," 
and  woe  to  him  if  he  quench  or  obscure  it 

And  so  we  come  to  the  truth  itself,  that  which  the  dinrch  is  firmly 
to  hold,  and  to  raise  her  voioe  on  high  to  proclaim.  And  with  a  burst 
of  enthosiaam  the  Apostle  declares  of  it  that  "without  controveiay 
great  is  the  mysteiy  of  godliness."  Coofeasedly,  without  doubt  or 
misgiving,  the  whole  Christian  community  believes  and  affirms  that  it 
has  a  great  and  precious  mystery  entrusted  to  its  keeping.  Not  a 
mystery  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  secret,  bat  as  being  something  nobler 
than  reason  could  teach  us,  something  that  man  could  never  have  found 
out  for  himself,  a  sublime  tru^i  beyond  the  ken  of  science,  but  which 
nevertheless  men,  even  the  humUest,  may  nnderstand,  and  feel  to  be 
heavenly  light,  and  knowledge  from  above  vouchsafed  to  them. 

Sublime  and  mysterious  in  rei7  truth  is  the  first  line  :  "  Qod  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  Xow  here  we  meet  with  a  difficulty  whidh 
makes  this  place  a  very  battle-field  of  criticism :  for  there  are  three 
readings--- 6W,  toho,  lohich.  The  last  we  maj  rapidly  dismiss,  for  the 
manuscript  authority  for  it,  is  not  very  great,  and  any  scribe  who  thought 
tUit  he  had  vt/io  in  his  copy  would  essily  regard  it  as  a  mistake,  and 
torn  it  into  vAich  to  make  it  agree  with  mystery,  its  apparent  antecedent 
Far  more  difficult  is  the  question  whether  the  reading  be  who  or 
God.  For  instead  of  having  merely  to  balance  the  weight  of  manuscripts 
one  way  or  the  other,  we  have  to  settle  what  the  manuscripts  really 
read.  It  is  a  matter  of  eyesight  chiefly  :  for  as  manuscripts  are  full  of 
contractiona  the  two  words  in  the  Greek  are  exactly  alike,  except  that 
the  word  for  Qod  has  a  little  cross  line  inside  it  OC  is  who,  ec  is 
God.  Now  as  the  writing  in  these  ancient  manuscripts  is  pale  and  faded, 
it  is  in  very  many  cases  most  uncertain  whether  this  cross  line  is  there 
or  not.  We  And  therefore  not  merely  editors,  but  manuscripts  changing 
sides  :  and  in  so  great  uncertainty  it  is  or  ought  to  be  of  great  weight 
that  the  Qreek  fathers  by  a  large  m^ority  are  in  bvour  of  reading  God. 
The  writing  was  fresh  in  their  days,  and  manuscripts  numerous,  so  that 
their  testimony  must  not  be  lightly  passed  by. 
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Many  modem  aatliorities,  howeva-,  prefer  toAo.  Tbe  pMwge  mmu 
pl^nly  a  qnotatioii,  and  might  have  been  abed  by  St  Fkol  vtth  tke 
relative  at  its  head  just  u  it  Btood  in  tiie  foinrala  fttan  irliidi  he  qooted 
it  If  BO  the  antecedent  would  be  •' Christ, "  but  the  doctrine  wooW 
remain  the  same.  For  there  would  be  no  myaterj  is  a  man  being  msai- 
fegt  in  the  fleeh,  and  seen  of  angels.  In  &ct  we  should  then  be  inclined 
to  say  that  we  had  here  one  of  those  spiritual  songs,  spokm  of  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  epistles  to  the  £pheeians  and  Colossians ;  and  that  Plinj' 
may  have  referred  to  this  very  hymn,  where  in  his  letter  to  Tntjan, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  he  says  that  the  Christians  had  a 
song  which  tiiey  used  to  recite  in  alternate  linee  to  Christ  as  bong 
Qod — carmenque  Ghiisto  quasi  Deo  dioere  seeum  invieem.  For  tLi.i 
quotation  is  arranged  in  parallel  Hues  which  exactly  answw  to  one 
another. 

Still  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  the  declaration  of  the  AposQe  that 
it  is  a  mystery,  and  the  general  sense,  all  incline  to  the  conduaion  that 
Ood  is  the  right  reading,  and  that  the  great  tavth  which  the  chun^  ii 
to  uphold  firmly  is  that  of  the  Incamadon  of  the  Deity.  So  great  so 
wonderful  a  fact  might  well  call  forth  the  Apostle's  enthosiasm,  and  to 
it  the  other  particulars  all  seem  to  refer.  Of  then  tlie  first  il 
"justified  in  spirit."  Now  here  the  course  of  thouf^t  appears  to  be 
this.  Ood  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  had  become  flesh.  That  was 
tlie  limit  to  which  the  Divine  nature  bad  humbled  itself.  But 
various  questions  at  once  arise.  Had  it  taken  man's  nature 
with  its  infirmities !  Yes.  Qod  was  manifest  in  the  fleoh,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  flesh,  i.e.  a  natural  body,  if  it  bad  not  been  subject 
to  those  laws  of  nature  which  govern  human  bodies.  But  with  the  word 
.flak  we  nsaally  connect  the  idea  of  moral  corruption.  Did  Christ  conde- 
scend to  bear  our  nature  tainted  as  it  is  in  each  of  us  1  No.  A  natural  body 
is  not  necessarily  a  sinful  body  :  and  the  Apcmtle's  words,  which  literally 
are  "justified  in  spirit,"  seem  to  be  the  antithesis  of  "  manifested  in  fiesL" 
Christ  was  proved  to  be  righteous  (the  usual  meaning  of  jutt^ed  in  St 
Paul's  writings),  not  so  much  by  external  manifestations  of  the  Spirit 
as  for  instance  at  His  baptism  and  temptation,  as  by  His  spiritual 
perfectness.  Qod  gave  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Wim,  John  iH 
34.  There  was  in  Him  a  fulness  of  spiritual  being,  which  made  Hint 
apotiess  and  entirely  holy.  And  so  parallel  with  His  humiliation  we 
have  His  sinlessness ;  He  took  man's  nature,  but  He  took  it  in  its 
perfection.     For  if  He  was 

Manifested  ik  plesh, 
He  was  also 

JUCTIFIKD    IV  SPIRIT. 
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Stact  Ha  was  "  seen  of  angsbt. "  Hov  snbUm«  %  mystery  !  As 
OluTMslom  in  his  Commeutarjr  on  this  verse  points  out,  God  in  His 
own  notore  is  invisible.  J^Taver  liad  tlie  vmI  been  drawn  back  from  His 
Infini^  till  Ha  b»CMne  finite  in  Chriat.  Qod  indeed  in  various  ways 
msaifeate  His  presence  on  earth :  in  heaven  we  may  believe  that  that 
preaenoe  ia  voachsafed  mor«  directly  and  visibly.  Btill  even  there  it 
would  be  as  to  Moses  a  revelation  of  His  goodaesa,  Exod  ¥x«iii.  19. 
Bat  we  most  remember  that  the  beatific  vision  which  is  to  be  the 
h^)[»nesi  of  the  redeemed  sainta  in  heaven  is  inseparably  connected 
with  Christ.  The  angels,  then,  when  Christ  was  upon  earth,  seeing  Him 
not  witJi  dull  human  eyes,  bat  with  the  clear  spiritual  gaze  of  their 
higher  intelligence,  beheld  in  Him  sometliing  of  that  glory  which  will 
hereafter  be  the  bUss  of  heaven.  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  spectacle 
wboi  "  the  invisible  thingsof  God,  each  as  His  eternal  power  and  God- 
head, are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,"  Rom.  i.  20 ;  with 
far  intenser  joy  and  wonder  did  the  angels  gaze  upon  the  acts  of  the 
Incarnate  God,  and  upon  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  attributes  In 
Him. 

Bat  He  was  thus  incarnate  not  for  the  sake  of  the  angels,  but  for 
man,  and  the  next  clause, "  preached  onto  the  Gentiles,"  proclaims  the 
great  truth,  that  no  eooner  had  the  Deity  become  man  than  all 
distinction  between  race  and  race  passed  away.  For  God  to  be  manifest 
in  Uls  fiesh  for  the  whole  human  race  is  a  sublime  mystery  j  too  large 
for  our  feeble  minds  to  grasp  ;  but  for  Him  to  be  incarnate  for  one  na- 
tion <mly  would  be  past  belief.  And  yet  the  Qospal  has  not  yet  been 
pwilaimed  to  all  mankind :  Chtist  upon  the  cross  has  been  lifted  up, 
but  not  yet  so  high  as  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  Herein  there  is  a 
mystery  hard  to  understand :  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  aa  God 
has  made  man  a  fellow-worker  with  Him,  it  is  our  duty  to  labour 
eameatly  to  carry  far  and  wide  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel :  and 
Ihat  His  blessing  will  go  with  His  own  work.  And  also  that  at  the 
last  day  He  will  be  justified  in  working  aa  He  has  chosen  to  work,  and 
making  the  fulfilling  of  His  will  dependent  upon  human  co-operation. 

Theea  two  lines  are  also  antithetical.  We  have  the  rapt  devout  gaze  of 
the  heavenly  angels,  lost  in  meditation  and  wonder  in  the  one  line :  in 
the  other,  the  active  work  of  men  on  earth  carrying  the  news  of  "  the 
thinggi  which  angels  had  desired  to  look  into  "  unto  the  most  despised 
and  barbarous  races  of  mankind.  And  so  we  come  to  the  third  oonplet, 
in  which  we  find  fiiith  as  the  great  mystery  of  the  Church's  life  in  the 
world :  and  our  Lord's  personal  asoent  to  heaven  to  sit  there  in  His 
human  nature  in  glory  at  God's  right  hand,  with  the  consequent  doc- 
trine of  Hia  return  in  that  aame  human  nature  to  be  our  judge,  as  the 
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great  mysteiy  of  the  tiearen  aboTe,  wltich  gives  Btrength  And  vitality  to 
our  earthly  faith.  What  woold  our  fuUi  be  withont  ■  Mediator  inter 
ceding  for  ua  ia  heaven ;  vrithont  the  conviction  that  God  reirards  and 
paniahes;  and  that  the  Iiord  whom  we  love  will  come  again  to  take  m 
onto  Himself,  that  where  He  is  we  may  be  ever  with  Him,  And 
observe  how  there  is  tbe  same  sharp  antithesis  in  the  theme  as  in  the  tiro 
former  couplets.  There  we  Jiad  Jt«th  opposed  to  apirii ;  angtU  con- 
trasted with  heathens;  here  it  is  this  present  fallen  viorld  set  over 
against  the  glory  of  heaven.  "  Believed  on  in  the  world  :  received  up 
into  gloiy." 

And  notice  one  thing  more,  that  if  this  creed  began  with  tbe  bamilU- 
tion  of  the  Godhead  to  bear  our  nature,  it  ends  with  the  exaltaticm  of 
our  nature  to  the  throne  of  Ood.  Well  then  majr  we  follow  atep  \sj 
step  upon  the  various  stages  of  thia  "  great  mystery : "  for  like  a  chain 
of  gold  it  binds  earth  to  heaven.  With  heaven  it  begins,  drawing  God 
down  to  ns  to  be  manifested  in  our  flesh  ;  with  heaven  it  ends,  raiaing 
up  man  tbither  to  sit  in  glory.  For  Christ  ascended  as  the  firatfmils, 
and  tbe  saints  will  be  the  fall  harvest  of  the  resurrection,  lltay  the 
Church  of  the  living  God  uphold  this  great  truth  of  God's  Incarnation, 
with  all  that  follows  irom  it :  and  like  some  lofty  pillar  may  she  raise  it 
np  aloft  that  all  mankind  may  gaze  npon  it :  while  like  a  firm  and  un- 
shaken foundation  may  she  maintain  it  and  be  to  it  an  nnyidding  sup- 
port, as  being  herself  built  upon  the  one  true  uid  sole  fonndatioD,  Jesos 
Christ  her  Lord. 


^  iialojjiu  on  irastr. 

By  Bev.  Enoch  Hellob,  D.D. 


"  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  8 to  Mr.  T ,  as  they  Bte[^  out 

from  cbnrcb  one  Sunday  morning.  "It  is  a  glorious  day.  %ni)g 
seems  to  have  oome  in  earaest  at  last,  and  we  may  hope,  if  this  weather 
Gon&ine,  to  have  a  good  harvest  after  all." 

"  Fes,  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  morning;  but,  when  you  spoke  to  me, 
my  mind  was  full  of  the  sermon  we  have  had  from  our  worthy  panoB. 
liideed,  I  could  bardly  join  in  the  last  hymn  for  diinlring  of  it." 

"  Yes,  it  was  indeed  a  very  admirable  disconiae,  and  was  suited  to 
the  times,  which  I  think  all  preaching  ought  to  be." 

"W^,"  replied  T.,  "that  is  according  to  what  men  account  sn 
Admirable  discourse ;  and  also  what  view  they  take  of  the  need  of  tbe 
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times.  It  atmck  me,  do  jroa  knov,  in  quite  &  different  way.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  vliolly  behind  the  age,  and  migbt  have  been  delivered  to 
oar  gTeat-grand&theia  wben  the  lait;  had  not  jet  hcgan  to  think,  but 
took  ereifTthing  Irom  the  lips  of  their  spiritual  teachers  as  if  it  were 
inspired  tmth  and  nothing  else.  There  waa  my  old  father  now,  who,  as 
yon  know,  was  not  the  most  stnpid  man  in  the  parish,  bat  even  he  would 
u  soon  have  thought  of  doubting  that  the  son  had  risen  when  it  waa 
shining  at  noon  aa  of  questioning  anything  that  fell  from  the  parson's 
lips.  And  there  are  some  of  the  same  sort  still,  for  ignorance  has  a 
terrible  tenatAby  of  liie,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  die,  and  it  is  easier  to 
accept  things  on  trust  than  to  give  foureelf  the  tronble  of  thinking. 
Religious  questions  have  been  too  long  treated  as  if  th^  were  a  kind  of 
ministerial  preserves,  into  which  no  one  could  enter  without  poaching, 
and  being  in  danger  of  capture  and  punishment.  I  have,  however, 
b^un  to  form  my  own  opinions  of  such  matters,  and  think  every  one 
else  ought  to  do  the  same.  For,  yon  know,  we  are  not  Papists,  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  take  their  nonrishment  from  the  priest's  feeding- 
bottio." 

"Certainly,"  said  S.,  "you  are  right  there;  but  I  should  hardly 
think  there  is  any  Protestant  who  ev«r  dreams  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Dream  of  it ! "  said  T.  "  They  do  it  whether  they  dream  of  it  or 
not." 

"Well,  bat,"  said  S.,  "be  a  little  more  definite,  and  tell  me 
what  there  was  in  the  sermon  this  morning  which  has  led  you  into  this 
train  of  remark,  for  I  thought  it  was  a  bettor  sermon  than  usual." 

"Well,  I  fear,"  said  T.,  "it  will  be  rather  a  long  story;  butas  we  both, 
I  believe,  dino  not  earlier  than  two  o'clock,  perhapa  yon  will  have  no 
objection  to  take  a  ramble  through  the  woods,  uid  return  by  the  downs." 

"On  the  contrary,"  ndd  S.,  "I  shall  be  delighted,  as  it  is  not 
often  we  have  snch  a  gorgeous  morning,  and  the  woods  just  now  are  in 
perfection  of  leaf,  and  flower,  and  song." 

"Well,"  said  T.,  "the  sermon  this  morning,  as  you  remember, 
waa  on  Prayer — on  the  nature  of  prayer,  the  duly  of  prayer,  thojmvilese 
of  prayer,  the  amdituma  of  prayer,  and  the  bltisingi  of  prayer," 

"  Tes,  it  was  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  admire  your  memoiy.  Mine  is  like 
a  sieve.  Indeed,  I  was  saying  this  morning  to  my  7(f«  that  I  should 
soon  be  forgetting  my  own  name." 

"  Ah,"  said  T,,  "  I  have  a  pretty  good  memory  natnrally,  and  my 
profession  of  a  sni^^eon  renders  it  necessaiy  for  me  to  keep  it  in  constant 
discipline.  However,  the  sermon,  as  I  waa  remarking,  waa  on  Prayer, 
and,  do  yon  know,  I  have  been  thinking  a  very  great  deal  on  this  subject 
for  the  last  few  months,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of 
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no  use  whatever,  and  no  mora  ftffecta  jon  Uwo  jonr  t«e»th  aifeeti  l)» 
■on.    This  mv  startle  you  ? " 

"  Startle  me  1"  Mid  S.  "  It  i!ow  startle  me.  I  had  no  cooneptins 
that  jrtm  wen  an  infidsL" 

"biGdel ! "  regoined  T.  "  There  70a  an  again  ;  one  cannot  differ 
from  the  usuallf  accepted  creed  vithoat  being  Uackmed  with  nick- 
names. .  I  did  not  sa;  I  was  an  infidel — nor  am  I  one.  jKo  one  hai  a 
stranger  faith  in  the  enstence  of  Qod  than  I  have.  Even  if  I  had  u; 
tendencies  in  the  direction  of  infidelity,  my  stadj  of  natnie,  and 
especially  of  the  hnman  body,  would  have  corrected  me.  One  of  the 
most  beantdfiil  and  oonvincing  works  on  the  Being  of  a  Ood  which  I 
ever  remember  reading  was  the  Bridgewater  Treatiae  by  Sir  ChsHei 
Bell  GD  the  human  hand.  I  refreshed  myself  a  few  weeks  ago  by  read- 
ing it  again,  to  see  whether  it  would  be  as  convincing  to  me  now,  with 
the  ezperiesoe  of  ei^teen  years,  as  it  was  in  my  younger  days ;  and  I 
found  it,  if  possible,  more  convincing  than  before.  Nothing  could  ever 
move  me  from  the  conclusion,  '  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  teel 
He  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  He  not  heart  and  He  that  gave  man  know- 
ledge, shall  not  He  nuderstand  1 ' " 

"Well,"  said  8.,  "you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  vm 
the  word  in  an  ofiensive  sense  ;  and  jet  I  must  confess  that  I  had  alwajl 
supposed  that  disbelief  in  prayer  was  part  of  the  infidel's  creed." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  T.,  "disbelief  in  prayer  is  -part  of  tlie  infideTi 
creed ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  hold  the  same  view  are  infiddi 
too." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  S.,  "  that  you  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  Qod ;  though  you  do,  it  seems,  deny  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  to  Him.  If  I  had  not  heard  it  from  your  own  lips  I  ahould  hav« 
thought  the  man  a  calumniator  who  had  imputed  to  you  the  rqection  d 
the  doctrine  of  prayer  as  an  efficacious  communion  with  Qod  in  the  way 
of  request  on  the  part  of  man,  and  of  bestowment  on  the  part  of  God. 
For  I  was  noticing  this  morning  in  the  Litany  with  what  fervency  yon 
sang  with  that  fine  bass  voice  irf  yours  the  response,  '  We  beseech  llee 
to  hear  na,  good  Lord  I '  and  also  the  response  to  the  oommandmenU, 
'  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  T.;  "  you  ara  taking  a  rather  unfair  advantage 
of  me.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right.  But  you  know  we  cannot  *11 
at  once  break  ofi'oar  old  habitsj  and,  besides,  I  have  always  been  fond  of 
singing,  especially  when  the  music  takes  my  fancy,  whatever  the  words 
may  be.  I  admit  that  I  am  inconsistent  in  singing  responses,  as  they 
are  prayers  ;  but  though  I  am  inoonaiBtent,  that  does  not  touch  myreal 
objection  to  prayer." 
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"Bat,  does,"  sold  S.,  "your  objection  to  pr&jer  lie  eqaallj  against 
thankflgiTitig  1 " 

"^o,  hf  no  means,"  s^d  T.  "  So  far  from  this,  I  consider  that 
the  mmpleet  aenBe  of  gtatitade  to  Qod  for  His  infinite  goodness  to  ns 
in  sap[djing  all  our  neceasitiee,  in  sending  rain  and  fmltfnl  seaoona,  in 
filling  oar  hearta  vith  food  and  gladness,  ought  to  constrain  as  to  offer 
onrtiiankBto  Him;  and,  indeed,  I  would  go  bo  farastosay  thatthuika- 
giring  is  an  iTittinU  in  man." 
"  Instinct ) "  said  S.  - 

"  Tee ;  instinct,"  repeated  T.,  with  emphasis. 

"  Bnt  does  it  not  seem  to  yon,  if  you  talk  of  thanksgiving  being  an 
imlinct,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  never  allow  that  iostiact 
to  play,  for  &om  January  to  December  they  never,  either  in  plain 
words  or  in  tuneful  song,  pnuse  Ood." 
"  Then  it  is  a  sin  and  shame,"  be  quickly  replied. 
"Yery  well,"  rejoined  S.  "No  doabt  it  is  bo^;  but  then  I  was 
just  about  to  say  that  as  you  regard  thanksgiving  as  right,  and  even 
ijutinetiv^,  so  there  are  many  millions  who  regard  prayer  as  right,  and 
even  instinctive.  Indeed,  are  you  quite  sure  that  prayer  is  not  mote 
instinctive  than  thanks^visg  1  for  many  in  their  trouble  will  seek  for 
help,  who  when  they  have  received  it  do  not  return  to  thank  dieir 
benefactor.  Yon  do  not  surely  forget  that  in  all  the  religions  on  the 
&ce  of  the  earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  Englaqd  to  Fekin,  there  is 
not  one  in  which  prayer  does  not  form  an  essential  part  1 " 

"Then,"  said  T.,  "it  only  confirms  what  I  before  b^ — the 
enormona  vitality  of  ignonmce,  and  the  need  there  is  for  enlightenment" 
"  Yea ;  but  that  will  hardly  do  as  an  answer  to  my  remark,  that  prayer 
is  as  much  an  instinct  as  thanksgiving.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  it  most 
certainly  is,  that  prajrer  is  at  least  as  common  a  thing  as  praise,  I  do  not 
see  how  yon  can  chum  the  digni^  of  an  instinct  for  the  one  and  deny 
it  to  the  other.  You  remember  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Lepers,  all  of 
whom  cried  Grantically  for  cleansiDg,  and  only  one  of  whom  returned  to 
give  glory  to  Ood.  There,  at  least,  the  instinct  of  prayer  was  singer 
than  the  instinct  of  praise." 

T.  was  ulent  for  a  moment^  and  S.  was  also  silent,  and  both  seemed 
listening  to  the  birds  as  they  chanted  their  noontide  song  in  the  leafy 
cathedral  around  them. 

When  T.  broke  silence  again  it  was  to  observe  that  it  did  not  matter, 
that  to  him  Vtie  difficulties  connected  with  prayer  were  absolately  in- 
superable. On  which  S.  remarked  that  even  thAt  consideration  was  not 
of  it^lf  enoogh  to  prove  that  prayer  was  oseleas,  for,  he  continued, 
"  Would  yon  go  so  {ar  as  to  say  tiieA  yon  will  believe  in  nothing  that 
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yon  cannot  nnderstand  1  Yon  bare  jiut  aud  yon  believe  in  God— jon 
beliere  in  a  Ood  of  infinite  power,  and  of  infinite  wiadom,  and  of  mfinite 
mercy.  You  beliera  that  He  reagoB  Bupreme  over  all  worlds,  and  om 
ereiy  atom  in  all  worlds,  and  ovtr  every  a^nrit  in  all  worida.  Ym 
believe  timt  things  are  not  left  to  caprioa  or  chance,  bnt  that  He,  whon 
wisdom  is  onerring,  has  in  His  infinite  mind  what  w^  in  onr  ignoniwe 
it  may  be,  callja  plan  or  pnrpoae  upon  which  He  ia  bent,  and  that  fnn 
generation  to  generation  He  is  developing  that  purpose  -with  nnBuling 
certainty,  and  that  at  length,'  at  whatever  distauce  of  time.  He  will 
bring  it  to  a  triomphant  issue." 

"  I  do  believe  all  this,"  said  T.,  "and  I  r^oiee  to  bdieve  it  amid  ill 
the  confnnons  and  darkness  tliat  seem  now  to  nign  on  almost  every  hud. 
Bnt  then,"  he  continued,  "  I  do  not  see  what  all  this  makes  to  tiie  point 
in  hand,  which  is  the  utHiti/  0/ prayer." 

"  Well,  but  I  think,"  said  6.,  "  it  does  make  somewhat  to  the  pcuiii 
in  this  way.  Tou  know  tJiat  yon  are  now  urging  your  inalnlity  to  M 
how  prayer  can  be  answered,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  show  ttat  Utcm 
are  some  things  you  believe  in  spite  of  the  same  incapadty  to  oompn- 
hond  them.     May  I  continue  my  iUnstration  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  said  T.,  "  and  excuse  my  interruption." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  S.,  "  have  you  ever  been  able  to  explain  quite  to 
your  satisfaction  how  the  supremacy  of  Qod.  and  His  invariable  purpose  in 
the  govn-nment  of  the  world  are  to  be  harmonized  with  die  fieedom  of 
man  1    I  suppose  you  believe  in  the  freedom  of  man  1 " 

"Certwnly,"  replied  T. 

"  Well,  then,  do  yon  percdive  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  an  infinite 
purpose,  of  an  infinite  God,  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  pew, 
can  be  fulfilled  through  the  agency  <tf  man,  when,  aocording  toyonrcvn 
ooncesdon,  that  agency  is  free.  Where  there  is  freedom  I  think  yos  vill 
allow  there  is  uncertainty  1 " 

«  Of  course,"  swd  T. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  S.,  "  you  will  see  that  a  csrftim  end  seems  a>  if 
it  vere  to  be  aooompliahed  by  uncertain  means.     Is  it  not  so ) " 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  T. ;  "  it  seems  so." 

"  You  say  ttemt"  stud  S. ;  "  but  do  you  ne  how  the  infinite  purpose, 
whicli  is  c«rto*n,  is  to  be  reconciled  witJi  the  agency  of  finite  meuu, 
which  are  free,  and  therefore  uicertain  1  Have  we  not  an  it^foBiib 
result  depending  upon  fallible  and  precarinns  means  1 " 

"  As  far  as  we  can  tee,"  said  T.,  "  it  is  so." 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  S.,  "that  is  what  I  mean — as  fiuras  10a  etmtee. 
But  then  yon  admit  we  cannot  see  how  it  is,  and  yet  we  believe  it 
And  BO  with  respect  to  prayer,  it  does  not  fellow  that  beoauae  we  cannot 
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see  how  pr&yer  can  be  heard  and  anewered,  it  therefore  cannot  be  heard 
ajid  atuwered." 

Again  botii  irere  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  anil  the  birds  stiU  Bang 
in  the  branchw,  and  the  gentle  brecEe  whi^Mred  to  the  learfis  an  it 
Seated  onwards,  making  Uiem  tremble  with  joy,  and  lights  and  ehadowa 
danced  npon  tlie  ground. 

At  length  T.  broke  silence  once  more,  and  said,  "  I  quit«  allow  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  many  things  which  we  cannot  understand, 
and  I  admit  that  the  case  yon  have  just  pat  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
Uu8  truth ;  but  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  prayer  inTolves  absolute  im- 
poaaibilitieB." 

"  In  whst  way  1 "  said  S. 

"  Well,  in  this  way  ;  in  the  first  place,  that  every  man  is  supposed  to 
receiTe  what  he  asks  for,  and  this  is  certainly  imposaxble." 

"I  qtdte  agree  with  yon,"  said  S.,  "  that  this  is  certainly  impossible ; 
bnt  I  do  not  agree  with  your  inference  that  therefore  there  is  no  truth 
or  utility  in  prayer.  I  suppose  your  children  often  pray  to  you.  They 
Bik  you  for  tJiousands  of  things  in  the  course  of  the  year,  do  they  not  t " 

"Certainly,"  s(ud  T. ;  "  but  I  do  not  give  them  all  they  ask." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  t " 

"  Well,  they  often  ask  me  for  things  which  would  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  they  often  ask  me  for  things  which  would  injbre  them  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  oUier  morning  my  little  boy  of  four  years  old  wanted  me 
Co  lend  him  my  razor,  but  I  knew  that  probably  in  a  few  minutes  I 
ihould  be  called  npon  to  perform  a  surgical  operation  on  some  of  his 
Gsgers,  or  on  some  other  fingers  in  the  house;  and  my  eldest  lad  of  fifteen 
wanted  mj  rifle  with  a  few  cartridges,  bnt  I  had  no  wish  to  have  any 
accidental  homicide,  and  so  I  locked  them  up  in  a  safer  place  thui 

"  Very  properly  80,"  said  S.  "But  have  you  on"  this  account  for- 
bidden your  children  to  ask  you  for  anything,  and  is  it  a  law  in  your 
house  ibtA  no  child  will  get  anything  by  asking  for  it  1 " 

"  Ko ;  certainly  not,"  said  T. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  8. ;  "  it  appears  then  tiat  even  in  your  own 
house  there  is  prayer,  and  that  the  prayer  is  useful  and  obtuns  gifla, 
and  that  prayer  does  not  always  succeed  in  getting  exactly  what  it  asks 
for.  Have  yoor  children  ever  been  heard  to  say  '  it  is  of  no  nse  making 
any  request  to  our  father,  because  he  will  not  alv>ay»  comply  with  itV 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  T, 

"  Well ;  why  should  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ptay  to  Qod  because  He  does  not  fdwayn  grant  ns  our  petitions  t " 

"  Ah,"  replied  T.,  "  but  do  you  not  see  that  the  case  is  wholly  difierent 
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u  between  a  ohild  uul  liii  p«iait^  uid  mui  and  his  Ood  I  An  tanMj 
parent  doea  not  know  &I1  that  his  child  needs — he  does  not  »lwayi  knov 
when  he  is  hungry,  when  he  needs  more  food,  when  he  is  in  pun,  mdta 
the  child  tells  him,  and  hence  it  is  necesaary  that  the  child  sltDald 
acquaint  hia  parent  with  his  neoeasities,  tJiat  he  may  sapplj  titno ;  but 
with  Ood  it  ia  &r  different.  He  knows  all  our  needs  without  reqniiing 
to  be  informed,  and  can  grant  all  our  needs  without  requiring  to  bt 
uked." 

"  Am  I  then,"  said  8.,  "  to  nnderetand  that  if  yaa  knew  all  tltst  jour 
<jiildren  need,  or  even  desire  so  Har  as  it  would  not  injure  them,  jm 
would  grant  it  without  their  request ! " 

T.  hMitated,  and  S.  continued,  saying,  "  1  oould  concave  of  notluDg 
more  disastrous  than  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.  I  oonoeave  that  it  a 
one  of  the  most  powerful  infioences  in  the  preaervadon  of  ri^t  and 
wholeaome  feeling  between  children  and  their  parent,  that  the  childra 
should  ask  for  much  of  what  thej  need.  It  teachea  them  their  depa- 
dency  on  their  parents,  instils  into  ^em  the  principle  of  gratatad^ 
incites  them  to  cultivate  a  J  ust  and  becoming  behaviour,  draws  man 
closely  tlie  bonds  which  unite  them  one  with  another,  and  givn 
warmth  and  teademess  to  relations  which  wonld  be  otherwise  cold  and 
hard.  And  I  think  you  will  allow  that  even  if  you  knew  more  th*a 
you  do  of  the  wants  of  your  children,  there  are  some  yon  would  not 
grant  without  tiieir  being  asked  for.  For  example :  if  joar  duM  hsi 
committed  a  wrong,  has  been  insolent,  or  untruthful,  or  nndntifnl,  yon 
would  not  receire  it  into  your  full  confidence  and  affection  again,  nnlen 
it  expressed  its  sorrow,  and  sought  forgiveneaa.  That,  at  least,  ii  t 
boon  yon  would  not  grant  without  petition,  and  probably  yon  would 
withhold  many  other  gifts  from  the  child  until  this  misondeisUnding 
had  been  satisfactOTily  terminated." 

"I  grant,"  sadd  T.,  "that  yon  are  right  there,"  recollecting  that  one  of 
his  children  was  in  a  little  disgrace  at  that  veiy  time,  because  he  had 
not  asked  forgiveness  for  having  wantonly  clipped  in  a  fit  of  anger  ■ 
piece  out  of  the  blue  silk  lining  of  his  mother's  work-box.  The  yosag 
miscreant  had  stood  for  two  hours  each  day  in  the  ooraer  with  hii  &oe  to 
the  wall  since  the  deed  waa  done ;  and  though  it  was  clear  he  waa  beai^7 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  the  thing  tatM  tni 
forgotten,  he  would  not  as  yet  aak  for  forgivenen,  and  so  he  was  aot 
foi|pven. 

"  Well,"  said  S.,  "  if  you,  knowing  well  what  your  child  wants  in  tke 
shape  of  forgiveness,  insist  on  being  asked  for  it,  can  it  be  wtrndetfil 
that  Ood  the  Father  of  us  all  should  insist  on  the  same  couditicnl 
And  if  we  receive  foigivenees  by  asking  for  it  in  the  way  He  Iw 
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appointed,  thea  it  is  clear  that  pmyer  has  power  even  with  Qod  and 
preTftils." 

After  ft  moment's  pause  T.  Baid,  "  Yes  ;  bnt  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  as 
generally  nnderstood,  goes  rery  much  further  than  that :  it  teaches  that 
men  maj  ask  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  that  Qod  will  give 
it ;  and  tibia  to  my  mind  is  nothing  but  absurdity.  It  involrea  nothing 
Imb  than  an  infinite  number  of  miracles  wrought  at  every  moment,  and 
I  beliere  in  no  such  miracles." 

"  Be  it  80,"  responded  8. ;  "  bttt  it  is  at  least  some  point  gained  if  there 
is  one  blessing,  and  that  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  which  is  gained 
by  prayer,  and  that  is  forgiveneea.  And  as  to  yonr  observation  tonchiug 
the  general  doctrine  of  prayer,  I  fancy  that  this  has  been  very  greatly 
misconceived,  or,  at  least,  the  Scripture  doctrine  fairly  interpreted  has 
been  so  ;  and  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  any  other  view  which  the 
folly  or  the  fanaticism  of  man  may  have  led  him  to  advance.  I  do  not 
find,  if  we  take  the  Scripture  teaching  as  a  whole,  that  it  leads  any  man 
to  expect  that  whatever  a  man  deeires  and  asks  for  he  shall  receive — I  say, 
if  we  take  its  teaching  as  a  tokoU,  and  surely  it  is  but  honest  and  candid 
to  give  it  die  benefit  of  such  an  obvious  law  of  interpretation.  We  are 
not,  for  example,  encouraged  to  believe  that  if  we  ask  for  riches  we  shall 
have  them.  We  are  not  encouraged  to  believe  that  if  we  ask  for 
worldly  repntation  we  shall  have  that  We  are  not  encouraged  to 
believe  that  if  we  pray  for  the  life  of  our  relatives,  that  will  be  always 
given  to  OB  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  in  that  case  they  would 
never  die,  and  we  should  be  as  immortal  as  tliey.  We  are  not  en- 
conraf^ed  to  believe  that  in  eveiy  plan  upon  which  we  supplicate  the 
bleasing  of  Heaven  wa  shall  succeed,  for  many  men  have  different 
plana,  some  of  which  interfere  with  each  other,  and  they  cannot  all 
racoeed." 

"  Eseaetly  ao,"  ejaculated  T. ;  "  that  is  what  I  say.  I  say  that  prayer 
cannot  be  answered." 

"  No,"  replied  S. ;  "  you  mean  that  aU  prayen  cannot  be  answered, 
for  we  have  seen  already  that  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  can  be 
answered  as  well  by  Qod  as  by  man.  And  as  to  the  answer  of  all 
prayers,  I  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  encourage  any  such  ex- 
travagant expectation.  I  might,  indeed,''go  further,  and  say  that  they 
couid  not,  for  it  is  clear  that  such  a  supposition  would  be  inconsiBtent 
wiQi  tlie  moral  character  of  Qod.  Tou  must  allow,  indeed  I  know  yoa 
viU,  that  mclh  are  foU  of  all  sorts  of  desirea  and  inordinate  passions, 
and  that  they  are  frequently  as  much  in  ignorance  of  what  will  promote 
their  real  good  aa  children." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  T.     "  If  I  were  to  allow  my  diildnn  to 
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lttT»  all  the  iweetBMtB  tfaey  dfvn^  and  «nai  mIc  br,  tkey  vimU  ctt 

tlioiiarfTeiiU." 

"  FreoMlj  ao,"  aaid  8t ;  "  and  ao  if  God  «««  to  pant  all  the  dii- 
tMUpetad  nqneata  of  His  ddldren,  ^  woold  in&BiUj  aanat  Uim  to 
ttieir  own  nnn,  and  then  ihef  mi^t  iqtroadi  Bim  vith  not  banag 
better  oODnidered  fin- tbeir  wdbn,  and  vitbhdd  6o«  thsn  ^at  tfaej 
mistook  aa  a  bleaaing^  bat  proved  to  be  a  bane:  Etbi  tkenif  GodeooM 
grant  ererj  nqoeat  of  em;  one  of  His  children.  He  Tonld  foriiit  Si 
cbtnetex  tor  iwfinifa'  wisdmn  •wJ  infiwita  gDodneaa.  Can  anr  naaaiilJf 
man  snppow  that  sncb  is  the  doctrine  of  FrajBr  as  tao^t  in  SoqitnR  I 
— I  Bay  aa7  'teaaoaable  man,'  for  fanatiasin  is  cgnal  to  any  extrmTapMt 
andfoUr" 

"  I  nq>paae  joa  will  giant  that  St.  Fanl  waa  a  bcdism  in  FnjeT  I ' 

"  Of  conise,''  said  T.,  "  I  am  bonnd  to  grant  tha^  or  else  to  deny  thtt 
the  E[nstlee  wbidi  bear  hia  name  were  written  hy  him,  which  I  cumM 
wdl  do  with  all  the  evidatoe  which  siqiportB  them." 

"  Very  well;  bat  eren  St  Paul,  with  whina  pntjer  was  an  atmoqiba* 
in  which  he  liTed,  "J"^  moved,  hjwI  had  ^"  bfidng,  did  not  Bnppoae  eitlMr 
that  eTery  request  he  made  was  to  be  answered,  or  that  Ood's  pmuMi 
were  deceitful  if  soch  request  waa  denied." 

"  Do  70a  think  sol"  reified  T.  "  It  always  seoned  to  me  that  Fwl 
was  a  little — well,  I  was  going  to  say  fitHtHj-l^  but  a  little  nngnanled,  if 
I  may  10  speak,  in  his  language  about  prayer,  and  that  he  writes  at  tinM 
aa  if  he  were  on  such  terms  of  influence  wiUi  God  that  all  his  foipfiktr 
tiona  most  of  necesuty  be  answered,  and  just  in  the  manner  he  expected 
them." 

"Ah,  there,"  sud  S.,  "  I  must  venture  to  differ  from  you.  So  mas 
Vaa  ever  more  conscioaa  than  he  dT  the  power  of  prayer,  and  none  evn 
more  oonsdoua  of  its  conditions  and  limitationa.  You  remember  the 
chapter  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  thorn  in  the  fleeh  1 " 

"  I  do,"  said  T.,  "  and  often  wonder  what  it  was." 

"  That  has  been  a  wonder  to  many,"  said  S. ;  "  and  there  are  scuts  of 
theories  about  It  which  afford  but  slight  hope  of  any  clear  and  decioTs 
solution.  Bat  in  that  chapter  he  t«llB  ns  that  he  prayed  to  tlte  Uxi 
tfarioe  that  it  might  be  removed  from  him.  2Tow  it  waa  not  reDHml 
from  him ;  or  in  other  words,  hia  prayer  was  not  answered  acooidiiij  1" 
its  strict  meaning,  and  his  own  special  desire.'  It  toaa  answered,  bat  a 
quite  another  way  :  the  weakness  was  not  removed,  but  grace  waigins 
to  bear  it,  and  he  exulted  in  the  Divine  decision  which  aswxdateii  !>>> 
weakness  with  omnipotent  strength.  Ha  did  not  feel  his  foith  in  pn^' 
at  all  shaken  by  this  experience,  but  confirmed.  Ho  did  not  write  to  ito 
churches  to  inform  them  that  he  had  been  under  a  delosion  as  ta  tb« 
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eC&cacj  of  prayer,  and  that  he  msaat  henoefortli  to  abandoD  it 
And  there  is  one  greater,  as  you  irill  allow,  than  Paul  himself — I 
mean  the  Lord  Jotm  Christ,  who  taught  that  men  should  always  pray 
and  oot  faint^  who  Himself  prayed  often  and  long,  and  yet  who,  when 
He  besought  that  the  oup  might  pass  from  Him,  was  not  indulged  in 
thia  requeat,  but  drank  it  with  aubmiaBion  to  that  supreme  will  to  wMch 
He  bowed  His  own  in  the  words,  '  Sob  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done.' 
The  will  of  Ood  most  overarch  all  prayer,  and  must  be  the  limiting  con- 
dition, ezpieHsed  or  implied,  in  respect  to  every  petitioiv  we  offer  j  for 
surety  no  wise  man,  and  no  good  man,  would  deeire  to  receive  any  gift 
wliich  did  not  meet  witli  the  approval  of  Qod.  Do  you  think  he 
would  t" 

"  Certainly  not^"  said  T.  ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  reducing 
pntyer  to  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  if  we  cannot  be  suro  of  receiving 
the  very  things  we  ask  for." 

"  To  no  greater  uncertAinty,"  said  S,,  "  than  the  piayer  of  your  own 
chiidrea  for  blesrangs  from  you,  which  you  grant  or  withhold  according 
to  your  wisdom.  They  receive  in  many  oases  the  very  things  they  ask, 
and,  because  they  ask,  in  many  cases  they  receive  more  and  better  than 
they  ask ;  but  still,  it  is  because  t^ey  ask,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
do  not  receive  the  things  they  ask,  they  would  be  satisfied  to  be  without 
them,  if  they  saw,  as  you  see,  all  the  reasons  for  which  you'decline  their 
requeet." 

"  Still,"  said  T.,  "  I  cannot  overcome  the  feeling  that  prayer  does 
seem  to  involve  an  in&action  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  iryiexibie.  The  whole  framework  of  the  universe  in  all 
its  details  and  operationB  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  or  even  imagine,  so 
arranged  that  no  provision  can  possibly  exist  by  which  an  answer  to 
pnyer  could  be  given  without  disorganising  the  entire  system." 

To  this  S.  replied,  "  Such  a  conoeptioQ  of  the  universe  is  an  assump- 
tion which  can  never  be  proved,  and  nothing  short  of  omniscience  would 
be  competent  to  prove  it,  even  if  it  were  true.  But  I  venture  to  believe 
it  is  not  true.  You  see  this  stick  in  my  hand.  I  am  about  to  throw  it 
up  in  the  air,  and  catch  it  as  it  falls,"  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word. 

"  But  do  you  mean  that  for  an  argument  1 "  said  T.' 

"Well,  I  mean  it  to  be  an  iUustmtion,  and  possibly  an  argument  too. 
You  know  that  when  the  stick  was  whirling  in  the  air  its  tendency  was 
to  fall  to  the  ground  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  eoid  T. 

"  It  was  prevented  from  falling  by  a  new  force." 

"Yes;  your  hand,"  said  T. 
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"  Tea  j  but  what  pnt  mf  ^hand  in  the  line  ofite  deioenti  Wu  itnot  nj 
will — 1117  free-will,  which  is  not  one  of  the  lawn  of  material  naton,  M 
can  modi^  their  actions  in  a  thoiuand  myt.  And  if  I,  in  Tirtoe  a 
that  mjraterions  thing,  as  I  admit  it  to  be,  called  «»S,  inserted  a  new 
element  between  the  slide  and  tlie  full  action  and  rasnlt  of  tb  la«  of 
gravitaticm  prer^iting  the  stick  &om  reaching  the  grotind,  sonl;  Ae 
infinite  will  and  wisdom  of  Ood  can  open  a  wa;  throng  tiie  muTOM 
He  has  made  for  innnmeiable  gifts  to  man,  which  apart  &om  ptjv 
he  would  nevtfreceiTe.  And  I  moat  see  fiur  more  evidence  thaneiw  1 
have  yet  seen  to  convince  me  that  Qod  has  put  man  within  nature  u  in 
a  cage  in  which,  however  he  maj  cry  to  his  Father  for  help,  he  nn 
raodve  none  except  that  which  he  can  derive  from  the  lawB  hy  wbick 
he  is  BO  doeely  environed.  I  remember  just  now  words  which  joa  will 
like  for  the  si^e  of  the  poet,  if  yon  do  not  accept  the  sentiment  itsdl 
They  are  in  Tennyson's  '  King  Arthur '  : — 

Wlieiefbn,  lot  thy  Twce 
Biie  like  a  fountain  (or  me,  night  and  day; 
For  what  are  men  better  than  theep  or  goati. 
That  nonruh  a  blind  life  wilhin  the  bnin. 
It,  knowing  Ood,  they  lift  not  handi  of  piayer. 
Both  for  themeBlvee,  and  thoee  who  call  them  frienl  f 
For  eo  the  whole  ronnd  earth  i«  eveiy  way 
Soond  by  gold  chaini  about  the  feet  of  God. 

And  yott  remember  Edith's  words  about  Harold : — 

I  know  nothing— can  hat  ptay 
For  Harold— pray,  pray,  piay,  no  hdp  but  prayer, 
A  breath  that  fleeta  beyimd  thii  iron  world, 
And  louche*  Hin  that  made  it." 

"  Yeiy  beautiful,  very  beautiful  sentiment,"  said  T.,  "  and  the  iow, 
and  delicacy,  and  rhythm,  and  music  so^like  Tennyson.  Bnt,  you  know, 
poetry  is  notl<^c,  and  proves  nothing." 

"  Well,"  said  S.,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  even  logic  can  prove  all  thiii|s, 
for  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  eventa  of  Fro- 
vidence,  and  especially  some  heart-sorrow,  can  open  a  way  where  lo^ 
has  no  power." 

^ley  had  now  reached  T.'s  garden-gate,  and  a  voice  was  heard  ban 
behind  a  ehcub,  sweet  as  the  sweetest  music,  calling,  "  Fapa,  when  ui 
II"  and  not  waiting  to  be  found,  she  thrust  her  head'&om  behind, aod 
ran  to  meet  him.  He  lifted  her  up,  and  tossed  herintheairandcaugltt 
her,  and  kissed  her  a  score  of  times,  and  sud,  laughingly,  to  8.,  "  Ii  ibe 
not  a  darling  1 " 
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"  Ay,"  said  8.,  "  I  find  7011  are  not  without  sentiment,  vKether  there 
b«  logic  in  it  or  not."     And  witli  a  pleasant  good  moniing  thej  parted. 

But  when  Utey  parted,  and  while  T.  carried  little  Flow,  as  the;  called 
her,  into  the  honse,  kisnng  her  all  the  way,  while  she  Btn^ed  His  face, 
and  aaid,  "  Papa,  I  do  lore  yoa  so  mach  !  '  he  was  thinking  of  the  words 
3.  had  nttered  at  the  gate  :  "  Heart-sorrow  can  open  a  way  where  logic 
has  no  power."  And  the  following  day,  and  for  many  days,  the  words 
would  return  as  if  they  were  being  repeated  by  some  spirit  in  the  air  : 
"  Heart-sorrow  can  open  a  way  where  logic  has  no  power." 

One  morning  little  Floss  was  not  with  the  others  in  the  nursery,  being 
somewhat  feverish.  He  found  her  in  her  little  bed  with  symptoms  of 
diphtheria,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him,  for  she  was  the  loveliest  flower 
in  his  home  garden.  Be  virated  some  of  the  most  pressing  cases  among 
his  patients,  r^)e&tisg  to  himself,  as  he  went  from  house  to  honse, 
"  Heart-sorrow  can  open  a  way  where  logic  cannot  enter,"  and  returned 
home  to  Floss.  He  found  her  on  her  knees  in  bed,  and  said,  "  My 
dear,  you  must  lie  down,  and  be  quite  still." 

"  I  was  only  playing  to  Jesus  to  make  me  better,  or  to  take  me  to 
heaven,  and  I  was  praying  for  you,  dear  papa,  and  for  dear  mamma,  and 
for  Harry,  and  Percy,  and  Willy,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ahoold  like  heaven 
wiUioatyou  all  there.     Will  you  pray  for  Floss,  papal" 

He  was  out  of  the  room  in  an  instant  with  a  full  heart,  and  in  his 
own  chamber  on  his  kneee— he  hardly  knew  how — bat  he  was  praying 
for  Floss,  and  for  binuelf.  And  somehow,  when  he  rose  from  his  knees 
he  felt  so  strangely  comforted  that  he  was  prepared  for  whatever  might 
happen,  whether  she  died  or  recovered.  S.  called  at  the  house  every 
day,  for  Floss  was  a  special  &vourite  with  him,  as  she  was  with  every 
one  who  knew  her.  Afler  a  very  dubious  struggle,  she  recovered,  and 
when  S.  and  T.  met  again  on  their  way  to  chnrch,  T.  broke  out,  amid 
sobs  of  thankfulness  as  he  grasped  bis  friend's  hand,  "  Yes — ^yes — heart- 
aoTTOir  can  open  a  way  where  I<^p  has  no  power.  '  I  called  upon  the 
Lord,  and  He  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fean.' " 


Iir  order  to  render  men  benevolent,  they  must  first  be  made  tender ;  for 
benevolent  affections  are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning  1  they  result  from 
that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early  impressions  of  tenderness, 
gratitude,  and  sympathy,  which  the  endearments  of  domestic  life  are  sure  to 
anp^y,  and  for  the  formation  of  which  it  is  tiie  best  possible  school.— Aot'ert 
Baa. 
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No.  m.    Bt  Rxt.  FBorasBOB  Dxim,  D.Sc.,  F.G.B. 

W«  baT«  ezamiiMd,  in  pNTions  ftitidM,  how  it  ia  that  m  rut  ■■  jBOOigl 
liquid  water  exiata  oa  the  nrfaoe  of  the  earth,  and  have  traced  the  niqai 
combination  of  natoial  foicea  and  condition!  by  wMch  Uua  wonderful  molt 
ia  determinod.  So  far  aa  we  can  see,  theae  peculiar  eonditiona  on  which  tht 
abundance  of  water  dependa  might  belong  to  axy  other  liqnid  inbrtaDoe; 
and  iu  such  caae,  this  other  liqnid  anbetance  would  be  aa  abundant,  thongh 
not  neoeaaaril;  ao  uaeful  aa  water.  Snppoae,  for  example,  Utat  the  liqnii 
vbieh  oomea  neareat  to  water  in  the  ntattera  treated  of  in  the  last  paper  (ria, 
jta  relation  to  heat)  were  poaaeaaad  alao  of  the  other  peonliarqaalilifla  of  vats, 
we  ahonld  then  have  riren  andooeana  of  ahohot,  and  totrautaol  i^uitovodd 
deaoend  upon  ua.  We  must  leave  the  teetotalleta  to  develop  the  ranlta  of 
>nch  on  arrangement. 

Why,  then,  dots  water,  of  ali  liquids,  alojie  piMKU  Am*  peeidiOT  pn- 
yerfiM  f 

Of  late  years  there  haa  grown  up  a  general  tendency  to  disoountenaneetlw 
qneation  WhyT  However  naeful  itmay  be  in  common  lifeto  nndentaad 
tbe  motivea,  reasons,  and  purpoeea  tliat  gnide  the  actiona  of  our  tdlow  men, 
there'ia  adetexmined  effort  on  the  part  of  xoamy  infiaestial  lliinkenta  ei- 
olade  the  idea  of  pnrpoee  and  deaign  from  tha  whole  eeonomf  of  nitan 
around  na.  Ererything,  they  >ay,  haa  develc^ed — evolved — froa  the  yriiati 
condition  of  eziatence.  Man  haa  developed  npwatda  from  the  molluie,  tod 
that  again  haa  been  evolved  from  some  primordial  monad,  or,  in  the  fint 
initance,  from  inorganic  matter- 
Any  idea  of  intelligence  and  pnrpoee  ruling  the  nniverae  ia  put  aaide  u 
visionary  and  fanciful ;  and  the  Dei^ — if  indeed'there  be  one  at  all — ii  mde 
the  slave  ofbii  own  lawa,  end  the  mere  oreatore  of  aorrounding  dfomiutanM 
and  environments. 

The  power  and  away  of  what  are  called  "  tlie  lawa  of  natore  "  an  evidtal ; 
and  if,  in  the  long  run,  our  men  of  soienoe  ahonld  draaonatrate  and  leadtr 
clear  tile  lawa  of  development  and  evolution,  theae  wiUatill  remain  menlylli^ 
methods  of  action  whereby  the  Great  Author  of  onr  being  gnidea  B« 
universe,  awaya  ita  progreae,  and  detenninea  iti  destiny.  We,  belieTcn  in 
Christ,  are  determined  not  to  abut  God  ont  of  Hia  nniverae,  nor  even  in  ^ 
pearance,  to  do  any  dishonour  to  Hia  great  and  gloriona  preeence  in  ererr 
cause  and  conseqaenoe  of  nature.  And  when  we  maintain  the  power  tni 
inviolalMlity  of  what  ia  called  natnnd  law,  we  do  eo  ajde  1^  aide  with.a  pr>- 
found  and  devout  recognition  that  all  things  live,  and  move,  and  have  tlieir 
beinginHim;  and  that  without  Him  "law"  it  an  empt?  name,  «n4  "<•'>*'' 
and  "  consequence"  are  hollow  folliea.  We  cannot  baniah  intelljgwK*  "^ 
purpose  from  the  construction  of  the  nniverae. 

The  old  argument  of  Derham,  Paley,  the  authora  of  the  Bridgevata 
Treatises,  end  othen,  that  the  proofs  of  dengn  in  nature  argue  the  szisteBn 
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and  poettlkte  aome  of  the  attdbatM  of  Offd,  u  now,  in  taany  quartet*, 
co[udd«Md  obaoleta  and  futile.  Bat  in  the  strengtli  of  its  simplicity  it  is 
not  to  be  taihl^  despiMd  nor  put  aaide.  Tariety  In  nature  manifestly 
implies  the  attribnte  of  intalligenoe  «om«uiA«rc.  Wlieljker  we  hold  with  tho 
Dnk«  of  Argyle  and  othan,  Utat  God  leeka  variety  for  ita  own  sake,  or 
wh«ther  we  affinn,  with  Darwin,  that  the  varietiea  are  aimplj  the  resnlti  of 
Htm  eelf-evolatifm  of  living  ganna  and  oiganiami,  we  moit  ultimately  cpme 
to  a  point  where  an  atgnment  from  deeign  beoomea  valid  and  strong.  Wo 
may  piaoe  it,  aa  the  £<ri<igewater  TrestiMs  do,  in  the  plan  of  the  Deity  to 
eompaii  the  well-being  and  piogPeaB  of  the  cceaturea  He  haa  formed  ;  and 
ao  placed,  it  has  lome  power,  although  perhapa  not  bo  maeb  m  they  claim 
fof  it.  Or  *e  may  go  back  with  the  evolationiat  into  the  infinity  of  the 
paat,  and  aak  where  tiis  fint  variety  occiined;  and  if  he  can  give  us  tho 
cause  of  that  variety,  we  muit  come  ultimately  to  self-oonamonB  choice  and 
dasigs. 

The  original  argoment  of  Faley  and  othen  aonaista  of  tvro  parts.  Its  fint 
8t«p  ia  to  show  Uttt  where  there  ia  design  there  must  be  a  designer.  Tbe 
aeoond  eoQatee  the  marks  of  deaign  exhibited  in  nature,  and  infers  from 
theae  HuA  the  designee  moat  be  poueased  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodnaaa.  For  years'  after  tbe  publication  ot  Paley's  wotk,  a  vast 
amount  of  keen  discussion  raged  aroond  the  fint  step  of  Uke  argmnent. 
Paley  did  not  attempt  to  investigate  vAy  we  regard  adaptation  of  porta  to 
aecompBsh  an  end  as  a  proof  of  a  previously  existing  designer.  But,  not- 
witliitanding  the  objections  of  Hume  and  others  to  this  step  of  the  argument, 
the  eommoB  sense  of  hnmanity  undoubtedly  declares  in  ita  favour.  It 
wonld  be  difficult  to  pennade  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligonoe  that  a  watch 
or  a  steam  engine  had  no  fashioner  nor  maker.  Scientists  now-a-di^  are  con- 
atantlyappealing  to  this  self -aame  argoment.  In  the  caves  of  Southern  France 
they  diaoovei  bodkins  and  knife-handles,  and  other  things  fashioned  out  of 
reindeer  horn ;  and  they  say,  and  say  with  authority,  that  these  things,  with 
thsit  adaptation  of  parts  to  attedn  certain  results,  must  have  been  made  by 
intelligent  beings,  and  that  at  the  remote  epoch  when  these  caves  were 
filled,  men  inhabited  the  district  side  by  side  with  the  reindeer  on  which 
they  fed.  Pieces  of  flint,  ohipped  and  fashioned  to  a  point  or  an  edge,  are 
found  together  with  the  bones  of  extinct  bycenas  and  bean ;  and  the  men 
of  sdenoB  tell  na  that  these  tools  were  not  fashioDed  by  the  beam  and 
hyeanas,  but  that  they  demand  the  presenoe  of  intelligent  man,  aide  by  side, 
with  the  bears  and  hyiMias  i^;ainst  whom  his  arrows  and  axes  were  directed. 
It  ia  not  for  men  who  make  tliis  use  of  the  design  argament  to  object  to  ita 
fundamental  prindpla.  Clear  and  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
indicates  intelligence  tomewhere. 

When,  however,  we  advance  to  the  second  step  of  the  argument,  and  to 
the  scientific  diacoveriea  and  discussions  of  recent  yeara,  we  encounter  a 
totally  difiersnt  style  of  objection,  and  one  which  deserves  careful  ezanuna- 
tioB.  The  modem  theories  of  Darwinisia  and  evolution,  if  substantiated, 
leave  but  scant  room  for  the  original  orgummt  from  design.  But 
driven  from    one    place,   it .  gains  a  securer   position  in  another ;    what 
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was  wealc  in  it  u  «zpoMd,  bnt  in  its  limplidiT  aad  rtmgtii  it  nnuut 

According  to  the  d«cign  aignnMot,  all  th«  fitaMHM  in  tbo  medikiUBii  «( 
animal  fruuM,  and  all  th«  ad^tationa  wliiah  meet  na  eraijwha*  in  naton, 
allow  pre-auatiug  airangemont  uid  design,  and  thorafore  deaiaad  u 
intelligent  anthor.  Aooording  to  the  theoriea  of  "  erolntion"  aad  "anmnl 
of  the  fitteit,"  the  adaptation!  of  animal  OTganiama  a»  eaMUtial,  not  vij 
to  the  oomfort  and  well-being,  bat  alio  to  the  vwy  wriatwioB  of  the  difterat 
kinds  of  animaU.  Indeed  theae  adaptationa  tikemaelrea  are  nrnptf  the 
natural  reanlt  of  traaamianon,  horn  parent  to  offiipring,  of  ttioee  quliliM 
and  conditiona  which  were  most  eligible  for  the  eontmued  axiatenBa  of  the 
raoe ;  and  were  it  not  for  theae  thinga,  the  whole  apadea  would  hare  iM 
out  ages  lince.  The  thing  ia  faahioned  by  ita  aomnindinga ;  if  it  camtcit 
adapt  ilaelf  to  them,  it  coaaoa  to  aziat. 

One  miut  raadilj  grant  that  there  ia  a  large  amoont  of  tmth  in  thii.  Tb 
fleetneaa  of  the  antelope  aavea  iti  life ;  the  endnranoe  of  the  camel  and  id 
adaiit«tion  to  ita  deaert  habitat  aeonre  ita  eziatenoe  where  other  aninili 
wonid  die ;  and  a  mnltitode  of  inatanoea  might  be  giTen,  iriiare  what  ii  caUad 
adaptation  ia  eeaential  to  Uie  continued  ezistenee  of  the  apeciea.  The  aniail 
ia  not  made  for  ita  conditiona ;  but  the  oonditiona  have  faahioned  the  aniou]. 
For  agea  auoceaaire  generationa  have  grown  np  in  thoae  oonditiona,  and  ill 
ofganiam  haa  gradually  adapted  itaelf  to  them. 

But,  granting  thia,  what  shall  we  say  about  the  conditiona  thflmaelTCal 
Amantaheaa  mould,  melta  loine  lead,  and  makea  a  bullet:  thaleadhai 
only  adapted  itself  to  tnrronnding  oonditiona.  Who  made  the  oondilioai ) 
A  growing  organiam  may  gradually  adapt  itaelf  to  certain  oonditiona  Ki  lif*  • 
and  therefore  the  seeming  ad^tationa  to  its  mode  of  life  may  be  no  fod 
that  it  waa  intentionally  faahioned  by  an  intelligent  Creator  in  order  to  aMl 
thoae  oonditiona.  Bnt  who  made  the  oonditiona  1  la  then  no  eiidanc*  of 
deaign  in  them  I 

Take  for  example  the  great  unchangeable  liquid  of  the  earth — mifar.  Itn 
part  of  the  environment  of  almost  every  living  being.  It  ia  eaaential  to  tb 
oontinned  existence  of  life.  It  toachea  every  human  interest;  mankiiid 
would  be  at  a  standatill  without  it.  Does  this  give  no  evidence  of  dcaiga  t 
As  we  have  seen,  water  exists  aa  it  doea  by  virtne  of  a  oombination  tt  t«T 
remarkable  properties,  in  which  it  nther  diffen  from  or  vaatly  ezoela  all  other 
substances.  And  here  we  have  to  do  not  with  the  gradual  adiqrtatioD  of  * 
growing  organiam  to  oertain  external  oonditiona  of  life,  but  to  a  distind 
arrangement  of  inorganic  matter  to  oompaaa  oertain  well-defined  anda.  "Oat 
indicates  intelligence  of  the  highest  order,  deaign  id  the  deareat  kiitd. 

It  may,  of  oonrae,  be  replied  that  the  peooliar  properties  «4ierdv  nts^ 
gains  its  beauty  and  ita  benefit  are  themaetvea  conditioned  by  other  dmn- 
atancea,  and  therefore  that  watw  haa  simply  adapted  itself  to  ita  anmxmdin^ 
and  environment.  Be  it  so,  you  only  more  the  aignroent  a  at^  fnither  becfc. 
How  came  theae  "  other  circnmstanoes"  into  being  I  Who  or  what  iasd> 
themt  It  ia  impossible  to  eliminate  "purpose"  and  "deaign'' fnn  the 
univene.    Tou  may  drive  it  baclr  step  by  step  through  the  whole  series  of 
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what  Dr.  Samuel  Cluke  cftUed  "an  infinite  niocesaion  of  dspendent  b«ingi," 
but  it  will  neatle  tomewhere  with  tanacitjr  and  atreagth. 

Qo  hack  to  the  dawn  of  organic  life.  Whence  came  the  gemu  and  eleinen- 
tary  forma  from  whioh  all  vegetable  and  animal  life  has  been  erolTod  1  Modem 
aoience  pronooiioea  against  the  pouibilify  of  "apontaoeoiu  generation." 
And  eTsn  if  the  utmost  of  life  "  evolution  "  and  "  nzviTal  of  the  fittest "  be 
granted,  a  atage  ii  ultimately  reached  where  no  external  cirenmatances  conld 
condition  and  oauae  the  living  being. 

Go  back  itill  further,  to  the  beginning  of  matter,  withita  atrangepropeiliea 
and  wondroui  and  diverse  forma.  Are  theae  external  conditions  .and 
enTtronmenta  luffldent  to  occasion  the  variety  and  diversity  1 

Go  back  to  the  ''  molecule  "  or  nltimate  particle  of  matter ;  and  what  is  it) 
Force,  matter,  motion — can  tliese  three  thinga  build  the  universe  1  Does 
nothing  depend  on  the  dirteticn  of  the  motion  1  In  our  observation  and 
experience  now,  tveryihing  depends  on  the  direction,  and  only  detign,  purpose, 
uid  intelligence  can  determine  that. 

This  argument  for  Qod's  existence  and  creative  energy  haa  lasted  from 
the  days  of  Cioero  and  Lucretius.  It  haa  passed  through  many  a  conflict, 
not  unaltered,  but  unscathed.  In  accordance  with  the  prindplea  of  its 
great  modem  opponent — the  evolution  theory — it  haa  grown  more  perfect 
from  age  to  age.  The  conditions  of  its  firat  appearance  have  givon 
place  to  a  strength  and  vigour,  an  elegance  and  grace,  that  cany  with  them 
penuaaive  power  and  irresistible  oonviotton. 

To  believe  that  this  world,  moulded  in  beauty  and  fuhioued  in  puwer, 
telling  in  ten  thousand  votcea  of  intelligence  and  order,  is  the  fortuitous 
result  of  the  self-evolntion  of  inert  matter  without  any  guiding  mind,  is  one 
of  the  most  preposterous  follies  that  science  gone  mad  has  ever  imagined. 
But  if  you  make  the  evolution  theory — qtiantum  taUat — the  messenger  and 
agent  of  the  guiding  Divine  mind,  all  difficulties  will  ultimately  vanish  ;  and 
whilst  the  man  of  science  may  rejoice  in  the  laws  and  seqn^wes  of  nature, 
the  Christian  mi^  put  hia  trust  in  the  lawgiver  and  Lord,  without  whom 
lawa  and  sequences  are  empty  shadows. 


ON  WHAT  GROUNDS  DO  WE  ACCKPT  O^HEM  AS  GENUINE 

AND  AUTHENTIC  I 

By  ths  Bet.  John  Kennedy,  D.D. 

IV. 

We  have  now  to  appeal  to  a  witness  around  whom  the  battle  hu  of  late 

Iteen  fought  most  keenly — Justin    Martyr.     A  very  cautions  critic,   Mr. 

Sanday,  lays  that  it  is  "  morally  or  practically  certain  that  the  existence  of 

three  at  leaat  out  of  our  Tour  Goapela  is  implied  in  the  writings  of  Justin," 

and  that  it  is  "  not  really  disputable  (apart  from  the  presumptioa  afforded 
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bj  e&rliec  writen)  that  they  [tlie  Foot  Goipels]  were  iridel;  oaed  in  O* 
interrfd  vhicli  oepufttes  tlie  writiiigi  of  Justin  fiom  tfaoae  of  Ireiueni."  It 
may  not  be  oselew  to  repeat  here  a  remark  already  nutde,  that  the  testunoof 
of  Irenieus  cannot  be  ctmfined  to  the  data  of  his  writiDg>  ;  that  it  corcn 
hiB  whole  Ufe,  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  hi«  recollections  ;  and  that  it 
ma;  be  legitimately  regarded  as  inoladlng  a  mnch  earlier  period. 

Justin  was  bom  in  Flavia  Neapoli<,  which  arose  ont  of  the  ruina,  and  is 
the  immediate  Ticinity,  of  the  ancient  town  of  Shechem.  He  ms  of  Greek 
descent,  but  his  family  had  been  settled  for  two  generations  in  this  Romu 
colony.  The  date  of  his  birtli  is  placed  Tarionsly  between  a..D.  89  and  a.d. 
119.  The  probability  is  that  it  took  place  before  the  end  of  the  £iat  centuT' 
The  story  of  his  quest  after  truth  as  a  philoat^her,  and  how  he  foond  it  tt 
last  in  Christ,  is  one  of  very  deep  interest.  After  his  conrersion  to  Ouiit, 
he  wrote  many  books,  of  which  there  survive  two  ''  Apologies,"  or  defences 
of  Christianity,  addressed  to  the  Emperors  Antoninus  Pins  and  Harcai 
AureliuB,  and  a  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  Jew,  proving  &om  the  Old  Testt- 
meat  that  Jaius  was  the  Christ.  The  date  of  the  first  of  these  Apolo^es 
must  lie  between  a.d.  140  and  a.d.  150. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  controveisy.     And  further— 

(1)  It  is  beyond  oontroveny  tliat  tlte  Htatetoents  made  by  Jnntin,  esp^Qsslj 
or  incidentally,  respecting  thehistory.andtheteadiingof  Christ,  correspond, 
with  lingular  exactness,  with  the  statements  of  oar  Four  Goq»els.  Take 
the  following  summary  from  Weatcott ;  and  as  the  woiks  of  Justin  are  very 
accessible  in  'Kngljah  translations,  it  can  be  verified  with  little  tronbls. 
"Justin  tolls  ns  that  Christ  was  descended  from  Abraham  throngk 
Jacob,  Judah,  Pharei,  Jesse  and  David — that  the  angel  Gabriel 
was  sent  to  foretell  His  birth  to  the  Yii^  Maiy—that  thit 
was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vii.  11)— that  Joseph  «m 
forbidden  in  a  vision  to  pnt  away  his  espoused  wifq,  when  be  was  m>  minded 
—that  our  Saviour's  birth  atBethlehem  had  been  foretold  by  Slicah— that  Eii 
parents  went  thiUier  from  Naaaieth,  where  they  dwelt,  in  cooseqaeoce.c^  thf 
Mirolment  under  Cyrenins— that  as  they  oould  not  find  a  lodging  in  th« 
village  they  lodged  in  a  cave  dose  by  it,  where  Christ  was  bom,  and  laid  by 
Mary  in  a  manger— that  while  there,  wise  men  from  Arabia,  guided  by  ■ 
star,  worshipped  Him,  and  offered  Him  gold  and  frankincense  and  myi^ 
andby  revelation  were  commanded  not  to  return  to  Herod,  to  whom  they 
had  first  come — that  He  wan  called  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  Hia  people— that 
by  the  oommand  o(  God  Hia  parents  fled  with  Him  to  Egypt,  for  fear  of  Heiod. 
and  remwned  there  till  Archelaus  saoceeded  him — that  Herod,  being  deceived 
by  the  wise  men,  commanded  the  children  of  Bethlehem  to  be  put  to  destli, 
BO  that  the  prophoty  of  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled,  who  spoke  of  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children— that  Jesus  grew  after  the  common  manner  of  men, 
working  as  a  carpenter,  and  so  waited  in  obsourity  thirty  years,  more  or  laai, 
till  the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist. 

"He  tells  us  moreover  that  this  John,  the  son  of  EUzabelh,  came  prewi- 
ing  by  the  Jordan  the  baptism  of  repentance,  wearing  a  leathern  gir^  and 
a  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  eating  only  locusts  and  wild  honey— that  msn 
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nippoMd  he  WM  the  Chmt,  to  whom  be  aiuwena,  '  /  am  tuit  the  ChrUt,  6irf  a 
•mee  of  ont  eryittg :  fiyr  Et  that  ia  mightier  tkan\  I  vnll  toon  Mme'[f,iiCi,  whoie 
«tndab  lamwt  worthy  to  6e<n— th»t  when  Jesiu  de«c«iided  into  the  Jordan 
to  be  bftptiBed  by  him  a  fire  wm  kindlod  in  the  river,  tad  when  He  came  up 
out  of  thewater  the  Hoiy  Spirit  as  a  dove  lighted  upon  Him,  and  a  voice 
came  from  heaven,  sayii^  '  Thou  aH  mj/ Son ;  thi»  day  have  I  begotUn  Thee' 
— that  inimediateljr  after  His  baptism  the  devil  oame  to  Jema  and  tempted 
Him,  bidding  Him  at  last  to  worship  lum.  He  farther  adds  that  Cliriat 
himself  rscogniadd  John  as  the  Elias  who  should  precede  Him,  '  to  whom  men 
had  done  whatsoever  they  listed ; '  and  thna  he  nlatea  how  Herod  pnt  John 
into  prison,  and  how  the  daughter  of  Herodias  da&oed  before  the  King  on 
his  birthday  and  pleased  him,  so  that  he  promised  to  grant  her  anything  aha 
wished,  and  that  she,  by  her  mother's  desire,  aakedfor  theheadof  Jolmtobe 
given  her  on  a  charger,  and  that  bo  John  was  put  to  death, 

"  Henoeforth,  after  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
how  Be  healed  all  manner  of  iiclmRsa  anii  tiMeoM,  Justin  says  little  of  the  details 
of  Hia  life  till  the  lost  great  events.  Ihan  he  narrates  Christ's  triumphal  ■ 
entry  into  JeroSalem  from  Bethphage,  as  a  fnlfilment  of  prophecy,  the 
<second)  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  the  oon^inu^  against  Him,  the  institn- 
tion  of  the  Encharist /or  the  remembranee  of  Him,  the  singing  of  the  Psalm 
afterwards,  the  agony  at  night  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  which  three  of 
His  diaciplaB  were  present ;  fhe  firayer,  the  bloody  sweat,  the  arrest,  the 
flight  of  the  Apostles,  the  silence  before  Pilate,  ihe  remand  to  Herod,  the 
orui^fizion,  the  division  of  Christ's  raiment  by  lot,  the  signs  and  words  of 
mockery  of  the  bystanders,  the  cry  of  sorrow,  the  last  worda  of  resignation, 
the  burial  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  Passion,  the  Besurreotion  on 
Sunday,  the  appearance  to  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  how  Christ  opened 
to  them  the  Scriptures,  the  calnmnies  of  the  Jews,  the  commission  to  the 
Apoatles,  the  Ascension." 

(2)  It  is  beyond  controversy  that  Justin  aeems  to  quote  from  our  Qoapels 
— that  is,  that  many  passages  in  hia  writings  are  identical  or  nearly  identicad 
with  passages  in  our  Gospels.  For  example ;  in  his  first  Apology  we  read,  (a) 
"  At  the  same  time  an  angel  was  sent  to  the  same  virgin,  saying,  '  Behold, 
thou  shalt  ccmoeive  in  thy  womb  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  thou  ahalt  bring 
furth  a  son,  and  he  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  And  thou  ahalt 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins,  as  they 
bare  taught  who  have  written  the  history  of  all  things  oonceming  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  believe  them."  (Hatt.  i.  20,  21 ;  comp.  Luke 
i.31.)  (b)  In  his  Dialogue — "And  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel  that  He  said: 'All 
things  are  delivered  to  Me  of  tiie  Father.  And  no  man  knoweth  the  Father,  but 
the  Son :  neither  the  Sou  save  the  Father  and  they  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal 
Him.'"  (Matt  xi.  27.)  (c)  " And  the  Virgin  Maiy,  having  been  filled  with 
faith  and  joy,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  bronght  her  good  tidinp,  that  the 
'  Spirit  oC  the  Lord  should  come  npon  her,  and  the  power  of  the  Highaat  ' 
overshadow  her,  and  therefore  that  holy  thing  bom  of  her  should  be  the 
Son  of  God,'  answered  '  Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.' "  (Luke  i.  36 
38.)    (d)  Speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  '"Biey  atispected  him  to  be  the 
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OhrUt :  to  whom  he  uid,  '  I  am  not  the  Chrut,  bat  the  voice  of  one  tdrjing, 
thero  (rill  come  One  mightjer  than  me,  vhoae  ihoe'a  latoliet  I  am  not  worthf 
to  bear.' "    (John  L  ^,  23, 27  ;  comp.  Matt  ill.  11,  Lnke  iiL  16.) 

(3]  It  ia  beyond  controvenf  that  Jtutin  doea  qnote  from  lome  wiitUn 
QoBpela,  or  appeals  to  tbem  as  the  source  of  hit  information.  Thai  aptik- 
ing  of  Uie  Lord'*  Buppar,  he  aayB,  "  For  the  Apoatlea  in  the  memoin  ecm- 
poied  b;  them,  whidi  are  called  Goapeli,  hare  thna  delivered  it,  that  Jenu 
commanded  them  to.  talce  bread,  and  give  Qianka."  (Comp.  Matt.  uvi.  X, 
Mark  xiv.  22,  Luke  xsii.  19,  20.)  Again,  "  For  in  the  commentariea,  wbii^ 
Bs  I  hare  caid,  were  composed  by  the  Apostles  and  their  foUoiren  (or  con- 
paniona),  it  ia  written,  that  Hia  sweat  fell  like  drops  of  blood  as  He  prsjed, 
aayisg,  'If  it  be  poasible,  let  this  cnp  put. from  me.'"  (Comp.  Lakt  uii. 
12  and  Matt.  xxvi.  39.) 

Oiving  an  aoooont  of  the  Christian  worship  to  the  Emperor,  in  the  fint 
Apology,  he  saya,  "The  memoir*  of  the  Apoetles,  or  the  writii^  <A  tk« 
prophets,  are  read  aeoording  aa  the  time  allow*  ;  and  when  the  readw  ha 
ended,  the  Preaident  makea  a  discoorae,  exhorting  to  the  imitation  of  so  eioel- 
lent  thing*."  Trypho,  the  Jew,  is  represented  by  Justin  as  siting  :  "I  ui 
sensible  that  the  preoepte  in  yonr  Gospel,  as  it  ia  called,  are  ao  great  ud 
wonderful,  that  I  think  it  impo**ible  for  any  man  to  keep  them.  For  1  hsTt 
been  at  the  pains  to  read  them." 

Now  looking  at  theae  faofas,  and  at  the  fact  that  the  Goapels  referred  to  by 
Jnatin  are  deacribed  by  him  as  written  by  ApottUt  and  Ituir  foBoioen  m 
compamont — a  description  correaponding  exactly  with  the  authorship  of  oar 
Four  Qoapela— the  queation  that  is  open  to  debate  is,  whether  our  Qoq«li 
ore  the  very  Gospels  that  were  in  Jnat[n's  hands,  and  which  were  resi 
publicly  in  the  Chriatian  aaaembliea  in  his  times.  This  qneation  has  bsm 
threshed  out  so  completely  that  nothing  new  cau  be  said  upon  il  Onlh* 
one  side,  it  is  maintained  that  the  variations  from  the  text  of  our  Goipelaare 
snoh  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  Bupposition  that  Justin  had  then 
Gospel*  before  hint.  On  the  other  aide,  it  ia  muntained  that  these  vsristioiu 
are  only  such  as  may  easily  be  accounted  (or  on  the  supposition  that  Jnitia 
quoted  from  memory,  and  that  he  often  pat  together  into  one,  eren  t* 
writera  and  preachers  do  still,  the  snbttauce  of  various  passages  ;  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  waa  addressing  Heathen  Emperors,  for  whom 
chapter  and  verse,  and  a  literal  transcript  of  words  were  of  no  dobm- 
qnence.. 

This  is  not  the  only  possible  explanation. 

*'  Dr.  Sobert  Lee  has  kindly  ahown  me,"  aaya  Dr.  Donaldson,*  "  a  psptf 
in  which  he  throws  a  new  light  on  Justin  Martyr's  quotations,  sod  I7 
satiafaotorily  explaining  the  differenoea  between  them  and  the  psasags*  ia 
onr  Gospels,  cuts  awi^  the  supporta  on  which  the  theories  of  any  other 
Gospels  are  built.  Hia  explanation  in  his  own  words  is,  '  The  genosl  M- 
den<sy  of  the  alterations  Justin  haa  made  on  the  language  of  the  Synoplio 
ia  to  soften  their  provinoialisms,  to  render  their  style  more  accordant  *ith 

■  "  History  of  Chriatian  Literature  and  Doclrine,"  TeL  U.  Wl., 
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the  genenl  idiom  of  the  Greek  tangao,  and  ao  leu  offeiuiTe  and  moce 
intelligible  to  those  forThom  he  wrote.'  "  Hot  far  this  snggesttoii  has  been 
rerified,  I  do  not  knov.  But  Dr.  Donaldson  does  not  go  toli  fair  when  he 
Mfs,  "  There  can  scarcel j  be  a  doubt  that  thsy  (the  '  Hemoin'  qooted  bf 
Jnitin)  embraced  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Lake,  and  we  may  add  Hark. 
There  is  bo  much  taken  from  them,  that  the  Memoirs  mnst  either  hare  eon- 
tained  what  they  coutained,  or  else  the  Memoirs  were  the  Gospels.  That 
the  Memoin  were  the  Gospels  is  rendered  extremely  probable  from  the 
cinmmstance  that  he  calls  them  Gospels ;  that  what  he  narrates  of  the 
writeiB  of  them  harmonises  with  the  other  ancient  statements  with  regard  to 
the  writers  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  that  tf  we  do  not  identify  Oum,  we  att  eom- 
ptiUd  to  tuppoM  the  txistenu  of  bookt  reeogniied  by  the  (^nh  at  written  by 
ApoMes,  and  aiaach  read  in  tht  ehvrAa,  and  yet  mtntionett  by  no  on«  hut 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  podtion  that  our  Gospels  are  the  Gospels 
which  were  in  the  Hands  of  Jnstin,  founded  on  tlie  quotations  themselTes, 
iato  mj  mind  aa  conclusive  as  such  an  argoment  can  be.  But  there  is  other 
ground  which  may  be  taken,  and  which  aeems  to  me  to  amount  to  a  moral 
demonstration. 

Between  the  writing  of  Justin  and  the  writing  of  Irenteus  there  cannot 
have  been  more  than  fori;  years,  possibly  not  more  than  thirty.  That  vur 
Gospels,  and  no  others,  were  in  the  hands  of  IrenteoB,  and  accepted  as  Apos- 
tolic, we  know.  HisOoipels  and  ours  are  identified  not  only  by  the  namesof 
the  authors,  but  by  the  description  of  their  contents.  Now,  apart  from  Uie 
fact  that  tlie  memory  of  Irenraus  covered  the  whole  interval  between  him  and 
Justin,  and  looking  only  at  the  interval  of  30  or  40  years,  can  we  imagine  it 
possible  that  four  Gospels  existing  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  and  read 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  churches,  should  have  dropped  out  of  existence,  and 
that  by  the  end  of  that  period  other  four  Gospels  should  have  taken  their 
place  in  universal  estimation  and  usage,  and  that  without  any  protest  from 
any  Choroh  or  writer,  without  any  record  of  the  change,  or  any  hint  that 
inch  a  change  had  taken  place  I  I  speak  of  fonr  Gospels  in  each  ease.  For 
Justin  refera  to  "  Memoirs  "  written  by  Apostles  and  by  their  oompanions. 
And  this  description,  if  taken  literally,  requires  two  at  least  of  each  class. 
Then  Ireniens  does  speak  of  two  of  each  class,  MatUiew  and  John 
being  Apostles,  and  Mark  and  Luke  companions  of  Apostle*.  And 
what  we  are  asked  to  believe  is  that  the  former  four  disappeared  totally, 
leaving  not  a  single  copy  to  be  a  witness  to  their  existence,  and  that  the 
latter  four  came  into  existence  no  one  knows  how  ;  that  the  fabricators 
attached  to  them  the  names  of  two  Apostles  and  two  oompanions  of  Apostles ; 
and  that  Ute  churches  accepted  them  as  what  they  professed  to  be  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  and  without  even  inquiry  whether 
there  was  ashadow  of  evidence.  It  is  reckoned  by  Dr.  Tregellee,  Mr.  Norton, 
and  others,  that  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Gtospela  possessed  by  the 
Christian  communities  thronghout  the  Soman  Empire  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  oentniy  oould  not  be  fewer  than  60,000.  Let  us  snppose  that  they 
were  half  that  number.  That  "many"  histories  of  Jesna  of  NasareOi  should 
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bftTB  beoi  writien  in  t!ia  very  beguming,  aa  indicated  bj  Lake,  ii  nost 
lutonL  And  that  these  "nunj"  ihould  ra^dly  dimpiwr,  <rti»a  moo 
conpWa  and  antiunitatin  Noords  wen  pnblialMd-b7  Apoatlwa  and  br  men 
who  wan  kn&wn  to  be  aiaooiatadwith  ApaBUfla,iaaqaaIl7  natural.  But  that 
original  and  authoritatiTe  eaoorda  (aooh  aa  Jnatin  deagnhw)  ahonld  diai^pear 
Hid  be  mpenedad  hj  other  hiatoiiea,  written  after  the  days  of  Jnatiii,  asd 
before  the  daya  ot  imueoa — tiiat  this  supenaaaianahoTild  take  place  throng 
tiie oilent, tuuamvmringi nneoneertod,  inilnnminrilj myumieditated conKid 
of  a  vast  mmibH  of  independent  iociaties  acattorod  orei  the  wtald-^,  in 
the  favoviite  langugaof  the  ■ntborof  "  Sapematonl  Beligioii,''  "  inoancd*- 
able  and  iimedible."  Hist  the  anow  or«r  a  tlionaand  hills  ahonld  be  melted 
aimoltaneoiulT  by  one  wann  power  aeting  from  abore,  we  can  Dndenbnd. 
Bnt  that  the  bocto  poaaesaed  bjr  a  thonaaod  clmnhee,  anppoaed  to  ccmtaiB 
the  story  of  the  AuthM  of  their  raligioD,  sbovld  melt  away  oat  of  thehandi 
of  theae  chtirchai,  and  that  their  pUce  should  be  iiiiiiiiiiallj  and  aiiaulianft- 
onsly  occupied  by  new  booka,  ooBtaining  a  new  story,  we  cannot  nndentand. 
Many  wonden  take  plaoe  "while  men  sleep,"  bnt  thii  ooold  not. 

There  ia  still  other  ground  to  be  taken  with  refeiaice  to  ths  witaeH  of 
Jnstia  Uartyr.  Let  na  sappoae  the  identity  of  hia  "  Ooapels  "  and  those  ot 
IraniBm,  now  in  oar  huids,  uncertain.  Or  let  na  eren  aappooe  it  diiprored. 
What  tiua  I  It  remaina  a  fact  that  not  only  the  substance,  bnt  the  rety 
detailB  of  Chriafs  history,  as  gathered  from  Justin,  and  founded  on  tlie  lost 
Qospels,  are  identical  with  those  whti^  we  find  in  the  new.  This  great  wit- 
naaa  adda  nothing  to  what  we  find  in  the  Goqiels  which  superseded  his,  and 
takea  notJungfrom  it.  Bren  in  the  account  of  the  infancy  and  diildhood  of 
OUT  Lord,  where  so  muoh  is  left  nntold  by  onr  Four  Qospela,  Justin  does 
not  ^tpeac  to  have  found  anything  in  hia  Qospels  which  ia  not  found  inonn,* 
and  there  is  nothing  in  oun  which  he  did  not  find  in  hia.  But  above  all  and  TC^ 
^eoiaUy ;  noUiing  is  gMned  by  the  denial  of  the  identity  of  Jostin'a  Ooapela 
with  QMS,  in  the  directionfof  whidithat  denial  is  inasted  on.  The  raily  object, 
and  the  avowed  object,  with  which  modem  criticism  assails  the  gennineneaa  of 
the  Poor  Qospels,  and  labours  to  prove  that  they  are  the  producta  of  a  later 
age  than  tiiat  of  the  Apoetles,  i>  to  find  ground  on  which  to  aaaert  that  ths 
aupemaioial  elements  and  incidents  whiidt  they  aasodate  with  the  name 
of  Christ  are  the  products  of  the  superstition  of  a  later  age.  How  Uxii  is 
"  laboar  lost."  Proved  thus.  The  very  Oospeli  from  which  Justin  qpotad, 
which  are  asppoeed  to  have  preceded  oon  and  to  be  now  lost,  were  aa  full  <d 
thaanpentaturalaa  those  which  have  sncoeodod  them.  Their  e—entialconcep- 
Htm  at  the  Christ  is  anpematursl.  He  is  "  the  EQghest  of  snperaatnisl 
basngi ;  His  advent  foretold  by  men  with  aupernataral  gifta  to  nuke 
known    the    future  ;   coming    to   ns   in     the     highest    of    anpernatoral 


*  Two  or  three  wy  mninl*  and  inaignifiosnt  details  can  acucely  be  r^aided  as 
an  BEoeption  to  this  atatsmeiit.  Tbnaa  may  have  bean  handed  down  by  baditioa, 
aad  nma  of  thorn  may  have  been  tnu.  Bnt  they  an  oortainly  not  soffidmt  prooft 
.Uiat  JotUn  DMd  uy  other  Oo^da. 
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wtyi,  utd  eatabluhing  a  tnpttniBtaral  kuigdom  for  bringing  about  racih 
lapematnral  ends  •■  tiie  reconoiluktira  lA  men  to  Ooi.  bf  Hia  iiiorifioe,  the 
rHorieotion  of  tiis  body,  and  the  sabju^U<»i  of  mankind  to  the  will  of 
God." 

Thii  argument  i«  worked  out  minntelf  and  carefully  in  a  recent  work 
entitled  "  The  Lost  Oospel  and  iti  Oonteuta  ;  or,  ThsAnUiorof  Sapematatal 
Religion  refuted  bf  Hinuelf,"  *  to  which  I  most  refer  those  who  are  int»- 
reitedinit.  "I  had  hiUiertobelieTed,"  aaya  itaaathor,  "that  this  father 
(Jiutin)  being  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  living  so  near  to  the  time  of  the 
Apoitlea,  waa  aoqnainted  with  views  of  oertaut  great  trutha  which  he  had 
derived  from  tradttionB  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostlea,  and  the  poeaes- 
sion  of  which  made  him  in  R<»ne  meaaare  an  independent  witoaaa  for  the 
truths  in  qneation ;  bnt  I  oonfew  that,  on  a  olosD  examination  of  his  writ- 
ings, I  was  somewhat  diaappouited,  for  I  found  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  teaching  worth  speaking  of,  except  what  he  might  be 
fairly  asiamed  to  have  derived  from  our  present  New  Testament." 


^  ^9:sttx  xa  %  tutors  sd  ^trUmtian, 

Bs  Bbv.  J.  Baldwin  Bbow.v,  B.A. 

Tbkbb  is  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Thiers  learned  the  value  of  English 
■Tmpathy  and  good  will  before  he  died.  Vowhen  were  the  splendid'  talents 
of  the  "old  man  eloquent"  more  cordially  recognised,  nowhere  were  his 
patriotic  services  to  hia  country  in  her  hour  of  need  more  truly  honoured, 
noirhere  waa  his  death  more  honestly  lamented,  than  in  the  country  whose 
prosperity  he  had  regarded  life-long  with  singular  jealousy,  and  whose 
inBnence  in  Etirope  he  had  done  hia  best  to  destroy.  The  worst  enemies  of 
England  will  hardly  dcdy  that  her  sona  have  a  generous  temper.'  We  are 
hearty  hateta,  no  doubt ;  but  we  are  prompt  to  respond  to  the  first  word  of 
kindness,  and  to  recognise  and  honour  the  good  qualities  of  even  our 
bitterest  foes.  A  few  years  ago  there  waa  no  man  in  Europe  more  thoroughly 
distrusted  and  disliked  in  England  than  M.  Thiers,  a  sentiment  which  he  le- 
piud  with  interest.  Bat  since  he  re-entered  pnblic]life  under  the  Empire, 
sod  became  the  leader  of  what  was  then  the  forlorn  hope  of  liberty  in 
France,  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  gathered  round  him,  and  grew  warmer 
and  stronger  each  year  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Indeed,  daring  the  last 
Gto  years  he  has  been  strongly  popular  in  this  country  ;  and  his  political 
honesty  and  gallantry  in  standing  firmly  to  the  Republic,  and  resigning  the 
honours  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  rather  than  suppress  the  judgment  of  hia 
matured  wisdom  and  experience,  that  the  Republic  was  the  only  possible 
form  of  government  for  France,  and  that  it  was  time  that  Frenchmen 
generally  should  know  it,  created  something  like  enthusiasm  in  England,  and 

•  By  the  Rer.  H.  7.  Sadler,  M.  A,  Sector  of  Honlton. 
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would  bftve  secnred  for  him  a  reoeptioii,  lutd  lie  felt  dtiqpo«ed  to  nnt  ni,  u 
distiiignuhed  u  my  irhich  we  luTe  tcooided  to  ont  moet  honoured  guMti, 
since  the  tempest  of  welcome  irith  wUob  the  natitrn  raoeired  Ganbeldi  hall 
a  generatioii  ago, 

Bnt  it  is  well,  while  we  oordiiill;  honour  the  man;  noble  fektuM  of  the 
stateBmanship  of  M.  TMen  during  his  laat  yean,  when  he  oeaaed  to  be  the 
scheming  politician  and  became  the  wise  sad  self-satrifioing  patriot,  that  we 
■honld  remind  onnelTes  of  the  temper  and  apitit  of  the  mam  in  his  prime ; 
when  he  lowed  the  aeeda  of  that  harreat  of  ahame  and  aoirow  whieh  he  «ii 
deitined  to  reap  with  anoh  bittameai  of  apirit  before  his  death.  H.  Thien 
was  more  reaponaible  than  any  other  man  in  France  for  the  i-*'""**^™  whid 
culminated  at  Sedan,  Meta,  and  Paris  ;  Hie  fruits  of  which  he  atzuggled  k> 
nobl;  to  repair,  and  on  the  whole  with  such  signal  aucoeai.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Emperor  Loais  Napoleon  was  leas  responaiUe  for  the 
Franco-Oeiman  war  than  the  stateoman  who  struggled  with  such  paniQiiate 
eameatneea  to  prevent  it,  not  finally,  bnt  only  till  Tmiea  should  be  aa  iaSj 
piepared  as  to  ensure  a  triumph.  M.  Thiers  is  a  singular  instance,  in  ths 
two  Beotiona  of  hi«  career,  of  the  wealcneas  and  the  strength  of  tlie  French 
nation^  character.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  ^ieal  Frenchman  of  hia  time. 
Prince  Bismarck  felt  that  be  had  France  before  him  when  he  bad  seated 
himself  at  the  ooondl  table  with  M.  Thiers.  He  illustrated  amply,  during 
his  career  as  a  constitutional  minister,  the  vanity,  the  selfialmesa,  the  lore 
of  gloi7,  the  determination  to  play  the  first  part  on  the  world's  Bt>ga,  and  te 
keep  all  other  nations  down,  the  timid  commeroial  policy,  and  the  intense 
jealousy  of  England,  which  have  been  characteriatic  of  French  political  ideal 
for  generations.  They  have  their  roots  very  manifestly  in  the  character  d 
the  people,  and  they  appear  in  their  most  intense  form  in  the  chief  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Citiien  King.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  given  to  Hm 
to  illustrato  before  he  died,  quite  as  strikingly  and  very  much  more  noblj, 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  French  nature ;  its  vivacity  and  energy,  its  quid 
rebound  after  proatiation,  its  courageous  self-denial,  its  thrifty  providence, 
its  iirepresaible  elasticity,  its  uncouqaerable  hope.  But  it  ia  mainly  ia 
adversity  that  these  higher  qualities  develop  themselves,  and  the  etatetmsn 
as  well  as  the  nation,  without  doubt,  derived  some  ennobling  and  qnickenini 
influences  from  the  crushing  calamity  which  would  have  paralysed  any  Ism 
sanguine  and  energetic  people,  or  any  less  vivid  and  indomitable  man. 
That  calamity  came  in  the  train,  and  aa  the  result  of  the  inflaenoe  whidi 
daring  a  long  generation  M .  Thiera  had  been  exerting  on  society  in  France,  and 
in  the  way  of  apprehension  in  Europe.  He  excited  Frsnce ;  he  alarmad 
Europe ;  at  leaat  he  made  the  leading  European  atatesmen  undentand  that 
the  policy  of  France  was  selfish  to  the  core,  and  that  every  means  would  be 
taken  that  French  aUteciaft  could  employ  to  sow  discord  and  diatenst  broad- 
cast on  the  Continent,  in  order  that  France,  united  and  atrong,  mi^t 
exercise  a  paramount  influence,  and  forbid  a  cannon  shot  to  be  fired  in 
Europe  without  her  leave.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  policy  of  M. 
Thiers  was  this — ■«"■>**■  ■>  and,  if  possible,  inflame  the  disoords  whidi  dia- 
traot  surrounding  nations,  that  Franoe  may  have  no  rival  equal  in  stnngtii,  and 
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roAj,  am  under  the  Fint  Empire,  be  the  dictator  of  Bnrope.  To  thia  object 
he  devoted  hinuelf  irith  giekt  vigoar  and  keennea  of  innght.  KeenneM  ia 
the  right  word  ;  ha  iras  ver^  far  from  being  "  long-mindad."  He  ootild  not 
Bee  f&r  ahead,  or  conceire  of  the  distant  reaalta  of  hia  poliof.  But  he 
■aw  keenl;  immediate  Isinee,  and  as  his  policy  was  thoroughly  Mifiah,  and 
■elSshnesa  moitl;  ocoupiei  itielf  with  the  present,  his  clear  light  within  hia 
Barrow  range  gave  him  great  advantage  in  directing  the  movements,  the  one 
«iott/of  which  waa  the  aggiandiaement — not  the  progreM,not  the  development, 
bat  the  aggrandieement  of  France. 

No  one  who  has  Btndied  at  all  cloacly  the  politics  of  Europe  daring  the 
last  half-century  can  qaeation  that  this  ia  the  key  to  Frenoh  policy,  and 
that  U.  Thiers  haa  been  the  presiding  gemna,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
aader  the  varioua  forms  of  govenunent,  of  which  he  has  seen  both  the 
birth  and  tlie  death.  But  in  this  instance  one  is  able  to. prove  it  with  a 
completeness  rarely  possible  in  the  higher  politics.  M.  Thiers  after  the 
coup  fitat  was  staying  in  England,  and  was  in  constant  interoonise  with 
the  late  Mr.  Senior.  He  expressed  himself  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  English  people  about  these  high  matters,  and  volunteered 
to  give  Mr.  Senior  a  sketch  of  his  political  life.  The  notes  of  the  oonveraa- 
tioD  which  Mr.  Senior  preserved  are  now  being  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
BevUie,  and  they  form  very  curious  and  instructive  reading  indeed.  Rarely 
haa  a  selfish  politician  mode  such  a  clean  breast  o!  it,  and  rarely  has  pure 
selfiahnets,  avowed  and  cherished  as  lofty  statesmanahip,  been  ao  terribly 
diMtised. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  aa  he  half  confesses,  that  he  was  throughout 
Bonapartist  at  heart.  The  spell  of  the  Empire  waa  on  him  ;  the  best  years 
of  his  life  wer«  spent  in  writing  its  history,  and  in  glorifying  the  Inat  of 
conquest  which  for  a  time  gave  to  France  the  primacy  of  the  world.  That 
j/mnMOy  he  thoroughly  betieved  in,  he  kept  it  constantly  before  the  minds  of 
his  coontrymeo,  and  tha  effort  to  restore  it,  or  rather  to  maintain  what  was 
left  of  it,  waa  the  true  key  to  the  policy  of  his  life.  Let  us  take  as  a 
specimen  what  as  early  aa  1822  he  said  about  the  Spanish  Expedition  :  "  I 
maintained  .  .  .  that  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  France  that  Spain 
should  be  under  her  control ;  that  if  Spain  continued  constitutional,  that  is 
to  s^,  if  the  feeling  of  the  people  were  to  influence  her  policy,  the  feelings 
of  the  Spaniards  towards  tlie  French"— there  is  not  a  word  about  the  origin 
of  the  hate—"  would  moke  her  a  rival  or  an  enemy  instead  of  a  anbmiasive 
ally.  That  it  was  the  duty  therefore  of  every  French  Government  to  put 
down  every  Spanish  constitution."  Was  ever  the  most  brutal  selfishness  more 
nakedly  expressed  1  And  this  was  recounted  with  satisfaction  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  during  which  M.  Thiers  had  been  struggling  for 
constitutionalism,  as  the  best  boon  which  he  could  desire  for  France !  Bat 
the  main  interest  of  the  conversations,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  published, 
gather  around  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  to  whom  M.  ^Duers  waa 
witling  to  act  as  a  kind  of  Mentor,  though  he  avoided  carefully  committing 
himself  to  his  designs.  He  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  restrained  him 
from  seeking  to  daszle  the  people  by  a  great  war.     He  gave  him  some 
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«KMll«nt  advio^  but  eaa^maij  enoo^  be  Menu  to  hvn  zepentod  of  it:  lii 
lut  reflactkn  naui  thni,  "P«rlii^  it  would  ham  been  bettra  if  I  btd 
■llowad  liim  to  OTanm  the  Continent.''  Batter,  that  1b,  tntiraly  fw  th« 
pmfit  and  glniy  of  France.  Wasted  provinoee,  dansjitwed  mjnKb,  a 
aatnmalia  oE  blood  and  liuct,  these  were  mere  cx>nntata  in  the  game,  *hid 
he  raUiei  r^rettad  that  he  had  not  infrered  tlie  PieaideDt  to  plaj. 

B7  iho  waj,  both  Thien  and  Changarnier  eridentlf  «nt«rt)uiwd  the  cmi- 
Tiction  which  Hr.  Kinglaka  szpreeH*,  that  the  Frerident  waa  icmiewhat  oi 
a  poltoooo,  and  dequae  him  acoordinglf.  Tha  next  qoeation  wai  & 
fionuui,  about  which  he  "i  J^f*  iiS^  confeetion  with  the  aame  ch^mdng  baak- 
new  aa  abont  Spain,  and  withoat  a  aaipicion  that  hi>  view  ia  aoj  other  tlua 
an  able  itatenoan  night  be  proad  to  be  credited  with.  "  To  know  that  tke 
Aostrian  flag  waa  flying  on  the  Caatia  of  St.  Angelo  waa  a  hnmiUatioa  nDdR 
whidi  BO  tVendiman  conid  bear  to  exist  It  was  clear  therefore  that  n 
iMiBt  oociq^  Boioe  ooiselrea,  and  .  .  ,  icatore  the  Pope.  .  .  .  And 
after  all,  it  waa  not  for  the  aake  of  the  Roman  people  that  we  went  to 
Bonie ;  it  wae  not  for  the  aake  of  the  Pope ;  it  waa  not  for  the  aake  of 
Catholidam.  It  waa  for  tiie  lake  of  Stance ;  it  waa  to  plant  the  Fiendi  S>g 
on  the  Caatle  of  St  Angelo  ;  it  waa  to^maintain  our  right  to  have  one  half  cf 
Italy  if  Austria  seised  the  other.  Rather  than  see  the  Anctrian  E^«  m 
the  flagstaff  that  rises  above  the  I^ber,  I  would  desteoy  a  hundred  contitB- 
tions  and  a  hundred  religions.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we,  the  plamten  rf 
the  Roman  Expedition,  acted  as  statesmen."  Hthis  be  statesmamhip,  tlie 
groaa  ignorance  of  Englishmen  about  theae  high  matten  of  poHqr  whidi 
stirred  ao  deeply  the  indignation  of  M.  Thien,  tedounda  greatly  to  their  hononr. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  never,  within  the 
range  of  modem  histqij,  been  invaded  and  despoiled. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Qermany  were,  wKntSag 
to  the  "  statesmanly"  policy  of  M.  Thiers,  to  be  kept  in  prostration  throogti 
tyranny  or  internal  discord,  in  order  that  France  might  mSle  it  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  will.  The  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope  wM  to  be  impeaed  on  * 
people  who  fiercely  bated  it,  and  to  be  maintained  b;  the  arms  of  Fniue, 
for  the  same  reason— that  Italy  might  be  kept  in  distraction,  and  tb»t 
Catholic  France  might  have  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  aa  her  rab- 
misaive  ally.  "  This  may  be  unfortunate  for  the  Roman  people,"  he  ujn, 
"  but  they  nmst  bear  it."  And  so  his  plan  of  Europe  was  laid  out,  and  he 
thought  that  Providence  must  be  on  the  aide  of  a  scheme  ao  admirable,  ind 
so  manifestly  in  accord  with  the  natural  order  of  the  worid.  He  lived  to 
see  the  whole  fabric  ahattored,  and  every  condition  on  whidi  he  hoped  (0 
establish  the  primacy  of  France  destroyed.  He  lived  to  see  Spain  voAtt 
a  Constitution,  and  absolutely  emandpated  from  ^ench  inflnenee.  H* 
lived  to  see  the  Papacy  stripped  of  every  shred  of  its  tampotsl  dominioD, 
while  Italy  developed  iaba  a  united  and  powerfol  kingdom,  not  only  ''^ 
from  the  dictation,  but  a  counterweight  in  Europe  to  the  influence  of  Ftance. 
Meanwhile  the  Germany  which  he  regarded  with  onprenie  jealousy  grew 
strong  &nd  masterfol,  under  the  hand  of  a  far  stoongor  man  than  himwUi 
and  at  length  inflicted  on  France  the  most  fearful  overthrow  recorded  m  tke 


iitUaj  of  the  dnliMd  world.  He  deproMted  the  conflict  kt  the  noaieiit, 
but  he  hsd  done  his  beit  to  rendet  it  inentahle.  There  ii  iu>  doubt  thkt 
the  tkimta  cl  hii  biting  tongae  agunat  the  Empcoor,  for  heTing  luSeied  the 
cunpiugn  of  Badom  to  end  without  striking  in  wad  ■Muting  for  Frence  » 
(bare  of  the  epoil,  r&iaed  that  feelii^  in  tlie  coonti;  which  nude  the  Em- 
poor  undentand  that  he  mnat  ohsUenge  tike  viotor,  though  the  struggle 
mi^t  coat  him  hia  crown  and  hia  life.  And  then  he  lived  to  see  Fnmoe 
ntterlj  isolated  and  helpless,  without  a  friend  in  .^lurope,  cruahed  under  the 
heel  of  her  triumphant  foe.  iSauy  a  bitter  thought  of  what  his  policy  of  ag- 
grandisement had  come  to  must  lutre  saddened  hia  heart  as,  in  extreme  <^ 
age,  in  the  bitter  winter  weather,  he  travelled  irom  capital  to  capital  in 
Eun^,  begging  for  help  to  sare  hii  oounti;  from  destruotion.  And  when 
he  found  that  none  would  listen,  that  tnmy  cabinet  and  atatesman  in  Europe 
WM  content  to  leave  France  to  the  retribution  which  ahe  had  so  richly  earned, 
the  iron  must  have  entered  into  his  soul. 

It  is  on«  of  the  most  atiiking  inatanoea  of  the  judgment  that  never  fiuls 
to  wait  on  selfish  scheming  which  we  meet  with  in  modem  hlstorr.  "  Terilj 
there  is  a  God  who  jndgeth'  in  the  earth,"  and  whose  hand  is  heavj  on  the 
proud,  ii  the  moral  of  the  tale.  It  was  a  brilliant  Frenchman,  a  bitter  soep- 
tio,  but'  a  consummate  master  of  history,  who  declared  that  of  all  the  wise 
Bsyinga  of  man,  there  was  none  truer  than  this  word  of  the  Master,  "  WKcuo 
taUkth  himielf  Aall  be  ahattd,  and  vAom  humbkih  himself  thall  be  exatttd." 


QoiBTNKSsisnotBnormalconditiouofmind,  body,  or  estate.  Beetlesa activity 
is  the  life-principle,  from  the  moment  the  infant  enters  the  world  with  a  wail 
—throngh  long  years,  it  may  be,  of  hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow — till  the  tnmnl- 
tuoos  heart-throbs  are  hushed  in  the  grave.  The  blood  must  oourse,  the 
pulse  must  beat,  the  soul  must  struggle. 

Applying  this  principle  more  generally,  how  deafening  is  the  din  of  ttiis 
busy  world  i  The  necessary  noise  of  the  worlds  work,  healthful  in  its 
influence,  is  supplemented,  rather  swallowed  up,  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of 
selfishly-aspiring  evil-deaigning  men  and  measures.  How  difficult  amid  it 
sll  to  maintain  serenity  of  soul  and  composure  of  body  !  The  eTasperating 
exhibition  of  cupidity,  the  love  of  power,  the  Jesuitism  that  makes  right  by 
might,  is  haiuaing  to  the  heart  that  possesses  any  sense  of  justice  and 
honour. 

Quietnesa  is  not  merely  an  absence  of  noise.  The  rustic  in  the  remote 
mral  district  may  be  recked  with  restless  and  unsatisfied  longings.  The 
watcher  in  the  stillneaa  of  the  death-chamber  may  be  tossing  on  a  aea  of 

Family  life  is  often  full  of  friction,  Quietnesa  in  the  midst  of  it  would  be 
an  anomaly.  Hurry,  confusion,  jargon  even,  are  not  unknown  in  well- 
r^nlated  Cbriatian  households.    Distracting  duties  seem  to  clash,  daaat- 
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ona  cmUa  of  duldren  rnnat  ba  hoeded ;— it  u  •  wey  Babel  of  babbUn. 
Often  any  degiee  of  qnicitiidfl,  if  mob  tbora  ba,  can  exiit  onlj  in  tbe  indiri- 
dnal  beut,  in  apite  of  ontvard  niTKnmdiiigi. 

Oontact  with  reatleu,  fidgety  people  ii  omtagiooa.  Paitaking  of  tbeir 
Bpirit  we  are  raddenly  and  nrionaly  disturbed  ouraelvea,  nnlMi  Atmgio 
nerve,  calm  in  temperament,  and  pooMMnd  of  a  peace  tbe  worid  knowi  ttot 
of.  Bat  there  ia  no  mrer  way  of  quieting  othm  tlian  to  meet  them  witli  a 
placid  (ace  and  anbdned  manner. 

Thia  deairable  mood  of  mind  may  be  natoial  to  a  few,  but  it  can  oftoi  b« 
gaioed  only  by  careful  onltiTation  and  aelf -control.  "Stndy  to  be  quiet  "ii 
tbemuchnesdedinjunctionjBndawcHthyatudyit proTca.  To roaaon with o« 
racked  nerraa  and  calm  their  apprahenaicai ;  to  steady  our  tetmbling  heart* 
by  leanii^  on  the  arm  of  I^tfa ;  to  remember,  however  pertorbed  and  gn.t» 
the  condition  of  heart,  home,  or  oonntay,  that  God  reagna ;  to  abide  in  Bim 
with  true  and  loving  truat-^thiaiareatfnlneaa  indeed;  for,  "WbeaHegivtlb 
qnietneoa  who  then  can  make  trouble  t " 


^  UPoito^^n'it  ®jEiiinon  of  i\t  ^i&Ie. 

A  I.BABHBD  Swiaa  writer  (Jean  do  MuUer)  waa  deeply  engaged  in  historieil 
atudiea  at  Oaaael,  in  the  year  1783.  Indefatigable  in  reaearob,  he  wrote  to 
hia  friend,  Charles  Bonnet,  that  he  had  atudied  all  the  ancient  anthon, 
without  one  exception,  in  the  order  of  time  in  whieh  they  lived,  and  had 
not  omitted  to  take  note  of  a  aingle  remarkable  fact.  Among  other  worta  it 
ooonrred  to  bim  to  ^ance  at  the  New  Teatament,  and  we  give  in  hia  on 
worda  the  impreaaion  it  produoed  upon  him  : 

"  How  ahall  I  expreaa  what  I  have  found  here  1  I  had  not  read  it  for  . 
many  yeara,  and  when  I  began  it  I  waa  prejudiced  againat  it  Tha  light 
which  blinded  St.  Paul  in  hia  journey  to  Damaacua  waa  not  more  prodigioni 
or  more  aurprising  to  him  than  what  I  aoddenly  discovered  waa  to  ma  the 
aooompliahment  of  every  hope,  the  perfection  of  all  phOoaopby,  the  expb- 
nation  of  all  revolutions,  the  key  of  all  the  apparent  contradiotioni  of  the 
material  and  moral  world,  of  life  and  immortality.  I  see  the  moat  aatoniab- 
ing  things  effected  by  the  amalleat  meant.  I  aee  the  connection  of  all  tka 
revolntiona  in  Europe  and  Aaia  with  that  suffering  people  to  whom  ran 
committed  tile  promiaes ;  as  one  likes  to  entmst  a  mantucript  to  those  wia. 
not  knowing  how  to  write,  cannot  falsify  it.  I  aee  religion  appearing  at  tlu 
moment  moat  favourable  to  ita  establishment,  and  in  the  way  the  leul 
likely  to  promote  its  reception.  The  world  appearing  to  be  arranged  solalf 
with  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  Saviour,  I  can  understand  nothing  ll 
such  a  reUgion  be  not  from  Ood.  I  have  not  read  any  book  about  it,  bat  is 
studying  all  that  happened  before  thia  epoch,  I  have  alwaya  found  aoiM- 
thing  wanting,  and  since  I  hare  known  onr  Lord  all  ia  clear  to  my  ai^t ; 
with  Him  there  ia  no  problem  that  I  cannot  aolve.  Porgire  me  fw  Ihu 
pruaing  the  sun,  aa  a  blind  man,  who  had  auddenly  received  the  gift  of 
sight" 
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litetarff  Sottas. 

Fiitufe  Punishmmt :  some  Current  Theories  concerning  it  stated  and 
iilimaled,  U  «hith  it  adtltd  a  Yiaa  that  it  nuielhin^  move  linn  Tktory.  By 
CbEHiNT  Clkhaiccf,  B.A.     (JoliQ  Snow.) 

This  is  k  brief  uid  wwghty  ntlerancii  of  adeTOotuid  thonghtftal  hud.  Ur, 
ClenuMoe  criUcitu  with  fidftlity  (ltd  (orce  the  theoriet  which  hftTB  latUtly  iv- 
torbed  the  faith  of  minkind  in  fatore  retribatioii.  He  has  ihewn  how  the 
adTDcate  of  the  final  eztinotion  of  the  impenitent  and  the  adTOoate  of  the  certain 
natoraticin  of  all  lonlt  to  the  image  of  Ood  aia  not  only.'matnally  aol^oniltie,  bnt 
■like  deititnte  of  adeqnate  eridence  for  tbeir  tbeoriea  in  the  entire  tange  of  DlTlne 
nvalitiooi.  Nerettheleas,  at  thenme  timehsaeeanoTeaaon  toaisnmeai  a  dogma 
the  endleaa  pnniahmant  ol  the  willed.  He  admita  tbAt>o  end  of  it  is  nvtaitd,  but 
argu^a  *ith  gnat  force  that  heeanie  the  CMRUnmation  of  all  thioga  "  remaineth  nn- 
nrealsd,"  we  hare  no  right  to  aamine  dogmatically  that  there  ii  and  can  be  no  end 
to  the  pnnithment  of  indiTidoal  eonla.  The  future,  like  the  pait  eternity,  ia  de- 
■rribed  in  tarnia  enited  to  the  narroi*  hoiteon  of  oar  Tiaion.  The  b^iaaliig  and  the 
anding  are  alike  (po^en  ol  aa  pointa  beyond  which  we  oaanot  see,  and  about  which 
ve  know  nothing.  He  ia  content  to  aay  that  the  wicked  are  aobmitted  to  tfaegovera- 
ment  of  the  Divine  Eqnity,  are  in  the  banda  of  the  Jodge  of  the  whole  earth,  who 
nntt  do  rightly.  Uany  readen  will  b«  diipoaed  to  aay  that  if  the  punlibment  be 
not  cndleM  it  muat  come  to  an  end  looner  or  later.  Hero  the  "third  theory," 
vhieh  the  author  deacribes  a*  "  more  than  a  theory,"  chiefly  differs  from  thoee  wliich 
bare  been  diamisaed  aa  untenable  in  the  utter  abaence  of  all  dogmatiam  on  the  aolu' 
tioo  of  the  dread  iBoblem.  One  or  other  of  the  altemativea  ia  inevitably  auggeateJ 
in  a  vagno  and  undogmatio  way.  The  groat  point  made  ia  that  we  do  not  know  that 
ttiiicb  it  ia  the  very  "  glory  of  Ood  to  conceal "  from  u>,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  apeak  ai  though  we  did. 

"Peter,"   (A  "  State." J     "  This  Sock."     "  The  Keys"  (Matt,  in i. 

16,19).    ^  atmmmtary.  '•Simon  FeUr  an  Apailti  and  Strtaiil  of  Juut  Chritl ;" 

alto  "tm  tldtr,"     Spiritually  a  King  and  _Frieil,  teeleiiailitall^  ruilitr  a  Sogal 

Priul,  nor  Tritit  maker.    By  £i>win  J.  CiaLruLD.    A  aecond  edition,  revieed 

aitd  enlarged.    (Hamilton,  Adama,  and  Co.) 

We  can  BMire  oar  readers  tlvat  the  above  eitraordinary  collocation  of  words  and 

Hntraicai  aotoaUy  ooniUtntes  the  titls-poge  of  tliia  volame.     If  a  writer  ohooaea  to 

crowd  into  his  title-page  a  large  port  of  his  table  of  conteota,  he  ia  at  liberty  to  do 

ao.    But  this  apparent  ostentation,  in  hanging  out  in  the  shop  window  an  entire 

>lock-in -trade,  does  not  prediapoae  the  reader  to  a  &v0DiabIe  pemaal.    We  must 

adtnit  that  the  ptohlema  which  Hr.  Caulfleld  disoossea  <m  thair  acriptam]  baaia  are 

of  immenae  impoitance  and  that  he  boa  sound  aanae  on  tua  aide.     He  migbt  liaye 

fought  a  good%bt,  if  he  had  collected  the  patriatio  interpretations  of  Uatt.  zvi.  19, 

19.    He  is  not  Bpedally  original  in  liia  method  ofeiegeai?,  bnt  he  puts  together  the 

iciiptural  evidence  to  which  the  title-page  refera  with  patienoe  and  lacudity,  and 

leaves  the  salutary  impreasion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  huge  dains  of  the 

Papacy  and  the  Soman  Churob  laat  on  groands  tot  whieh  it  is  difflcnlt  to  find  any 

•bred  of  Bitdiotl  authority;  the  most  ^U^letsEta,  on  oloBeezaminatioii,  becoming 

evidence  to  something  very  like  tli9  precise  oontndiotory  of  the  Romish  ckim, 

I.  L 
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The  lAfe  of  Chmtian  Conaecration.  SennonB  preached  at  Leicester. 
By  ALBiiSDin  M*ciiMKiL,  B.A.  (Hodder  wai  StooBbtoD.} 
A  Toloine  of  very  Uionghttul,  manly  diEcourMa,  whicb  dr«w  from  m  Mfica  *f  am- 
ptebeniive  texta  the  highest  leBMiu  of  life  and  QodliucM.  Ther  «ra  all  dineted  u 
elacidation  ot  Hie  metbodi  of  Cbiittun  coUure,  ud  if  they  do  not  dunle  hy  that 
brilluuice,  or  BtwUe  bj  their,  originality,  they  are  high  ipedinflni  td  mdc&M 
oommon  Mnw.  We  are  much  pleaud  vitb  "  The  ConSiot  of  the  Oiiiifian  Lifs," 
which  the  anther  ibowa  to  conaiet  in  the  pantonata  deoire  of  tba  i^t  to  otbt- 
nuuter  the  fleah,  ai  much  ai  in  the  Inaling  of  the  imk  againrt  tho  tpxi^  '"H* 
Conaecration  of  the  Body  "  and  "Ood'a  GentleneaamakiDg  Han  great"  by  the  cca- 
flddoee  and  delioacy  thni  given  to  the  conscience,  are  Tery  admirable  in  their  toae 
and  teaching.  We  beliere  that  thoae  who  read  then  Bevemtaan  aeniKRia  ODce  nl 
often  refer  to  them  again,  and  alwaya  with  advantage.  Noble  war  ia  made  wilk 
" Christian  lentimentality  "  and  "  morbid  conaoiencea."  "Hie  pttiUof  wcaUb" 
and  "Tbelifeof  the  blessed  "  an  handled  with maatriy  ayn^athy  and  nigiHlin- 


The  Super  human  Origin  of  t/te  Bible,  inferredfrom  itself.  Being  tl» 
Congregational  Union  Iioctare  for  IS73.  By  Uenrt  Booias.  Fifth  EdJtiu. 
(Bodder  and  Stooghton.) 

The  pceaent  edition  of  the  first  of  tbe,new  aeriaa  of  CongregatioDal  Uoion  Lectent 
is  a  great  boon  to  tbe  chaiobci.  It  ia  ptodnced  ina  charier  and  more  portable  (bim 
than  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  appeared,  snd  now  that  the  diatingaiihsd  writer 
is  known  to  have  flnisbed  hia  work,  and  to  be  hidden  from  ns  by  the  great  dartsca 
and  the  gre^t  light  of  daatb,  ws  are  glad  to  aooept  thia  his  last  and  nohlaat  ooDtribo- 
tion  to  Christian  eridenoes  in  a  form  which  may  make  his  vast  power  and  pecoliv 
metbod  widely  known  to  this  generation.  Hntdi  of  the  argument  of  this  Tolaawit 
entirely  independent  of  any  ipeoiflo  fbrm  of  attaek  upon  the  tapetuatoral  whidi  kkj 
happen  to  be  fashionable,  and  by  proving  that  the  Bible  is  sneh  a  book  u  "■« 
could  not  if  he  wonid  and  woold  not  if  he  oonld  "  hare  prodnced  nnaidad  and  akar, 
the  aathor  has  laid  down  new  proofs  of  the  ezistanoe  and  character  of  mpetnatniil 
religion. 

The  Poets  of  Methodism.     By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Christoi-hers. 

Second  ThoDsand.    TJu  Ifne  Mtihodiit  Eymn  Book  Mul  iii  JTrUer*.  Bj  the  Bcr. 
S.  W.  OanmoHiBS.    Second  Thousand.     [Hoddar  and  Stooghton.) 

It )« impossible  to  rerist  the  impreaaion  while  perming  tluM  lively  volnnea  tbl 
the  Uethodist  Hymn  Book  If  what  uaometima  called  "a  great  ftct"  in  the  Ustoty 
of  tha  kingdom  of  Qod.  It  basnndoubtadly  home  witneas  to  oneaideoftkalKrias 
life,  for  which  the  oatiide  worid  giivea  Uethodiam  inanffldent  credit.  We  amb  tks 
tcmeol  Jabilsnee and raptota  with  whiob  "those  called  Hethodiata"  eneonaliwd 
not  only  tha  solemn,  serioiu  mysteriot  of  life  and  death,  bat  the  croM  and  lb> 
obloquy  to  which  they  were  subjected  before  they  became  one  of  ihe  oonapiMMM 
factors  in  the  o^raniaation  of  Cbristiui  society. 

The  first  of  the  volnmea  befot«  us,  in  twent]i-thn>a  chaptdi,  preicsitB  w  vit^ 
vn"'i"f  dstaila  and  biographical  tilhauattn  of  the  poets  of  Eariy  Uetbodis*.  It 
begins,  indeed,  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Epwortb  Singers,  and  piMtnts  ddi^lfti 
eketobesof  t^ bunt  of  Obriilian  minstrelsy  in  tbehnneof  tha  Wealey  family,  «iA 
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many  iDtereitiDK  ipeoimenB  of  the  life  of  ths  two  brothen  uid  their  compuioni. 
pBriiapitho  mnt  dttraotivB rtory  is  that  which  noncinu  Thomu  Olivfln,  "the 
controvonwJ  wmgiter."  and  the  aathor  of  the  lamarkkble  lyrio,  "Tha  God  of 
Abnh«m  praiie."  The  iketches  of  SaEnael  Draw  and  D.  M'Niool  are  chuaotenHd 
by  much  verve  and  geniality,  and  the  Mine  may  be  Mid  of  many  of  the  gnoceeding 
chapter*.  The  oeomid  Tolome  before  tu  proceed!  on  a  different  prindple.  It  Ii  a  bio- 
grapbioal  comnuntuy  on  the  Nbw  Methodiat  Hymn  Book,  in  the  order  of  the 
cliMiScation  of  hymna  in  that  pnbliofttion.  Ur.  Chiistoplien  loob  with  oompu*- 
tively  little  &Toni  on  the  emendations  and  ominiong  of  the  grand  old  oolleotioo  of 
the  founders-  of  Hethodim,  and  wiitee  with  great  a^etity  of  the  botching  and 
mandingaadaickly  pmdeiy  which  he  enconnteninthenew  book,  Heisecandaliaed 
by  the  andadty  which  haa  placed  modem  taedioon  imitationa  of  the  Faalma  by  the 
tide  or  in  the  place  of  some  of  Wealey  and  Watta,  and  utterly  Boaru  tha  "  meddling 
doobtfnlnesa  "  whieh  haa  dapiired  UethodJats  of  wme  of  their  moat  chuaatmiatic 
hymni.  Tha  difScnlty  of  finding  a  nraion  of  the  aeoond  Pnlm  haa  been  aolved  im- 
perfectly bygiiing  that  of  Sandyi.  We  for  OUT  part  are  aatoniehed  that  Obatlotte 
i!lliott'irer«i(Hi,  which  was  inaerted  in  the  ■o-oalled"LeedB  Hymn  Boob,"  hu  not 
taken  its  pUoe.  Onr  author  chats  on  aboot  the  writan  of  thaie  hymns  in  a  free 
and  maj  and  not  alwaya  oTer  reapeotftil  fashion  tfarongh  nearly  300  pagea,  while 
hymniata  gnilty  of  loose  theology  or  aentiinental  eSnaioni,  or  vague  prayera  for 
uofliing  in  pMticnlar,  are  dealt  with  in  a  rather  lammary  atyle,  One  thing  ia 
certain,  that  tha  anthoi  thinks  he  ia  a  good  judge  of  a  hymn,  and  haa  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  "  people  called  Methodisla." 


Tai  BaLiaiovB  Tbict  Sociitt  continue*  to  ponr  forth  a  succeadon  of  Taluable 
work*  on  a  vaat  yariefy  of  aabjecta.    Among  it*  recent  iamea  are ; — 

Onmndt  of  Chriilian  Sop* ;  a  SUtch  cj  lie  BvidtnetM  ef  Clautianity.  By  Stanley 
LMthea,  M.A.,  Prebendaij  of  Bt.  Paul'*,  Ac.  Mr.  LMthea,  in  all  tha  Apologetic 
work  which  he  ha*  done,  display*  singtdar  candour  and  iudidouBnaea.  He  oerer 
pneae*  a  point  nndnly,  nor  draw*  a  larger  oonoluiion  than  is  warranted  by  hi* 
prentisea.  Tha  volnme  before  u*  ha*  this  great  advantage,  that  while  it  is  written 
by  an  accomplished  Biblical  scholar,  and  one  who  ii  acquainted  with  all  that  haa 
been  aud  against  the  various  theaea  he  propose*  to  establish  and  illuatnite,  ha  does 
not  flare  the  objections  to  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  those  far  whom  be  write* ;  he 
nmply  gather*  together  the  podtire  proof  of  the  need  that  Ocd  ahould  manifest 
Himself  through  human  nature,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Qod  has  done  so  in 
the  preparation  made  for  the  greatest  manifestation  of  Himself,  and  in  tha  revelation 
of  His  moral  nature,  government,  and  love  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  strongly  commend  ths  volume. — XidUaliwn  da  the  Miraehi  of  Chriit.  By  the 
Very  Bev.  J.  8.  Howbod,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  These  meditations  are  not 
argumsnts  with  objectors,  but  solemn,  thoughtful,  suggestive  eipoiition*  of  the 
niiBolee  of  onr  Ijord.  The  author  has  endMvonred  to  enforce  their  signi&canoe  by 
adniiabla  grouping,  and  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  should  be  taken  together 
*a  one  adeqnate  manifestation  of  the  character  and  powers  of  the  Christ.  The  less 
cona^cnoo*  miracle*  become  in  Dean  Howson's  hand*  powerful  arguments  for 
hi*  general  tbesis. — Bitgliih  Picturet,  drauit  uilJk  Pen  and  PetuU.  By  the  Rev. 
e*mnel  Manning,  LL.D.,  and  the  Bev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.  Both  the  pen  and  the 
pencil  have  been  bandied  with  artistic  skill,  and  combine  to  form  a  highly  attractive 
volume;  It  teem*,  moreover,  mth  capital  BuggastionB  to  those  who  have  a  few 
weeki  or  days  to  devote  to  «zploring  the  ohanning  English  Bosnery  which  is  so  well 
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dspWed,  and  tii*  intenM  of  which  U  often  heighfaoed  hf  ndenaot  to  hiatmu 
VTUts,  and  gteat  bibm  that  han  b«ea  identiflsd  wCth  manj  of  tha  plaeai  deaoribed. 
Tha  w*Tk  ezhibiti  a  b«pp7  oomHiutioii  of  ths  luefiil  irith  the  ornsmBaitL—Letttrt 
^  WUUku  Omeper  ;  bting  a'  Sekdiim  from  Ait  Cvrrtipmrlentf,  ttif A  o  BlittA  <tf  A>> 
I^s  ani  Biofr^Htal  ^atiett  of  hit  OorrapMiAnU.  We  wall  Tsmsmber  to  haw 
beard  Covpei'a  lettan  often  oHed,  in  the  daye  of  oor  jonth,  ta  modeli  of  the 
BiditolaT7  ttjlt:  Now,  luder  the  iDfinsnce  of  the  telegraph  and  the  pemij  port 
lattat-wiitliig  bid*  tab  t«  heeome  a  lost  art,  and  perhaps  mftn;  of  the  701111K  people 
of  thii  geoaimtion  have  iwtw  rtad,  eome  indeed  may  ecanely  hare  heaid  irf  the 
Mwe  fiunUiar  oomapoadenoe  of  the  gentle  bard  of  CHner-  This  heantifnl  Tolnma 
•ontaiiu  a  aaledion  from  Oonper"!  httei^  many  of  »Uoh  orhibit  a  nre  oombioalioa 
of  bwDOW  and  tOHknMH,  while  all  are  pervaded  hf  a  Tein  of  deep  leligicKa 
fMing.  lliabriaf  Aetoh  of  hit  Htela  drawn  with  care  and  Jadgment,  and  we  hope 
^kt  this  Uowlr  piodootioa  may  do  Mmathing  to  revivs  tha  Iniowledga  of  thiilom  of 
Natnra,  and  oi  Natnrt^i  Uod,  in  the  preeent  matorialifUo  Bf^e.—SermUen  fiwn  m 
tJU  F«n>a  Oumtry :  Mtmanab  afAtma  Bintkrtr.  With  an  Introdndion  by  Biohard 
D.  Hiit]e,'1f.A.,  Amhdeaoen  lA  Woraeater.  Containa  tha  atory  of  a  Ufa  eailj 
daroted  to  the  work  and  aerrlce  of  Ohriat,  and  devolopedin  long  yoan  of  analgetic 
pewirtgot  labonr  aa  a  mlaiiotiary'a  •wile  &i  the  wast  of  AMea.-^2^  Mtuwo  ^lit 
JfnOm.  A.  SemonpnaohedbyBer.  Engine  Berver  at  the  opening  of  the  ^liM 
de  I'Btoile,  Parif .  TraniUtod  Cram  the  Frenoh  by  AmeUa  Onmey.  A  powsrtal 
and  eloqnant  tindinatlon  of  tha  adaptation  and  nffloiency  of  the  Qoepel  of  Jeua 
Ohrift  to  meet  the  needs  and  yeuniog)  of  the  hnm&n  heart  among  all  poopUi. 
thnnghont  all  Hxao—FritniUfi  Wordt  wtU  AUm  Filgriwu.  By  J.  W.  Kimball- 
An  eameat  attempt  by  worda  of  oonnael  to  help  Chriatiana  to  live  a  life  of  faith  and 
energetic  work. — Tkt  Home  NatHralut,  by  Harlmd  Cooltaa,  ia  a  omnpendiom  of 
naefol  inlormation,  splondidlf  illostrated,  and  contatni  minnte  insbn^ioni  ai  to 
tin  itoify  of  natnral  higtory  and  the  beet  modal  of  preaerring  and  airanging 
apecdmois. — Tht  ei»rf  of  IW-  ItUmdi,  by  Crona  Temple,  deecribea  the  marvak  to 
be  found  on  the  eea-AoM  and  by  the  river-nde,  by  those  who  know  how  to  obaem. 
—  yioMFUtcher'tSomi  TPiir£  eiempIiQealta  own  motto, ''Careful  leea  to  Mrre  Thee 
mnohi'nuui  to  please  Thee  perfectly." — Litlifi  Scholanhip;  or,  Thi  Steret  e/Suxeti. 
A  oapital  book  for  boya.— Z>rM<rw  anJ  Dttdt  it  fall  of  leesoni  for  eretj  day— nt 
WHU  Ftntker  ;  or.  Small  Befimmgt  and  Sad  Endi,  «ets  forth  the  diaastrona  reenlti 
of  finery  and  ftfrtation. — Tie  Zand  of  tit  l^ammelh.  B,v  ths  Author  of  "TheB^m 
of  the  loe  King."  A  aptiited  itory  of  Arctic  edrentu^,  fonndod  on  materiali  from 
Bahlnyt'e  Voyage«.~VoKy  lit  Jhinnnay ,-  or,  Bevare  0/  Bad  Compam/  ;  Tie  Sak  if 
Callew^Ui,  by  Hn.  Prouer  ;  Packeta  of  Carda  containing  FItrai  Ortttinft,-  Wirii 
of  deer  and  Comfort ;  OoUm  Leattt,  for  the  nso  of  the  Bible  Flower  Uiaoon,  us 
eamph*  of  the  many  attraotive  fbrma  in  which  the  Tract  Hodety  provide!  for  all 


Thi  day  is  gently  sinking  to  a  cloaa, 
Fainter  and  yet  more  ihint  tha  ninlight  glows : 
O  brighteaH  of  Thy  Father'a  ^ry.  Then, 
EtemsJ  Light  of  light,  be  with  n«  now ; 
Wham  Then  art  present  darknesi  cannot  be  ;- 
Midnight  i*  filoriona  noon,  O  Lord,  with  Thee. 
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COLLEGE  OOMMBNCEMENTS. 


HACxnr  Oolliob.— Ths  ieasion 
begHD  TueaiAj,  September  4tb.  The 
poblio  MrriM  took  plaea  on  the  ISth. 
Tho  B«T.  J.  C.  Huiiwa  prended. 
Aitor  ptByer,  offsied  by  the  Ear.  Dr. 
Hsf  Qold^  the  chAJisuui  iDtradnoed  ■"^ 
DOmmaDdod  the  new  tutor,  the  BeT.  Q. 
i.  ChrijdJe,H.A.,totiieeateemaiidcoit* 
fidsaoe  otOie  Focolty  and  the  ocnutituenta, 
uid  addroewd  the  Btudent*  m  preadieiB 
for  whooa  work,  in  addition  to  thmr 
penooal  piety,  it  wu  neoamaiy  Out 
Uioy  ahould  hare  alear  and  deSnite  riewi 
ul  Chiiatiaiiitf,  a  lucid  and  Tigorona 
ityle  of  nttarance,  and  atrODg  and  nn< 
doBbtiog  oonfldance  in  tho  Trath.  Iha 
nweting  wna  addreeaed  by  Bert.  8. 
STAU,  G.  L.  Tnrner,  M.A.,  T.  Batty. 
Or.  Efau^  and  others. 

Spiiko  HiUi  CoLLioi  b^ian  its 
NBion  on  September  I3th.  The  in- 
iiDgQtal  addreaa  waa  given  by  Boy.  J. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  io  Steelhoiue  X«ae 
Chapel,  BirminghMn-  After  lome 
btrodactory  lemarkr,  Ui.  Brown 
diaooaned  on  the  ait  of  praKthing, 
DD  theological  belief,  on  the  preoent 
itate  of  thonght  and  feeling  retpecting 
Chrittianity,  and  how  the  ooltnred 
intalleot  of  the  ^;e  conld  be  bronght 
into  cordial  aoo^tanoe  of  Ohriattan  troth. 

AiuDU.1  CoLLSoi  commeficed  iti 
•ouoD  on  ToMday,  September  18-  The 
addisM  waa  delivered  to  Uie  aMsmbly 
and  the  itndenla  by  the  newly  appointed 
priadpal,  Ber.  A.  H.  Fatrbaim,  "On 
Futhand  Hodara Thonght"— "faith  the 
romprehenxiTe  name  for  the  tratha  and 
Tacti  that  form  the  heart,  aa  it  were,  of 
our  religion ;  modem  thoi^ht  aa 
oppoBodtofaith,  the  thought  Uutt  wonM 
citbor  deny  its  tmlhs  and  fact*,  or  ao 
eipUin  them  aa  to  dettroy  th^ 
meaning." 


CuMscirr  CoLLEOB. — OnWednetday, 
September  ISth,  the  nucipal,  Bev.  Dr. 
Beynolda,  addreaaed  the  itodenti  on 
their  re-aMembUng  for  the  aaeaion. 
On  Thnnday,  September  SOth,  a  apedal 
lerrice  wm  held  in  the  College  chapel  in 
the  aftamoon,  for  the  purpose  of  ordain- 
ing and  indnotlng  the  new  tnton,  Hr. 
Owen  Whitahonse,  H.  A.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Wella,  B.A.,  both  aa  minitteta  and 
profMSon.  The  Bar.  Sr.  Henry  Allon'a 
addreaa  woa  "  On  the  work  to  be  done 
in  ooUege,  and  the  oondltionB  on  whioh 
it  w«a  to  be  done. "  At  the  oonolmion 
the  Doctor  aaked  the  new  profenon  their 
Tiowa  of  the  Ohriatian  scheme  and 
miniitry,  wbloh  being  Mtiafactorily 
answered,  prayer  waa  offered  with  im- 
poailion  of  handa,  by  Ber.  Dr.  Beynolda. 
The  Ber.  Dr.  Newth  addrMeed  tboea 
nowly  ordained,  not  aa  tntora  only,  but 
aa  miniatera  alao,  on  th^  general  work, 
ita  datie*  and  reaponvbilitiea,  both,  aa 
teachera  of  the  rising  minirtry  and  aa 
preochera  of  the  truth.  In  the  CTening 
the  new  lecturer  on  mental  and  moral 
philoaophy,  the  Bar.  B.YaDghanPryea, 
LL.B.,  gave  a  praoHcal  addreaa  to  the 
atadanta,  the  whole  aerWoa  being 
conclnded  with  pr*yar  by  the  Principal. 

Naw  OoLLaoK. — On  Friday,  September 
2Sth,  the  profeaaon  and  atndente,  with 
numeroaa  Iriendi  and  mpporten,  a«- 
sembled  to  hear  the  opening  lecture  by 
theRov.  Dr.  AnEns,Profe«»orofBngliah 
Literatnre  in  the  College,  on  the  eaaential 
requisite  for  a  preaeher~hia  perionnl 
conversion  snd  conaccration  to  Christ ; 
and  on  the  affection,  coofldence,  and 
boldnesa  with  which  he  ahonld  declare 
the  truth.  Principal  Nowlh  concluded 
with  the  BenedlcUon. 
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ICINISTBEIAL  CHANGES. 

RiT,    B.  Wtixn  hM  neigntd  his 

chaise  at  Aadover,  to  becom*  niniatv 

of  tlia  CangKB*tioi>^  ohmdi  at  Forto- 

ImUo,  Edinbnig)!- 

Bit.  JoauB  Booth  hu  nlinqniilitd 
IiH  pwlonta  at  Mmh  Oibbon,  Bneki. 

Eiv.  P.  RiTHBOKB  Baa&T,  o£  Fleet- 
wood, haa  accepted  an  inritativi  to  Nev 
Windaor  Ohnrcli. 

H»T,  Hmfbt  HnBTwiot,  of  HoUin- 
wood,  Salfotd,  liaa  ncaved  a  call  to 
Zion  Chapel,  Aahbtrarae,  DeEb^diiie. 

Eav.  J.  AaMXiLL,  of  DUerthorpe, 
I^uMtenbire,  has  accepted  an  inyita- 
titoi  to  Painswick,  aioncefteiabiie. 

Sirr.  a.  N.  Bimsui  ia  leaTing  Flaa- 
■hair,  to  hecoma  pMloc  of  Bob^  BtrecA 
CSiapel,  Qroavoiot  Square. 

BxT.  W.  HAaaii  haa  reaigned  hia 
charge  of  Bt  George's  Chnreh,  Cambet- 
vell. 

Bar.  W.  FiKxaa  HmDLanoN  ha« 
left  Bnnrell,  to  become  partor  of  the 
ohnoh  at  Hf. 

Ear.  H.  Stuna  haa  left  Teign. 
iwmth,  to  undertake  the  miniatrr  at 
Alfreton,  BeilifihiTe. 

Bar.  Stahut  Boobbb  snteiad  npon 
the  paatoiate  of  Weatminater  Ohnich, 
liveipool,  on  the  Siat  Babbath  in 
October. 

Bit.  G.  BcBOonraha*  reaigned  hia 
charge  at  Bvenden,  to  beooms  paitor  of 
Btaadeaton,  Suffolk. 

Bit,  H.  Lcoiht,  who  left  Qaioi- 
borongh  for  Weat  BTomwich  mDe'yeara 
(iDce,  haa  accepted  an  inritatioa  to 
retnni  to  bit  fbrmer  charge. 

Bar.  SuicaL  Hastin,  after  3S  y eaia' 
paatonte  atWeatminiter  Chapel,  hai,  in 
conaeqaence  of  enfeebled  health,  re- 
vgned  bii  office,  and  accepted  the  po«i- 
tlon  of  honorary  paetor.  Tha  Bbt. 
B«U7  BimoD  mceeeda  Hr.  Martin  u 
paator  of  tha  ohniob. 


Ear.  B.  A.  IJomMw  hal  wdgnei 
the  ovad^  of  the  charch  at  I^og 
Sntton. 

OBDIKATIONS. 

Ear.  F.  W.  Tranaa  *»a  ordained  <■ 
Septmtber  14th  at  Biplay,  HnHa.  tht 
Bar.  Tti.  Kewtt  g»T«  ttie  charge  to  th* 
paator.  Tha  Bara.  W.  Jaokaoo,  J.  E- 
Elowtt.U.  A.,aiil  W.  SammewlDok  jwt 
in  the  lerTiae. 

Bit.  a.  B.  Qnuu,  of  Brwxn  OJtag^ 
wM  oidaiMd  to  tha  peatonta  of  Ih* 
Engliih  Congregatiaaal  <*^*  ^ 
Llwyn^  on  the  Bth  of  Di|*mB». 
The  BoT.  Pn>f««w  Konia  (ad 
Bowlaadi,  3.  Fair,  J.  B.  DaviM,  *ti 
SL.  Hngbei  took  part  in  th»  Kinc*. 

Bar.  F.  Lown  wm  cndained  at  OwUi 
Combe,  WiMa.  ontheMthof  8ept«iW. 
The  iiiUowing  miniatera  took  part  in  lb 
MTTioB'  The  BoTa.  T.  Haan,  J.  H. 
B«»,  B.  Bow,  F.  W.  Oarkm  EA-.  '■ 
Uana,  M.  A ,  F.  H.  Taylor,  .W.  Cbrtam, 
B.A. 

Bbt.  W.  M.  WaanaiT,  of  Airedtlt 
College,  wai  oidained  to  the  piri«nl> 
of  Salem  Carartdi,  Bnnilay,  on  the  SIUi 
of  Beptamber.  The  Bare.  J.  T.  &*'■ 
(mm.  Principal  Fairbaim,  W.  C 
Sbaaier,  MX,  J.  McBwm  Boott,  MX 
J,  B,  CampbeU,  DJD.,  J.  M.  Oalwi 
C.  A.  Bmry,  I^waon  Kown,  Ac,  lo^ 
part  in 


NEW  CHAJEL8.  BCHOOM,  Sr. 

Naw  echodroonw  eoBMoted  w* 
the  Congregational  dhnreh  at  Bridf- 
water  were  op«med  on  Sept.  20th.  % 
new  boildingi  wiQ  oompdae  a  iff 
lecture  ball,  andinlut  aoboolroom,  ui 
aboTC  them  flfteen  oUwa-roomi.  Iht 
opening  Bormon  wm  preaohed  by  tb 
Bar.  E.  Uellor,  D.D. 

Thb  oomer-itone  of  a  new  dm* 
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lit  th«  WilUfden  eimgMg%&m.  wu  laid 
«  Sept  acth  bj  J.  Kemp  Weloh,  Etq; 

A  Hiw  chnreli  wm  foraifld  at  Begeu 
Road,  Std&id,  on  Sept.  1Mb,  Qm  Kev 
D.  1,  Hunar  premding;.  The  Ber.  3. 
W,  Kiddle  hu  taken  tempoiuf  over- 
liglit  otthe  chDrah. 

Thi  memorul-stone  of  C«mberwell 
Oi««ii  Sanday-Mhooli  waa  laid  on  Oct. 
fithb;  Q.WUtlaf^-  Thvertimatod 
eiwt  orthB  bnilding  ia  £3,600. 


TBI    1 


or     a 


cbtpal  wu  laid  on  Sept.  Tth  In  tlis 
Tilkge  of  Barton,  near  Famdon,  by 
JoMph  Spenoer,  Baq.,  of  IdTerpool! 

A  Hlw  and  oommodionB  ohapet  vlat 
opaned  at  Denton,  near  Manob  ester,  on 
SepL  Btb,  wban  aervicea  were  oondncled 
Ij  tbe  Ban.  Dr.  Colboome  and  Dr. 
Fdding,  T.  B«bin»on,  B.A.,  and  J.  G. 
Rogwi,  BA.  The  openiiiK  lerviroi 
m«  continaed  in    tfae  two  roltowing 

Ths  foondation-atone  of  a  new  Con. 
gregational  chorch  waa  laid  at  Farther- 
gate,  Blackbum,  on  Sept.  IStb,  by 
AUnd  Bamei,  Esq.,  J.F. 

TBi  memoiial-atoue  of  a  new  ohorcli 
*u  litid  at  Yeoiril  on  Oct.  Btb  b;  llr. 
W.  Bawlinaon,  ofTftunton, 


CHAPEI2  OPENED. 

A  nnr  t^pel  wai  oponed  at  Preiton , 
Brighton,  on  Tneaday,  IBth  Sept., 
*>>sn  nrnuma  were  deliTared  by  the  Bst. 
Dr.  Parker  and  the  Hev.  J.  B.  Figgis, 
K.A. 

A  NiwdiiixoliwaB  opened  atLaogsett 
Ko»d,  Sheffield,  on  Sept.  IZth,  by 
Hniunu  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Palsford, 
of  QUigow. 

Thi  memorial- etone  of  a  new  lecture 
hall  and  Mhoola  at  Oaterbam,  Surrey, 
vu  laid  on  Oct,  Sod  by  ^V.  G,  Boper, 
Esq. 

The  introductory  building  of  a  Con- 
greg&tional  church  at  Watford  waa 
opeDed  on  Sept.  36th  by  cermon*  from 
the  B«Ti.  Dr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Avelius. 


A  mw  chapd  wat  opened  at  Ldgb, 
Laaoaehiw  on  tfae  lat  Oct,  vfaen  §«■ 
mona  were  preasliad  by  the  Beri.  J.  A. 
Hactadyen,  H.A.,  and  the  lUr:  Dr. 
UeUor. 


Rev.  Peter  Peiecwn— Edinburgh. 

Rev.  J.  MeAnilane — Ouliwtan, 

Ber.  W.  ITiehtdU— Brighton,  13oath 
Aualndia. 

Bev.  Benjamin  Backhonia,  Uel^ 
bonme — formerly  of  Soirboroaf^ 

Rev.  A.  Corbold — late  Miamonary  in 
UodrM— at  Bedford,  September  2Btb. 

Rev.  Jamea  Panona — at  Harrogate, 
Ortober  20th. 


HlSCELLANEOUa 
Thi  AppmiKTiciaHi?  Boonri  held  ita 
biennial  meeting  on  Taeaday,  September 
SSth,  at  the  HemorialHall,  Faningdon 
Street ;  the  Freaident  of  the  Socletj', 
Rer.  I.  Vale  Mnmmery,  In  the  chair. 
The  report  waa  read  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Marchaot,  Secretary.  Thirty-two  candi- 
datoa  had  bean  adopted,  and  £472  lOi. 
had  been  allotted  towarda  their  appren- 
ticeahip.  The  electjon  <rf  wght  candi- 
dates, ont  of  fifteen  nominated,  took 
place  aftw  the  report.  A  reatdntion  of 
aympalhy  with  the  Preaident  on  the 
de««Ma  of  hia  beloved  wife  waa  paaaed, 
on  the  motion  of  Peter  Bonnell,  Eaq., 
and  aoconded  by  Rev.  J.  Bpong. 

Talk  Oouooi.— The  Bev.  B.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.,  and  now  D.D.,  hia  arrived 
■afaly  in  the  United  Statea,  ud  ia 
deliveriog  a  oourae  of  nine  lectarea  to 
the  atndenta  ol  that  celebrated  oollagp. 
Th«  lectnre*  will  be  published  in  London 
by  the  time  Dr.  Dale  again  reaohea  hit 
native  ahorea, 

CoNruBNci  AT  DaBBT, — A  largely 
attended  conference  of  Ministerial  and 
lAy  delegates  of  the  Congr^[ational 
body  waa  held  on  Wedneiday  evening 
and  on  Thursday,  SupEamber  ISlh  and 
2DUi,  at  London  Boad  Chapel,  Derby,  to 
decide  finally  on  the  long  conndwed 
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NEWB  OF   OUE  CHCBOHKa. 


"FinuM  Bcheou,"  uid  to  ptegaM  » 
report  for  tba  ftpprOftchiogr  aM«mUy  trf 
the  CongTopOional  Dnion  ftt  Lde«*Ur. 
From  the  cordialitj  aod  nnuumity  vith 
which  tbe  auhject  was  diacnMad,  uid 
the  iMolntionB  wore  pMsad,  littla  doubt 
wu  entertained  of  the  rMommandataoiu 
of  lie  Confereaoe  hdng  aooepted.  The 
title  "Fininoo  BchBme,"  ai  heretofore 
given,  is  to  be  eiohAnged  for  "  The 
Congtegatioiul  C3nirch  Aid  and  H<»na 
Miwonory  Sodety,  bdng  ■  B«)^»mM- 
tion  of  the  Home  maaaatrj  Bo<ttety." 
The  object  of  the  newl;  o^aniMd 
inttitiitioa  i«  the  aid  of  the  weaker 
chnrobe*,  the  augmenUtion  of  nuniaten' 
Incomee,  and  the  evangeliinag  of 
the  more  dealitute  parU  ol  England 
and  Walea.  A  publio'ineeUng  was  held 
in  the  eTening,  preridad  orer  by  Henry 
Wright,  Esq.,  at  whioh  Eev.  J.  Badford 
Thomson,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Tha 
Chniches  of  CSuiit,  a  Living  WitnoM  to 
the  S^tiud  Nature  of  Uan,"  which  wm 
fi>llowed  by  addieBiea  from  Bar.  H.  T. 
Sohjohaa,  B.A.,  and  Ber.  A.  Hannay. 

Tbe  pALiBiuta  EuLoaisioir.— The 
survey  of  Waetom  Faloatine  ia  now 
completed.  More  than  7,300  iqnare 
mflM  have  been  tiiangoloted  bj  Lient. 
Conder  and  Uent.  Kitchener.  They 
have  rstumed  to  England  with  ill  tha 
material  rudy  for  the  oonatenction  of 
the  nu^  and  memoir^  whieh  will  bo 
pablLihed  as  early  "  pouible.  Tunda 
are  urgently  needed  to  complete  thii 
great  and  important  work,    Tb^  Ameri< 


OHU  are  mrreying  Palertine  on  tha 
opier  aide  of  the  Jordan;  bat  il  » 
thought  that  tha  En^iah  Boit  ud  in 
tiiefln^  execution  of  the  woA. 

CuTBAi.  Afuiu.— I«ttan  hmhsm 
reeaiTed  bom  Mr.  H.  H.  Bbsl<T. 
who  disooTBted  Idvingatone  atU^and 
who  haa  lince  tikvenod  A&iaa  fawn 
Zanaibar  to  Bmboma  in  Weatan  Africa. 
■Uting  that,  after  inuneiiM  itifflrwltiiia, 
and  terrible  dangaa  from  oannihal  and 
other  nvage  b^Ma,  he  had  Kdved  tha 
pnjhlemof (be^rMtlakea.  TanganyiU 
and  Loaliba  are  oonneoted  vith  the 
Bivet  Congo,  and  have  their  oolfloweB 
the  wntem  ooast  of  Abit».  He  taaa 
diacoYBred  that  aoma  1,M0  niba  of  Hw 
great  river  can  be  navigated  witboat 
difficulty  by  ahipi  of  Urge  boidan,  and 
that  with  a  land  tour  to  ewape  oatnacb 
and  rainds,  of  abont  IS  milai,  the  giwt 
UkM  of  Oentnl  Africa  may  be  leachtd, 
and  thui  the  whole  African  Intccte 
will,  in  doe  time,  be  acoeMible  to  mk 
NO&ariee  and  merchanta,  foe  the  ai- 
tenmon  of  Chiiatianity  and  commaRt. 
Hie  Baptiat  Miadcmary  Boeiaty  ia  lao- 
Jectlng  a  mianon  on  the  C(Higo,tabe 
commenoed  forthwith.  Ur.  Stanley  airf 
hia  party  of  116  men,  wonm,  udtUl- 
dren,  after  nearly  nine  numtlia*  pailMi 
travel,  raaohed  Q>^  destinkUaa  wittua 
Ibnr  days'  march,  in  almoit  ntttt  derii- 
tntion.  Bat  fliey  were  ganeronily  «■ 
Ueved  by  anppUM,  aent  to  than  faw 


.  TnBUauagerdacknowledgawilhthanka  the  following  Sadamental  CoUectioain 
aid  of  the  WldowV  Fund :— Dewahnry,  Trinity  ChApel.  United  Commnoicii  8u- 
vice,  by  Mr.  8.  O,  Joja,  £S  12a. ',  Ualvem,  by  Mr.  Jonea,  £3  Ba.  U. ;  Haeka^i 
Old  Qravel  Pit,  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Williama,  £3  3a.  j  Swinton,  by  Eev.  H.  F. 
Walker,  £2  7i.;  Sheffield,  Wicker  Ohapel,  by  Hr.  Smith,  £2  6a.;  Coventir, 
Vicar  lane,  by  Bev.  H.  E.  Bottomley,  £%  2a. ;  KeJgUey,  by  Bev.  B.  Knaedj, 
£! ;  Boohrater,  Vinei  Obapel,  by  Bev.  B.  Bentham,  £2 ;  Bitttngtenma,  I? 
Bev.  H.Pappar,  £1  la.  Wd. ;  Jerwy,  by  Eev.  J.  P.  Binet,  £1  la.  Bd. ;  Whitaah^ 
Zion  Chapel,  by  Eev.  J.  Thotoai,  *!  la. ;  Weat  HarUapooI,  by  Mr.  Totalisw^ 
£1  la.;  Cbettaey,  hy  Bev.  W.  Clean,  18i.  ;  Swanage,  by  Mr.  CoUini,  Ita- 
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Br  Rev.  Jambs  G.  Vosb,  D.D.,  Pbovhiknoe,  R.I. 

THE  great  work  of  Foreign  Miaaiona  is  now  leoeiring  unusual  attention 
liom  all  classes.  The  progress  of  the  work  excites  astoniahment, 
and  its  results  oan  no  longer  be  treated  with  contempt.  In  forming  a» 
estimate  of  the  value  of  missions,  an  important  element  is  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  missionaries  themselrea. 

Spiritual  Cultdhb. 

In  those  engaged  in  missions  we  observe  two  especial  features.  These 
are  faith  and  loyalty  to  Christ.  While  faith  is  always  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  entrance  to  the  spiritual  life,  the  meaning  of  it  is  never 
u  distinctly  shown  as  in  efforts  to  advance  Christ's  kingdom. 

In  oar  age  the  miaaionaty  work  has,  in  like  manner,  developed  the  power 
of  futh.  It  has  brought  distant  things  near  by  making  men  sympathize 
with  the  m.isery  and  degradation  of  the  remotest  tribes.  Judson  and 
Newell  could  not  sleep  when  they  thought  of  the  moral  condition  of  those 
iw  whom  Christ  died.  Faith  also  overcame  the  disparity  between  means 
and  ends.  It  overload  all  barriers — ^want  of  money,  ignorance  of 
languages,  difficulty  of  treating  with  hostile  governments,  opposition  alike 
of  friends  and  foes.  JHo  greater  derision  could  have  been  excited  when 
David  chose  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook  wherewith  to  assail  the 
DaUed  champion  of  the  Philiatinea,  than  when  our  early  missionaries 
siuled  for  an  unknown  coaat  with  every  eartlily  probability  against  them. 
Truly  bad  they  need  to  remember  Christ's  saying,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  Nor  did  their  iaith  encounter  its  main  obstacles  at  the 
beginning.  It  was  developed  by  trials  that  for  years  seemed  to  increase 
at  every  step.  It  was  developed  too  by  sucoesses.  For  as  steel  is  tempered 
by  plunging  alternately  into  heated  baths  of  mercury  or  oil  and  into  cold 
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Kater,  so  the  early  champions  of  the  miBsionary  cause  passed,  hke  D&Tid, 
titrough  alternate  straits  and  deliverances  that  brightened  faith  on  everj 
nde.  It  was  developed  both  b;  God's  ansver  to  pnjer  and  by  his  deUyL 
The  power  of  prayer  was  taught  them,  both  by  extraordinary  escapo 
WTDUght  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  by  the  complete  sweeping  away  of  thrir 
iMftes  when  they  were  tempted  to  trust  too  m«di  to  the  favonr  of  m^ 
They  learned  with  the  Psalmist  how  "  to  tarry  the  Lord's  leisure."  Tbaj 
learned  with  Paul  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound.  Thus  has  the 
great  principle  of  faith^  the  rock  on  which  Ctuist  built  His  church,  been 
l^orified  afresh  in  the  advance  of  Christian  missions. 

The  missionary  work  has  also  dev^oped  loyalty  to  Christ.  To  mardi 
Bnder  the  banners  of  a  victorious  prince  is  easy,  bat  to  follow  one  who  is 
despised,  and  whose  progress  is  marked  by  soom  and  insult,  is  a  keMUi 
test  of  loyalty.  We  cannot  estimate  the  ptuna  endured  by  the  missionaries 
•f  modem  times,  man  and  women  ali^  in  the  cause  which  they  h^  k 
Amx.  Suffice  it  that  this  experience  has  brought  out  their  love  to  tba 
Uaster.  Livingstone,  after  painting  what  has  been  well  called  a  Pashne 
picture  of  the  sufferings  be  had  endured,  says,  "I  do  not  mention  Qktae 
privations  as  if  I  considered  them  to  be  sacrifices,  for  I  think  that  the  wotd 
ought  never  to  be  applied  to  anything  we  can  do  for  Him  vibo  came  dovu 
from  heavm  and  died  for  us."  And  one  of  the  ^ngTjifh  misBionaries*  t« 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  describing  the  sort  of  men  he  would  tike  to  hare 
sent  out  aa  fellow-labourers  writes  :  "  A  man  who  takes  the  sentimental 
view  of  cocoanuts  and  coral  islands  is,  of  course,  worse  than  useless;  a  man 
possesaed  of  the  idea  that  he  is  making  a  sacrifice  will  never  do;  amaniAo 
thinks  any  kind  of  work  beneath  a  gentlemim  will  simply  be  in  the  way." 
Soch  loyalty  has  been  awakened  among  misaionoriea  who,  like  the  knigUs 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  iiave  counted  no  service  degrading  that  has  been 
required  by  their  liege  lord.  Thus  have  they  been  brought  near  to  Christ 
They  behold  His  life,  and  enter  into  the  compaasion  with  which  He  Locked 
iQKHi  all  the  wants  of  hiunanity. 

UORAL  CULTUBB. 

The  moral  training  of  the  misBionaiy  is  no  less  to  be  admired.  By  Has 
m  meant  that  dear  perception  of  the  value  of  the  moral  law  and  of  ibi  ii>- 
diasolnble  connection  with  the  Christian  religion  which  the  nuniaiaiyi 
beyond  all  other  men,  learns  and  enforces. 

It  m  the  gloiy  of  the  HisBionary  woik  that  it  derolops,  by  its  Christfiks 
Aanater  and  porposea,  a  higher  union  between  tbeea  two  ftsa  is  sto- 

•  Ufa  of  Blili«p  Petttmm,  *r  Wm  YoBgi  {Bag.  el),  Tol.  H.,  Pl  M 
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iriiere  seen.  Id  a  cmKzect  oountry,  vhere  the  forms  of  eocietj  are  &zed^ 
wlierQ  public  opinion  demands  a  Burvile  defarence,  and  often  nsnrpa  the 
tbrone  of  conscience  ;  where  also  the  appeal  to  self-interest  b  strong 
among  all  olaases,  morals  may  tamtsh  and  priTate  virtue  depreciate.  Tha 
missionaiy  Trork  tenda  to  comlnne  the  forces  of  religion  and  morally 
■a  a  united  onset  upon  heathenism.  The  missionary  cannot  hold  the 
deoalogiie  in  abeyance,  until  he  has  made  numerous  converts.  Moral 
obligation  must  be  preached,  as  Christ  preached  it,  side  by  side  with  peni- 
tence and  pardon. 

It  has  been  the  high  office  of  the  missionary  to  bring  together  dogma 
and  precept.  It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  preach  either  mere  morality  or, 
wbat  is  worae,  mere  religion.  He  sees  all  about  him  the  systems  of  mere 
religion,  whose  hollowness  he  must  show  in  order  to  crush  them.  In 
contrast  with  these  he  is  to  set  forth  not  only  the  elemental  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  its  power  to  mould  and  beautify  the  daily  actions  of  men. 
The  missionary  spirit,  the  same  in  recent  as  in  earlier  times,  has  brought 
oat  the  life-giving  power  of  Christianity.  Its  grand  object  is,  not  to  en- 
force a  system  or  a  ritual,  but  to  convey  new  life  to  humnu  souls.  The 
morals  of  Christendom  have  felt  the  inflnence. 

Intellectual  Culture. 
Scarcely  was  it  thought,  when  the  first  misuonaries  went  forth  in  this 
century,  that  they  and  their  successors  were  to  stand  among  the  moat 
broadly  cultivated  men  of  the  age.  But  the  fact  is  now  everywhere 
admitted.  We  have  sent  men  to  heathendom,  amid  all  privations, 
restricted  in  means,  and  exiled  from  civilised  countries,  to  attain  to  a 
aotolaiship  which  they  would  have  sought  in  vain  at  home. 

"  No  body  of  men,"  aaya  the  Indian  Government,  iu  a  passage  quoted 
in  the  London  Qwartwiy  Review,  "  pays  greater  attention  to  the  study  of 
tite  native  languages  than  the  missionaries.  With  several  societies  it  is  a 
rule  that  the  younger  missionaries  shall  pass  a  series  of  examinations  ia 
the  vernacular  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside;  and  the  genezal 
practice  has  been  that  all  who  have  to  deal  with  natives  who  do  not 
know  English  shall  seek  a  high  proficiency  in  these  vernaculars.  The 
missionaries,  as  a  body,  know  the  natives  well;  they  have  prepared 
hondreds  of  works  suited  both  for  schools  and  for  general  circulation  in 
the  fifteen  moat  prominent  languages  of  India,  and  in  several  other 
dialects.  They  are  compilers  c^  dictionaries  and  grammars ;  they  have 
written  important  works  on  the  native  clasaics  and  the  systems  of 
^lilosophy ;  and  they  have  largely  stimulated  the  great  increase  of  native 
literature  prepared  iu  recent  years." 
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ThuB  has  CSiristiaiuty  been  able  to  take  into  itself  the  learnii^  of  tiu 
world,  and  to  lift  man  to  the  highest  coltore.  Oriental  societiai  luTe 
fonnd  some  of  their  moat  naeful  and  honoured  membera  among  nus- 
sionaries,  and  no  gIbbs  of  men  hsve  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledga 
of  oomparatlve  philoIojQr.  The  time  would  &il  ns  to  reconnt  all  that  thej 
hare  done  for  the  Taiious  departments  of  physical  science.  Oar  Dabisetl 
are  enriched  with  their  oollectiona  ;  and  onr  best  knowledge  of  geograpby 
and  the  resnlta  of  the  most  valuable  and  boldest  explorations  may  b* 
traced  in  large  part  to  them. 

GsHEItAL  CDLTDRB. 

There  is  a  species  of  culture  recognised  in  our  da;,  and  much  talked 
of,  which  cannot  be  included  under  either  or  all  of  the  above  beads,  and 
must  be  descritted  by  itself.  It  ttelongs  not  to  any  one  department  rf  oar 
nature,  but  traTerves  the  entire  manhood.  So,  list  of  qoalities  can  eont- 
prehend  it.  It  is  elemented  of  many,  and  yet  exceeds  them  all.  Tlia 
whole  range  of  active  and  passive  virtues,  so  wonderfully  brought  to  li^ 
by  our  Saviour,  has  been  illustrated  among  those  sent  to  iliitaat 
nations  as  nowhere  else  in  the  Church.  One  might  have  thonght  tbit 
men  exposed  to  hardship  and  peril,  obliged  to  associate  largely  with  the 
ignorant  and  the  repulsive,  might  themselves  become  rude  and  hanli; 
but  instead  we  find  such  exhibitions  of  patience,  of  hope,  of  submisaian  to 
trial,  as  astonish  us.  We  have  learned  that  work  among  the  lowly  does 
not  degrade.  Among  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  vealth,  and  an 
truned  in  the  etiquette  of  society,  will  be  foond  far  leas  of  deference  and 
sensitiveneBa  to  the  happinesa  of  others  than  among  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  the  lowest  of  their  taoe.  Tiia 
miasionaiy  work  has  taught  us,  if  I  may  so  Bay,'the  beaaty  of  the  Ooapa 
aa  manifested  in  human  life.  It  has  freshened  the  meaning  of  Paul 
when  he  aaya  to  the  Philippiana :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever  things  are  honeat  (worthy  of  honour),  whatsoever  things  Bie  jns^ 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoerff 
things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things." 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  crowning  grace  of  all,  the  charity  which  ha* 
marked  their  intercourse.  In  IncUa  have  laboured  together  no  leas  Uiaa 
thirty-five  distinct  missionary  societies,  and  yet  the  Indian  Oovenment 
attests  the  fiut  that  "t^eir  misuonaries,  though  belonging  to  vaiieu 
denominations  of  Cihristians,  have  been  led  to  think  rather  of  the  qoeatioai 
on  which  they  agree  than  of  thme  on  which  they  differ,  and  that  they  oe- 
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operate  heartily  together."  Noe  is  this  a  mere  outw&rd  union.  Penonal 
ttttaohment  grovs  strong  in  kindred  Borrice. 

When  they  feel  the  preaenoe  and  hear  the  Toioe  of  Christ,  they  cannot 
quairel  about  trifles.  And  thus  charity  has  been  taught  oa  at  home.  To 
thia  point  Sir  Bartle  Frere  bean  emphatic  testimony:  "Active  mission 
work,  whether  in  our  awn  or  any  foreign  country,  stimulates  the  inmost 
life  of  any  missionary  church.  It  can  hardly  foil,  also,  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity.  Many  a  man  whose  existence  has  been  embittered  by 
the  internal  discords  of  Christendom  may  learn  in  mission  work  how  all- 
important  are  the  points  on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  how  com- 
paratively trifling  are  the  questions  which  often  in  this  country  divide  us 
from  each  other."* 

This  thame  suggests  to  ns  the  value  of  education  for  all  Christian 
■orkere.  In  Christian  work  every  faojilty  and  resource  come  into  play. 
While  the  servant  of  Christ  continually  derives  new  culture  &om  the  work 
assigned  him,  he  finds  that  nothing  can  be  lost  of  all  that  he  has  previously 
gath««d.  Such  is  the  artlesa  testimony  of  Bishop  PattesoD,  very  early 
in  life,  which  he  lived  to  illustrate  ia  mo^t  unexpected  ways.  "  Whatever 
ve  have  acquired  in  the  way  of  accomplishments,  languages,  love  of  art 
uid  mosio — everything  brings  us  into  contact  with  somebody,  and  gives  as 
the  power  of  influencing  them  for  good,  and  all  to  the  glory  of  God."f 
Tlie  effects  of  missionary  culture  have  been,  and  will  be,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  theological  education  at  home.  The  work  which  began  iu  this 
country  alniost  simultaneously  with  the  improvement  of  theological  eduoa- 
tioa  will  quicken  and  adorn  it  in  proportion  as  the  church  imbibes  and 
fosters  this  spirit. 

We  aro  taught,  also,  that  we  can  afford  to  wait  with  patience  for  the 
complete  triumph  of  Christianity.  If  the  object  were  simply  to  multiply 
churchea,  to  enrol  converts,  to  gain  an  intellectual  assent  to  creeds,  or 
submisaion  to  outward  ritea,  we  might  look  for  more  rapid  gaina.  Bnt 
when  the  whole  nature  of  man  ia  to  be  elevated,  we  need  not  be  discouraged 
by  apparently  alow  progress.  We  may  rather  wonder  that  so  much  haa 
been  done,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  If  we  may  interpret,  according  to  His 
own  teachings,  the  plan  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  it  is  not  merely  to  save 
men  for  the  life  to  oome,  but  to  impart  to  His  disciples  Uia  own  glory ;  to 
rear  a  body  of  Christlike  men,  through  whoae  influence  the  whole  church 
■hall  be  ao  exalted  and  prepared  for  His  coming,  that  when  He  shall 
appear  it  may  not  be  said  again  :  "  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own 
received  Him  not"  GoO»?lc 

t  Uhof  BUhop  Patteioii. 
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TAHITI  ii  fite  prindpal  bland  In  tbe  Socmn  AicUpebgo,  Simtk  Tuate:.  It  ■ 
■ttnatod  in  e.  lirt^  17°  Itf,  K  long.,  IW  SV.  llie  dTcnadeivica  cllUiti  ii 
about  lOS  milee ;  tlie  inUoloT  ia  moimlaiaoii^  iind  codiiHta  many  spots  of  gitai  ituij. 
ThaTfopTilaGtm  ia  about  10,000.  It  was  on  the  6th  March,  1797,  thattliediipihif 
ftnt Bigbtsd the ialand and anchomd In  Hata'nd  Bdf .  SInoetha  yeazlSiS^bhaibi 
baen  nnder  a  Ftmch  proteatonte.    JPtMont  adwionarr,  Bcrr.  J.  L.  Gnnn. 

NotwithBtftBding  the  diffionltieB  with  iduch  it  has  long  hod  to  strog^ 
the  Protestant  Mieaion  in  Tahiti  is  shoiriiig  signfl  of  health;  activity  ud 
progress.  Under  the  care  cS  thirteen  native  ministen,  snperintendal  I7 
the  English  missionaty,  the  churohes  pUnt^d  in  the  aerenil  distiieti  1^ 
the  island  are  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the^'comfort  of  tb 
Holy  Ghost"  The  Englieh  vork  carried  on  at  the  {Bethel,  for  wfaidi  1 
new  and  excellent  building  haa  reoentiy  been  provided,  affords  to  our 
brother,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gbebh,  considerable  pleasure  and  encountgement, 
both  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  and  week-day  serriceB  and  the  Bible  ud 
other  classes  which  are  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genoitiaiL 
Owing  to  hie  position  at  Papeete  Mr.  Oreea  is  frequently  brooght  into  aa- 
taet  with  strangen  from  this  and  other  lands,  and  the  happiest  reaolU  hin 
been  known  to  follow  his  ministrations  on  their  behalf.  Among  bis  recent 
visiton  were  certain  Protestant  natives  of  the  Loyalty  Oronp,  vho  hu 
been  exiled  from  their  own  island  through  the  influence  of  the  BomiB 
Catholic  faction.  An  incident  connected  with  these  peraecnted  ChriitisiB 
will,  we  feel  sore,  interest  oar  readers.  ITnder  date  April  5th  Mr.  Oreo 
writes: — 

"  About  ten  days  ago  two  of  the  anything  at  all  with  tliem.  He  )■■ 
throe  called  at  my  study.  I  saw  that  snfCered  oonoideTably  daring  tk 
iiufj  were  Btrangera,  but  still  addieased  voTage  to  lahitL  Hia  tale  ii  tlii: 
them  iu  Tahitian,  and  inquired  if  they  A  long  time  ago  the  govemw  dinw 
had  any  special  object  in  their  visit,  the  island  into  two  parts,  one  iavt 
I  foimd  ont,  however,  that  they  did  Catholics  and  the  other  fbi  tlie  I^ 
not  understand  me,  so  I  ventured  to  teetanta.  The  fonner,  it  would  ip" 
wftaik  in  Rngliah  to  them,  vben  pear,  made  a  cmneertedattMk«w 
Tongomeue  replied  ia  equally  good  on  the  Protestants'  land,  and  w 
English,  saying,  '  Tes,  I  have  oome  houses  on  it  without  even  Mkisff^ 
to  see  you.'  They  came  in  to  my  mission.  The  intrusion  was  imb» 
study,  and  reported  themselves  as  by  a  destruction  of  the  lunueb  A 
Uozfi  man.  Toogomane  was  always  oomplaint  wm  laid  against  to  o^"" 
the  qMskOT,  and  he  told  ma  that  Qie  ofllialandtol^govanioratliaii**' 
'  old  man '  was  always  oryiog  tta  his  and  the  result  was  that  «gkt  <i  w 
family,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  Proteatont  ohie&  or  infliuatiil  p^ 
taken  away  &om  his  wib  and  thtee  sons  were  banished  ban  ^  ^ 
chUdien,  not  being  allowed  to  take     to   NDumaa,   aid    time  of    ^^ 
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kavQ  been  sent  to  Tahiti.  Ton- 
gomene  told  me  Ui&t  Loaia,  the 
joaih  who  yna  with  Ur.  Jones  in 
England,  and  who  returned  with  qs 
in  1869,  went  to  Noumea  with  1,400 
franofl  to  trr  to  redeem  one  of  the, 
pruonaTB,  hut  was  UDsnoceeaful.  I 
should  have  said  that  Yongomene's 
gtatement  of  the  case  to  me  has  heen 
mbetantiaUy  confirmed  by  an  officer 
on  board  the  transport  by  which  they 
came  to  Tahiti.  I  foond  that  these 
poor  oreatnree  had  not  only  left  wives 
and  fknuliee  behind  them,  at  Mar6,  but 
u  they  were  not  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes  after  they  were  appre- 
hended, they  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
their  Teetamente  behind  also  ;  and 
when  I  told  Yongomene  that  I  thought 
1  had  a  Testament  in  their  lan- 
guage, he  dapped  his  hands  with  such 
deUght  that  bis  companion  was, 
although  deaf,  quite  startled.  I  soon 
found  a  very  nicely-bound  copy,  with 
gilt  edges,  which  had  been  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Jones,  and  as  I  passed  it  over 
to  Tongomene,  who  shed  big  tear- 
itapa  of  joy  and  gratitude  on  its 
corers,  as,  with  both  hands,  he  held 
it  as  if  for  his  life.  Some  minutee 
patMd  in  utter  oilenoe,  as  the  poor 
Tellow's  joy  was  bo  ftiU ;  and  I,  too, 
was  ready  to  add  the  toar-drop  to  hie, 
who  was  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  who  so  unexpectedly  found  a  very 

2.  FLINT  ISLAND. 
M  the  above  ialuid,  which  is  sitnated  at  some  diatauoa  n<»-th  of  Tahiti, 
Christian  work  haa  for  some  years  been  carried  on.  It  was  ootnmenoed 
among  the  employes  of  a  firm  of  English  jnerchants  haying  Ita  heod- 
qnarten  there.  ReopeotiDg  a  second  yiiit  whioh  he  paid  to  Flint  Island 
m  Uarch  fatst,  Mr.  Green  reports  i — 
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preoioos  treasure.  I  gave  each  of 
them  a  Tahitiui  Testament,  and  one 
for  the  third.  I  also  gave  Yongomens 
an  English  Bible.  He  then  &om  lus 
pocket  drew  a  solitary  dollar,  which 
was,  as  I  believe,  the  only  one  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  world,  and  insisted  on. 
my  accepting  it.  I  told  him  that  I 
gave  him  the  books,  and  wished  hin 
to  keep  the  dollar  to  buy  food,  but  hs 
pereistontly  refused  to  receive  it.  He 
looked  at  me,  then  at  the  Word  of  God 
which  he  held  in  hid  hand,  and  then 
said,  '  I  know  you  give  me  the  books, 
and  the  money  is  not  to  pay  for  them ; 
but  I  want  you  to  take  it'  I  saw  the 
man  was  in  earnest,  and  I  could  not 
reject  the  money,  as  it  would  have 
grieved  him  :  so  I  sent  it  home,  as  I 
told  hint  I  should.  On  my  return 
fi^om  my  district  work  last  Sunday,  I 
fbund  him  here  waiting  for  me.  Ha 
had  been  to  the  native  serrioe  here 
in  Papeete,  and  now  had  come  fbr 
medioine.  I  am  afraid  that  the  two 
I  have  seen  of  these  poor  fellows  will 
not  live  very  long,  they  seem  so 
utterly  dq'eoted,  constantly  mourning 
for  home  and  kindred.  There  is 
something  ao  opsn  and  frank  in  the 
countenance,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
Tongomene,  that  be  has  completely 
won  my  sympathies,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly try  not  to  lose  dght  of  him." 


"I  was  frran  home  fifteen  days.  My 
■'■T  ma  not  long  on  fiie  island,  but  I 
'lepe,  and,  saomovsr,  briiere.  tiiat 
it  wiU  not  h«  ftoiiteM.  There  U  a 
■itfle  bud  9f  ftdlowan  of  Ow  Lord 


Jesus  th«re,  and  I  reoeived  seven  can- 
didates into  fellawsbip  on  thia  visit 
Ihsy  had  been  fourteen  months  on 
pMbation,  and  bore  good  ohaTaatora  as 
consistant  foUowers  of  Christ ;  and  I 
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tlunk  you  vonld  have  putaken  of  our 
jfty  could  yoQ  have  united  with  as  a 
band  of  thirteen  ChristianB  on  aa 
isolated  gaano  island,  in  the  Tery 
heart  of  the  Faoi£c,  anrroODding  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  connoemorating  Hia 
dying  loye,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
There  was  a  Bolecinit}'  porradlng  the 
assembly  which  is  but  rarely  to  be 
vitnessed.  There  were  about  twenty 
flpeotatore  ;  these  were  a,  portion  of 
the  geceral  assemhly  who  had  been 
present  at  the  public  serrice,  which 
had  been  held  earlier  in  the  evening ; 
but  those  who  remained  behind  told 
the  pastor  and  deacon  afterwards  that 
they  had  been  so  impressed  with  the 
eerrice  that  they  could  not  leave  ;  and 
ranoe  they  had  heard  and  seen  what 
they  had  that  night,  they  had  resolved, 
in  Ood's  strength,  to  live  to  Him  in 
the  fntnie ;  they  would  pursue  the 
follies  of  tiie  world  no  longer.    The 


pieeont  teacher  ma  inatalled  dnzing 
my  vioit ;  he  is  a  member  and  SeMon 
of  the  native  church  at  Papeete. 

"Since  my  retoni  from  Flint  I  have, 
in  company  vith  Uecats,  Vemiflr  and 
TIenot,  attended  an  ordination  aenice 
of  a  newly-elected  pastor  tn  one  of  &n 
distiiote  of  Tahiti — that  of  PBpetd. 
The  new  paatoi  hae  for  nearly  «  year 
past  been  under  special  training  by 
us  in  Papeete,  Mt.  Yienot  t&kiog  the 
writing  and  arithmetio,  Mr.  Yania 
homiletioB  and  Chordi  history,  and  I 
doctrinal  thecdogy  and  exegeds.  He 
is  a  very  earnest  young  man,  and 
desirous  of  doing  work  for  the  Laid. 
The  Chnrch  are  very  united  in  thaii 
action,  and  quite  prepared  to  stretch 
forth  the  helping  hand  to  their  pastor. 
We  have  good  hope  of  him.  ICr. 
Yemier  spent  tiie  Sunday  with  him, 
and  I  have  promised  to  visit  them  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  July." 


in.-St4  C|iita-|tliht5. 

IN"  the  Mi3sioNARr  Chroniolb  for  the  month  of  January  it  was  reported 
that  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Society's  misBionories  in 
Peking  to  etimulnte  the  growth  of  principles  of  relf-relionce  and  libeislity 
'n  the  native  church  were  meeting  with  a  considerable  amount  of  saooem, 
and  that  it  was  hoped  that  ere  long  the  church  would  support  a  native 
preacher  from  its  own  funds.  In  April  of  the  present  year  the  snmud 
meetings  of  the  Disraicrr  Comiuitse  (embracing  the  missions  both  at 
Pekinq  and  Tibhtsin)  were  held.  During  the  oonrBe  of  those  meetings 
our  missionary  brethrea  had  the  happiness,  for  the  first  time  in  Peeixo,  of 
setting  apart  a  Chinese  native  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Our  lesdeis 
will,  we  are  sure,  peruse  with  int«reBt  the  report  of  the  ordination  serried, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Rev.  S.  £.  Ubbch.  Portions  of  two  days  during 
the  Commlttee-seesion  were  devoted  to  free  oonveraation  betweeo  the 
English  'uijsionarieB  and  members  of  the  Pekihq  and  Tibntsiit  n  tin 
ohnrohes: — 

"lb.  Lees  preached  on  Sunday  meeting  with  the  Chinese.  Ibefint 
morning,  the  8th  AprU,  Uonday  hour  was  occupied  with  pnyer  sod 
waa  devoted  to  committee  meetinge.  brief  atatements  of  Qod's  goodnsH  to 
Tiuaday  we  had  a  very  interesting     tu  during  the  year.     Kr.  Leas  hii 
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broDgbt  witb  him  ooa  of  the  naliTO 
pMtors,  Cbsoig  aha  Ion,  aad  his  son, 
wlio  IB  a  preaoher,  also  ona  of  the  ata> 
dents,  three  in  all.  We  Unu  had  re- 
porta  both  from  Tientsm  uid,oiir  own 
atatiou.  The  foots  ws  knew  pietty 
well  before,  bat  from  the  natives  we 
had  aocoants  of  the  ioiproTed  state  of 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
towaide  Ohiistiauity,  which  ware  7017 
interesting  and  enoonraging.  The 
next  hour  was  ocimpied  by  a  dieoos- 
sion  on  the  best  methoda  of  pieaohing 
to  the  beathen.  One  of  the  Tientsin 
preaohera,  Chang  chin  aheng,  gave 
the  introduotorr  addiesi,  which  woa 
followed  up  by  many  useful  hints  in 
tills  matter  of  preparation  for  preooh- 
iog,  and  in  the  style  best  suited  to  the 
andtenoes  we  hare  to  deal  with.  The 
chief  things  pointed  oat  were — the 
desirability  of  avoiding  anch  a  way  of 
preaentiiig  the  etrora  of  the  heaUien 
syatem  of  religioa  as  to  pat  the  heatr 
era  into  a  state  of  boatility  to  the 
preaoher,  and  the  great  need  ofprayer 
to  the  direct  end  of  wouring  the  oon- 
Vernon  of  the  hearers. 

"  On  the  Thnrsday  fbllowing  another 
diacuBsioa  was  held  with  the  natives 


oa  the  best  meaoi  of  Eeonxing  the  re* 
salts  which  we  hope  for  from  our 
preaching,  Xn  other  words,  having 
oast  the  net,  how  beet  may  it  be  drawn 
inP  Mr.  Owen  led  the  diacaanon. 
The  following  aoggeationa  were  made 
by  the  speakers.  Beaolta  should  be 
expected.  Those  interested  in  the 
preaching  ahould  be  taken  notioe  of, 
and  ooDveteed  with.  To  that  end  a 
room  should  be  set  apart  to  which 
they  ooold  be  invited,  and  there  have 
the  GoB^el  more  folly  brooght  home 
to  them.  Inataaoes  of  good  reeolting 
from  this  method  of  prooedare  were 
given.  The  converts  generally  ahould 
be  exhorted  to. make  the  oonvermon 
of  Boula  one  great  end  of  their  life. 
Prayers  should  be  offersd  for  and  with 
the  hearers.  Prayer  ahould  espeoiBlly 
be  made  daily  before  the  opening  of 
the  ohapels  for  preoohing.  Am  Sre 
only  can  ptoduoe  fiie,  to  faith  in  the 
preaoher  only  can  piodaoe  faith  in  the 
hearer.  The  hearta  of  those  engaged 
in  thia  work  ahould  be  one  witJi  the 
heart  of  Ohriat.  All  the  actions 
ahould  correspond  in  gentleness,  good- 
neas  and  truth,  with  the  Oospd 
preached." 


2.  NEGOTIATIONS. 
In  the  Tientsin  branch  of  the  mission  two  native  pastors  were  ordained 
ftome  years  since,    The  sulyeot  of  ordination  in  PBEUia  has  been  frequently 
disQusaed,  but  it  has  only  recently  assumed  a  definite  shape  : — 


"  After  much  prayerful  deliberatiDn 
on  the  part  of  the  miasionariea  the 
matter  waa  laid  before  the  native 
Choroh.  Soon  after  Dr.  Edkina's  re- 
tam,  due  notioe  having  been  given 
of  the  Ohnroh  meeting,  it  was  held  on 
Soaday  morning,  January  2SUi.  A 
Urge  proportion  of  the  Church  membera 
vers  present.  After  the  osnal  wor- 
ship, and  an  address  from  Dr.  Edkins 
on  the  chsiaoter  and  dutiea  of  a  poator, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  oonoder  the 
quettion  of  electing  a  pastor.    Thne 


questions  were  propoaed,  which  were 
submitted,  diacuaicd,  and  voted  on  in 
detail.  Thefirst,  'Is  it  desirable  tohave 
a  pastor  F '  was  speedily  voted  in  the 
affirmative.  TheBeoond,'IathaChuroh 
willing  to  support  a  pastor?'  led  to 
the  expteaaian  of  very  diverse  opinlim. 
Some  thought  the  time  not  yet  arrived; 
the  Ohnroh  was  not  yet  stiun^  enough 
to  take  on  itself  such  a  Irniden.  I 
should  here  say  that  it  hod  been  pre- 
vioualy  decided  by  the  miauonaries  to 
throw  the  whole  aapport  of  the  putor 
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on  tha  natifQ  Ohnreb,  vithont  «z. 
pMting  my  help  from  miarion  ftmds. 
It  ins  tfaooght,  too,  that  no  man 
oonld  be  touoA  amongst  theii  nnmbor 
w1m>  ftt  all  possesaed  the  qualifioatioiu 
B6t  forth  im  the  epistlee  to  Timothy 
and  Titos.  It  iras  them  expluned 
to  them  Qtat  not  eren  in  Ei^land 
voold  one  be  found  vho  rose  to  the 
ideal  as  described  by  Paul ;  that  oni 
daty  vaa  to  decide  whether  one  oonld 
be  found  vrho  was  in  any  way  snited, 
and  then,  if  aUe  to  support  him,  to 
deot  him.  Another  difficulty  that 
presented  itself  was  the  unwiUingness 
on  th9  part  of  the  Chnrch  that  the 
putor  shonld  hare  any  work  or  re- 
oetre  any  pay  from  other  Bonroes,  anch 
as  from  teaching  the  Chinese  langoage- 
After  a  long  disonsaion  the  Tot«  was 
taken,  and  on  this  second  question  the 
deoimon  was  in  the  affirmatire.  As 
the  honr  was  late  the  third  question 
vaspofltponed  for  tltree  Sundays,  untQ 
after  the  new  year,  when  there  wonld 
be  a  larger  number  present.  Mean- 
while, on  &B  Sunday  preceding  tliat 
on  wid6b  the  third  questioa  waa  to  be 
put  to  the  Church,  slipa  of  paper  were 
distributed,  one  to  each  member,  witli 


instenotione  to  write,  or  have  wnttm, 
Um  name  of  the  parson  ftir  whom  hs 
or  Ae  widied  to  rtAa.  On  Febranr 
ISth  this  qneatioQ,  namely,  'Wbon 
does  the  Ohnrch  denie  as  psstor?' 
wasTotedon.  The  papers,  all  canhSy 
rolled  np,  were  collected  in  the  xind 
boxes,  and,  acrutinesn  hani^  beo 
appointed,  ware  oonnted.  A  lug* 
majority  declared  itself  for  tin  am 
who  was  in  every  way  most  qnsliflti 
As,  bowerer,  tite  number  for  him  Ml 
abort  of  tbe  two-thiida  of  thoss  pn- 
sent,  whiob  had  been  fiied  i^on  *> 
the  necessary  majority,  the  tire  bsdh 
at  the  head  of  the  list  were  again  pit 
toJ^evate.  Each  member  thsA  caw 
singly  to  the  baok  of  tiie  preaebiog- 
deak  and  put  a  mark  against  whiA- 
erer  name  he  wished  to  Tote  far.  ii 
the  result  of  this  Toting,  the  tonaa  <t 
of  tlie  two  was  declared  elected.  Dur- 
ing tiie  following  weeks  the  dutisa  ot 
the  new  pastor  were  dearly  writtA 
out,  and  full  arrangements  made  fin 
ndmng  the  snm  necessary  for  bii 
salary.  The  amount  of  salary  hu 
been  fixed  at  abont  seren  tads,  fifty 
oenta  (£2  Ss.  sterling]  per  mensem-" 


3.  THE  NATIVE  PAaPOB. 
Mr.  Meeoh  gives  the  following  brief  ^memoir  of  the  new  pastor : — 


"  Wig  name  is  "^ng  shoo  kn.  TTia 
age  is  forty-nine.  He  is  a  Uanoha. 
His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  simy, 
holding  a  tank  eqnal  to  that  of  onr 
general.  His  decoration  was  a  red 
coral  button,  the  second  rank  of  offi- 
cial. The  pastor  was  formerly  an 
offldai  himself  in  the  Board  of  Rites, 
bolding  a  position  which  entiQed  him 
to  wear  Ibe  decorations  of  the  fanrOi 
rank.  i.i  18S4,  howerer,  he  bad  a 
share  in  some  detUoatione,  whether 
fainooent  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The 
residt,  howerer,  was  that  he  was  de- 


prived of  his  rank,  and  beosms  ta 
ordinary  bsmnennan.  In  tha  stnj 
part  of  1870  a  friend  gave  bim  s  wpT 
of  ae  Old  Testament  He  read  tfcii, 
and  was  especially  interested  in  tha 
portions  enforcing  deanliness.  Aftff- 
WBida  he  read  the  New  Tsstamen^ 
and  fbond  Uie  iiunndions  aiflra  •** 
personal  holinesB.  Soon  aftarhsW 
introdaoed  to  Dr.  Edkins ;  and,  bfiiV 
expreeeed  a  denre  fbr  baplaim,  bs  *■* 
admitted  to  that  rite  in  Jnnerf* 
same  year.  Not  only  himsstf,  ^  ^ 
wilta,  six  soni,  and  fite  wift  <'  ** 
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oldest,  mra  bkptiied  at  Qw  same  time. 
Wlut  ma^B,  this  mora  remuksible  ia 
thit  the  baptism  took  placa  on  the 
Simdk7  momiiig  fcdlowing  the  receipt 
of  tho  tidings  of  the  Tientsin  maeaacie. 
Ks  abOity  wad  aptitude  foi  pieoohing 
■Don  led  to  hia  tall  employment  aa  a 
preaohei.  Thisvork  he  hae  oontlnned 
imtil  the  present  time.  Hia  know- 
ledge of  Boriptnre  is  Teiy  great.  Hia 
aeimona  an  oflen  ray  fine,  though  to 
a  foreign  mind  he  may  seem  to  err  on 


the  aide  of  niostration.  These  aome- 
timea  ma  avay  with  him  to  the  loss 
of  the  instraotion  more  Intimately 
to  be  deiived  from  the  text  under 
conaideTation.  Still  this  style  of 
pieaohing  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
hearer,  on  certain  truths  or  leaaona, 
though  the  partacolar  applioatdon  of 
the  text  may  be  lost.  His  Chiistian 
oharaotei  has  grown  peroeptibly  dar- 
ing the  years  that  I  haye  been  ac- 
quainted with  him." 


4.  HIS  OBDINATION. 

Be^oting  the  public  ordination  aerrices  which  took  place  on  Friday, 

the  13th  of  April,  and  which  were  continued  on  the  following  Sunday, 
Mr.  Ueech  writeB : — 

"At  T.lo  on  the  morning  of  that  the  middle  of  this  great  city  it  would 

day  a  apecial  prayer  meeting  waa  held  be  difBcolt  to  imagine  oneself  in  the 

to  aeek  the  blessing  of  Ood  on  the  eountry. 

aerrioea  about  to  be  commenoed.    In  ••  The  Mrrice  began  at  10.30  by  the 

order  to    aooommodate    the   number  »nnoancing  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Piloher,  of 

attending  we  had  previoualy  removed  the  American    Methodist    Episcopal 

the  glaae  doors  and  windows  at  the  Miaaion,  of  the  hymn, '  Let  us  with  a 

end  of  the  ohapel,  and  erected  a  neat  gladsome  mind.'    A  passage  of  Scrip- 

Aed   orer  the    yard    ontaide.     The  tnie  was  then  read  and  prayer  offered 

women  oooapied  thefcoait  and  the  by  Bey.  W.  H,  Oollins,  of  the  English 


itwn  Ifae  ehapel,  both  of  which  were 
oomfortably  filled.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  were  present  from  our  own 
■ud  the  other  native  congregationa  in 
the  city.  Had  the  ordination  been  on 
a  Bnnday,  instead  of  a  week  day, 
■nany  more  would  have  gathered.  The 
poorer  oonverta  would  find  a  difficulty 
i&  giving  up  two  days'  work  in  the 
Teek.  The  pulpit  waa  moved  to  the 
craner  of  the  chapel,  where  the  speaker 
Muld  eadly  be  seen  by  all,  whether 
■naide  or  ontmde  the  building,  ^e 
■ight  was  very  pretty,    looking  ont 


Ohoroh Uiasion,  The  hymn,  'Come, 
graoiouB  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove,'  waa 
then  Bung,  after  which  the  Bar.  0. 
Holcomb,  till  lately  of  the  American 
Board  Uiasion,  now  Secretary  to  the 
American  Legation,  gave  a  definition 
of  a  Chriotian  Church.  The  hymn 
'  QloriouB  things  of  Thee  are  spoken' 
followed.  Bev.  Q.  Owen  next  asked 
the  naual  qoeetionB,  which  were  an- 
swered by  the  paator-etect.  Weahonld 
have  liked  the  answers  to  have  been 
ratiier  more  hll,  but  they  were  aatas- 
factory  as  &r  aa  they  wenL    At  the 


bom  the  chapel  into  the  oonrt.    I|wbb  clcee  of  the  answers,  'Ui.  Owen  pre- 

frequently  reminded  of  some  of  those  aented  to  Hr.  Ting  a  well-bound  oopy 

^^  old  country  tea-meetings  at  the  of  the  Soriptores  in  a  large  type,  bid- 

^illage  chapels,  in  the  beautiful  sum-  ^g    him   take     this    as  his  guide 

lOBr  days.    I  do  not  know  why  ez-  ni  all  laa  teaching  and  living.    Tlda 

Mtly,  fitr  almost  every  dateil  waa  dif-  aoene  was  very   impreenTS,  aa  ISx. 

"""*!  sod  one  would  think  tiiat  in  Tingtook  tha  book,  and,  irith  choking 
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Toioe,  expreesed  hu  desire  to  abide  bjr 
its  trath  until  de«tli.  The  ordination 
pnyer  was  offered  bf  l£x,  Ohang  oha 
Ion,  the  pastor  of  the  natiTe  ohurch 
ftt  Tientsin.  Solemn,  appropriate,  and 
■fieotionate,  tliat  prajer  impressed  all 
oar  hearto  as  the  kneeling  poetor  vaa 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  Ood.  At 
no  time  since  my  arriTal  haTe  I  taken 
part  in  any  serrice  so  truly  spritual 
and  affecting.  The  ^ayei  ended,  the 
hymn  'Do  sot  I  love  Tbte,  0  my 
Lord,'  m»  rang.  Bev.  J.  Lees,  in 
the  absence  of  Ber.  Br.  Edkins,  then 
gave  the  charge  to  thepastot  fcom  the 
words  in  1  Tim.  yi,  13,  14,  '  I  give 
thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
qnickeneth  all  tbingg,  and  before  Jesos 
'Christ,  vho,  before  Fontins  Pilate, 
witnessed  agoodoonflBsaion;  that  then 
keep  this  commandment  without  >pot, 
ODiebukeable,  until  Uio  appearing  of 
OOT  Lord  Jasus  Christ.'  The  hymn 
'  Lord  in  the  strength  of  grace '  was 
sung,  and  Ber.  S.  E.  Ueeoh,  in  place 
of  fier.  J.  Lees,  proceeded  to  give  the 
address  to  the  people  from  the  words, 
'  hfen  of  Israel,  help.'  The  wtyioe 
was  concluded  by  the  disraueion 
hymn,  and  prayer  offered  by  Ber.  L. 
W.  Filoher.  The  serrioe  lasted  two 
hours  and  a-half,  and  woe  listened  to 
throughout  attentively.  Itwae  a  eight 
worth  looking  upon,  and  one  long  to 
be  remembered— the  fall  chapel,  the 
orderly  appearance  of  the  worshippers, 
the  upturned  attentive  faces ;  at  the 
Bide  the  company  of  misdonaries 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedinga  or 
asnsted  by  tbeirpresenoe;  immediately 
in  front  the  new  pastor,  and  sitting 
bedde  him  the  native  pastor  from 
Tienttin.  Wa  prey  that  the  memory 
and  influence  of  that  eervioe  may 
remain  on  all,  pastor  and  people,  for 
many  days.  Wo  fed  sure  the  Lord 
was  there  to  bless.  We  wait  for  the 
result  of  that  bleaaing. 

"  Alter  an  interval  of  on  honr  the 


people  gathered  for  a  nodal  tot. 
Square  tables  ware  placed  in  tha 
chapel  and  tent,  at  each  of  irttid 
about  eight  persons  sat.  Aftec  snfL 
cient  time  for  eating  of  cake,  drinkiii( 
tea,  and  converaation,  the  new  pa«toc 
made  an  opening  speech.  Hia  was 
followed  by  the  preachers  from 
other  cborches  in  Peking,  who  wen 
ptesest.  Of  course  the  burien  of  tl» 
speeches  was  the  same  Uuoughont— 
congratulation  and  good  wiahea  cm 
the  new  relation  that  day  inaugnrftted. 
About  five  o'clock  the  meeting  doaad, 
and  the  people  separated,  ^egemsial 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  good 
to  be  there.  We  felt  our  ^iriU  re- 
freshed and  gladdened,  althou^  onr 
bodies  were  tired.  Indeed,  who  wooU 
not  be  glad  to  be  wearied  on  saoh  on 
occasion  and  with  snoh  work  ? 

"  On  the  following  Sunday,  AfKil 
ISIh,  the  service  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Chang,  of  Tientsin.  His  semUMi 
was  founded  on  the  words,  'Te  an 
,the  light  of  fbe  world.'  After  rcte- 
ring  to  the  many  different  things  to 
whic^  Christ  oompared  His  disciplea, 
such  as  wheat,  sheep,  &o.,  he  spoke  at 
the  creation  of  light,  then  ot  Qmst 
the  light  of  the  world.  The  diseiidM 
are  the  light  of  the  world  by  virtue  of 
the  light  which  they  borrow  frxnn  Christ 
and  reflect  on  the  world,  just  as  the 
moon  shines  with  the  borrowed  light 
of  tha  son.  Am  the  moon  only  shines 
in  its  splendour  when  oppoiita  to  the 
sun,  so  disciples  must  be  in  faS  soocnd 
with  the  heart  of  Christ.  It  is  in  tlM 
moral  darkness,  and  by  reason  of  that 
darknesB,  that  the  disciples  must  be 
light.  The  larger  tha  light  the  men 
heat  is  gjven  ont  to  disciplea  ;  the  man 
of  light  they  have  the  more  of  nsl 
they  poBseff ;  and  tha  nearer  they  an 
to  the  light  of  Christ  the  mon  waim 
and  earnest  they  beoome,  Id^t  ii 
pore,  though  it  falls  on  the  most  fool 
places ;  so  d!«dple^  in  iheddiBg  bttk 
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lennonwliiolx  aroused  the  people  more 
tluta  any  sennon  I  have  heard  in 
China.  The  preacher,  hia  age,  his 
maimeT  of  speech,  slow  and  impm- 
idve,  oombined  vith  telling  effoot  on 
the  audienoe.  When  warmed  hj  his 
snbjeot  and  nnder  the  inflaence  of  the 
Spirit,  hia  voice  roae  in  etining  tonec, 
urging  on  them  theii  daties  aa  light- 
bearera  for  Christ, 

"  The  eervioe  wae  oontinned  hj  Mi. 
Ying,  irho  presided  &t  the  adminia- 
tration  of  the  Lord's,  Sapper,  whioh 
appropriately     oloeed     onr     annnal 


their  light,  partake  not  of  the  eril  on 
which  it  falls.  It  ie  the  property  of 
light  to  shine ;  the  more  it  is  refrac- 
ted the  stronger  is  the  light,  so  the 
light  of  the  disciples,  the  more  it  meets 
pereecntion  and  oppoution  the  brighter 
it  is.  Light  mast  manifest  itself.  It 
should  be  concentrated.  The  stan, 
scattered  over  the  heayens,  gire  a 
feeble  light,  bnt  nnited  their  glory 
would  be  overpowering.  It  most  in- 
crease, like  the  moon  during  its  up> 
ward  course,  though  unlike  it  in  its 
declining  days. 

"These   are  some   points  of  this 

IV.— pabagascar  Congrtgatioital  ^nioit. 

SCABCELY  a  month  after  the  proceedings  of  national  interest  and 
significance  whioh  were  narrated  in  our  laat  number,  the  usual  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  affiliated  native  churches  took  place.  The  report 
1<^ndly  furnished  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wills  indicates  the  firm  grasp  whioh  ia 
being  taken  by  these  churches  of  the  principle  of  self-support : — 

"  The  Memorial  Church  at  Ampa-      address,  whioh  thoroughly  laid  htdd  of 
marinana  was  the  place  of  meeting  on      the  people. 

JulyUthand  12th.  The  Wednesday  "The  first  subject  for  discussion  was 
as  follows:— 'What  shonld  be  done 
about  the  church  money  in  the  various 
churehes ;  the  reasons  for  gathering  it, 
the  keeping  it,  the  paying  it  ont,  and 
the  reporting  the  income  and  expen- 
diture to  the  chnrah.' 

"  Rajon&ry,  the  junior  pastor  of  Am- 
batonakanga,  read  a  capital  paper  in- 
troducing the  subject,  and  a  most 
animated  discussion  followed.  Tarions 
points  were  raised  by  different 
speakers— some  from  a  town  point  of 
view,  and  some  from  a  oonntry  stand- 
point. The  country  brethren,  both 
native  and  Yazaha,  came  out  strongly, 
and  made  it  vray  evident  that  the 
financial  question  is  a  widely-spread 
difficulty.  So  earnest  was  the  meeting 
that  all  the  available  time  was  con- 
sumed, and  Ur.  Groinge'e  paper  on 
'  Deaoons  and  Ohurdi  Officers '  had  to 
be  put  oil  till  next  meelitig." 


gathering  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
vraa  intended  as  preliminary  to  the 
chief  meeting  on  Thursday,  The 
cfasroh  was  well  filled  in  every  part, 
and  prayera  were  ofilared  by  various 
Vaxaha  and  native  Evangelists.  Ba- 
trema,  from  Isoavina,  preached  from 
John  xvi.  1,  and  Ur.  Toy  delivered 
a  charge  to  the  two  students  from  the 
Coll^^  who  an  going  to  the  Tanosy 
as  missionaries.  It  was  just  what  wae 
wanted — affectionate,  plain,  and  prac- 
tical;  and  if  the  young  men  remember 
and  act  upon  it  we  may  augur  well 
for  their  success. 

"  The  meeting  of  the  delegates  from 
the  churches  was  held  on  the  Thnrs- 
day,  and  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  lively  and  enthusiastio  meeting  I 
have  ever  seen  in  Uadagasoar. 

"The  Bev.  W.  Uontgomery  was 
chairman,  and  led  oil  with  a  stirring 
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2.  mBSION  TO  THE  TANOSY. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bending  of  native  missioiuneBto  tiia 
Tahosy,  nhose  country  reaches  to  the  searCoaBt  east,  vest,  tuid  math  of 
the  island,  was  then  read  and  discussed  : — 

)  report  announced  th&t  two      pared  to  leoeiTe  them. 


student!  tnaa  the  College  had  offered 
themselveBfortheirork;  tliattlie7hMl 
bean  well  reoommsided  by  the  Tutors, 
and,  after  examination  by  the  Gom- 
mitteo,  had  been  accepted ;  that  tliey 
were  then  present  and  vould  bid  the 
meeting  farewell.  Their  ndariea  had 
been  arranged  at  ten  dollars  a  month 
for  man  and  wife,  with  some- 
thing extra  for  children.  A  pretty 
heayy  hill  of  expenditure  was  read 
out,  amounting  to  4i5  dollars, 
which  left  ns  with  between  two  and 
three  hundred  dollara  in  hand.  The 
two  teachers  then  stood  up,  imd  Nanao 
Veloma  bade  fanwell  to  the  people, 
and  asked  a  continued  interest  in  their 
prayers  and  sympathies.  Then  Ba- 
maka,  pastor  at  Andohalo,  who  has 
from  tlie  first  shown  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  this  misEiion,  addressed  a  few 
warm,  encouraging  words  to  them  and 
to  tike  congregation,  andoflered  prayer 
on  their  behalf.  After  tliat  the  mes- 
aeogers  of  the  Queen  and  the  Palace 
Ginrch  deliTBTed  their  nrtees^Ee. 
PftJTiiTn ftTi aray ft  15  honourB,  RaTonin- 
ahitriniariTO  IS  honotin,  and  Bai- 
nimanahirana  14  honours,  were 
the  messeDgers ;  and  the  '  word '  was 
to  this  effect,  that  the  Qneen  and 
Church  Anati  Bora  were  glad  to  hear 
that  money  had  been  gathered  and 
sum  fbond  to  go  to  Tanosy,  and  they 
heartily  joinedtho  Isan  EnimBoIana 
in  the  matter.  When  the  Prime 
SCnister  had  heard  that  the  Tanosy 
had  asked  for  teachers  he  had  sent 
quietly  down  to  Ihosy  (the  nearest 
garrison  town),  and  insbncted  the 
goremor  to  send  men  to  ask  Badodo, 
the  chief  Tanosy  King,  whether  they 
still  deeind  teadiers  and  were  pie- 


£rom  the  gOTemor  at  Ihosy,  con- 
taining the  answer  of  Badodo,  had  bett 
reoeived,  and  was  tlien  read  to  tb 
meeting.  In  it  Badodo  again  lepo- 
diated  the  idea  of  their  being  clsMd 
withOie  Bari  and  SakalsTa,  fen  they  hid 
been  '  Anibani-andn),'  i.e.,  sabjeetitf 
the  Queen  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
(hey  were  anxious  for  soldiers,  teachen, 
and  Tazaha.  Farther,  the  Queen  and 
Palace  Ohtiroh  had  collected  moniiy, 
and  would  give  the  twenty  dolliii. 
tsio-drano,  or  preeent,  to  the  tvo 
men,  and,  moreorer,  would  pay  tbnt 
salary  for  the  first  twelve  monthly  and 
tiiea  would  take  counsel  again  nithths 
the  Isan  Enim  Bolana.  rhis]alateiiieiit 
was  rec^ved  with  rapturous  appUase 
by  the  assembly.  The  English  mii- 
sionaiies  had  dapped  their  handa  at 
some  fbnner  statement,  and  the  natins 
caught  the  infeotiDn,  and  for  the  fint 
time  in  Madagascar  a  foreit  of  handa 
was  held  up  and  dapped  till  tlw 
church  rang  again.  The  twelve  months 
salary  is  368  dollaia,  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  faot  that  the  PalaM 
Church  bad  at  last  definitely  j<niMd 
onr  missionary  society,  was  perhaps  a 
snffldent  reason  for  the  delight  ex- 
pressed. The  announcement  took  na 
all  by  surprise,  and  its  practical  resold 
I  hope,  will  be  Uiat  we  shall  at  oMS 
seek  for  teaohera  to  go  to  MatitanaBi. ' 
The  excitement  being  calmed  a  little 
Andriainovavelona  stood  up  to  ad- 
dress the  two  teachers,  and,  in  a  st;^ 
which  only  he  can  command,  he  ds- 
IiTered  a  oharge  into  which  wen  ccn- 
deneed  a  large  amount  at  good  adfics 
and  impassioned  exhortation.  And  ac 
ended  one  of  the  very  best  &)im 
Bolsua  meetings  we  have  ever  hsU." 
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v.— ^imjelW  %llmMt. 

The  following  topics  are  auggested  as  suitable  for  exhortation  and  inter- 
ceasion  on  the  succeesiTe  days  of  meeting : — 

STJNDAT,  JANUAEY  exH. 

Sebvoits  :— ^Suiatiui  tmion  perfected. — Rev.  vii.  9-10. 

MONDAY,  JANUABT  7th. 

Pra's^b  Ajn)  Fraus  :— Bemembraace  of  personal  and  nlatiTo  morcies ;  Prajer 

for  the  DiviiM  bleating  on  past  privilegea,  and  for  a 

humble  and  contrite  qtiiit. 

TUESDAY,  JANUABY  8xh. 
PbJl'XXb: — Eos  thz  Cbubch  OFCHBierinsUlandB;  for ita ddiveianoo from 
error ;  for  its  increaee  in  foith  and  holineBe,  and  in  pover  u  a 
witneaa  for  the  Lord  JeEme  Ohriat ;  for  the  giRoe  and  giiidanoe  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANTJAEY  9th. 
,,  Fob  Cesibtiar  Fauiuzs: — Por  aiok  and  afflicted  membera;  for 

cldldren  at  school ;  for  young  men  entering  upon  the  aotiTe 
business  of  life,  and  for  those  abroad ;  for  onr  iona  and  daughters 
openly  confessing  Christ. 

THUESDAY,  JANUABY  10th. 
„  For  Natiobb:— For  mlerf,  magtstratee,  and  statesmen;  t(a  the 

Army  and  Navy;  for  all  beneroleut  and  philanthropic  insti- 
tnlioDB ;  for  religiona  liberty  and  the  opening  of  doon  great  and 
efleotual  tor  pnbliahJng  the  Gospel ;  for  the  oessation  of  -war,  and 
for  the  rdgn  ct  righteousness  and  peace. 

FRIDAY,  JAJTOAEY  Uth. 
,,  For  OaRiErruir  Misskots  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  for  Bonday- 

•ehools,  and  for  the  Divine  bleeaing  on  all  efibrta  to  spread  the 
glad  tidings  of  Uie  Gospel  of  Balvation. 

SATUEDAY,  JANtFAEY  12ni. 
„  Fob  the  Cibctclatiob  of  tes  Eible  ;  for  the  obaerrance  of  the 

Babbath ;  for  the  remoral  ^mtempenmce;  for  the  rescue  of  the  i 
fiJIen ;  for  the  safety  of  those  vbo  tnyel  by  land  and  by  water. 

BDNDAY,  JANUAEY  tftrat.  i        j  ,.  Ck>0»^lc 
Baancore :— OhiistiAn  life.    "  Let  your  light  shine."— JTotf.  t.  16, 
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VL-fotes  «f  %  PiratI  Jail  f riratts. 

I.  DEPAfilUBEB. 

The  Est.  Ohasleb  Peujjpb  and  ICrs.  Fhillipa,  appomt«ct  to  TunjnA;  dn 
Stiss  Ellbit  Fbatt,  Tetorning  to  Satah,  Samoui  lelaiida,  Sontli  Pkofit, 
ambarkad  at  Plymouth,  for  Melbonme,  per  Sobraon,  October  iiL. 

The  £sT.  J.  O.  Haw^eh,  Mra.  Hawker,  and  two  ohildien,  tetnmii^  to 
BzujAmt,  South  India,  emhuked  for  Bomlwy,  per  Erteamer  Scotland,  Ootobn 
22nd. 

»      2.  OBDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  Wednesday,  October  Srd,  a  deeplr-interestiBg  meeting  iras  held  atOtn'i 
Iiane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  inoonneotionwith  the  ordination  of  two  minioniiT 
bi«t1u-en  fbr  India.  Mr.  H.  Colsy,  of  Spring  Sill  College,  who  ia  about  lo 
proceed  to  Alicorah,  North  India,  aud  Mr,  I.  H.  Haczes,  of  Weattra  OoUtg^ 
who  U  leaving  for  Netoob,  South  TraranGore,  were  publicly  set  apart  for  Oat 
special  woi^.  The  meeting  was  presided  orer  by  ttie  Ber.  W.  F.  Callaw^r. 
After  devotional  exerdsea,  the  Bev.  M.  A,  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  misBonuy 
&om  Benarea,  deaeribed  the  reapeotiTe  fields  ef  labour.  The  Bev.  B.  H.  JonM, 
the  Sooiety'a  Deputation  Seoretary,  oeked  tiie  uaual  qnestious  i  and  the  oidi- 
nation  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  two  candidatoa  waa  oflbred  by  the  Bar.  Dr. 
Simon,  of  Spring  Hill  Oollege.  The  Bev.  J.  Baldwin  Browu,  B.  A.,  of  Brixtos, 
delivered  the  charge.  Among  other  frieuda  who  were  preoent,  and  took  part  in 
the  service,  were  the  Bora.  T.  Anthony,  B.A,  J.  Shillito,  aiidE.A.LawrHice, 
of  Birmingham. 

Mr,  AT.RXiHDBaSTEAOHAJT,  B.A.,  of  Caimbulg,  haTJng  been  appointed  by  tha 
Directora  as  a  miedonary  to  Oaloutta,  North  India,  waa  ordained  on  Friday, 
October  fith,  in  the  chapel  at  Fbabkbbubgh,  Sootlaad.  The  Bev.  John  aniO, 
of  the  United  Preebyterian  Ohnroh,  Fraaeibnigb,  preaohed  on  the  oocaaion. 

Mr.TH08.TAYi.OB,  BA.,  whohaa  been  appcdnted  by  the  Birecton  to  Hankow, 
Central  China,  with  the  view  ultimately  of  taking  part  in  the  oommenMont 
of  missionary  operationa  in  the  province  of  SI'OHVAH,  was,  oa  Monday,  tht 
6th  of  October,  publicly  ordained  at  the  Hope  Oh&pel,  Oldham.  The  Bev.  S. 
Hodgaoo  presided.  The  Soriptnrea  were  read  and  [prayer  ofibred  by  Qie  Ber. 
£.  Armitage,  M.A.  The  Bev.  John  SImnaoh,  from  Amoy,  delivered  an  addiMB 
on  "  China  aa  a  Field  of  Mianonary  Labour."  The  usual  queatione  wen  put 
by  the  Bev.  T.  Oreen,  M.A. ;  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bar.  L 
M.  Daviea;  and  Frofeaaor  Oalab  Scott,  IiL.3.,  ddivered  the  oba^e. 

8.  DEATH  OF  THE  BEV.  ALFEED  COBBOLD. 
The  aubjeot  of  the  preaent  notaoe  waa  bom  at  Ipewioh,  on  the  Jtiiot  iS*j, 
IBSI.  When  twenty-oae  yeara  of  age,  he  became  oonneoled  witii  the  dtnitk 
at  Wallingford,  whence  he  proceeded  to  study  for  the  miniatry  at  Bedfbtd,  aod 
aubaaqoeutly  at  Cotton  End.  Having  been  aooepted  by  the  Directors  of  tkt 
London  Uiasionary  Society,  Mr.  Corbold  waa  appointed  to  the  QnOUl 
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MiBsion.  He  was  orduned  oc  tbo  7th  of  Augoat,  1350,  at  Bunyan  Ittetaxg, 
Bedford ;  and,  in  company  with  Urs.  Cotbold ,  sailsd  for  India  on  the  2StIi  of 
the  Buno  month.  He  arrived  Ett  Bombay  January  9th,  1851  ;  and  atUahi 
Kaotha,  JanoaTy  iflst.  From  the  beginning  of  1356  the  entire  charge  of  the 
miancin  rested  on  iir.  Corbold.  £iirly  in  1S60  the  mission  vae  tranefieTred  to' 
the  Liah  Freebyterian  Missionary  Society;  andUr.  and  Mrs.  Corbold.  having 
suffered  in  health,  retomed  to  England,  .where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of 
Jane.  Having  been  appointed  to  join  the  Madbab  Uieeiou,  he  again  sailed, 
with  Mrs.  Corbold,  in  October,  1361,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  Slst  of 
January  in  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Corbold  took  charge  of  the  Tamil 
church  and  congregation  at  Fareewakum,  Madras,  and  three  outetations ;  and 
Mrs.  Corbold  took  the  aaperintendence  of  the  native  Female  Boarding  School, 
and  three  vemaonlar  day-aohoola  far  girla.  In  1S66  our  brother  tindeTtook  the 
duties  of  General  Treasurer  of  the  Society's  South  India  Mission.  The  health 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbold  having  f^ed,  they  left  Madras,  on  medical  certificats, 
March  Ist,  1870,  and  arrived  in  England  June  2nd.  Eeturniag  to  India  with 
Mrs.  Corbold,  he  sailed  November  SOth,  1872,  and  arrived  at  Madras  January 
4th,  1878,  when  he  resumed  bis  former  dntiea ;  and  Mrs.  Corbold  took  up  again 
her  work  in  the  Qiris'  Bouding  and  Day  Schools  oonneoted  with  the  Pnrse> 
wokom  branch  of  the  Madras  Mission.  In  1373  serious  illness  rendered  it 
necessary  far  Mr,  Corbold  to  viidt  England,  that  he  might  obtain  the  best 
surgical  advice;  he,  therefore,  returned  to  England  with  Mrs.  Coibold, 
arriving  November  29th.  It  soon  beoame  evident  that  Mr.  Oorbold's  career  u 
a  missionary  was  at  an  end.  He  took  ap  his  residenoe  at  Bedford,  and  waited, 
with  oalnuiess  and  resignation,  the  call  of  the  Master  to  his  rest  and  rewaid. 
Por  nearly  two  years  oar  brother  endured  muoh  bodily  pain,  which  month  t>y 
month  left  him  weaker  than  before,  notwithstanding  all  the  alleviations  which 
the  tender  solicitude  of  relatives  and  friends  was  able  to  fuTnish.  He 
lingered  on  until  Friday,  the  28th  of  September.  Writing  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mrs.  Oorbold  says:  "My  beloved  husband  has  entered  into  his 
Father's  house.  Be  left  us  yesterday  evening,  at  six  o'clock.  After  eighteen 
horns  of  great  suffering,  he  had  a  season  of  calm  repose,  and  most  peacefully 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  as  the  day  was  closing.  I  thank  Qod  for  his  holy  life  and 
hright  example,  and  that  He,  by  his  Qrace,  made  him  so  good  and  true,  so 
tender  and  brave."  In  Mr.  Corbold,  the  Society  has  lost  a  fiuthfol  and 
devoted  missionary ;  and  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  in  their  heavy  bereave- 
ment,  the  Directors  desire  to  express  their  deep  and  offeotionate  sympathy. 

4.  STRANOEES'  HOME. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  tntssionnry  labouring  in  connection  with  (he 
above  Society,  the  fallowing  extracts  have  been  selected : — 

"My  mast  extensive  field  of  labour  is  among  the  shipping.  The  steamers  of 
the  Peninsolar  and  Oriental  and  the  British-India  Companies  in  the  Victoria 
^^ks,  carryiag  large  Lascar  orews,  have  occupied  my  chief  attention ;  but  I 
have  also  visited  occasionally  vessels  manned  by  natives  of  the  East  in  the 
"West  India  and  London  Docks.  My  usual  times  for  visiting  have  been  in  the 
^reningofterfiveo'clook,  when  the  menia  general  leave  off  work,  on  the  week- 
^;b;  and,  on  the  Sunday  mornings,  between  ten  and  one,  or  else  afternoons 
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between  tvo  and  five.  Tlie  latter  b«big  holidaya  on  boaid,  tbe  men  gmeaUj 
take  the  opportunity  oa  those  days  of  spending  most  of  the  time  on  ahere,  n 
in  exohanging  visits  with  their  conntrTmen  in  other  veGsele.  However,  I  han 
always  fonnd  large  enoagh  aadienoes  on  board,  inclnding  often  Tinton,  to 
make  it  well  worth  my  whOe  to  avail  myaelf  of  this  day  of  freedom  firom 
Iftbonr.  With  very  rare  exceptions  my  visits  have  been  wcdoomed  by  the  m«t 
in  general,  and  the  gospels  and  tracts  offered  them  thaakfiiUy  received,  ^te 
Lascars  are  almost  invariably  Mahoounedaas,  natives  of  varioos  parts  of  India; 
the  oooka  and  stewards,  generally  Boman  Oathalica  from  Ooa,  of  nuxed  Foi- 
tngueee  and  native  blood ;  and  Qie  fireoien,  negroes  from  Zinzibat  and  olhw 
parts  of  East  Africa,  who  are  nominal  ££nagu.lmana,  bnt  very  ignorant  and 
indifferent  as  re^rds  any  rnrt  of  religion.  It  is  a  remarkable  &et  that  I  have 
generally  much  readier  access  to  the  Moslems  than  the  Papists,  and  thai 
refuiaU  of  gospels  and  religions  traots  (by  those  who  conld  read)  have  bean 
much  oftaner  from  the  nominal  Christians  than  from  the  followen  cf 
Mahommed. 

"AmoQgtheinmatesof  the  Home  a  good  many  have  not  been  sail(»&  liy 
limits  do  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  motley  group  individiully;  hot,  fat 
example,  one  wa«  a  venerable  Mahommedan  Hajee  (or  pilgrim),  who  caaia  U 
tlus  oonntry  partly  to  try  and  find  a  runaway  ion,  and  partly  to  try  and  get  Us 
due  ahare  of  a  patrimonial  inheritance  that  soma  relatives  had  filched  hi^  at 
Another  was  a  Seikh  armaorer,  who  wanted  Qovwnment  to  compel  one  of  He 
Indian  rajahs  (independent)  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money  doe  to  him  fdc 
work  done  and  materiak.  A  third  was  a  Fakeer,  from  Cashmere,  Sm 
bead  and  founder  of  a  numerona  religious  sect,  who  had  come  (uninvilej) 
to  pay  a  viut  to  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh  ;  after  staying  a  WMk 
with  whcMu,  he  had  been  sent  by  the  latter  to  the  Stranger^  Homi, 
to  be  taken  core  of  and  shown  the  lions  of  Iiondon  by  the  MiisioDaiy 
titere.  He  was  under  my  charge  ioi  about  three  weeks,  and  returned  to 
Bombay  by  the  same  steamer  that  had  brought  him  her^.  An  intweatiiig 
yonng  man — a  near  relative  of  Anoop  Sinj^,  the  Bossaldor  who,  with  anotbv 
native  officer,  was  appmnted  an  aide-de-oamp  to  the  Prinoa  of  Wales — vm 
another  Seikh  who  found  his  way  to  the  Home,  and  who  was  eubseqnentiy 
Bent  for  by  the  Ui^iarajah  Duleep  Singh.  To  all  of  these  New  Testam«Lts  or 
Ooepela,  with  traota,  were  presented,  in  Uieir  respective  tongues;  and  witt 
each  of  them  I  had  repeatedly  interesting  and  faithful  conversations  on  tbs 
way  of  salvation,'' 

3.  MISSION  ON  LAKE  TANGANYIKA. 
On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  intelligenoe  of  a  moat  Maoring  charaetw  Ina 
reached  the  Directors  from  their  missionaries  in  Central  Afriea.  On  the  4tb 
of  September  the  entire  party  arrived  at  MsosRO,  in  the  tJsagara  'oouLtij, 
distant  &om  Ndami  (on  the  east  ooaat)  130  miles.  Here  the  two  divim(ms]gf 
the  expedition  separated:  that  nnder  Mr.  Thouboit  prooeeded  onward  b 
Mfwapwa,  while  Mr.  Price  and  Ids  two  oompanions  retraced  thoir  dtps  in 
order  to  bring  up  tile  stores  and  soppliea  which  had  been  left^behind  atHdnmi. 
Full  details  will  be  given  in  onr  Deoraiber  unmbec. 
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By  Alfbbd  Barrt,  D.D., 

Principal  of  King't   CoUege,    Lottdon. 

I.  Fkw  sabjftcts  are  more  important  at  the  prescDt  time  than  the  true 
relation  of  Evidence  to  futh.  Opinion,  bb  ia  not  unaeual,  has  paflaed 
through'  two  opposite  phues  upon  it.  There  vaa  a  time  when  men  Tiot« 
and  thought,  aa  if  the  living  plant  of  faith  could  spring  out  of  the  colli 
and  barren  soil  of  evidences.  There  came  nest  that  reaction  of  opinion, 
in  which  Coleridge  wrote,  "  Evidences !  evidences !  I  am  sick  of 
them  ! "  The  Christian  faith,  in  its  existence  and  vitality,  is  its  owiy 
evidence.  But  from  this,  again,  we  have  heen  driven  by  the  bold  chal- 
lenges of  modem  InSdelitf,  refusing  to  believe  anything  simply  because 
"  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  true  "  for  human  happiness  and  good- 
ness ;  and  thoughtful  Christians  are  banning  once  more  to  dwell, 
tnulalig  mulartdig,  on  the  time-honoured  "  Evidences  of  Christianity." 

Amidst  all  these  variations  of  thought,  where  lies  the  truth  1  Pro- 
bably, after  all,  in  the  old  Apostolic  adviue — "  to  be  able  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  a  reason  for  'the  hope*  that  is  in  n'l  . 
extended,  however,  from  the  especial  phase  of  faith,  which  becomes  the 
hope  of  the  future,  to  the  general  principle  of  faith,  aa  faith."  For  hem, 
it  will  be  observed,  St.  Futer  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  hopefulness  of 
faith  ia  in  OS  already,  before  we  give  any  abstract  or  controversial 
reason  for  it     In  this  he  describe  what  is,  and  what,  inileed,  naturally 

•  1  Pat.  iii.  16. 
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moat  be  the  ftctaal  condition  of  the  mass  of  men,  in  our  d&yi  even  mon 
thui  in  hia.  We  inherit  (thank  Qod  I)  a  noble  Ciiristiani^  from  the 
agea  gone  by.  Into  it  we  vere  born ;  in  it  we  wwe  brought  np  •■ 
children.  As  we  come  to  think  and  act  for  onrselves,  we  graap  it  mon 
and  more  firmly — not,  generally  speaking,  because  we  have  searched  ont 
for  ourselves  in  detail  the  evidences  on  which  it  rests,  throwing  aside 
the  inheritance  of  the  past,  and  starting  afresh  in  the  inTestigatiao,  but 
because  in  our  own  persons  we  have  fotind  that  it  ia  good — good  •■  a 
light  of  the  understanding,  to  guide  us  in  the  trials,  and  to  solve  for  ni 
the  problems  of  human  life — good  to  nerve  conscience  and  to  rekindle 
love,  in  the  struggle  against  evil  in  the  world — good  to  grapple  with  the 
dread  consciousness  of  the  guilt  and  bondage  of  evil  in  oimelvea— good 
to  meet  the  highest  alpirations  of  the  spirit,  as  it  strives  upward  beyond 
all  that  we  can  see,  unsatisfied  either  with  the  world  of  things,  or  even 
withthe  higher  world  of  Humanity.  In  this  way  our  faith  fint  eetaUishea 
itaeir,  and  then  afterwards  (to  nse  a  Scriptural  metaphor)  "  it  abonnd%" 
or  overSows,  "  unto  knowledge."  We  go  on,  in  different  degrees  aecoid- 
ing  to  our  age,  education,  and  ability,  to  study  the  two-fold  revelation  c^ 
Qod  in  Christ — first  in  the  pages  of  His  Word,  and  in  all  the  saored 
literature  which  thence  draws  its  inspiration ;  next  in  the  grace  which 
He  pves,  and  in  all  the  fabric  of  Church  ordinance  in  which  that  grace  if 
embodied.  In  other  words,  our  mental  process  ia  this — we  aocqit 
Christianity  first  on  faith ;  we  test  It  next  by  spiritn^  experience ;  and 
lastly  we  come  to  ponder  and  explicitly  to  know, 

I  have  often  heard  this  method  of  the  growth  of  religious  knowledge 
attacked  as  if  it  were  unreasonable,  and  even  defended  more  than  hslf- 
apologetically  ;  but  I  observe  that  in  this  respect  the  growth  of  the 
knowledge  of  Ood  follows  exactly  the  law  of  human  knowledge  in  gam- 
ral.  In  all  lines  of  thought  we  inherit,  and  in  some  de^^ree  ocot^  u 
fixed,  the  knowledge  handed  down  from  the  past ;  were  it  not  so,  all  pro- 
gress would  be  impossible.  This  knowledge  we  tiien  proceed  to  tot  by 
practice,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  really  meets  the  needa  of  life,  phj- 
sical  or  mechanical,  artistic  or  aclentifio,  social  or  political.  If  it  don 
not,  we  reject  it ;  if  it  does,  we  accept  it,  and  proceed  to  study  and  to  kno* 
it,  partly  by  practice,  partly  by  thought.  Lastly,  if  it  may  be,  we  comet 
it  or  extend  it,  and  so  add  to  the  glorious  heritage  we  bequeath  to  oar 
children.  But  the  great  masa  of  men  seldom  advanoe  beyond  the  fint 
two  stages  of  acceptance  and  practice.  Of  thoM  who  enter  upon  tbe 
third,  still  the  majority  are  content  simply  to  know  :  it  is  but  the  kw 
leaders  of  humanity  who  can  hope  to  discover. 

Such  is  the  universal  law.  Now  in  respect  of  Christiani^,  we  moit 
note  this  moat  important  difference— that  the  materials  of  knowledge 
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are  of  a  different  kind.  Of  phyHical  knowledge  the  matemls  are  foimd  in 
the  great  world  of  Natare,  as  it  ifi  in  the  present,  and  bb  it  has  been  in  the 
past  Of  metapliTBioal  and  moral  knowledge  the  materials  belong  to  the 
great  world  of  Humanity,  past  and  present,  as  we  know  it  in  ourselves, 
and  as  we  learn  it  in  our  fellow-men,  in  the  record  of  their  acts,  which 
we  call  History ,  or  in  the  record  of  their  thoughts,  which  we  call  Lite- 
rature. For  the  knowledge  of  God,  while  for  our  materials  we  have  to 
study  both  tiiese  worlds  which  He  has  made,  and  on  which  His  hand- 
writing  may  be  read,  there  is  added,  above  all,  the  Book  of  Berelation, 
centered  in  the  maaifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  process  of  knowledge  is  not  in  principle  diiferant,  except  that, 
being  the  knowledge  of  a  Person,  it  canuot  be  gained  through  the  intel. 
lect  only,  without  the  aid  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  and,  being 
the  knowledge  of  an  Infinite  Person,  it  noeds  His  special  iospimtion  to 
enlighten  the  e;ee  of  the  soul  in  all  ita  various  faculties.  Hence  the 
various  Christian  ages  still  inherit,  still  test  implicitly  by  trial,  still  draw 
out  in  explicit  thought,  the  treasures  of  the  Oospel.  These  treasures, 
themselves  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  mankind 
fuller  and  deeper  in  richness  of  knowledge  as  time  rolls  on.  Yet,  in 
every  age,  the  great  mass  of  men  will  have  mainly  to  receive  them  and 
to  teat  them  only  by  practical  experience.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the 
conception  of  great  ideas  and  deep  flioughts  is  diffused  through  society 
infinitely  more  widely  in  respect  of  religions  knowledge,  than  in  all 
other  forms  of  knowledge  put  together.  Religion  is  constantly  the  one 
enlightening  and  enlai^ng  influence,  even  to  the  understanding,  in  a 
dull,  narrow,  mechanical  life,  Still,  it  is  but  few  who  can  be  theolo- 
gians, studying  with  scientific  accuracy  the  Gospel  truth;  and  of  these 
fewer  still  can  be  pioneers  of  theological  progress,  and  "  bring  forth 
ont  of  their  treasures  things  new  and  old." 

Happy  the  age,  and  ha])py  the  individual  souls,  where  this  natural 
process  of  growth  goes  on  unchecked  !  Happy,  no  doubt,  if  they  can 
carry  it  out  to  perfection,  so  as  to  know  and  to  discover  in  thought,  as 
well  as  to  accept  in  faith  and  to  test  by  practice  !  Yet  not  unhappy  are 
thi  mass  of  men — the  bard  workers  and  patient  sufferers  of  the  world — 
if  they  can  undisturbed  accept  the  heritage  of  Christian  truth  and 
grace,  and  be  aontont  by  experience  "  to  tasto  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious."  It  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
the  well-known  saying  (already  fall  strong)  and  hold,  as  some  seem  to 
do,  that 

"  There  Uvea  more  faith  in  honut  douU 
(BdUve  me  t)  than  In  all  the  craeds," 

Scmce  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  actual  living  faith  of  the  Church  at 
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krge,  or  of  iadiviJual  ChristiuQ  moa,  ia  generally  built  ( 
ia  cold  blood,  m  if  tfe  novo,  of  what  are  called  Chriatiftn  EvidenceB.  St 
F«ter  knew  f&r  better  tlua  thia.  He  had  eeeu  the  first  seed,  aown  bj 
his  own  hand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  had  watched  how,  like  tiw 
foliage  in  a  Norway  Bitmmer,  Ithad  started  suddenlyinto  manifold  growthr 
simply  by  the  indwelling  life  of  truth  and  the  dew  of  th«  gnce  of  th* 
Holy  Qhoat  But  be  was  writing  to  thoae  who  had  before  them  a  trial 
— possibly  the  great  Neroni&n  persecution,  in  which  he  himself  wss  to 
die  a  martyr — a  trial  not  only  of  their  endurance^  but  of  their  know- 
ledge of  God.  Accordingly  he  bade  them,  "  in  all  meekness  and  fear"— 
geutly  and  modestly,  but  still  readily — "  to  give  to  every  man  that  uke4 
a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  them," 

Here  we  see  the  true  point,  at  which  the  examination  of  the  basil  of 
Christian  faith  is  forced  upon  us.  The  answer  is  to  be  given  "  to  eTay 
man  that  asketh."  It  is  when  questions  are  asked  from  without,  that  the 
believer  is  imperatively  called  to  scan  and  to  give  the  reason  of  hii 
faith.  Host  obviously  this  is  our  case  now.  The  air  (as  hu  been 
said)  ia  full  of  questionings — sometimes  light  and  sooffing,  from  which 
we  turn  away  with  some  disgust — sometimes  earaeat  and  almost  wistfot, 
which  we  bear  with  tender,  reverent  sympathy,  not  withont  hope.  Sndi 
questioning  meets  us,  not  merely  in  grave  forms — scientific,  critictl,  or 
philosophical — fnlly  appreciating  tlie  depth  and  largeness  of  the  sobjeet, 
but  in  the  light  literature,  which  thinks  to  overthrow  t^e  creed  ot 
centuries  by  a  passing  jest,  and  to  settle  questions  old  as  humanity  itwlf 
in  an  easy  parenthesis.  Men  certtudy  do  ask  us  in  various  tones  for 
a  reason  of  our  faith.  It  is  idle  to  moan  over  this,  in  vain  regtets  (or 
duller  and  quieter  times  gone  by.  It  is  but  faithless  to  doubt, 
in  spite  of  both  theory  and  experience,  that  out  of  snch  quQstioniBg. 
whatever  its  tone,  freah  knowledge  of  truth  will  spring.  It  is  thuit- 
lessnesi,  if  we  forget  thst  every  buist  of  opposition  to  Christianity,  iminl 
or  intellectual,  shows  by  its  very  vehemence  that  Christianity  is  fiJI  rf 
life.  Quietly  and  seriously  we  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  age  is 
which  God  has  set  our  place.  Critical  times  are  times  of  oppoitoiit* 
— more  perilous,  yet  surely  more  glorious,  to  live  in,  than  those  d»J« 
which  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  to  have  been  quieter  and  easier  Uuui  oo 
own. 

I  cannot  see  how  to  meet  them  without  looking  to  ChriadaB  e^i- 
denoes.  If  unchallenged,  we  simply  enjoy  onr  private  esUt«  or  our 
corporate  freedom.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  and  strength  to  do  otb«- 
wise.  But,  when  they  are  challenged,  we  bring  forth  the  tiU»deedtaf 
our  inheritance,  and  search  into  the  archives  of  antiqnitv  for  onr  Onst 
Charter 
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II,  Let  nx  conmder,  howerer,  more  exactly,  to  whkt  oonditioa  of  things 
diia  work  of  search  riglitly  belongs.  What  is  the  fkith  that  ia  in  us  1 
Wii&t  «re  the  forms  ai  questioning,  to  which  it  ia  exposed  I  The  easence 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  which  we  hare  at  once  to  cherish  and  to 
defend,  ia  expressed  very  clearly  in  oar  Ixmi'a  words—"  Believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  Me."  - 

There  is  first  the  belief  in  God — God,  aa  the  one  eternal,  personal 
SouToe  of  all  being ;  contemplated  by  the  onderatandiag  aa  the  First 
Caaae  and  the  intelligent  Creator ;  by  the  conscience  as  the  Impersona- 
^n  of  RighteousnesB  and  the  Jndge  of  all  the  earth  ;  by  the  imaginu- 
titm  aa  the  King  of  Glory ;  by  the  heart  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind, 
full  not  only  of  love  but  of  mercy.  This  belief  it  is  which,  in  various 
degrees  of  purity  and  clearness,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  great  world-wide  difference  between  those  who 
in  any  form  hold  it,  and  those  who  recognise  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
being  only  a  material  force  or  on  "  Impenonal  Mind  "—whatever  that 
may  be—diffused  through  the  universe  ;  or  who  simply  give  up  all  inquiry 
into  the  First  Cause  aa  "the  unknown  and  unknowable."  It  is 
a  gulf  all  but  immeasurable.  As  we  stand  and  look  down  into  ite  black 
depths,  we  welcome  any  forma  of  thought — any  religions,  be  they  what 
they  may — which,  however  imperfectly,  recognise,  with  ua,  a  Creator,  a 
Judge,  a  Father  of  all. 

But  the  belief  in  God,  practically,  in  these  days,  comes  to  mean  a 
belief  in  Christ  No  one  doubts  that  on  Christianity  rests  the  battle  of 
religion  Itself  against  unbelief.  Infidelity  would  prefer  to  fraternize,  and 
at  times  does  fraternize,  in  a  hollow  amity,  with  any  other  religion,  if 
only  it  might  destroy  this.  Tiiej  who  so  act  are  wise  in  their  generation ; 
for  Christianity  bos  shown  itself  the  only  religion,  which  can  in  its  con- 
ception really  unite  God  and  man — which  can  ia  its  practical  power 
grapple  with  the  awful  facta  of  sin  and  death — which  can  harmonize  it- 
self with  increasing  knowledge,  and  rule  progressive  civilisation.  We 
may,  as  I  hare  said,  look  with  sympathy  on  all  religious  faith,  as  St. 
Paul  looked  on  the  worship  of  "  the  Unknown  God  "  at  Athena.  But 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  To  the  cry,  "  There  is  no  God  !  "  or, 
"  God  ia  unknowable  !  "  the  only  answer  that  will  stand  is,  "  Qod  is 
known  in  Jeeus  Christ !  "—known,  as  in  the  old  Apostles'  Creed  grow- 
ing up  from  immomorial  Christian  antiquity,  to  be  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This,  then,  is  our  faith.  Now,  to  know  how  to  give  a  reason  for  it, 
we  must  know  bow  it  is  questioned. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are,  speaking  broadly,  five  different  forms 
of  unbelief.     The  first  is  the  unbelief  of  Ignorance ;  the  second  the  un- 
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belief  of  Sin  j  the  third  the  nnbelief  of  pore  Rdlionalism  ;  the  foorth 
the  nnbelief  af  Soeptioiim,  properly  bo  called  ;  and  the  fifth  that  which 
comes  from  difficoltica  of  belief.  To  each  of  these  there  otnreqMmdB 
properly  a  different  kind  of  uuirer.  If  they  are,  u  i>  generally  the 
case,  mingled  together,  atill  va  must  disentangle  them  in  thm^t 
before  we  deal  with  them, 

(»)  There  is,  nnquestionsbly,  an  unbelief  of  Ignorance.  Snch  igmon&ee 
we  &id  in  its  groBsness  in  large  masses  of  our  people,  who  actn&Ily  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  Ood  and  Christ,  perhaps  only  gathenng 
from  the  life  of  others  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion  tftaU.  Among 
the  half-edncated,  again,  there  is  an  ignorance  rather  of  perrenion  than 
of  utter  blanknesa — laying  hold  of  one-sided,  exaggerated,  corrupted 
views  of  Christianity — not  distinguishing  between  what  is  primary  and 
what  is  secondary — what  is  God's  eternal  truth  and  man's  perish^Je 
thought  thereon.  Even  among  educated  and  thoughtful  men  there  is-oAdi 
something  of  this  ignorance ;  and  they  think  that  they  write  agsiut 
Christianity  when  they  are  really  writing  agunst  Medinralism,  Calnn- 
ism,  and  the  like. 

Now  this  kind  of  unbelief  is,  in  part — perhaps  in  large  part — tke 
fault  of  Christians  themselTes.  We  hare  allowed  the  spiritual  needi  of 
the  people  to  outgrow  the  power  or  the  willingness  of  the  Churdi  of 
Christ  to  meet  them.  We  have  preached,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  iriitt 
U  not  the  true  QospeL  We  have  insisted  on  this  or  that  deduction  of 
man,  as  if  it  were  tiie  truth  of  Ood  itself. 

Hence,  what  we  have  to  do  here  is  simply  to  study,  thoughtfully  sod 
humbly,  what  Christian  tmth  is,  praying  for  the  grace  which  prtz  * 
right  judgment  in  all  things ;  then  to  set  it  forth  in  its  simplicity,  with- 
out accretions,  however  probable  and  beautiful,  in  its  harmony,  and  iniU 
clearness,  getting  rid  of  hazy,  nebulous  conceptions — themselves  unoei^ 
tain  whether  they  are  true  or  false — omitting  no  part,  exaggerating  none; 
To  teach  it,  moreover,  in  the  main,  positively — not,  indeed,  igooriog  b 
our  own  minds  the  many  questoons,  which  have  so  often  helped  u  to 
dispel  superstition,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  toue, 
but  not  thrusting  them  into  a  principal  piaaa  in  our  teaching — to  tvch 
it  with  deeper  {kith,  with  larger  sympathy,  with  more  earnest  zeal,  im- 
patient while  any  cloud  of  ignorance  lingers  over  what  ought  to  be  & 
Christian  land.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  true  exposition  at  our 
faith  is  the  best  reason  for  it,  telling  with  a  calm  and  massive  force, 
undisturbed  by  the  bewildering  strife  of  oontrovarsy. 

(6)  Next,  there  is  another  form  of  unbelief — the  unbelief  of  Sin.  Vm 
now,  just  as  in  St  Paul's  time,  "do  not  like  toretainOodin  their  know- 
ledge."    FeriuLps  their  lives  are  given  to  sensuality  and  dmnkennas^  "' 
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to  loxarj,  idlanom,  and  seir-indnlgenca  Then  tkej  turn  ftiray  from  tJie 
purity,  the  aoAteritf ,  the  hard&eu,  the  straggle  Kguast  the  flesh,  inherent 
in  OhriaUan  morKlitj — denounoing  it  aometimea  «b  tranacendental,  too 
high  for  poor  hnm&nity;  Bometimes  aa  tame  and  feeble,  robbing  life  of 
its  colour,  its  richness  of  experienoe,  and  its  boldneBs  of  iudependeace. 
Perhaps,  again,  their  lives  are  too  selfish  and  too  worldly — that  is,  too 
much  devoted  to  woalih,  praise,  poptdaritj,  power.  Then  they  r«8ent 
the  call  to  sdfHuoriSce  and  charity,  and  to  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart 
above  the  -tilings  which,  however  bright,  perish  in  the  fusing.  Perha]« 
they  are  too  proud,  too  seif-reliaQt,  to  bow  to  authority  or  to  acknow- 
Isdge  dependence ;  and  then  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  a  stumbling-block, 
and  the  trust  in  the  grsoe  of  the  Spirit  fooliahneas.  But  in  whatever 
form  it  shows  itself,  this  phase  of  unbelief  is  mora  or  lees  wilfid,  or  is  at  least 
prejudiced.  It  longs  to  find  the  Gospel  false ;  and  it  will  catch  up  any 
weapon — it  matters  not  what— in  order  to  fight  against  Grod's  truth. 

That  such  unbelief  exists,  it  is  impossiUe  for  tite  largest  liberality 
and  the  most  generoos  charity  to  deny.  Wherever  it  does  exbt,  it  has 
to  be  met  by  an  nnflinohii^  assertion  of  Christaanlty,  in  onr  words  and  ia 
our  lives.  At  times,  that  assertion  may  be  affectionate,  pouring  ont  the 
whole  soul  in  the  entreaty,  "  Why  will  ye  die^  0  ye  bouse  of  Israel  t " 
At  times  it  most  be  stem,  with  the  sternness  bom  of  love — love  for  our 
Master,  love  for  the  simple  who  are  misguided  from  Him.  But  whether 
it  be  stem  or  afiectionate,  it  must  be  unflinching.  The  very  qaeetiouB 
raised  may  teach  ns  to  distinguish  the  spirit  of  Qospel  morality  from  the 
lett«a-,  to  throw  off  any  false  asoetidsm  whiob  may  have  gathered  round 
it,  to  set  it  forth  in  its  application  to  modem  days  and  their  busy 
worlring  lifa  But  one  thing  we  must  not  do.  We  must  not  water  it 
down,  temporizing  with  sin,  trembling  before  what  calls  itself  Common 
Sense,  overawed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  aahamed  at  our  own  short- 
cominga  The  more  boldly  here  we  set  forth  Christ,  the  better.  So 
ttiae  humility  should  check  our  declaration  of  what  is  undoubtedly  true — 
that  the  moral  power  of  Christianity  even  now  ia  simply  unapproached 
by  all  else,  and  unapproachable.  But  yet  it  is  but  too  clear,  that,  if 
Christians  could  better  set  forth  Christ  in  their  lives,  if  only  Christianity 
proved  itself  to  be  in  its  professors  the  source  of  a  life  purer,  truer 
kindlier,  and  holier,  there  would  need  little  more  to  conquer  this  fors 
of  unbelief.  Here  the  life  lived  in  the  futh  ia  the  beet  "  reason  of  tho 
laith  "  itsel£ 

Now  with  neither  of  these  forms  of  unbelief  has  the  search  into 
Christian  Evidanoe  anything  to  do.     But  it  is  far  otherw^ise  in  regard 
to  those  which  still  remain  to  be  considered. 
^   (c)  For  there  is  next  what  I  call  the  unbelief  of  pore  Rationalism,  by 
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wliicb  I  nndentond  tha  imftionoe  of  «J1  myatary — tiMrafimltafadiin 
what  cannot  be  perfecUj  ftnd  abaolntdy  eompnboMled. 

This  m&f  take  the  form  of  a  matmalim  (onallj  ftnthwitirX 
■tatting  from  the  side  of  physical  or  phjnudogieal  idetict^  so  o 
in  iu  knowledge  of  its  foroes  and  its  laws,  aa  to  disbdieve  the  a 
of  anjthiog  which  cannot  be  referred  to  them.  It  can 
and  th«rrfore  will  not  believe,  the  difference  of  qnrit  frran  ■ 
Wherefore,  it  denies  any  original  Creator  and  repodiates  the  contiBnil 
invridence  of  God ;  nor  can  it  aooept  the  spiritaslity,  the  fieedom,  As 
immortality  of  man. 

It  may  take  a  mora  negative  form,  in  what  men  call  AfnnsrirJM 
— a  declaration  of  absolute  ignoranoe — asserting  the  Sufwane  Power, 
becanse  it  passes  oar  perfect  comprehennon,  to  be  "unknown  sod 
unknowable,"  and  accordingly  turning  the  whole  thought,  eaie^  sad 
affigction  of  the  sool,  upon  the  things  we  can  see  in  tite  nniv^ne^  or  u|ioo 
the  humanity  to  which  we  belong. 

In  these  two  forms  it  attacks  the  faith  in  Ood  itBel£  But  tiien  ii  a 
third  form,  less  powerfully  in  these  days  represented  in  theory,  hntlsigdy 
existing  in  practice  even  am<mg  many  who  call  tiiraaselves  Christisss, 
which  shrinking  &om  the  denial  of  Ood,  nevertiieten  r^mdittcii 
openly  of  virtually,  the  Christian  mystery  in  the  Incamatioa,  the 
Atonement,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tha 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  individual  soul  and  the  Chnrt^  at 
largei 

Ifow  through  all  these  forms  of  thought  there  runs  (it  would  seen) 
an  impatience  of  mystery,  a  rationalism  in  the  true  aenae  <^  tbe 
word — that  is,  a  olaim  to  be  able  to  reduce  all  within  the  perfect  logioi 
comprehension  of  reason,  and  utterly  deny  that  "  there  are  more  thinp 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  its  philoeophy." 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  this  form  of  unbelief  must  be  w( 
directly.  It  can  only  be  met  by  reason  and  argnment ;  it  must  be  met, 
where  necessary,  by  direct  controversy.  For  we  have  to  show  mmtbsl 
mystery — by  which  I  mean  either  wbiit  I  should  call  "  simple  uystay," 
that  is,  tiie  existence  of  truth,  which  we  know  to  be,  tiiough  how  it  ii 
we  know  not,  or  what  I  should  call  "  complex  mystery,"  in  the  co- 
existence of  two  truths,  both  of  which  we  can  grasp,  though  we  cannot 
reconcile  them  with  one  another — is  the  very  condition  of  human  lUc, 
so  that  any  religion,  which  involved  no  mystery,  would  carry  with  il 
prima  Jacie  evidenoe,  not  of  its  truth,  but  of  its  falsehood. 

We  have  then  to  examine  the  rival  theories  of  truth — Panthaslic, 
Agnostic,  Deistic — which  men  set  up  against  the  <Ai  fiuth  thsk  is  in 
us,  and  show  how,  in  their  passion  for  perfect  compreheneitHli^,  they 
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fiul  to  cover  all  the  facts  of  hnmBn  life,  and  eapeoiall;^  aie  inoompatible 
with  homsD  &eed<Hn,  oonaoiousness,  responaibllitf. 

We  have  lastly  to  diacuaa  the  objeotiona  of  acientifia  priiiciple, 
which  mem  bring  againat  the  poaaibility  of  miracle,  whether  in  the  world 
of  matter  or  the  world  of  mind,  or  agaiiut  great  laws  of  Cbrietiaii 
fivrelatian — anch,  for  example,  aa  Mediation  and  Atonement — and  ahow 
hov  little  these  can  be  sustained,  in  the  face  of  tbe  actual  facts  oi  boman 
natnro  and  hnman  experience. 

All  this,  I  know,  leads  ns  to  difficult  and  abetnue  argument,  and  to 
obstinate  controwrsf ,  with  all  its  dangers.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  refuse  the  challenges  hurled  at  us  on  every  side.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  every  Christian  man  or  every  Christian  minister 
ia  either  called  or  qualified  to  enter  into  it.  But  I  most  bold  that  the 
Church  at  large,  through  those  to  whom  Ood  has  givea  ability  and 
leisure  and  opportunity,  is  bound  to  gird  up  heraelf  to  the  task  of 
grappling  with  these  forms  of  unbelief,  just  as  she  did  in  days  gone 
by.  We  cannot  take  that  course,  which  is  the  happiest  and  the  most 
oongenial  to  every  Christian  mind — to  turn  aside  from  oil  these  questions, 
leaving  men  to  reoscm  or  scoff  as  they  will,  while  we  go  on  to  teach  the 
Cfospel  by  word  and  by  life.  There  is  an  inactivity  which  ia  not  always 
mosteiiy.  And,  whi^  I  would  not  have  the  ohsmpions  of  the  defence 
imitate  the  am^anoe,  the  recklassnees,  the  irreTM«noe,  which  too  often 
oharaoterize  the  assault,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  must  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  plainly  and  boldly,  not  whispering,  with  bated  breath, 
what  is  not  so  much  a  reason  as  an  apology  for  holding  the  faith. 

((2)  Next  there  is,  perhaps  akin  to  the  lost  but  certainly  distintA  from  it, 
tbe  unbelief  of  Scepticism,  properly  so  called — that  is,  the  unbellrf  of 
a  mind  still  inquiring,  still  unsatisfied,  as  to  tbe  claims  of  religion  in 
general,  or  of  Christianity  in  porticxdar,  to  supernatural  authority. 
Unlike  the  purer  Bationalism,  it  does  not  deny  absolutely  tbe  existence 
of  Mystery  ;  it  does  not  question  the  possibility  of  a  Bevelation  by  Qod 
of  tiungs  beyond  human  knowledge  to  discover ;  it  will  gtont  that  there 
u  a  province  of  faith,  in  accepting  such  a  Revelation  as  undentood  only 
in  part.  But  it  asks  what  ore  the  grounds  of  this  belief  in  Ood  and  in 
Christy  which  has  laid  such  firm  hold  on  humanity.  The  question  is  a 
reasonable  one,  free  from  the  arrogance  of  mere  Aationalism.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  sbriuk  from  attempting  to  give  an  answer. 

That  answer  leads  ns,  necessarily,  to  the  examinatunt  of  what  are 
called  poaitiTe  evidences.  In  the  first  place,  it  oalla  upon  us  to  estimate 
the  vaiioos  lines  of  Katurol  Theology,  through  Hm  mind,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  conscience,  and  the  heart,  converging  to  the  truth  of  Qod, 
And  by  convergence  inmieosurably  strengthening  each  other.    In  the 
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next,  it  bidB  ua  examine  the  relatum  of  the  aapenutnnd  to  the  nvtnnl, 
in  reepeot  of  the  probabiUty  of  Beraktion,  and  to  examine  the  TNimi* 
points,  in  which  the  Christian  Bevelatum  agieee  with,  while  it  tmuoendi, 
the  conclusions  of  Nataml  Theology.  Lastly,  it  calls  upon  «■  to  esti- 
mate the  poaitiTo  Ohristian  eridanoee,  again  Tariooa  in  their  natwe, 
and  by  oonvet;genoa  leading  ns  with  aoounnlatiTe  force  to  Chnst,  as 
hRving,  for  all  mankind  and  for  all  time,  "  the  words  of  eternal  lifc." 
It  seems  to  me  cleu  that  here  also  it  is  onr  dnty,  by  a  full  and  ouoipte- 
hcaudre  stody  of  the  poritiTe  evidences,  to  be  able  to  give — not  to  moch 
by  way  of  oootroveny  as  by  way  of  explanation—*  reason  for  the  biih 
that  is  in  ns.  Against  Bationalism  we  defend  its  reaaonabtenesi ;  to  a 
bue  Boeptidsm  we  otter  Uie  resolts  of  inquiry. 

(e)  But  tbwe  is  still  one  last  form  of  unbelief  which  aiises  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  feel  Uieir  need  of  Ood,  who  can  reTarenee  the 
name  of  Christ,  who  long  for  some  &ith  in  religion,  who  woold 
give  all  to  be  able  with  their  whole  souls  to  wnbnce  the  QoKpA,  bet 
who  yet  have  diffioolties  of  belief  which  they  oannot  get  o  w,  and  which 
they  are  too  honest  to  ignore.  8noh  difficulties,  espeoally  if  (aa  nost 
often)  they  an  moral  difficolliee,  oannot  be  too  tendwly  and  too  leve- 
rentiy  dealt  with.  By  the  questions  which  they  raise,  every  stadent  of 
thec^ogy  and  church  history  knows  that  they  have  alzeaily  taught  u 
nradi.  Of  the  men  iriio  1m^  thent,  we  cannot  bat  say  thit  tlH^  ue 
"  not  fer  from  the  kingdom  of  God  " — nearer,  perhaps,  than  many  who 
think  themselres  auh  within  it  They  seem  almost  to  ny,  "  Lotd,  I 
believe  j  help  Thou  mine  unbelief !  "—and  we  know  how  that  aej  wm 
leoeived  by  the  Saviour,  who  knon  many,  as  yet  not  knowing  Him. 

How  shall  we  give  our  reason  here  t  Again,  we  must  directly  and 
formally  examine  these  difflcultiee,  but  with  still  leas  of  the  contro- 
venial,  still  more  of  the  explanatory  tonet 

Probably  we  have  fint  to  see  how  far  these  diffioolties  attach,  sot 
to  the  tme  essence  of  the  Ooepel,  but  to  the  deduotions  whiofa  «e 
have  made  from  it,  in  that  passion  for  logical  system  wfaioh  is  the 
root  of  muoh  dogmatism  as  of  much  Kationaliau.  We  hare  to  sbo* 
nnt,  how  far  these  difficulties,  even  if  they  be  real,  aotoally  go — hov 
much  of  the  Qoq>el  system  is  untouched  by  them,  and  can  be  gra^ied 
and  lived  in,  even  while  they  are  still  unsolved.  Then  we  have 
to  look  at  eaoh  whatever  it  may  be  on  its  own  merits, — ^not  in  ti>e  tight  of 
our  abstract  theory  of  wiiat  might  be  and  should  be,  but  by  observation  of 
what  actually  is,  giving  onr  reascm  for  the  faith  that  is  in  ui^  hen,  moie 
than  ever,  with  gentleness  and  fear — gentlmesa  to  those  who  are  onr 
brethren  at  heart — fear  lest  we  handle  carelessly  the  faith  whidi  is  a 
sacred  thing.     lastly,  we  shall  have  to  ooufeia  that  there  an^  and 
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will  be,  some  diffioultiee  wMcb,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  can  be  but  par- 
tiallj  solved,  which  yet  cannot  obsonre,  and  can  hardly  dim,  tlie  poBitive 
light  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  and  which,  bo  viewed,  may  be  even  a  trial 
and  discipline  of  that  futh. 

So  must  we  speak,  and,  while  we  do  thus  q>aak,  we  must  bid  men  at 
once  to  pray  for  further  light,  and  to  walk  in  that  which  they  already  have. 
By  doing  as  well  aa  by  thinking,  by  praying  as  w^  «s  by  doing,  they  shall 
know.  Bat  still  this  is  an  unbelief,  which  must  be  dolibeiately  reoog- 
nised  and  dealt  with  in  its  special  forms.  It  is  not  eoongh  to  set  forth 
the  Goepel  generally  in  it«  positive  power.  In  eadi  cue  we  mnst  look 
into  the  obataclo  which  lies  in  the  way  of  faith,  if  a  reason  of  faith  is 
to  be  given. 

III.  It  is,  then,  to  these  last  three  forms,  of  rationalistic  imbelief,  of 
unsatisfied  soeptloism,  of  doabt  and  uneasiness  in  faitli,  that  the  examina- 
tioQ  of  Christian  evidences  is  mainly  diiected.  If  theao  difficulties  oross 
the  path  of  any  man,  so  as  really  to  faouble  his  Chiistian  Sutit,  and 
weaken  his  Christian  life,  he  cannot  rightly  put  them  from  him ;  he 
must  look  at  them,  calmly,  resolutely,  humbly,  faithfully,  and  he  need 
not  be  afrud.  Even  if  they  do  not  try  himself,  still,  in  days  like  these, 
it  is  well  that  he  be  not  ignorajit  of  that  which  is  trying  the  faith  of  so 
many  around  him. 

But  while  I  t^ns  claim  a  true  function  of  evidence  in  relation  to  faith, 
I  should  lay  far  greater  streos  on  tlie  other  kinds  of  witness  for  Ood, 
powerful  everywhere,  but  alone  poweif ol  against  the  worst  fonns  of  un- 
belief— the  unbelief  of  ignorance  and  sin.  By  thoughtful  study  of  what 
the  Gospel  really  is,  and  where  we  have  the  opportunity,  by  setting 
it  forth  to  the  ignorant;  by  taking  home  to  oui-selves  the  moral 
power  of  Christianity,  and  reproducing  it  in  our  own  liree,  and  by 
axging  it  on  otheis ;  all  of  us  who  profess  and  call  ourselves  Christiana 
— not  merely  a  few  skilled  in  argument  and  leamed  in  theology — may 
bear  onr  part  As  this  is  more  universal,  so  it  is  a  witness  humbler, 
safer,  happier — free  firom  the  bewilderments  of  argument  and  controversy. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  witness,  which  in  days  past  conquered  the  world,  and 
which  will  conquer  it  to  the  end  of  time. 


RB7ER  all  the  actions  of  this  short  life  to  that  state  which  will  never  end  ; 
and  this  will  approve  itself  to  be  wisdom  at  the  last,  whatever  the  world 
judge  of  it  now. — TUloUon. 

Hapfi  is  he,  alone,  to  whom  the  Lord  impnteth  not  transgicssioDs.  It  is 
blessed  to  have  Him  propitious  to  me  sgtdnst  whom  slone  I  have  sinned. 
When  my  soul  is  troubled  with  the  view  of  her  sinfulness,  I  look  at  Thy 
mercy,  and  am  refreshed, — St.  Bernard, 
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frattial  ^hiatatt  ta  ^tn^tots  fat  t^e  Ipnubg. 

Bt  thb  Editor. 

Ko.  rV.    THE  DOCTRINE  iND  MOTIVE  OF  SELF-SACRIFICE. 

OoK  Lord  uttered  eertun  bmning  words  which  hare  left  »u  indalible  Imnd 
on  *U  lelf-indalgent  Chiiituna  ;  which  dirido  the  Tuible  Church  into  thoN 
whoore,  andthoH  who  "aumotbe"HuidiAoiplea;  which  eepuateieligioai 
people — Uiniiten,  Piofauon,  Studenta,  Dekcona,  uid  Snndaj-idioot 
Teachen— into  those  who  art,  and  thoie  who  are  "not  worthy"  ot  Him. 
"  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  hia  crou,  and  come  after  He,  cannot  be  H; 
diiciple  "  (Luke  xiv.  27).  ' '  He  that  taketh  not  hia  crosi,  and  f olloweth  alter 
Me,  ia  not  worthy  of  Me  "  (Matt.  x.  38).  Thia  ideal  life  of  aolf -abnegation, 
this  lacrifice  of  peraooal  preferences  in  view  of  some  enda  nobler  than  kJ/. 
thia  dUeoreiy  of  a  motive  which  ia  atronger  than  what  ia  called  aelf-inttfe^ 
and  which  takes  the  place  of  the  paaaionate  ^oiam  that  ia  the  mling  diaraC' 
teriatia  of  onr  ran,  hu  very  often  been  propounded  aa  a  "  coouael  of  perfec- 
tion." It  ia  a  phaae  which  the  aaoetio  and  religiona  life  has  often  aMnmad. 
Thus Bnddhists,  one  schoolot  Hindu philoaophers,  certain  Persian aeeta,  Pyttia- 
goreans,  and  If  eoplatoniata  have  preached  iho  doctrine  with  fervour  and  prac- 
tiaed  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  Jewish  sages  called  "Essenes,"  many  Gnostio 
coounnnities,  allmonasticorden  have  aimply  developed  the  theory.  Usny 
good  Chriatian  people,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  represented  itu 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Cross  haa  been  to  them  mainly  the 
symbol  and  the  reminder  of  the  profession  of  self-eaoifice  which  titBj  ban 
believed  themselves  to  have  made  in  their  baptism.  As  a  principle  ot  holy 
living,  it  is  much  older  than  Christianity,  and  goes  back  into  the  dataleaaput 
of  Oriental  philosophising.  The  reasons  and  jastification  of  the  principle  1lst« 
been  very  various  and  cooflicting.  Some  of  the  most  widely  prevalent  of  that 
have  been  demonstratively  false,  and  are  in  direct  contravention  of  DiviiH 
Revelation.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  to 
the  position  that  the  physical  JUA  is  the  seat  of  ain,  and  that  all  tfc* 
appetitea  of  the  body  in  their  fundamental  easenoe  are  violationa  of 
law,  and  are  in  enmity  against  Ood,  and  consequently  that  the  dn^ 
of  man  is  to  crush  these  desires,  to  extinguish  that  large  portion  ot  osr 
experience  which  ia  derivable  from  the  senses.  Now,  Christ  and  His^iostlea 
CHiieetly  denounce  this  widely  prevalent  speculation  as  treason  against  Ooi, 
as  disloyalty  to  His  government  The  Incarnation,  and  the  Beinrreetio 
of  Christ's  body  are  two  grand  protests  against  the  delusion  ;  and  if  sdt- 
sacrifice  is  urged  upon  ns  by  the  Gospel,  it  is  on  other  grounds  than  Hu 
inliinsic  evil  of  that  flesh  in  which  God  has  been  msuifest,  and  in  which  >< 
shall  ultimately  triumph  over  death.  If  self -gratification  is  not  necesssrilj 
kinf  ul,  if  the  body  and  the  world  are  not  evil  in  themselves,  and  need  not  b* 
ahunned  nor  cast  out,  nor  mortified  j  nst  because  they  are  m>t  spirit,  we  bar* 
lostone  very  commanding  motive  to  self-abnegation.  It  beoomea  more.difficult, 
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not  leu  lo,  in  view  of  the  neir  tmd  grander  eatimatei  of  the  kingdom  of  Oo<l 
introduced  hy  Him  who  laid  "  Take  up  y onr  crou  deilj. " 

Menj  within  tlie  Church  of  Borne,  and  ontnda  of  it,  have  regarded  a 
life  of  Hlf-abnegation  oathe  highest  kind  of  life,  in  virtne  of  its  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  imitation  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  Christ.  No  one  can  read 
the  "  De  Imitatione  Chritti "  withont  much  heart-searching  and  without 
poignant  regret  at  the  vast  difference  between  ordinarjr  Chriatian  experience 
und  what  ia  there  propounded  oa  an  idaaL  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  eren  in 
that  celebrated  book  the  mere  imitative  iiutinct  ia  far  too  weak  a  motive 
to  appeal  to  for  ancha  reault.  The  Mlf-denial  there  enjoined  becomee  a  more 
refined  forru  of  aelliahnefla  ;  it  gratifies  after  all  a  higher  self,  and  nour«B 
ends  which  unqneationably  centre  in  one's  own  personal  advantage.  God  is 
not  sufficiently  or  rationally  substituted  for  edf  in  the  array  of  motives  and 
no  adeqnate  bint  is  given  of  the  true  nnselSsh  passion  which  finds  its  highest 
J07  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The  mention  of  this  sublime  and  gracious 
motive — viz.,  the  well-being  of  others — reminds  us  that  it  is  appealed  to 
throughout  Holy  Scripture.  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  is  one  of  the 
great  oommandments  of  the  law.  The  conduct  of  Abraham  to  Lot,  of  David 
when  he  made  a  libation  of  the  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  the  risk 
that  Obadiah  inourred  in  feeding  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  are  all  in  keeping 
with  the  references  in  the  prophets,  psalms,  and  New  Testament  to  a]m»- 
giving  and  general  self-surrender  for  the  good  of  others.  The  fast  in  which 
Jehovah  delighted,  was  not  the  outward  show  and  seeming  of  sacrifice  but 
to  deal  bread  to  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  libera'e  the  captive  slave, 
to  visit  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  to  strengthen  the  weak 
hands,  andcon6rmthefeeb1eknees,touado  the  heavy  burdens,  to  bind  up  the 
broken  heart,  to  revere  and  protect  the  life  and  property  and  honour  of  a 
neighbour  becanse  he  too  is  made  in  the  imageof  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  sounded 
the  same  tmmpet-peal  and  called  for  disinterested  love,  when  He  bade  Bis 
disciples  to  give  food  to  the  needy,  and  to  spread  a  banquet  for  those  who  have 
no  power  of  recompensing  the  giver,  to  bless  indiscriminately  friend  and  foe. 
He  created,  as  no  other  teacher  had  ever  done,  a  sense  of  brotherhood  in 
humanity.  He  tanght  us  to  believe  in  a  common  Fatherhood,  and  henoe  to 
find  in  the  condition  of  mankind  a  large,  self-subduing  and  even  passionate 
motive  for  self-sacrifice.  He  persuaded  us  to  yield  to  a  passion  the  object  of 
which  we  might  find  in  every  human  being.  He  appealed  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  aim,  the  nobility  of  the  character  which  oould  love  others  even  better 
thanaelf,  and  could  seein  poverty,  disease,  degradation,  ignorance,  and  wilful- 
ness the  reasons  and  motives  for  self-abnegation.  It  is  a  splendid  ideal,  and 
we  kindle  at  the  sight  of  its  living  embodiment.  We  are  content  to  wander 
and  toil  after  it — often  in  vain— wishing  that  we  could  imitate  those  who 
pleasednotthemselves.menwho  have  consecrated  substance,  comfort,  and  life 
to  the  well-being,  not  only  of  the  enlarged  self  which  a  man  may  find  in 
his  own  household,  but  in  any  and  every  human  being  who  by  saffering 
and  neighbourhood  comes  within  the  range  of  his  compassions.  A  man's 
blessedness  is  secured  most  tnily  when  it  is  not  sought,  when  he  has 
been    laying  himself    oat  for    othen,    finding   his    happiness   in    their 
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welfare.  Ha  vho  Hsrchss  for  hi^pineia  in  itaetf,  who  darotM  himHlf 
to  the  qaeat  after  it,  neTer  tmly  finds  it.  The  joy  of  hearan  viU 
■nielf  not  be  the  trinmph  of  gratified  personal  ambition,  nor  the  aerane  wtU- 
complacent  which  delectatee  itself  in  its  own  bliae.  Snoh  a  moakwj  of  ji? 
nmat  be  nnlmown  in  heaven.  Onr  Lord  tella  oa— and  if  it  were  not  to  He 
would  have  been  atill  more  explicit — that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  om  tha 
•inner  who  repmti.  The  beatiGo  vision  of  God  ii  Uie  vision  of  One  who  it 
bjr  Hie  eternal  Nature  ever  giving  Himself  to  Hie  creatares.  Heaven  ii  the 
light  of  His  infinite  afflnent  love. 

Mao;  believen  in  Christ  seem  to  stop  here  in  their  search  for  motivei  to 
self-sacrifice.  The;  seem  to  mbstitate  a  doctrine  of  self-denying  love  for  Qist 
doctrine  of  the  Ciou  which  is  the  only  representation  that  on  any  propor- 
tionate scale  is  eqnal  to  the  tremendous  strain  which  the  word  and  eunplt 
of  Christ  make  upon  our  imitative  pDvers,  or  whioh  give  us  any  aaffieient  ix 
adeqnate  reason  to  obey  His  commands,  or  to  follow  Him  aa  He  tie^  the 
winepress  alone,  as  He  eounds  the  depthe  of  human  aonow,  and  gives  Hii 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  I  sometimes  fesr  that  it  is  merely  a  doetrim 
of  self-saoriGee,  and  not  a  principle,  that  inch  theoriate  habitnally  practiM 
or  are  able  to  communicate.  But  oan  we  in  our  own  weakened,  duTnwgf^, 
sinful,  corrupt  nature  give  onnelvee  up  to  others  at  word  of  oonunand  out  <A 
the  beauty  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  character  I  Does  the  habit  beoome 
second  nature  to  those  who  need  forgiveness  and  regeneration  )  If  tli«:e  ia 
no  power  without  or  within  tu  mightier  than  onr  selfish  and  often  defiling 
love  of  personal  pleasure  and  advantage,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  tske  cp 
onr  croBS  daily  and  follow  Christ  ?  Oar  Lord  has  given  us  a  more  difficult 
task  than  to  keep  the  whole  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ascetic  and  bene* 
volent  self-iacrifica  have  never  been  seen  in  the  world  apart  from  the  higheit 
resBons.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  of  asooiety,  the  sympathy  of  aQmben.Uie 
class  spirit  oE  an  order  or  a  church,  has  often  done  wondera.  Rivalry  ii 
benevolence  has  accomplished  some  strange  and  brilliant  rosulta  with  com- 
muniUea  and  nations.  Printed  reports  and  resolutioni'at  public  meetings,  and 
gorgeous  tombstones,  have  provoked  to  love  and  to  good  works  ;  but  we  have 
a  deep  conviction  that  sacrifices  thus  inspired  count  nothing  in  the  eternil 
balances.  "  Verily  I  say  untoyou  (said  Christ),  They  have  theic  reward,"  and 
a  poor  reward  it  is.  The  widow's  mite  was  more  than  all  the  costly  offering) 
of  the  rich  Pharisees.  But  there  can  be  scarcely  any  question  that  Chriithu 
not  only  set  the  example,  but  supplied  a  reason  for  the  act.  There  is  one 
motive  which  compels  self-sacrifice,  whioh  utterly  destroys  self,  which  cnici- 
fies  and  buries  the  old  man.  This  motive  is  the  faith  which  Kraeps  snd 
accepts  the  sacrifice  oE  the  Son  of  God  for  onr  sins.  The  humiliation  and 
deiith  of  the  Eternal  Word  made  flesh,  not  simply  for  thooe  who  knew  not 
what  they  did  1800  years  ago,  but  a  death,  which  in  Qod's  eternity  is  as  if 
it  happened  yesterday,  for  us— for  yon  and  for  me — makes  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate and  irresistible  appeal  for  self-sacxifice.  Every  human  being  needs  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  in  its  integrity.  He  does  not  seek  and  needs  divided  Chritt. 
A  single  drop  of  that  precious  blood  ia  not  enough.  £vei7  sinner  needs  the 
wlu>k  of  the  offering,  and  he  may  have  it,  if  he  will,     Uittold  millions  know 
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thai  thay  have  foond  redemption  Uiroagh  HU  blood,  even  the  fotgiTeneH  of 
aina.  ThajwenotredBemed  withcormptiblo  thinga,  aochM  ailTer  and  gold, 
bat  with  the  precioiu  hlood  of  Chiist.  In  tho  Croaa  of  Christ  we  see  the 
whole  of  the  Qodhead  manifaated,  though  hombled  under  the  form  of  onr 
humanity,  mbmittiug  to  know  tha  depth  of  our  diagrace,  the  penal  infliction 
of  OUT  death  ita«lf ,  the  cune  of  the  nature  He  ouumed ;  and  this  revelatioQ 
of  Divine  Lore  and  Righteoumeas  lays  ua  under  such  oonfonnding  and  over< 
wb«hiuiig  obligation,  that  we  are  no  longer  onr  own ,  bat  His.  Onr  larger  self, 
oar  centre  of  revolution,  our  reuon  for  aativity,  oar  ground  of  obedience,  the 
principle  of  our  consecntion,  are  no  longer  bounded  by  our  personal  advan- 
tage.  Christ  has  become  all  this  to  OS.  Ohriat  is  all.  "If  Ibeliftedup,"sud 
He, "I will  draw  all  men  unto  Ue."  He  knew  tbatall  the  faaeinationi  of  the 
world  would  piJl  and  grow  dim  in  comparison  with  the  attraction  of  His 
croaa.  His  djing  would  discrown,  and  judge,  and  cast  out  the  Prince  of  this 
worid.  The  feast  in  which  Hia  disciples  woold  bless  the  Lord  woald  be  one 
of  f «lIowahip  in  Hia  iufferings  and  oonf ormity  to  Hia  deatb .  Here,  at  length, 
is'rMaon  safficiHitfor  a  man  to  say,  "  I  count  all  thinga  but  loss  for  the  esoel- 
lency  of  the  knowledge  of  Ctirist."  The  Iovb  thua  awakened  was  and  ia  strong 
enough  to  constrain  men  to  jndge  that  if  aaoh  an  One  died  for  all,  then  all  died, 
and  those  who  are  risen  with  Him  from  that  death  of  their  old  nature  live  no 
longer  to  themselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  for  them  and  roae  again.  If  a 
nun  by  faith  sees  Christ  on  the  Cross,  he  dies  with  Him.  If  a  man  can 
behold  Jeana  on  the  right  baud  of  power,  he  rises  again  from  the  dead 
with  Him,  and  he  Uvea  a  new  and  Divine  life,  whioh  has  its  centre  in 
Christ.  Such  help  as  this  to  self-sacrifice  ia  adequate.  It  is  not  known 
by  that  name,  nor  thought  of  self-gloryingly.  It  ia  a  living  sacrifice 
in  which  each  believer  baoomea  holy,  and  acceptable  to  Ood.  We  do 
not,  at  the  command  of  Christ,  adopt  a  curriculum  of  sacrificial  lessons, 
and  try  to  imitate  formally  His  way  of  laorifice,  and  follow  Him  to  a 
■elf-made  and  even  Qod-appointed  cross,  that  we  may  bo  raised  with  Him  in 
the  newness  and  gloiy  of  the  heavenly  life.  This  vroold  invert  the  true  order 
and  efficacy  of  Hia  work  for  ua.  We  cannot  earn  a  crown  of  glory  by  a  cross 
that  we  fashion  for  our  taste  or  take  up  wilfully,  but  He  has  won  the  crown, 
and  gives  it  to  us,  and  we  are  oovered  by  Hia  boundless  love  ;  and  then  we  are 
His,  and  not  our  own,  and  all  the  cross  that  we  take  from  Him  is  His  own 
gradous  gift  We  are  "  not  worthy  "  of  Him  if  we  ore  not  ready  to  allow 
Him  to  determine  our  oourse  of  life  for  ua.-  We  mvtt  love  Him  supremely, 
or  we  "cannot  be"  His  disciples.  Haa  father,  mother, friend, 'or  brother 
laid  na  under  parallel  obligation  1  Can  theae  he  even  thought  of  in  the  same 
scale  of  claims  1  Can  we  ever  understand  Hia  searching,  burning  words,  until 
we  have  discovered  and  been  duly  impressed  with  His  work  for  ua,  until  we 
deeply  know  who  He  is,  what  He  has  done  1 

Christ,  however,  ia  aU  and  ik  all.  Since  He  died  for  iw,  He  has  died  for 
every  other  man.  He  was  arowned  with  glory  and  honour — viz.,  the  infinite 
glory  of  being  competent  by  tha  grace  of  God  to  taste  of  death  for  every  man. 
Then  every  man  is  as  deer  to  Christ  aa  we  ore.  The  Barbarian,  the  Greek,  the 
worldling,  and  the  aage,  the  anoonBdoaa  child,  the  degraded  outoait,  or  the 
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Prince  ot  manj  Undi ;  Ha  died  for  Msh,  for  alL  Having  plaoed  Hiwinll  in 
tbi>  intimate  reUition  to  everf  hnmui  being,  He  would  bftre  tuaee  the  objed 
of  that  love  imaged,  and  Mkingfor  our  recognition  in  every  child  of  nua. 
"laaamnch  aaye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  tiieae  Mj  farethnB,je 
have  doneituntoHe."  By  this  conaideration  the  unielfiah  principle  it  at  osce 
augmented  with  infinite  force.  I  do  not  uy  that  authority,  that  a  noble  tdeil, 
tlut  the  bleiaing  of  thoie  ready  to  periah,  that  the  influence  of  society  moie 
or  lew  impregnated  with  this  glorioua  example,  may  not  help  the  philantluo- 
piat,  the  Miwonary,  the  amiable  and  generooa  spiritB  among  na  to  lelf-dtnr- 
ing  deeds  for  othera,  but  here  ia  a  reaxm  mightier  than  all  otlwrt  pot 
together,  for  realising  thii  bleiaed  Cbriit-Uke  ideal — Chriat  ia  all,  and  n all. 
Iiet  me  see  aa  I  gaEs  on  every  human  being,  the  image  of  the  BafTaiii^ 
Chriat,  the  object  ot  the  love  of  the  dying  Ohriat.  Let  me  believe  thatia 
relinqniahing  my  peraonal  ihtareata  for  othera,  I  am  directly  yielding  up  Aa 
tribute  of  affection  which  I  owe  to  Him ;  then  every  object  of  such  love  act 
only  haa  hia  own  claim  upon  me,  bnt  Cfariat'a  also.  It  is  thia  idenliSaa- 
tion  of  Ghriat  with  thoae  for  whom  He  died  that  crestee  the  tnie  "  eutiioBaiB 
of  humanity."  To  imitate,  to  manufacture  Uua  enthoaiaam  without  tht 
adequate  motive,  ia  too  often  like  ploughing  the  aea-ahore  and  aowing  leedt 
in  the  fnrrowB  of  the  waves. 

I  believe  that  those  who  are  just  entering  on  ministerial  life  have  not  oatf 
many  temptationa  to  substitute  a  manufactured  enthusiaBm  for  tba  spoata- 
neoUB  gnahing  forth  of  their  beat  affections  to  Him  to  whom  they  owe  tliiv 
all,  but  also  that  they  are  tempted  to  forget  the  forms  in  which  their  ChristiaD 
profession  call!  for  sacrifice. 

(1)  They  are  tempted  to  forget  thia  new  and  Divine  aelf ,  this  heavealy 
centre  of  their  affection — to  consider  self,  thgir  own  old  narrow  eelf,  as  Ae 
adequate  end  of  all  their  work  and  servioe.  It  ia  the  temptation  of  all  huBsa 
nature  to  act  thus,  until  holy  love  draws  ua  out  of  aelf  and  pttrriitm  a  laif« 
centre  for  our  affectiona.  Thia  is  the  melanoholy  law  of  ouranim^sBd 
natural  life  ;  but  when  once  we  have  seen  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  knan 
the  love  of  Christ  to  us,  we  ought  to  be — we  profess  to  be— revolutioniaed, 
renewed.  The  supposition  that  we  make  about  oursdvea  ia,  that  we  ban 
passed  out  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  into  the  kingdom  of  graoe.  But  we 
know  that  great  heroea  of  faith,  men  who  have  been  boni  again  and  caUed 
to  Divine  work,  have  gone  through  the  agony  of  a  temptation  even  to 
use  the  new  powers  with  which  the  heavenly  life  has  endowed  them  for 
their  own  personal  advantage.  This  ia  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  tenptatjon 
of  the  blessed  Lord  Himself.  In  our  case,  we  are  goaded  and  driven  by  tb 
flesh  to  regard  our  own  honour,  reputation,  influence,  eocial  position  as  Oc 
gecrtt  but  the  rttd  end  of  all  our  striving  ;  to  feel  that  the  education  we  csn 
secure  for  ourselves,  the  conaciousness  of  intellectual  powers  and  rseonreat^ 
the  sense  of  mental  superiority  and  culture,  are  worthy  ends  in  themselves ; 
we  are  tempted  not  to  look  beyond  personal  satisfaction  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, when  we  want  strong  stimulus  to  exertion,  a  new  impulse  against 
indolence,  fresh  incentives  to  pursuit.  We  are  tempted  to  judge  of  all 
matter*  of  education,  of  policy,  of  duty,  of  place,  by  their  bearing  upon  arif  ; 
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to  iKf  of  this  or  that  oouduct,  it  may  ba  wrong,  or  right,  but  it  does  iiot 
alter  UY  poaitioR  ;  to  think  that  auch  or  suck  a  course  ma  j  be  of  aervice  to  the 
choich,  ortheworhl,  ortomf  brother,  bat  I  reap  no  advantaga,  let  me  leave  it 
alone  or  dojit  with  half-a-heart.  The  source  of  the  entire  evil  is  in  the 
region  of  the  .heart.  The  eye  of  broMier  or  feliow-atudent  maj  be  quite 
iinable  to  detect^  the  hateful  disease  that  is  preying  upon  the  spiritual  life. 
We  know  it,  and  Qod  knows  it ;  and  unless  we  can  resist  and  cast  out  the  devil, 
we  may,  after  all  our  preaching,  and  teaching,  palter  with  our  salvation,  and 
be  castaways  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  ''  Not  worthy  of  Me,"  "  Cannot 
be  My  disciple,"  are  the  awful  words  which  may  be  branded  upon  ua  for  ever. 

(2)  Another  form  of  this  temptation  is  seen  or  felt  in  the  desire  to  undervalue, 
or  neglect  all  duty  which  la  not  at  the  time  of  its  discharge  agreeable  to  the 
taste  or  the  fleah  ;  to  ignore  truth  that  is  hard  to  find ;  to  treat  as  valueless 
the  acquisition  which  costa  efibrt,  sacrifice  of  pleasure,  correction  of  lazy 
indifference.  The  love  of  dreamy  castle-building,  superfine  sentiment, 
and  efieminate  lotus-eating  ia  slaying  ita  thouaands.  There  are  ChrietiauB, 
and  niiniaten,^d  students  who  will  measure  advantage  by  comfort,  and  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done  fay  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  carried  through  or 
the  credit  it  may  win.  The  bugbear  may  be  pastoral  visitation,  or  punctual 
diKharge  of  pecuniary  obligation,  or  the  maatery  of  Greek  verbs  oi  Hebrew 
roota,  OI  the  technicalities  of  any  science  from  chemistry  to  theology.  Many 
a  weak  man  exolaima,  "  I  had  better  be  reading  a  good  novel  than  studying 
the  history  or  philosophy  of  human  thought ;  I  had  better  trust  to  the 
inspinbtion  of  the  moment,  than  ^carefully  think  out  my  message,  and 
studiously  put  it  into  appropriate  words.  I  can  do  very  well  without 
cultivating  my  memory  and  enriching  my  vocabulary ;  nor  do  I  need  to 
bathe  my  soul  in  the  water  of  life,  nor  to  sun  my  nature  in  the  eternal 
light."  It  is  too  hard,  too  difficult,  too  irksome  to  many  a  minister  to  take 
the  pains  that  ore  indispensable  to  produce  a  deep  effect  upon  hia  fellow-men . 
To  such  a  man  one  thing  is  certain :  he  never  will  do  that  thing ;  he  faila — but 
what  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  is,  that  it  Ls  bacauae  he  baa  utterly  failed  in  the 
ChrisUaji  law  of  saorifioe.  He  haa  not  seen  in  its  true  glory  the  dying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  He  has  forgotten  the  boundless  claim  npon  time,  talent,  comfort, 
pleasure,  which  the  love  of  Christ  involves.  He  haa  not  learned  the 
mighty  secret  of  drawing  inspiration  and  energy  for  duty  and  study,  from  the 
cross  o(  Christ.  He  kuowa  something,  it  may  be,  of  the  power  of  the  Cross 
to  soothe  hia  guilty  conaoience  ;  bnt  he  has  miaoonceived  ita  greater  power 
to  spur  the  indolent  will,  and  eclipse  the  glamour  of  the  world,  and  rally  all 
hia  energies  for  Christ's  sake  to  do  the  noble,  manly,  self -sacrificing  duty 
that  drcumatonce  and  Providence  have  given  him  to  do. 

(3)  A  third  temptation  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  which  besets  ministerial 
life  from  ita  very  commencement,  ia,  morally,  of  a  more  damaging  and 
disaatrouB  kind.  It  is  the  habit  not  only  of  shirking  irksome  lesponaibilitlei 
or  neglecting  duties^that  are  uncongenial,  but  of  doing  so  by  shifting  them 
on  others.  There  ia  a  fearful  temptation  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
the  good  nature,  or  the  faculties,  or  the  strength  of  others.  Thus,  a 
somewhat  unpleaiing  task  ia  assigned  to  a  man,  and  another  and  much  more 
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attnctive  way  of  Bpending  am  lioiir,  &  BoudAy,  a  jMr,  » life  is  ■ 
him.  BelfiahneBa  cumot  avoid  the  diffienit  and  iikaome  woA,  iniinMt  di^ 
ing  it  upon  a  brother.  The  work  mast  be  done,  that  our  good  nun  know! 
full  well.  Hi|i  melancholy  principle  of  action  ii,  "  Let  anybody  else  have  the 
burden  to  carry,  I  care  not  to  whom  it  ia  aangned  ;  I  must  enjoy  mTadf." 
Oh  that  he  conld  hear  the  Toioe  of  Jmiu  aaying  to  him,  "It  ia  une 
bleued  to  give  than  to  receive."  "Ton  are  bought  with  a  price,  tiienfcte 
glorify  God  with  yoar  body  and  epirit,  which  are  His."  **  In  honour  pnfv 
one  another."  "  Let  each  esteem  another  better  than  himself."  These  acta 
of  lelfishneH  are  not  confined  to  the  strong  and  aelf-MHrting.  WeikDMs 
«nd  ignorance  oft«n  lean  and  drag  heftiily  on  the  arm  ol  generoiu  stmgth ; 
and  the  feeble  mind  thftt  is  ever  whining  over  its  miafortnaea  and  opening  it* 
sores  for  the  obserration  and  sympathy  of  others,  is  sometimea  ss  selfiA 
as  the  itrong  man  who  peremptorily  thnwa  on  the  burdened  dioiildtn 
of  the  weak  the  load  that  of  right  belong!  to  himself. 

(4)  There  b  still  another  form  of  this  temptation  against  whie^  we  have  as 
ntinisters  to  be  onoorgoard.  It  ia  when,  with  reference  to  partionlar  eondiM^ 
we  are  prone  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  adwiaft  our  «wii 
interests  r^ardleas  of  everything  else.  I  have  seen  the  principles  of  honov 
strained,  the  prosperity  of  an  institati<m,  the  saaredneas  of  a  law,  disowned 
by  the  carelessness  and  oaprioe  of  wilful  and  aelfiah  men.  The  iuterasta  and 
claims  of  church,  college,  or  society  are  by  men  of  this  dass  ••  oothiag  in 
comparison  with  the  imperative  claims  ot  self. 

niuetrationa  of  this  are  insumerable.  It  were  vain  to  enlarge  upon  thwi ; 
but  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  portawt  sketched  hy  S.  Pmal  m 
2  Cor.  vi.  4 — 10,  is  altogether  descriptive  of  the  career  and  {thuMtmstios 
of  the  modem  successor  of  Apoetiss  —  "In  all  things  tpprtmat 
ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  ma«li  patieooe,  in  effiiotions,  ia 
necessities,  in  distrewes,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tnmnlts,  in  labonts, 
in  watchings,  in  fastings  ;  by  pnreness,  by  knowledge,  by  long-safiaring,  bf 
kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  lave  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by 
the  power  of  Ood,  by  the  armonr  of  ri^teoosness  oa  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good  report :  as 
deceivers,  and  yet  tnie  ;  as  oaknown,  and  yet  well  known ;  m  dying,  and, 
behold,  we  live  ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed ;  as  sortowfal,  yet  alnf 
rejoidng;  as  poor,  yet  ""^Vifg  many  rich;  as  having  notbiog,  and  jst 
possessing  all  thiags." 


HaftB  thou  art  but  a  sbangw  travelling  to  tt^  country ;  it  is  therdbn  a 
liuge  tolly  to  be  afflicted  because  thou  hast^a  less  convenient  inn  to  lodge  in 
by  Ute  mj.—Jertmy  Taylor. 

To  love  all  mankind,  from  the  greatest  to  the  loveat,  a  dieerfnl  state  c( 
bMng  is  required ;  but  in  order  to  see  into  mankind,  into  life,  Mid,  itiO 
moM,  into  ourselves,  snfforiag  is  required.— iSWWw. 
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ON  WHAT  GHOUNDS  DO  WE  ACCEPT  THEM  AS  GENUINE 
AND  AUTHENTIC* 

B;  THE  Bev.  John  Kennedy,  D.D. 


Wb  muit  complete  our  tuk  Tery  briefly ;  and  indeed  we  inigbt  content 
oonelTea  with  the  position  already  reached.  In  the  days  of  Iremeus  (bom 
about  A.D.  126,  died  somewhere  before  the  end  of  the  second  centory),  it 
will  be  remembered,  our  Four  Oospels,  and  these  ftlone,  were  recognised 
imiversally  by  the  Christian  chnrchea  aa  of  Apostolio  origin  and  authority. 
This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  these  Ooapels  were  at  this  time  (the  middle  of 
the  socond  century)  translated  into  Latin  in  Africa  and  into  Syriac  in  the 
East,  prove  that  they  were  not  of  reoent  origin,  and  must  have  doscendeil 
from  a  period  oeriunly  prior  to  the  b^[inmnt!  of  the  second  century.  This 
condueion  is  atrengthened  by  the  consideration  that  Irenams  was  connected 
with  Apostolic  times  through  the  aged  Polycarp,  his  instructor  in  Smyrna, 
and  the  aged  PothinuB,  his  prodeceaattf  as  Bishop  in  Lyons;  and  that  ha 
must  hare  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  history  of  the  period. 
Forty  years  before  Irenfeus  became  Bishop  (which  was  in  a.d.  177),  Justin 
Martyr  (bom  about  a.d.  103,  martyred  about  a.d.  16S)  quoted  largely 
from  "memoirs"  of  Christ;  and  we  have  argued  that  these  were  our 
Gospels,  partly  from  the  substantial  correspondence  of  his  quotations  witli 
what  we  find  in  our  Gospels,  but  still  more  because  we  think  that  Qoipels 
which  were  regarded  as  Apostolical  in  the  days  of  Justin,  and  read  publicly 
in  the  charehea  as  such,  could  not  have  been  qnickly  replaced  all  over  the 
world  by  other  Gospels  within  the  few  years  which  separated  his  writing 
from  the  writing  of  Irenieus.  These  facta — and  there  are  many  othev 
eridencea  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Gospels  by  the  churches  in  tha 
second  half  of  the  second  century — are  so  important,  that  no  apology  can  be 
needed  for  thus  repeating  them  and  insisting  npon  them.  Nor  should  it  bo 
overlooked  that  Justin  and  IrenEsna  were  for  a  considerable  period  contempo- 
raries, and  that  both  their  lives  overlapped  for  some  space  the  life  of 
Polycarp — Polycarp  having  been  born  about  A.o.  70,  and  martyred,  it  is 
now  somewhat  oonclusiTely  determined,  in  a.d.  155,  only  ten  years  before 
the  death  of  Jnrtin.  The  days  of  Christ  Himself  are  connected  with  the 
days  of  Irennus  by  means  of  two  lives — that  of  John  the  Apostle,  and 
Polycarp  his  disciple,  who  must  have  been  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  Apostle's  death — and  this  fact  shonld  be  kept  in  view  in  estimating  the 
importance  of  the  testimony  of  Ireneena  to  the  Apostolic  origin  of  those 
Gospels  which  he  read  and  which  we  read  to  this  day. 

We  shall  now  be  asked  to  bridge  over  the  apace  whicA  separates  the 
written  testimony  of  Ireueus  and  Justin  from  the  date  when  MotUiew, 
Hark,  Luke,  and  Jdin    wrote  their  Gospels,  or  to  traea  these  Gospels 
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upward  to  their  very  fountam  bead.  Bnt  it  will  be  Men  that  w«  luva 
Tirtuallf  (lone  u>  altead;.  That  is,  ire'twre  traoed  tiiem  to  a  point  at  which 
we  can  take  our  stand  and  u,y,  These  Qospels  oan  have  come  from  no  other 
source  than  the  circle  of  Apostolic  society.  Irsumis  could  not  have  aooeptad 
them  as  from  the  foar  men  whose  namea  they  bear,  if  they  had  not  been  in 
existence  when  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp.  Polycarp,  who  had  been  a 
Christian  from  hii  yonth,  and  who  was  a  personal  disciple  of  St.  Jdm, 
could  not  have  accepted  them  if  thej  had  not  possessed  the  aan^itm  of 
his  great  master,  the  last  sarriror  of  the  Apoetolic  College.  The  onlf 
question  then  that  needs  to  bo  asked  is — whether  there  ia  anything  to 
corroborate,  or  anytliiiig  to  throw  duubt  on  the  argument  thos  pxaaanted  1 
There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  that  can  throw  legitlmatodonbt  on  the  argnmcoit, 
and  there  is  at  least  some  corroboration  of  it. 

iiut  na  to  ooIUteral  evidence  in  corroboration,  these  things  have  to  be 
taken  into  account : — (1)  The  Christian  literature  of  tho  period  ia  extremdj 
scanty.  From  later  descriptions  of  the  first  half  of  the  seoond  century  we 
kaow  that  the  Christians  wrote  much,  but  only  a  few  meagre  fnpnenta 
survive.  Polycarp  himself  wrote  "  epistle*  to  neighbouring  ohnrdiea,  nta- 
blishinff  them,  and  to  brethren,  instructing  and  sdinfMiishing  thwn,"  ""'^  they 
were  so  well  known  in  the  days  of  Ireneeus  that  he  appeals  to  them  in  eoo- 
iirmation  of  his  statemoits,  bnt  the  only  one  of  them  ostaot  is  a  lottv  to 
the  church  in  PhilippL  And  of  not  a  few  writen  we  have  only  aeaufy  ex- 
tracts, preserved  by  tho  historian  Susebioa.  (2)  Till  the  days  of  Irauans 
tbeio  was  no  real  occasion  for  any  spedfia  enumeration  and  description  of 
the  Apoetolic  Gospels.  Let  me  quote  Professor  Idghtfoot:  "Iienwoiis 
the  first  extant  writer  in  whom,  from  the  nature  of  his  woil;,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  explicit  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Canoo.  Badiv 
writings,  which  have  been  preserved  entire,  are  either  epiatolaty,  like  the 
letters  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  where  any  references  to  tbe  Caooniod  books 
moat  necessarily  be  preoarions  and  incidental  (to  aay  nothing  of  Urn  otmtina- 
ance  of  the  oral  tradition  at  this  early  date  as  a  disturbing  element)  ;  or  de> 
Totional,  like  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  which  is  equally  devoid  ot  qtwta- 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  New ;  or  histcmoal,  like  Ue 
account  of  the  martyrdoms  at  Yienne  and  Lyons,  where  any  anoh  aUaww 
is  gratuitous  ;  or  apologetic,  like  the  groat  mass  of  the  extant  Ghibtisa 
writings  of  the  second  century,  where  the  reserve  of  the  writer  natnnlly 
leads  him  to  be  silent  about  authorities  which  would  oartj  no  weight  with 
the  Jewish  or  heathen  readers  whom  he  addressed.  But  the  work  ol  IiwuMi* 
ia  the  first  controversial  treatise  addreand  to  Christians  on  Christiaa  doc- 
trine, where  the  ^>peal  lies  to  Christian  dooument*.  And  here  the  tsati- 
mony  to  our  Four  Gospels  is  fnU,  and  cUar,  and  precise."  (Ctmtmipanry 
BtvUio,  August,  1878.) 

The  chief  avidenoe  in  oorroboration  of  the  apoatolicity  of  onr  Goapds  is 
indirect,  but  most  important  and  conduaive ;  it  is  this— that  the  •obatanlial 
teachings  of  those  Gospels  respecting  Christ  and  Hi*  work  oaa  be  tiMed  eon- 
tinnously  and  uninterruptedly  tiirongh  aU  the  writew  of  this  period.  Hie 
one  reason  for  the  endeavour  to  invalidate  onr  Goepds,  as  we  have  alnedy 
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bad  oooBuon  to  remArk,  is  the  hope  of  thereby  iindennimng  the  evideDoe  for 
Chruffl  nperfanman  olainu  and  tor  the  mpematonl  in  general.  Noir,  if 
eritkiBm  were  to  deitrof  the  Ooepela  it  would  not  get  rid  of  thia  evidence. 
The  Ohrirtiuii^  of  the  folloirera  of  Jeaus  of  Nazareth,  as  we  know 
it  ontaide  the  page*  of  the  New  Teatament,  has  from  the  beginning 
reoogmaed  Hia  anperhnman  dignity  and  the  anpematunil  in  His  life. 
We  have  leen  how  fully  and  minutely  Justin  Maityr  has  reprodacod 
the  miraonloua  element  that  ia  woribod  in  our  Goepela  to  the  Person 
and  the  works  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  such  a  letter  as  that  of  Polycsrp 
to  the  Philippions,  the  indioations  of  his  faith  in  Christ  can  only  be 
inddental ;  but  even  here  we  find  Ghriat  apoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
described  as  having  died  on  our  behalf,  and  having  been  raised  on  onr 
account.  God  "  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  Him  glory  and  a  throne 
on  His  right  hand,  to  whom  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things  are  subjeotedi 
whom  every  breath  serves."  This  exalted  Lord  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  we  must  all  stand  before  His  judgment  seat.  Ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  the  days  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  we  oome  to 
Clemens  Bomanus,  whose  letter  (or  that  of  the  ohorch  of  which  he  watt 
biahop,  or  presbyter)  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  according  to  some,  as 
early  as  a.d.  67,  or  acoording  to  others  as  late  as  a.d.  97-  We  may  assume 
that  it  was  written  while  the  Apostle  John  was  still  alive ;  and  in  this  letter 
Jesns  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  "Let 
ns  fix  onr  eyes  on  the  blood  of  Christ  (says  Clemens)  and  understand  how 
predons  it  is  unto  His  Father ;  because,  being  shed  for  our  salvation,  it  won 
for  the  whole  world  the  grace  of  repentanoe."  Jeaus  Christ  ia,  throughoot, 
the  Itisen  One,  the  glwified,  who  will  come  again  the  second  time.  And 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  letter  to  indicate  that  Clemens  knew  of  any  - 
Christians  who  r^arded  Christ  aa  merely  a  man,  sn  illustrious  teacher,  a 
great  reformer,  and  only  in  this  sense  the  Messiah.  Appeal  might  be  made  in 
this  connection  to  another  book  which,  although  it  ia  in  the  New  Testament, 
ia  admitted  even  by  the  most  resolute  impugners  of  the  Gospels,  such  as  tlie 
author  of  the  book  called  "  Supernatural  Beligion,"  to  have  been  written 
1^  the  Apostle  John— the  Apooalypse.  Of  this  book  the  author  just  named 
aayi ;  "  If  it  be  merely  regarded  as  a  contemporary  writing,  it  is  still  moat 
interesting  aa  an  illustralion  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  period."  Now  I 
may  leave  it  to  any  Scmday-achool  teacher,  or  even  senior  scholar,  to  say 
what  "the  religions  feeling  of  the  period,"  in  regard  to  Christ  and  His  work, 
must  have  been,  if  judged  by  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  The  first  chapter 
alone  settles  the  question. 

Get  rid  of  the  Gospels  then,  but  you  do  not  get  rid  of  clear  historic  evidence 
from  Apostolic  days  downwards,  that  the  viewa  of  Christ's  Person  and 
Work  which  the  Ooapels  contain  were  the  common  beliefs  of  the  Christian 
churches ;  while  the  perfect  correapondenoe  between  our  Gospels  and 
the  faith  of  the  fint  two  centuries  as  derived  from  other  sources,  we 
cl^m  in  corroboration  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  themselves. 
'  Oive  ns  John  as  he  appears  in  the  Apocalypse,  Clemens  aa  he  appears 
in  the  letter  to  the  church  in   Corinth,   Polycarp  as  he  appears  in  his 
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letter  to  the  Chun*  in  Phflippi,  M»d  Jwtia  •■h"i._ 

and  in  hi*  "Dulogw  with  Trypho;"  gMka  tog^thH-  Onr  *~-  - 
iacidentil  teachicg  rwpecting  ChiMt,  Him  tile,  Hk  J*^  "g^"" 
resurrection— snd  yon  reqnii*  >t  Mice  a.  Urtvy  itat  •31  fc— —  ™* 
facti  and  dr>ctrine*  yon  li««  b*'^"*''  ■»*  "^^  raplM*  tfc»  ■MBMphfw  « 
which  they  ire  bawd.  Now  you  cannot  iraagiM  »  hirtovy  thrt  wiU  do  lUs 
which  ii  :-,'/rfar=(iai;y  <f./er<ni  from  the  Urtoiy  contsinct'  ="  **"  "  ^ 
"What  need  we  further  witncM  that  the  Go^tela  an  tne  1 

The  spare  to  whidi  I  am  limited  n 
texts  from  Joatin,  or  the  letters  b 

Polycarp,  ClemeM,  and  otbms.  Bot  the  aiganwnt  I  am  paanuDg  n 
■ndependeut  of  all  critical  mbbliug  at  thia  text  at  that,  to  d 
whether  it  has  been  quoted  from  a  Go^d,  or  whether  it  baa  oobw  dow»  to 
the  writer  on  the  wingi  df  tradition-  And  our  azpiment  ia  ^rengtbeMd  by 
these  further  considerationa  : — 

fl.)  The  imposnbili^  of  finding  a  period  at  which  the  Oo^eb  ooald  hat» 
been  foisted  on  the  cfaurehes  throaghoot  tho  world  aa  ^MMt^ieaadtmgiBalif 
they  were  not  io.  We  are  required  to  snppoae  them  ottedy  unknown  brfoM 
*.».  l&O,  when  aoddenlythey  are  announced  aahanng been wiiW««i,wa«o< 
them  nearly  a  hundred  yeara  before,  and  the  very  btUat  of  tfaatn  mote  than 
fifty  yeara  before.  Then,  at  once  and  oTerywhere  they  an  aae^tad  aa 
what  they  profes*  to  be ;  and  men  who  had  nerer  aaen  them  baioce, 
although  tfaey  had  been  amodated  with  thoae  who  had  been  aaaooatcd  with 
Apoitlei,  are  BO  faadnated  by  the  hooka  now  put  into  their  haiida,  ttat  they 
declare  that  they  have  long  known  them,  and  that  th^  are  all  that  they 
profess  to  be  !  It  «■  of  no  uae  to  tell  ua  that  the  men  of  the  aecond  eeubny 
were  "  nncritical  and  cteduloui,"  They  ware  not  foola.  But  moi*— if  by 
being  uncritical  it  it  meant  that  th«y  accepted  the  books  wiUumt  cardol 
'  inquiry  intotheirclaimBiWeaayitianottrue.  And  abundant  eridenceia  form- 
coming  in  proof  of  the  awortion.  At  preaent  it  ia  enough  to  aay — how  oomca 
it  to  paaa  that  an  age  steeped  in  auperetition,  prepared  tobeliereanyinarTel, 
rejected  with  one  accord  the  apocryphal  QtmpeU,  which  woold  have  gratified 
their  superstition  and  creduli^  to  the  full  I  How  cornea  it  to  pua  Oat  Mt 
of  the  mam  of  Goapels  whieh  are  anppoaed  to  have  been  in  existanoe  in  Oa 
tecond  century,  the  men  of  that  age,  co  nnwiae  and  autraatwartby.  dMald 
have  selected  four,  each  so  beautiful,  all  ao  diflBrent,  but  by  their  dirHii^ 
forming  ao  complete  a  pralrait  of  that  Dirine  Han  befoae  whcnn  efea 
unbelievers  are  fain  to  fall  down  and  worship  1 

(2.)  The  impossibility  of  finding  writers  in  the  aeooad  ositnry  eapaUe 
of  producing  these  Gospels.  In  pwaing  from  the  New  Teatament  writings  to 
(hose  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  we  feel  aa  if  we  hadenteced  adiArantwcaU. 
Holding  as  these  fathers  did  the  doctrinea  of  the  ApoaUea,  atill  the  diffenoce 
between  them  is  raat.  It  is  eertain  that  neither  of  the  Ooopela  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Lnke,  nor  John,  cotdd  have  been  produoed  by  Clement,  Polyoaip, 
Ignatius,  Papias,  Hennas,  Justin, or Itounus.  Wboandwhoe,  onnaakawitb 
wonder,  can  hare  been  the  Great  Unknowns,  who  in  the  aeeond  eeotoiy 
produced  the  Gospels  whic^  from  that  tima  until  now  have  been  n 
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the  vorks  of  the  Apostlea  or  of  »poBtolio  men  1  There  are  tojtay  literuf 
pu^e*  that  have  perplexed  the  irorld,  bat  none  to  compare  with  this. 

The  course  of  the  moat  recent  and  deatractive  criticiam  mijfht  be  adduced 
in  mpport  of  the  views  advanced  in  these  papen.  For  example — Baur,  the 
founder  of  what  ii  known  u  the  Tubingen  School,  firat  placed  the  Gospel  bjr 
Matthew  between  the  years  130  and  134,  then  in  the  fear  115,  and  at  last 
between  105  and  110.  According  to  Bilgenfold,  who  is  reported  to  be  hig 
mott  distinguished  disciple,  it  was  composed  in  its  present  form  certainly 
before  the  year  80 ;  while  Eeim  dates  it  before  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem, 
that  is  about  a.d.  66.  Ereu  as  regards  the  Gospel  by  St.  Jk>hn,  this  school 
of  Clitics  has  had  to  retire  step  by  step  from  Baur's  calculation  (160)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  atwhich  time  John  wh  probably  still  living- 
Oar  general  argument,  it  will  be  observed,  bears  on  the  Gospel  by  John  equally 
with  the  other  Gospels.  And  of  all  the  Gospels  we  may  say  this  is  the  one 
which  it  was  pre-eminently  impossible  for  any  author  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  to  fotge.  Of  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  Matthew,  Eeim  says 
that  "  every  sentence  bears  a  peculiar  mental  stamp  which  no  successor,  no 
evangelist,  Jew  or  Gentile,  not  even  Paul  himself,  could  have  invented.'' 
How  mnch  more  is  this  true  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John!  The  author  of  the  book  called  "  Supernatural  Religion,'' the  most 
resolute  and  "irreconcilable"  of  all  destructives,  says  that  it  is  the  extome 
beauty  of  the  Gospel  of  John  that  has  given  it  such  a  hold  on  the  heart  of 
Christendom.  This  beauty  surely  is  not  the  creation  of  on  obscure  forger 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Jesus  ceased  to  live  among  men  !  It  can 
only  be  the  fruit  of  fact  and  truth  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Divine  Man 
in  whom  the  church  sees  its  Lord  and  Saviour. 

We  may  say  with  boldness,  in  the  face  of  the  most  searching  criticism  of 
tlieselast  days,  that  the  "foundation  of  God  "  incur  Four  Gospels  "standeth 
Bure."  And  I  do  not  know  how  to  oonclude  these  papers  more  appropriately 
tlun  in  words  which  I  used  in  defending  our  Gospels  against  the  attadt  of 
the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Keligion." 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  it  is  only  by  the  roundabout  way  of  historical 
reaearch  and  criticism  that  we  can  reach  the  conclusion  that  oertain  books 
bear  the  seal  of  Qod.  We  might  have  expected  that  books  designed  to  be 
authoritative  records  of  a  Great  Beveoler,  such  as  we  believe  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  been,  would  have  been  given  to  the  world  amid  signs  and  wonders 
which  should  at  once  proclaim  their  origin.  And  if  the  marreb  contained 
in  these  books  were  the  fruit  of  a  superstitious  love  of  the  marvellous,  we 
ahouM  have  found  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  associated  with  the  history 
of  their  entry  into  the  wcvld.  But,  ignorant  and  anperstitioQa  as  were  the 
first  three  centimes  of  the  Christian  era,  according  to  our  author,  we  find 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  was  left  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  to  invent  a 
fabulous  miracle  that  should  ocoount  for  the  recognition  of  the  Canonical 
Scriptures.  The  actual  history  of  the  giving  of  Apostolic  books  to  the  world 
is  in  harmony  with  God's  ordinary  procedure,  as  reflected  in  the  books 
themselves.  There  is  in  these  books  not  a  plethora  bat  a  parsimony  of 
miracles.     Inspiration  itself,  real  and  effective  as  we  believe  it  to  have  been, 
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did  not  mpenede  the  nfttnral  workh^  of  the  intdlBcU  of  bnixrad  wwi 
The  Church  foniided  by  Chriit  waa  oDmmitted  to  the  are  of  PToridcBce, 
without  pemunent  Bupenutural  poweis.  And  it  wm  onlj  in  hinnon^  vhh 
•11  thii  that  the  precion*  booki,  in  which  aII  age*  vera  to  find  a  nmror  of  the 
Christ  of  all  egea,  ihould  be,  m  it  were,  cart  on  the  Torld,  (abject  to  what 
■ome  would  call  the  world's  chance*,  bnt  under  that  gnardian  Kje  whiA 
oever  •lumber*  nor  ■leepa,  Christ  Himself  did  not  ombear  men  bj  the 
endence  of  His  dirine  misnon.  And  we  are  not '  offended  *  that  the  Bofy 
Boohs  in  which  He  is  imaged  to  oi,  bare  a  history  iriddi  Isavea  atn|i)e 
•cope  for  the  direct  and  indirect  inflnenee  of  the  will  and  heart  on 
the  nndetatimding." 


88:&trr— its  feBnties  Rnl^  Unufits. 

No.  lY.     Bt  Rkt.  Pbofessok  Dunk,  D.Su.,  F.G.S. 

I  pitoposB  in  this  paper  to  trace  EOme  of  the  mtne  important  o 

of  the  peculiar  characteriitica  and  properties  of  water,  and  to  notice  a  few 

of  the  Biblical  references  to  the  form*  of  water. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  mcHstnre  betwe^  the 
surface  of  land  and  ocean  and  the  orerlying  stmoephere.  Water  is  eonstantlf 
being  evaporated  into  the  air,  and  as  constantly  is  being  prectpiUted  again. 
The  moisture  oontained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  methods  of  tta  deeoait 
to  the  ground  and  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  from  whidt  it  rose,  an  sag- 
gestive  both  of  beauty  and  of  benefit  Let  ns  trace  it  in  ita  ooune. 
Riaiog  in  vapour,  it  forms,  as  these  vaponrs  condense,  the  ffeeting 
and  raany-ahaped  clouds,  whose  ever-changing  shadow*  scatter  light 
and  shade  across  onr  landscapes ;  and  when  the  rising  or  setting 
sun  light*  up  these  clouds  with  varioo*  tint*  of  oolonr,  few  earthly  aeenes 
are  more  lovely  and  glowing  in  their  beauty.  Rising  stilt  higher,  tiie  cold 
of  remote  heights  reduce*  the  vapour  to  floating  crystals  of  ioe,  whidi,  re- 
fracting the  ray*  of  sun  or  moon,  give  rise  to  halo*  and  mock  suns.  Con- 
densiog,  at  la*t,  a*  snow,  npnn  the  mountains,  all  the  gloriea  of  snow-capped 
height*  and  glacier  valleys  are  due  to  the  presence  of  water. 

And  if  its  ascent  is  beautiful,  its  descent  is  equally  so,  in  the  glowing 
tints  of  the  rainbow,  the  sparkling  of  ''  mom's  million  gems  of  dew,"  and 
the  fairy  and  fantastic  forms  of  ice-crystal*  and  desoending  snow,  "n^ 
mountain  torrent  and  the  waterfall,  the  mshing  river  and  the  placid  lake, 
are  all  different  forms  of  beauty  which  water  lends  to  onr  earthly  landrs-spss 

As  might  be  expected,  the  varied  method*  of  the  descent  of  motctoi* 
from  the  atmosphera  are  used  by  the  Beripture  writeia  to  convey  moral,  ^- 
ritoal,  and  religious  truth.  The  ancient  bards  and  prophets  had  a  keen  eye 
to  the  beauties  nt  nature,  and,  with  pictorial  and  graphic  power,  lliey  ued 
them  to  teaoh  in.portant  lesaon*  of  Divine  truth. 

In  the  Eastern  land*,  where  both  evaporation  and  diSigreaoe  of  tempwa- 
tnre  between  day  and  night  are  considerable,  dew  is  perii^w  as  impurtaat  in 
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iti  fnnctioii  aa  nin ;  mi  henoe  the  1111U17  Scripttinl  nfereocea  to  the  dew. 
In  the  "Sung  of  Moses  "we  read,  "My  doctrine  shkll  drop  ns  the  nin, 
my  speech  shall  distil  ss  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and 
as  the  BhoweTS  upon  the  grass"  (Dent,  xxsii.  2),  "I  will  be  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel "  (Hob.  sir.  6).  An  army  rushing  out  upon  the  enemy  is  com- 
pared to  dew  descending  upon  them  (2  Sam.  xvii.  12).  A  hypocritical  good- 
ness is  compared  to  the  morning  elond  and  the  early  dew  that  disappear 
before  the  heat  of  the  >nn  (Ho«.  ti.  4).  Brotherly  love  is  likened  to 
the  *'  dew  of  Hermon  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion " 
(PtA.  euxiii,  3).  And  the  dew  is  repeatedly  represented  asagreat  blessing, 
and  the  withholding  of  it  aa  a  cune. 

The  phenomena  of  dew  are  easy  to  understand.  Air  at  a  fixed  tempera- 
ture can  oontain  only  a  fixed  quantity  of  moisture.  At  a  higher  tempera- 
tnre  it  can  hold  more,  at  a  lower  temperatore  less.  Consequenttj',  if  the  air 
he  completely  sataiated  up  to  its  full  capacity,  at  a  given  temperature,  and 
that  temperatore  falls,  the  dew  "  falls "  too ;  or  rather  (for  the  popular 
Language  in  this  case  is  scarcely  oocurate)  the  moisture  condeases,  as  water, 
upon  cold  substances  beneath,  or  in,  the  air.  Into  a  room  full  of  people  or 
with  blazing  gas,  so  that  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  bring  a  tumbler  of 
cold  spring  water,  and  moisture,  or  dew,  immediately  forms  in  drops  ontside 
it.  Bring  from  a  cool  china-closet  a  set  of  wine-glasses  into  a  room  simi- 
larlj  heated  and  filled  with  moisture,  and  they  ore  immediately  covered 
with  damp.  Let  a  man  with  beard  and  monstache  walk  through  a  cold  atmo- 
sphere, and  his  hirsute  appendages  become  covered  with  dewdrops  from  his 
warm  and  moist  breath.  And  in  tike  muiner,  when  at  night-time  the 
snrface  of  the  ground  becomes  cooled  by  the  radiation  of  its  heat  into  the 
atmosphere,  the  stratum  of  air  above  it  is  no  longer  able  to  contain  its 
moisture,  and  dew  begins  to  form.  Whatever  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  prevents  dew.  A  windy  night,  which  of  course 
keeps  the  surface  at  the  temperature  of  the  wind,  permits  no  dew.  When 
the  earth  has  on  his  great-coat  of  clouds,  the  warmth  of  the  surface  is  oon- 
aerved,  and  little  or  no  dew  forms.  But  on  clear,  calm  nights,  the  snrhce 
rapidly  loses  its  heat,  and  copious  dewa  result.  Whatever  radiates  heat  the 
quickest  receives  most  of  dew  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  shrub,  the  tree,  the 
leaf,  and  the  grass^-Uie  very  objects  to  which  the  dew  is  the  most  bene- 
ficial— receive  the  largest  supply. 

May  I  venture  here  on  a  slight  digression  1  The  dewdrop,  in  its  indivi- 
duahty  and  separateness,  may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  a  Congregational 
church.  Botund,  self-contained,  perfect,  and  pure,  it  represents  what  every 
Congregational  church  aspires  to  be.  It  is  like  its  fellows,  and  yet  it  keepa 
its  individuality  and  separateness.  The  several  drops  are  animated  by  Uie 
Bwne  central  principle,  and  mied  by  the  same  laws  and  force*,  yet  they  are 
distinct  and  self-contained.  The  dewdrops,  as  they  grow  in  size  and  wealth, 
extend  their  mai^jfins,  approach  each  other,  and  overlap,  until  the  accumu- 
lated richness  of  water  begins  to  drop  upon  the  dry  and  parched  ground 
beneath.  So  let  our  churches,  as  they  grow  in  wealth  and  size  and  infiu- 
enoe,  combine  their  abundance  to  form  showers  of  blessing  on  their  poorer 
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and  iretJcer  brethrm  ;  and  "  the  wilderaeH  and  the  loIiUTy  plac*  ahaU  ba 
f;Ud  for  them  ;  and  the  deaert  ahall  lejoioe  and  blonom  aa  the  roaa." 

Paaamg  now  to  the  rain,  although  ita  benefit  may  aeem  twj  doubtful  to 
the  water-logged  and  weather-beaten  waTfarer,  it  ia  of  vaat  benefit  to  the  aarth 
and  to  mankind  at  lai^e.  There  are  at  least  three  distinet  eanaea  of  rain. 
There  majr  bo  more,  but  these  three  oan  be  readilj  traoed  and  expUioed. 
The  tint  is  the  ascent  of  air  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  lerel.  As  the  air  risai, 
there  is  less  preasnre  upon  it,  and  it  occupies  a  larger  spsoe.  It  oontaiua  do 
greater  amount  of  heat  than  befoie ;  so,  ooeupjing  a  larger  apaoa,  ita  tem- 
perature becomea  ledneed.  Bnt  the  amonnt  of  moiatnre  it  can  oontain  de- 
pends npon  its  temperature.  The  hotter  it  is,  the  moie  it  will  hdd ;  the 
colder  it  ia,  the  leas  it  will  retain.  Conaequantly,  when  it  beooiiHs 
colder,  some  moisture  moat  be  depoaited  as  cloud  or  rain.  Some  of  mf 
readers,  perhaps,  hare  acoeaa  to  an  air-pump.  Let  them  tiy  tiw 
folloiring  esperiment.  Spill  a  littie  wat«r  'on  the  plate  of  the 
pump ;  and  then  rapitUy  exhaust  the  ur.  A  cloud  will  form  in  the  reonnr. 
In  like  manner  clouds  form  and  rain  descends,  wheuBver  ajr  is  driven  npt^ 
sides  of  mountain  chains.  The  air  in  rising  beoomea  rarefied,  and  ia  oompelkd 
to  part  from  ita  moisture.  The  oloud-capped  top  of  Mount  Pilato*  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  Luoeme,  as  well  aa  the  fl^is  and  atreanffi 
of  cloud  and  vaponr  which  float  from  his  summit  even  in  <Jaar  and  fin* 
weathw.  The  aicent  of  air  np  the  mountain  side,  and  ita  rarefaction  as  it 
aaosnda,  causes  the  condensation  of  vapoun  at  the  summit. 

A  aecond  cause  of  rain  is  that  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Hnttw— 
viz.,  Uie  ™"ing  of  different  currents  of  air,  at  different  temperaturaa,  bat 
saturated  with  moisture.  In  our  olimate  we  are  well  acquainted  with  tha 
shiftings  of  wind.  One  day  it  blows  cold  ud  bleak  trova  the  north  or  cait, 
another  day  warm  and  moist  winds  set  in  from  the  south  or  west.  If  two 
currents  of  air,  one  warmer  than  the  other,  and  each  filled  with  moiature  np 
to  its  eapaoity  for  its  temperature,  esooonter  each  ether  and  blend,  rain  mMt 
result.  It  matters  not  from  what  quarter  they  come,  provided  only  that 
each  contains  as  much  water  aa,  at  its  temperature,  it  will  hold.  As  soou  u 
the  twocnrrentsof  airblend.rainisinevitable.  This  curious  paradoi 
from  the  fact  that  as  air  geU  wanner  ita  capacity  to  hold  water  ii 
faster  than  ita  temperature  ;  and  aa  it  gets  colder  its  capacity  to  hold  water 
decreases  faster  than  its  temperature.  Suppose  you  mix  two  •qual  qninli- 
ties  of  air,  one  at  60  the  other  at  40  degraea  of  tsmperature.  Thw  two 
quantities  when  blended  will  stand  at  &0  degrees,  the  mean  between  th«v. 
Now,  to  put  the  matter  dearly  and  simply,  a  oertaiu  quantity  of  air  at  SO 
decrees  will  hold  634  drops  of  water,  and  a  like  quantity  of  air  at  40  degrees 
will  hold  263  drops  of  water.  Consequently  the  two  qusotitiee  of  air,  when 
separate,  will  hold  7S7  drops  of  water.  Blend  the  two,  and  the  teapeiatan 
becomea  60  d^reea,  and  at  60"  this  amount  of  air  will  hold  only  760  drofs, 
and  the  reuiaining  37  must  fall  as  rain.  Thus  whenever  two  onrranta  of  air 
differing  in  their  temperature,  but  both  nearly  or  almoat  fiUed  with  moistnm 
bland  together,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  moiature  th^ooatain  mustfall 
as  tain.     And  in  a  climate  like  ours,  lAere  the  wind  is  ao  variaUa,  and  Um 
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t«mpentare  »o  chiuige«ble,  the  unount  of  run  doe  to  thii  caOM  becomea 
very  Donaidenble. 

A  third  mtom  of  rain  ooiuiato  in  the  powaga  of  w^m  and  moiat  air  over 
the  colder  anrfaoe  of  Ui«  groond.  Our  own  climate  will  fnrniab  abundant 
illustration  of  titii.  The  mean,  tempersture  of  our  mid-irinter  ia  about  Hi 
degnM.  But  it  i«  not  at  all  nnuBoal  for  warm  aontherly  or  weateriy  winda, 
laden  wiih  moiatuie  from  the  ocean  and  haTing  a  temperature  of  upward*  of 
50  decrees,  to  blow  over  the  cold  or  froien  land.  Copioui  rain  moat  result 
from  mch  conditiona.  For  a  certain  quanti^  of  air  at  64  degrees  will  contain 
420dropa  of  water,  and  if  this  aame  air  be  lednced  in  temp«ratuie  to  34  degreea 
it  will  hold  onl;'  214  dtopg.  Oonaequently  half  the  moiature  it  fint  con- 
tained ia  thrown  down  aa  rain.  Probably  mudi  of  oar  winter  rain  renilta 
from  this  canae. 

The  Biblical  referenoea  to  rain  are  nnmerouji  and  luggestire  ;  and  a  brief 
notice  of  one  or  two  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  Egypt,  the  land 
ol  larael's  bondage,  ia  a  rainlcM  country,  where  the  aky'a  everlaiting  blue 
ittigna  supreme,  nndarkened  by  a  speck  of  cloud.  Hence  the  wonder,  horror, 
and  astonishment  caused  by  the  vast  storm  of  thunder  and  hail  brought  at 
the  bidding  of  Hoses  upon  the  Und.  Rainless  regions  ariae  from  different 
cauaea.  The  centres  of  great  continents,  aa  Asia  and  Africa,  are  rainless, 
or  nearly  so,  because  all  the  moiature  beoomes  wrung  out  of  the  air  before 
reaching  to  so  great  a  distance.  Distariots  tike  Peru  and  Uexioo  are  dry 
because  the  prevailing  winds  blow  over  mountain  ranges,  and  leave  their 
moisture  condensed  on  these  beighU.  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  lie  in  the 
region  of  the  so-called  trade  winds  ;  and  tiie  oonstanoy  of  the  wind,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  any  great  store  of  neighbouring  ocean  water,  occasions 
the  rainlessness.  In  Palestine,  and  adjoining  lauds,  the  case  is  different ;  for 
we  read  of  the  "former  rain,"  and  the  "latter  rain,"  aa  well  as  of  instances 
of  drought  and  famine.  Lying  midway  between  the  rainless  region  and  the 
more  temperate  dimes,  where  rains  are  variable,  Palestine  partook  of  the 
characteristics  of  both,  and  hence  arose  the  great  variety  ot  atmospheric 
conditions,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  addition  to  rain,  mow,  Ue,  and  haU,  form  the  themes  of  moral 
instruction  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  The  hail  of  Egypt  has  already  been 
referred  to  ;  and  the  hailstorm  which  disoomfited  the  Amorites  at  the  battle 
of  Beth-horon  will  be  in  the  reader'a  recollection.  (Josh.  x.  11.)  Hail, 
snow,  and  vapour  fulfil  Qod's  Word  (Ps.  cxlviiL  8) ;  and  "  the  hail  shall 
sweep  away  the  refuges  ot  lies  "'  (Isaiah  zzviii.  IT].  Hail  ia  generally  the 
result  of  electrical  distorbanoe,  and  often  accompanies  thunder  and  li|^tning. 
It  usually  has  a  nucleus  of  snow,  formed  pariiaps  high  in  the  atmoaphere, 
and  as  this  descends,  it  becomes  coated  all  round  with  frozen  water,  until 
the  hailstones  sometimes  assume  very  tormidable  dimensions.  These  hail- 
atornw  beating  through  the  roofs,  and  shattering  aU  defences,  are  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  blasts  of  Divine  judgment  that  ahall  ultimately  shatter  all 
refuges  of  lies. 

Snow  is  another  form  of  precipitation  of  water  from  the  air — anow,  the 
pure,  the  beautiful  emblem  of  spotleasneM  and  light.     Human  sin  in  its 
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redneu  ia  bluuibed  aa  Know  in  tile  foigiviiig  mer^  of  Chriat.  (iMiak  L  18-) 
And  M  mow  in  ita  heftvenlf  beauty,  falling  on  Uu«  earth,  ooren  up  tlie 
imperfectioD,  uid  ruggednesa,  and  decay  in  iu  robe  of  ■potleoa  iptendonr,  m 
sball  Christ  Jeana  clothe  in  »  robe  of  lig^teoiuneH  the  (ool  who  tnwta  in 
Him  for  lalTation.  Snow  ia  the  iynibol  of  parity.  And  yet  laprnwy — the 
Scripture  type  of  lin  and  wrmption— ii  repranntedaa  "whit«  aiaaov." 
(Biod.  ir.  6  ;  Knmb.  xii.  10 ;  2  Kings  r.  37.)  The  wMteneM  of  ieprmy  ia 
merely  flxtenuJ,  and  coven  hideoua  min,  disaue,  sad  comption  within. 
Thnaiin  too  often  aanimea  a  garb  of  external  purity,  vhilat  moral  eumiptiao 
ia  eating  out  the  very  vitaU  of  tiie  aonl  Bat  the  parity  of  thoaaowia  not  only 
apparent,  but  real ;  it  ii  spotieaa  and  beantifnl  in  appearanee,  and  pur*  in 
ita  nature  as  the  hearaD  it  falla  from. 

The  hand  of  man  cannot  check  the  ravages  of  leproay,  nor  can  it,  akata 
and  nnuded,  touch  effeetiTely  the  power  of  lin.  HnmMi  effort  and 
obedience  at  the  beat  can  only  enlminate  in  the  diaraetar  of  the  Fhariaaa— 
■potleaa  withont,  but  rottenneaa  within.  No  salvation  can  avail  but  that  of 
Chriat ;  no  power  can  aave  bnt  the  Holy  S^t.  For  joat  ■•  tho  anow  in  ita 
apotleea  beanty  coven  all  earthly  deformi^  and  poQntiM)  with  a  robe  of 
lovalinesa,  ao  the  rigbteonanesa  of  Chriat  ahall  not  only  clothe  the  aonl  of 
the  believing  Chriatian  with  ita  own  reaplendent  glory,  bnt  also  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  shall  male  the  aonl  Hia  home,  and  ptaitf  the  thoughts  and  afTeduMM 
from  all  admiztnre  of  evil. 


Bt  Rbv.  J.  Baldwin  Bbowx,  B.k. 

The  experience  tbrongh  which  the  French  nation  baa  been  passing  ainoe  the 
wsnton  djsmisaal  of  H.  Jules  Simon  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  will 
probably  prove  more  valaable  aa  an  instrument  of  political  edncation  than 
any  which  it  haa  been  in  the  way  of  gaining  since  the  great  Rsvolntian. 
There  have  been  many  more  dangerous,  and  to  the  eye  more  important, 
criaea  in  its  history.  Indeed  all  has  been  so  tranquil,  and  the  attitude  of  Uie 
people  has  hoea  ao  marvellously  moderate  and  aelf-reetrained,  that  it  is  dilScnlt 
to  realise  the  critical  character  of  the  situation  during  the  ekctiona,  and  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  of  a  dread  political  catastrophe.  It  is  not  Manhal 
MacHahon'a  fault  that  the  state  of  siege  was  not  proclaimed  thronghont  the 
whole  of  n«nce,  and  the  great  decision  transferred  from  the  voting  papas 
of  the  electors  to  the  bayonets  c^  the  troops.  Nothing  bnt  the  truly  cxtn- 
ordinary  patience  and  self-denial  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has 
averted  the  catastrophe  thus  far.  No  army  could  be  dragooned  into  firing 
upon  a  people  so  calm,  so  patient,  so  resolved  to  keep  not  only  within  the 
letter  but  witiiin  the  spirit  of  the  law.  ^a  Marshal  President  waa  infonned 
plainly  enough  by  the  Generals  whom  he  oonsolted,  that  Om  army  oould  not 
be  relied  upon  for  the  coercion  of  the  people,  while  they  were  puamrfnlly 
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engaged  id  their  electonl  work  ;  to  Oeoenl  I>tierot,  who  wm  tntAj  ipoken 
of  M  tbe  willing  agent  of  the  Uanh&l  had  a  eoup  been  feoaible,  wai  left 
quietly  in  hia  prorinoial  oommand,  and  the  woric  of  intimidation  and  corrup- 
tion wu  carried  on  by  ciTiliana  alone.  But  tha  national  liberties  were  for 
days  hanging  by  a  hair.  If  the  aeU-oontrol  of  the  Republicana  had  for  a 
moment  trembled  under  the  atterly  unparalleled  provocationa  which  were 
heaped  upon  them,  and  the  shameful  ineulta  which  they  had  to  endure,  the 
first  sign  of  resistanoe  would  have  been  eagerly  seized  as  an  excuse  for  armed 
interrention,  and  the  streets  of  all  the  great  cities  of  France  would  by  thia 
time  have  been  red  with  blood.  The  absolutely  noble  conduct  of  the  whole 
Repablieui  party,  that  is  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  alone  has  saved 
the  country  from  Revolution  ;  and  in  the  effort  it  has  acquired  a  wisdom, 
temperanoe,  patienoe,  and  unity,  which  promise  to  open  a  new  era  in  the 
political  history  of  the  State. 

The  French  have  shown  before  that  they  can  behave  like  angels  when  they 
know  that  their  Government  expects  them  to  behave  like  devils,  and  is  pre- 
pared with  a  strong  hand  to  put  them  down.  The  instinct  of  opposition  to 
their  rulers  is  strong  in  them.  Alaa  !  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  they 
hardly  know  what  wise,  generoua,  and  liberal  government  means  ]  The 
moment  that  they  snspeet  that  the  raler  is  for  hia  own  purpoaes  inciting  and 
provoldng  them  to  violence,'  they  arm  themselvea  at  onoe  with  a  wonderful 
patience,  and  become  by  their  disciplined  aelf-control  an  example  to  the 
world.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  inu^^ine,  that  this  is  the  true  account 
of  the  disoipline,  the  submijuion  to  their  leaders,  and  the  silence,  which  they 
began  to  impose  upon  themselves  the  moment  that  the  tactics  of  the  clerical 
section  were  disclosed.  But  it  has  now  endured  so  long  and  passed  unharmed 
through  ao  severe  a  strain,  that  we  may  well  cherish  the  hope  that  it  has 
taoght  a  paasionate  and  turbulent  democracy  a  most  valuable  moral  lesson  ; 
and  that  having  begun  to  hush  their  discords  and  to  unite  their  sections  to 
frustoate  the  nefarious  designs  of  their  infatuated  mlers,  they  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  same  attitnde  for  the  sake  of  the  Bepnblio,  and,  what  seems 
for  the  present  to  be  very  closely  bound  up  with  it,  the  welfare  of  Franoe. 

And  ^m  this  point  of  view  the  long  interval  which  the  policy  of  the 
Marshal  interposed  between  the  dissolution  of  one  Ohamber  and  the  elections 
for  the  next — the  utmost  allowed  by  the  Oonstitntion — has  been  an  unspeak- 
able gain  to  the  Bepublican  cause.  The  Manhat,  all  unwitting,  baa  helped  his 
enemies  mightily — or,  rather,  the  enemies  of  that  autooraoy  of  which  under 
clerical  bidding  he  has  made  himself  the  champion.  When  it  was  settied 
that  the  elections  should  be  postponed  till  the  late  autumn  all  the  worid  most 
justly  cried  shame.  The  only  possible  excuse  for  the  dissolution  was  the 
belief  that  the  Chamber  did  not  honestly  represent  the  mind  of  France.  If 
that  belief  had  been  honestly  entertained  by  the  Uarshal,  he  would  have 
hastened  to  obtun  a  more  faithful  representation  of  the  national  will.  The 
postponement  of  the  elections  was  the  plain  confession,  understood  by  all — 
a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  could  read  it— that  there  waa  no  honest  belief 
of  ibat  kind  In  the  mind  of  the  Marshal  or  of  his  leading  adviaers.  It 
stamped  the  movement  as  a  conspiracy  to  forge  the  aignatuio  of  France  to  a 
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polii^  of  reaction  i  and  made  it  ■bnndMitly  apporait  that  a  aton  and  dead); 
battle  would  hare  to  be  fooght  ant  between  the  Fraddent  of  the  Rcpafabc 
and  the  French  pec^le.  When  it  waa  lean  that  a  whole  anny  of  gDVCDtmeBt 
minion*  were  to  be  aent  to  the  provinoea  to  oajole,  to  intimiHafai,  to  eoero* 
the  electtoB,  with  all  the  influence  and  the  ja^aiaaerf  of  the  Qowmnttat  to 
back  them,  while  the  oommaneat  facUitiei  weie  ligidly  denied  to  their 
opponenta,  gloomy  antioipationB  were  dieriihed  aa  to  the  leanlt.  The  power 
of  the  AdminiatratioD  in  France  ia  ao  enonnouB,  the  peaaant  ia  ao  credoloDt 
and  ao  jaalona  of  the  sharp  owner  of  thetowna,  the  dread  of  BeirtdwtiMi  iaao 
intense  in  a  population  which  have  been  nearly  rerolntjoniaed  to  death,  that 
the  ConaervatiTaa  aeemed  to  have  an  eaay  taak  befwathm ;  bfrapraaiting 
Gambetta  aa  Uie  aroh-Kevolutioniat,  and  the  Oommnne  aa  the  logical  i«ae 
of  a  Republican  tnnmph,  they  would  a  few  yean  ago  have  aeenred  a  oovntiy 
majoiify  on  Uieir  aide. 

They  did  thia,  and  much  more  than  thia.  The  annalt  of  Conatitational 
history  might  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  any  lyatonatie  tampering  with  the 
freedom  of  a  great  nation  so  base  and  outiageona  aa  thia.  lite  moat  eliave- 
leas  falaehoods  were  freely  circulated  on  official  authority.  Srery  en^t^^ 
of  the  Qovemment  wae  made  an  electioneering  agent  of  the  moat  zealons  ^pe, 
in  outward  seeming  at  any  rate.  Every  possible  obstruction  waa  offered  to  the 
diculation  of  BepnbUcan  addreaaea  and  journals.  '  In  one  town  not  a  ain^ 
innkeeper  dared  to  serve  a  dinner  to  a  Bepublican  candidate  and  three  of  his 
peiaooal  friends,  under  peril  of  loaing  hialicenoa :  the  candidate  had  literally 
to  dine  aloiw<  The  moat  (dahorata  means  wore  employad  to  prevent  the 
Kepublican  voten  from  oonoealing  their  votes  ;  thay  were  waned  that  Ihqr 
were  marked,  and  would  be  made  to  pt^  the  penal^.  In  one  case  a  new 
mayor  of  the  requisite  type  waa  sent  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night  fn- 
ceding  the  eleotiona,  and  took  Uie  overai^it  of  the  voting  and  the  charge  o( 
the  nma,  to  the  utter  amaaement  and  indignation  of  th«  B^raMieaa  nMyot 
and  hi*  party.  The  QoveramentevendeaoendadtoUiehaawisasof  dronlsting 
under  ita  sanction  garbled  extracts  &om  foreign  joumala,  seeming  to  approra 
of  its  p(di^,  when  the  whole  panage,  had  it  been  fairly  quoted,  would  have 
emphatically  condemned  it.  In  short,  everything  waa  dona  that  could  be 
dene  by  an  utteify  nnaampuloiu  Oovemment,  short  of  the  employmmt  of 
physical  ferae  and  the  wholesale  tabdfication  of  the  rstonu — tiiough  that  is 
charged  in  some  instanoea— to  determine  the  elections  in  favonr  ot  tke 
Marshal  and  the  Ohnrdi.  Such  an  indictment  was  never  praaeated  againM  » 
Qovemment  under  a  Parliamentary  rC^^e  as  that  wbiiA,  while  we  write,  is 
being  prepared  at  Yersailles.  And  what  has  been  the  reaolt  f  Utter,  ennh- 
ing,  hopeless  defeat. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  returns  aa  they  bear  on  the  immediate  political 
future  that  we  hare  to  do  at  preaent,  but  rather  with  the  means  by  which 
the  splendid  victory  of  freedom  haa  been  secured,  and  ttie  bri^t  political 
prospect  which  it  opens  for  Franoe.  Aa  things  have  issued,  nothing  could 
poeaibly  have  bean  better  for  the  oountiy  than  the  fritole  polii^  of  tb* 
Oovertunent,  baaaly  selfish  and  crael  aa  it  has  been.  It  has  aoeoraplkted 
what   nothing   alas   eould  have  aooompliahed,  the  Mmacrfidatieii    of  the 
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Republican  majority ;  and  it  has  wslded  together  the  town  and  eouutiy 
populations,  the  workmen  of  the  towns  and  tlie  peaunta  of  the  fields,  in  ft 
way  which  would  have  appeared  quite  hopeleu  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
raUier  the  policy  of  the  lEmpire  to  foment  the  jealau«y  which  has  always 
raged  between  the  agricultural  and  the  town  populAtions.  The  Empire  rested 
mainly  on  the'oountry ;  the  great  towns  were  alw^s  strongly,  not  to  say 
fiercely,  Kepublican.  This  jealousy  was  one  of  the  elements  on  which  an 
autocrat  could  count  to  maintain  his  sway.  Now,  thanks  to  the  Mitnihail  and 
his  infatuated  advisers,  it  has  wholly  vanished.  Town  and  country  hftve 
acted  in  admirable  ooncert,  and  for  the  first  time  ahnoat  hAve  been  entirely 
of  one  mind. 

The  oppressive  suspension  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  free  communication 
with  the  electors,  has  driven  the  Bepublicans  to  employ  voluntary  agency  on 
the  most  extensive  scale  ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  eduoation  of  the  rustic 
mind  to  oomprehend  the  great  question  at  issue,  t«  an  extent  which  could 
hardly  have  been  realised  in  any  other  w^.  Intelligent  teachers  have  gone 
among  the  village  populations,  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Uiem,  and 
explained  the  real  features  of  the  situation,  with  a  success  which  the 
elaborftte  and  ostentatious  opprwsioa  of  the  Oovermnent  did  iti  very  best  to 
prepare-  The  Oovemment  overacted  its  part ;  and  the  reaction  has  helped 
powerfully  the  Republican  cause.  In  addition  to  this,  the  keenness  of  the 
struggle  has  brought  out  into  full  view  the  faot  that  the  Republic  has  for 
years  been  steadily  gaining  ground  among  the  substantial  and  monied 
clnwos  There  is  no  lack  now  of  men  of  the  highest  local  position  and 
influence  as  Republican  candidates  and  advocates.  And  the  importance  of 
the  orisis  haa  brought  Uiem  into  the  foreground.  The  peasants  have  seen 
their  wealthy  neighbours  and  landlords,  who  have  everything  to  lose  by  a 
Revolution,  throwing  themselves  with  ardour  into  the  Republican  cause. 
They  have  had  thus  in  their  midst  a  very  practical  confutation  of  the  Oovem- 
ment libel  on  Qambetta,  that  he  was  the  high  priest  of  Revolution  ;  and  they 
have  been  enoonraged  and  strengthened  to  give  their  votes  to  the  party 
which  has  given  to  the  country  the  best  five  yean  of  liberty,  peace,  and 
prospwity,  which  it  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  long  interval  which  the  short-sighted 
advisers  of  the  Harshal  ordained  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  pressure  which 
they  brought  to  bear,  have  been  essential  elements  in  the  political  education 
of  tiie  country  in  which  tile  conflict  has  issued,  A  considerable  period  was 
needful  for  the  organisation  of  the  agencies,  by  which  the  Republican  leaders 
h»Te  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  country  constituencies.  As  week  after  week 
pasaed  on,  the  peasantry  grew  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  political 
situation,  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  their  history  voted  with  the  same 
kind  of  intelligence  which  characterises  the  well-iostruoted  town  populations. 
MoNover  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  imposed  silence  on  the  more  violent 
agitaton.  The  people  have  seen  the  Republic  in  its  brightest  and  noblest 
aspect  I  and  let  us  hope  that  botii  urban  and  nutic  Repnblicans  have 
become  so  enamoured  of  its  moderate,  patient,  self-c<mteolled,  and  patriotio 
aspect  and  temper,  that  the  Bed  Republic  will  henceforth  vanish  from  sight. 
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Ttiiii  the  Musbal  and  the  Duo  de  Broglie  have,  all  nnwittiiigl;,  been  the 
metuu  of  eduoating  th«  oonntiy.  Town  and  agriooltoiml  popnlktion  hare 
been  welded  together  into  a  true  and  vital  onity.  The  jealoiuiea  of  agca 
have  been  laid  to  aleep ;  and  the  oonntiy  as  a  whole  has  been  intelligent!;  olive 
to  the  tme  bearings  of  the  qnewtiona  on  which  it  hod  to  decide.  The  letl- 
control  which  it  haa  imposed  on  iteelf  boa  been  aa  important  in  the  w^  of 
moral  education  oi  the  electoral  dticuMionR  have  been  politically,  ^e 
whole  nation  has  lifted  itaelf  to  a  level  of  politioal  intelligenoe,  c^nitj,  and 
energy,  which  the  present  cabal,  "half  peasant,  half  polioeman,"  will  be  »i 
powerlesa  to  withstand  aa  a  child's  sand  bastiona  to  withstand  the  tide. 
The  crifiie  is  not  jret  over.  What  niodiiesB  the  Marshal,  who  is  ftt  once 
obtuse,  aelf-complBcent,  and  obstinate,  may  be  gailty  of,  none  con  prophe^. 
But  it  will  probably  be  seen  before  these  lines  con  oome  oudw  the  efta  of 
our  readers.  One  thing,  however,  we  may  venture  to  offinn,  seonre  from 
contradiction  by  the  logic  of  history,  that  a  step  of  incalculoUe  impoitanoa 
has  been  taken  in  the  political  education  of  Fnuwe. 


Fbw  of  the  readers  of  this  magoiine  have  failed  at  some  period  of  thor  Ufa 
to  have  listened  to  the  earnest  and  thrilling  addresses  of  the  B«t.  Jamss 
Parsons,  of  York.  When  he  had  reached  mature  manhood,  when  his  bonltisB 
of  expression  and  his  physical  strength  were  *t  their  best,  the  sw^  be 
wielded,  the  spell  ho  threw  over  the  vast  congrc^tions  which  were  atbcaeted 
by  the  announcement  of  bis  appearance,  are  difficult  to  onalyeiB  and  impOMiUe 
to  des<!ribfl.  The  somewhat  ponderous  figure  and  nutiiierir««  animated  bf 
a  suppressed  nervousness,  and  a  strange  flash  in  the  eye,  and  there  iHMsd 
from  him  a  thin  penetrating  voice,  which  first  created  and  then  aeorclMd  (he 
death-like  stillness  that  feU  upon  his  audience.  His  rtyle  was  cnltnred,  and 
his  aentenoes  framed  with  consummate  core  and  baanty.  He  wOTC  into  his 
disconise  the  teaching  and  phrase  of  Holy  Scriptor*  witb  marrdknis 
appropriateness  and  copiousness,  repeating  long  passages  with  perfect  reitMl 
aoouracy  and nnique  intonation.  The  plan  of  hisBermonwaa  symmetrical lud 
rhythmical,  and  covered  the  whole  teaching  of  his  text  and  context.  His 
argnmenta  were  often  very  finished,  and  his  maatery  of  material  my  oom- 
plete  ;  bnt  all  this  might  be  said  of  many  another  preaohor  of  the  QimfA. 
Hr.  Parsons  was  intensely,  pasaionotely  in  earnest,  and  believed  te  the 
nttennoflt  in  the  messi^  which  he  delivered,  and  in  the  ■eosonablonew  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.  So  have  many  others  done,  bnt  without  pmdaeag 
the  religioas  effecta  of  hia  ministry.  There  was  no  startling  novelty,  bo 
rem^kable  originality,  no  daring  exposition  or  theorising  about  0«d  ot 
man,  bnt  as  he  spake  men  received  the  word  of  Qod  at  his  lips,  and 
mnUitadea  with  invincible  conviction  and  assent  yielded  to  the  nali^  of  tb» 
iinM«nworld,the  certainties  of  death.judgment,  eternity,  and  life  evralsrtiiig. 
That  oUmocteric  method  of  his,  need  to  draw  veil  after  veil  away,  until  thm 
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■eemed  aotbing  bat  &  thin  dome  of  glau,  a  gauzy  film  betveen  his  heaten 
and  the  great  realities ;  and  then  that  atrange,  weird,  paiaionate  pleading, 
interrupted  by  •olemn  apx»lling  nfiillnruinnn  and  burata  o£  emotion,  made 
moltitades  feel  that  in  another  moment,  hia  voice  woald  rend  the  veil,  and 
all  the  palpitating  host  would  atand  before  tha  judgment-teat  of  Cbriat. 
I  have  leen  hnndredaof  men  and  women  moved  atone  and  the  atune  moment 
into  thia  condition  of  breathleu  raligioaa  feeling  by  Jame*  Fanoua,  in  a 
way  that  teema  to  my  recollection  immeatnrably  more  impraaaive  than  that 
which  I  have  witnesaed  on  any  other  oocaiion.  In  my  opinion  the  power  of 
Mr,  Moody's  moit  paaiionate  appeal  abd  tremendoiu  anecdote  waa  not  to  be 
compued  with  it,  nor  are  the  awfol  effeota  of  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial  and 
■oenio representation  eitheratthe  Yatican,  or  atAmmergan,  at  allonaaimilar 
level.  Qarrick  ia  said  nnconsotonsly  to  have  interrupted  Whitafield  in  hia 
daacription  of  the  old  man  tottering  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  by  theory,  "By 
Hewen,  he  ia  gone  J  "  Bnt  the  same  kind  of  thing  repeatedly  happened  in  Mr. 
Fataona'  earlier  ministry,  when  he  was  called  upon  by  sinners  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  thsir  peril  to  "  stop, "  they  could  not,  would  not,  bear  it.  This  *^le, 
however,  waa  onfyone  of  many  ways  in  which  he  orermaatored  hia  andienoe 
in  Christ's  name.  Hia  moat  glowing  and  rapt  eloqnenoe  waa  reaerred  for 
the  delineation  of  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  Chriat,  and  the  beauties  of 
holiness.  One  of  the  moat  entrancing  sermons  I  ever  heard  from  hbn  waa 
on  tiie  text,  *'  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  joy  ia  in  the  tabemaelBS  of  the 
righteoiu."  It  waa  exulting  and  jubilant  in  Its  tone,  and  the  memory  of 
the  high  cheer  that  rang  through  my  heart  then,  haa  laated  for  thirty 
yean. 

In  many  jonmala  some  details  of  hia  life  have  been  told,  and  pre-eminently 
by  Hr.  Balnea,  in  the  admirable,  just,  and  imprasaive  biogiaphie  notice 
published  in  the  Leedt  Jtf  trcury.  Hr.  Paraoni  waa  bom  in  Leeds  in  1799,  and 
waa  the  second  aon  of  Rev.  Edward  Pusons,  minister  of  Salem  Ch^el. 
Originally  intended  for  the  Bar,  he  made  oratory  hia  study,  and  by  debate, 
recitation,  and  the  clash  of  eqnal  minds,  he  developed  the  germs  of  that 
power  which  he  consecrated  to  Christ.  Educated  at  the  Institution  which 
afterwards  became  Airedale  Collie,  he  waa  aoon  called  to  the  ministry,  as 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lendal  Chapel,  York,  in  1822,  and  in  the  d^  of 
York  he  discharged  with  oonspicuoos  wisdom,  oonsiatency,  kindneas,  and 
loyalty  to  evangelical  truth,  the  high  fonctiona  of  tiie  Christian  paator,  until 
the  year  1870,  when  on  account  of  threatening  infirmities  and  orertazed 
strength  he  lought  relief  from  these  onerous  responsibilities. 

The  retirement  at  Harrogate  has  been  diversified  by  not  infrequent 
serrioM  in  churches  in  which  fifty  years  bafoie  he  had  delivered  some  of 
his  earliest  messages.  In  1876  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  at  Oheahnnt 
College,  to  the  deep  gratification  and  profit  of  a  large  congregation,  and  hia 
latent  public  effort  was  a  diseonrse  at  the  reopening  of  Airedale  College — his 
Alma  Mater.  But  the  end  waa  drawing  on.  On  the  25th  of  Jnly  he  wrote 
thna :  "  I  am  still  in  a  slate  of  much  feebleness,  which  I  cannot  expect 
speedily  to  lose  ;  and  it  is  a  solemn  lefiection  that  my  public  work  has  now 
probably  closed.     I  must  endeavour  to  wait  in  ^th  and  hope,  looking 
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thrcHi^  infinite  mer^  for  UuU  h^h«r  aUte  when  tlie  redeemed  Mm  God 
dftj  and  night  in  His  Temple-" 

On  one  at  the  Uat  dAjrt  of  hii  life,  when  the  end  warn  objiaaHj  near,  )w 
ezpreMed  with  difficulty  to  hia  wife  ind  &  friend  his  wiihaa  iiM^inllim,  hii 
f  nneral  and  the  fonenl  lermon,  which  he  repeated  mora  fnlly  (Hi  n  nlwequat 
d«j  to  Mr.  Leenun,  hi«  warm  friend  and  former  deftoou,  and  the  fanatea  at 
his  will.  He  uld  th&t  hii  Mrrioee  had  been  worthleei  and  impsfeo^  bot 
that  he  tmated  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the  woi^  and  graee  of  the  Lord 
Jem  Chriit  for  hii  aalvation,  and  oommitted  hia  lonl  to  Him.  Eailj  Ika 
nazt  morning  he  (aid,  "I  do  ao long  for  nttar  teat."  Afterwarda  he  re- 
qoeated  the  attendanta  to  teave  the  room,  aaying,  "I  wiah  to  be  iloDa 
with  Jeana  for  a  little  while."  He  told  hia  doctor  tiiat  he  longed  to  ba  gone 
and  to  enter  into  the  glory  of  Chriat,  adding,  "  one  of  the  ntHty  maaaoBa.'' 
On  being  told  a  few  honra  before  hia  death  that  hia  aufltoinga  ooold  not  bat 
loDg,  be  aaid,  "  I  aabmit  it  all  to  Chriat."  It  waa  at  ten  minntaa  peat  hi  «n 
Saturday  momiog  October  20th,  in  the  preaence  of  hia  wife  aoddMightetv  that 
the  apirit  waa  gently  releaaed,  and  the  reet  of  inimortali^  began. 

Hr.  Balnea,  in  the  article  whidb  appeared  in  the  Ludt  Meratry,  aaya :  "  It 
ia  perh^ia  not  poaaible  to  find  a  more  fanltleaa  life  than  that  whidi  haa  jaat 
been  brought  to  ita  oloae.  Hr.  Panona*  penonal  ohaiaeter  waa  holy, 
devotional,  pare,  npright,  and  aelf-dmying.  Aa  a  Cbriatian  "inJaJTT  a&d 
paator  he  diaoharged  with  a  aingleneoa  of  pnrpoae  not  to  be  amptwMd,  all 
the  dntiea  of  a  aerrant  of  Ood,  and  aeemed  to  live  for  no  oA«  end 
than  to  win  aoula  for  Chriat.  He  aacrificed  every  taate,  indnlgenee,  and 
occupation  that  conld  interfere  with  hia  ancceaa  in  thia  aacxed  objaet.  H* 
waa  the  exemplar  aa  well  aa  teacher  of  hia  people.  Hia  life  waa  a  oontiowd 
illnatration  of  the  text,  'Be  not  oonfoimed  to  thia  world.'  He  waa  tba 
friend  of  peaoe  and  brotherly  love,  yet  not  leaa  of  Chriatiui  pority  aad 
rectitude.  He  was  wholly  free  from  aelf^oomplaoenoy  and  jealooay.  H* 
waa  the  generoua  aympathiaing  helper  of  the  hnmblaat  of  hia  mii^afaiii] 
brethren,  and  eapedalty  of  young  mimatera  or  atodenta,  and  for  their  mkta 
he  felt  it  hia  daty  to  proteat  againvt  the  introdnotion  of  new  doebioai 
unwarranted  by  Scripture.  Hia  habitual  prudence  kept  him  out  of  oootao- 
veray,  though  hia  opinions  aa  a  Nonoonformiat  and  a  Liberal  ware  quita 
decided.  Aa  a  dtisen  he  took  large  viewa  of  publio  policy,  advocated  jmtice 
to  all  claaaea,  promoted  education  and  improvement,  and  inooknted  on  ilL 
their  dntiea  aa  well  as  their  rights ;  yet  he  maintained  a  prudent  reaecTB 
which  perhaps  beat  becomes  a  mitiiaier  in  engaging  in  party  politica.  Ai  a 
friend  he  waa  moat  faithful,  warm,  and  generoua  ;  as  a  oompaoion  ha  wii 
cheerful,  abounding  in  conversation  azLd  anecdote,  wiOi  much  natural  Imuov, 
peculiarly  engaging  to  children,  and  letting  no  word  escape  him  to  give  pain, 
or  enoourage  jealonay  or  diaaHiaion.  In  hia  family,  having  beeu  adntifttl 
aon  and  kind  brother,  he  became  a  devoted  hnabaod  and  a  wiady  foai 
father." 

Mr.  Paraona  took  a  warm  intereat  in  many  of  the  great  aootatiea  whid 
have  for  their  aim  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  higheat  welfare  of  man,  and  b« 
was  e^r  ready  to  plead  on  their  behalf  :  thia  he  often  did  with  signal  •neoM 
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He  wu  u>  old  and  fkiUifal  friend  of  the  Evakoblical  Maoazihx,  Mtd  had 
been  niunbered  among  id  nunagera  for  more  than  forty  yean. 

The  PBtriwch  of  Yorluhire  Oonfrregationaliam,  he  was  beloved  above  moet 
men,  not  only  by  his  brethren,  to  whom  he  was  generous,  lympathetic,  and 
loyal,  but  by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  By  his  death  many  have 
loat  cnt  of  their  kindest  counsellors  and  readiest  friends.  Hs  ia  in  one  of 
the  many  nuunsions  of  our  Father's  house,  snzronnded  by  a  multitude  of 
thoMwhoM  trembling  stepshedirectedthitherwards.  He  rests  from  hislaboon, 
and  his  works  do  follow  him.  The  sorrow  of  his  beloved  wife  and  daughters 
is  too  sacred  to  be  touched,  but  we  think  that  it  must  have  been  soothed 
by  the  imp-essiTe  demonstration  made  by  the  City  of  York  and  the  Free 
Churches  of  England  at  his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  the  26th  of 
October,  in  the  cemetery  at  Toik,  where  he  sleeps  beside  his  beloved  and 
only  son.  The  address  at  the  funeral  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Falding, 
and  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  following  Sunday  in  Lendal  Chapel,  the 
scene  of  hit  first  pastorate,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison.         H.  R.  Retnoldb, 
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Substitution :  A  Treatise  on  the  Atonement.   By  Marshall  Handles. 
(J.  Orow  Thomas  and  Co.} 

The  writsi  has  msdg  MnteK  AimiUar  with  the  volnminons  lileratnje  ot  nuxtem 
tamM  on  this  thsmt^  and  with  ability  of  a  oertain  kind  he  grapples  with  the  olaster 
of  problems  which  emerge  on  any  effort  being  made  to  state  the  lationala  of  the 
Atonement.  In  nine  chapters,  the  sothor  has  discussed  the  importance  of  a  tnie 
theory  ot  the  Atonement,  thongh  he  sdmits  that  it  is  not  "nscewsry  to  salTstion." 
He  argues  foroihly  in  favoni  of  a  veritable  sobstitDtion  of  Christ  for  the  sinner,  and 
the  legal  charaoter  ot  the  objective  work  effected  by  Christ  He  interprets  the 
Bcriptoral  terms  and  ths  phraseology  ot  theology  with  oleamsss,  and  briogt  forraid 
by  d^iees  all  the  chief  argnm^nts  of  cimpetlng  theoh^ians.  Ee  is  pattionlarly 
happy  in  honting  down  the  "  false  analogies"  by  which  nomereiu  forms  of  the 
morsl  theory  hare  been  sustained.  Ee  states  the  objections  to  the  idea  ot  p«nsl 
sabstitntiMi  with  candour  and  force,  and  is  as  dissatisfied  with  U'Leod  Oampball  as 
with  Dr.  Toung.  The  seoond  of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Bnshnell  is  proved  to  be  sn 
nmnlg^nn  of  nnmeroiu  moral  theories,  which  are  all  nllimately  rtaolTod  into  "  eda- 
cational  proceises,''  and  all  redooa  the  eneooe  of  the  Atonement  to  something  dons 
by  msn,  or  evolved  oat  ot  hisrepentanoe,  obedience,  or  saciifloey  instead  of  regardiog 
it  as  a  fariamphant  and  graciona  act  of  Qoi  Eimself ,  The  various  theories  which 
are  here  aitidsed  do  strangely  coincide  with  the  hyper-Cslvinistie  hypotheeii  in 
■me  respect :  they  limit  the  extent  and  efScaoy  of  the  Atonement  to  Uie  oompara- 
tivdy  taw  who  have  consdonaly  passed  into  the  light  ot  life.  Mr.  Bandies  has  been 
genoally  hsppy  in  the  choice  he  has  made  ol  his  (naterial,  slthongh  in  the  former 
part  of  the  work  we  most  admit  a  loosensss  of  airangement,  which,  snlTering  the 
writer  to  disonss  numeroDS  ^nestioos  jost  as  they  arise,  creates  a  certain  sense  of 
mntal  eonfo^n  from  which  it  is  difScolt  to  escape. 
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TAtf  Bible  Record  of  Creaium  true  for  Every  Age.  By  P.  W. 
Obaki.    (Hoddet  and  Stougbton.) 

The  efforb  made  to  interpret  the  opening  cluplan  of  Ganemi  ban  bees  i" 
ntuneroiu  that  the  oitie  looln  on  a  renewed  attempt  t«  (bow  tha  eompttibOitf  <i 
tbeir  dUoloforet  with  adsntiflc  (eiearcb  almoct  wiUi  a  ngb  of  ngnt  If  tt«  lut 
effort  in  thii  direction — uy  "  The  Miracle  of  to-day  " — ha«  left  wnm  eaitiivotki 
behind  which  ba  ii  entrenchsd,  the  reader  knowi  wdl  befetdtand  that  the  1Mb 
athlete  who  jirdi  faimielt  to  the  DonSiet  will  be  lOTe  to  awMp  th^  awaj-  brfon 
prooeedtng  to  lay  down  the  new  linet  of  aManlt  or  defence^  Mr.  Oiant  ii  m  n- 
ception  to  the  rala.  There  ia  more  that  la  akin  to  the  method  of  Prebeodary  Qmr; 
ia  hii  ranuikible  treatiee  on  the  anthorilup  of  Cl«nwi(,  than  to  any  othir  teoat 
work,  bnt  itiU  Ur.  Grant  mtut  be  allowed  to  baTs  punned  a  method  of  bii  on. 
lluire  ia  not  much  sign  of  Biblical  icholanbEp  or  acientific  knowledge,  and  littli  V 
no  appeal  ii  made  to  KdentiSc  or  Biblical  aathoritie*.  A  great  deal  i*  dona  in  tLi 
way  of  amending  the  tmnilatioD  without  aBsigningex^eticalrMaon*  tat  thadiu|e- 
A  multitude  of  alteratioaa  are  made  by  Mr.  Grant  because  he  "  rathm  think*,''  if 
"incltnej  to  beUeTe,"or  imagines  that  the  "peculiar  atyle  ''  of  the  original  loO' 
ment  would  juitify  ancb  and  such  changsj.  There  ii  a  diaeolTing-Tiew  kind  e( 
criticiam,  which  blenda  the  three  cbapten  into  one  abain,  and  learu  the  nadir  ii 
a  position  to  lay  that  every  and  any  idea  miy  be  read  in  the  Tenarable  worit,  ui 
that  if  manipulated  In  tbii  faahion  they  may  be  made  to  oontain  or  to  rtreal  aif- 
thing.  The  prime  idea  ii  that  tha  "»ii  dayi  "  being  dayt  of  Ood,  modM  and 
periods  of  Dinne  operation  an  not  only  of  indaSnite  length,  bnt  are  in  a  larp  feast 
practically  oontempoianeons  i  and  that  the  writer  of  Qeneais  did  not  intend  to  ni* 
to  a  obronolcgical  order  of  the  Divine  workmanahip,  but  to  establish  the  Difias 
origination  of  the  great  oategoriet  and  cooditioDS  of  existence,  colminaliog  with  ths 
special  origination  of  man  in  the  Diiiaa  image.  Mr.  Grant  offera  some  iigeaioa 
speculation  on  many  knotty  points.  Dismissing  the  philological  argumeat  atte- 
gether.and  the  documentary  hjpotbeais,  withont  even  referring  to  the  main  pcialt 
on  which  it  t«ats,  he  believes  that  he  haa  established  the  "anity  of  thenanaUna' 
of  the  first  and  aecond  ohaptere  bj  getting  rid  of  the  chronologiDal  eequeneai,  sni 
spreading  the  second  nanative  out  over  the  first.  The  revelation  of  Jehovah  Bohia 
in  the  second  chapter  is  vindicated  by  making  the  statement  of  Eiodns  vi.  a  posilin 
aatniance  that  God  ai  a  "  Saviour ' '  bad  always  bean  thus  known  to  the  Patrisi^ 
The  formatioa  of  Eve  is  rimply  a  virion  of  Adam,  convincing  him  that  Eft,  lib 
himself,  bad  come  as  he  had  done  from  the  Divine  hand.  Hie  lirers  of  EdM  *i* 
litsrally  and  geographioslly  identiAed,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Pkll  discoaNd. 

The  volume  is  worthy  of  ocnsideration  from  the  way  in  whieb  tt  stesn  daar  ft 
all  geologioal  dUBoultiee,  and  leaves  the  scientist  to  do  what  he  plaana  witk  ths 
antiquity  or  evclation  of  man. 

A  Popular  Exposition  of  ike  EpliUea  to  the  Seven  Churchta  of  Ant- 
ByB.  H.  PLVunu,  D.D,     [Hodder  and  Stoughton.] 

This  reprint  of  Dr.  Flnmptre'a  work,  originally  puUisbed  in  Tin  Bx/tnUr,  wiB 
be  eagerly  welcomed.  Tha  tzposition  of  tha  flnt  three  ehaptva  of  the  Afociin- 
h«a  been  attempted  by  many,  who  have  not  ponged  mors  deeply  into  the  b^sIsdn 
of  the  book.  Ooi  Aathor  gives  ns  tbereanltof  extended  rMdiog.  Ws  diAtfrea 
him  on  many  points,  but  ars  thankful  to  agree  with  him  on  itiU  Men.  Dr. 
nmnptre  ia  fond  of  hypothetical  Identifications  and  biograpbieid  nuprlm ;  h  «ha 
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be  argned  that  Luanis  wm  identical  with  the  rich  jtyang  nuui  whom  Jesiu  lar«d, 
and  also  vith  the  carttua  fotmg  man  who  fled  awa;  naked  troin  the  Cfarden  of 
a«thienuuie,  and  a«  when  he  identifled  Apollo*  with  the  Anther  of  ths  Book  o( 
Wiadom;Minowheidentiflsathe"ADgelof  theChorchatEphemu"  withTlmothf, 
ft  poritioa  which  he  does  not  Mem  to  ni  to  ectablish.  His  oooeptanoe,  however,  of 
ths  earliott  date  of  the  Apocaiypie  praventt  him  from  reoogniaing  Polycaip  in  ttie 
"Angel  of  the  Ohnrch  at  Smyrna."  We  hare  no  ipace  hereto  diacuu  nnmeroiu 
qoeationi  of  exsKOUi,  Wt  c«n  heartilj  coounend  a  papular  eipoiition  that  it  rich  in 
■nggea^on  and  beantif  al  in  ■tj'Ie,  and  which  the  reader  Ia;e  down  with  the  nre  de- 
■ire  that  the  Anthor  had  touched  even  more  miaatelj  and  at  greater  length  upon 
many  themes. 

Soared  Streams  ;  The  Ancient  and  Modem  Sutory  of  the  Riven  of 
tht  Bible.  By  Paior  Hxnki  Oossb,  F.K.8.  With  forty-four  eogiavinge  and  a 
map.  A  new  edition  rerised  by  the  Anthor.  [Hodder  and  Btoughtoa.) 
If  the  Author  had  arranged  the  mateiiali  of  the  volume  lo  aa  to  ntiliee  the  chro- 
iKdogieal  B«  well  a*  the  geographi<»l  platform  of  Sacred  Hittory,  the  reeult  wonld 
have  been  (ax  more  eatiafaolory.  Ui.  Oobh  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  hiitory 
all  the  light  which  an  intioxate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  lAnds  and  thai  literature 
esablee  him  to  supply  ;  but  the  oonne  of  the  Bivete,  and  the  manyparta  they 
■evecally  play  in  the  great  drama,  induce  hitn  under  almost  every  heading  to  ma 
through  the  whole  story.  The  effect  ii  thus  oontosiDg  and  ths  trealiie  lacks 
cUmaoteiio  force.  It  was  well  te  begin  with  the  Euphrates  and  ths  Hiddekel,  but 
why  postpone  the  Nile  to  ths  list,  and  place  fourteen  other  rivers  between  these  three 
on  no  plan  that  we  can  tiaoaf  The  devout  metUtations  and  aipirationi  that 
oooompany  these  reeearohee  are  pitched  in  a  noble  key,  and  the  scholarship  ii 
adequate. 


^t  $ome  <Si^rimuU. 


Ths  CoHOftioATiaMAL  TTinox  oi 
EsoLAHD  AMD  WiMB.— The  thirty- 
ffighth  autumnal  meeting  was  held  at 
Leicester  daring  the  week  beginning 
with  October  16th.  The  ministers  and 
delegates  anmherdd  about  one  thonsand, 
who  were  cordially  and  genetoosly 
entertained  by  friends  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  other  Ohriitian  oomm unions 
in  uid  around  Leioastar.  The  usual 
order  of  proceeding*  wag  adopted  ;  bat 
there  were  soma  specialtdoi  which 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  preacher 
waa  a  Baptist,  and  the  chairman  was  a 
Uember  of  Parliament.  The  sermon 
by  Bev.  Dr.  A.  Madaien  was  a  power - 
fol  psnnaiive  to  iteadfiutneea  in  fsiCh, 
in  relation  both  to  the  Person  and  the 
Teaohiag*    of    Jean*.       Mr.      Henry 


Bichard's  address  was  a  noble  plea 
for  the  "Application  of  Christianity  to 
Politics,"  The  Bev.  A.  Hannay,  sec. 
rotary,  spoke  with  intense  fervour  and 
effect  on  "  The  Ohuroh  Aid  and  Home 
Missionary  Sooiety,"  which  was  formed 
at  this  meeting.  Two  remarkaUa 
addnese*  were  read  by  Bev.  Professor* 
A.  M.  Fairbaim  and  H.  Griffiths  on 
"  The  Un-Chri*tian  and  Anti-Christian 
Teaching*  of  the  Day."  The  foor 
'jtgs  ware  ooonpied  with 
Coll^fes,  Oongregational 
Singing,  and  Oat-dooi  Preaohing. 

Tbi  Emolibs  OoNoazoiTiaNii.  Union 
o?  NoBTH  Waus  held  its  first  ■"'nial 
meeting  at  Chester,  November  5th  and 
Sth,  under  the  preaidenoy  of  Samuel  Mor- 
ley,  Esq.,  H.P.     The  object  of  the  Union 
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ii  tlie  eEUbluhmnit  of  Engliih  Congre- 
gation*!  chnrchBi  ia  Horth  WmlM. 
HiU  it  a  iwcodtj,  h  moltitadai  of 
BsgUih-ipMkiiig  people  are  aettUog  in 
Tariona  paita  of  the  Principality  whars 
no  Soglith  mnhip  ia  jovriiiad.  An 
agTMmant  haa  Iwen  mada  batVMn  Uu 
CalTiniatio  HetlLodiati  and  the  Indapen- 
denti,  tlut  in  no  cata  than  the  fonna- 
tim  of  a  aacond  chorch  be  attempted 
vhen  one  already  aziita,  *ithoat  mntoal 
confwenee  on  the  anbjact.  The  mwting 
«M  well  (attained,  and  the  ehainnaa, 
in  addition  to  hia  effectiTe  tpetch, 
KBnMvnily  proniMd  £200  per  annnm 
for  Atb  yean  towazda  the  object 

Tn  LOXDOX   CoKOUOATiaKlL  Uridi' 

fadd  iti  hall-jeariy  meeting  on  Tneaday, 
NorenlNT  SIh.  Bar,  Dr.  Baleigh  pre- 
nded.  Special  attention  vaa  drawn  to 
the  needa  of  the  Hilton  Honnt  Collegs, 
and  the  neoeaiity  of  the  London  ohnrohea 
tendering  more  aid  to  an  Inititation 
whoee  lole  o>>jeet  i»  to  enable  miniiten 
of  reabicted  meani  to  obtain  a  thorongh 
education  of  their  daagbter*.  The 
principal  theme  for  coniideTation  wai 
"  the  Deaconahip  in  the  Free  Chmeliee," 
whioh  WM  opened  by  a  paper  read  by 
Iter.  Edwaid  White.  A  apirited  and 
lengthened  diacnieion  endued. 

Tnn  Atkliko  ManDniai.  Cbhrcm  it 
HiiDBAM  Atnov.— The  fonndation- 
atone  of  thii  bnilding  wa*  laid  by  Un. 
BpaUing,  NOTembn   lit.    Tbe  addroM 


WH  daliTered  by  Sir  Chaila  Beti. 
^ayer  waa  oHored  by  Ber.  Aaibc* 
Bead,  B.A.— an  BMDbm  a<  the  bmly  ol 
the  late  Ber.  Dr.  Andrew  Bead,  iNate 
of  tha  Aaylnm.  Thia  chmeii  ■  tale 
sMtedaa  a  t«atiniiniial  to  tbe  finte- 
raalsdnea  of  Bar.  Dr,  Aveling,  wb>  be 
thir^  years  haa  bem 
laentary  of  the  Soeiaty  fee  i 
ChOdreo,  and  wbo  eaneated  thii 
memorial  in  praEarenea  to  a  moaataiy 
gift  to  hitnadr.  Other  MMdmirf  Dr. 
Beed'a  family  of  the  eeoond  and  Uni 
generation  took  part  in  the  aanioM. 

Tn  CarrxcR  CoNBmna  waa  Ul  tf 
Croydon  daring  the  eeeend  veA  tf 
October,  and  waa  laigdy  atteodcd.  The 
ArchUabop  of  Oenterbvy  ptaaided.  AD 
partiea  in  the  RitaMiAad  Cbiu^  *«e 
praaant— high  and  low,  bnad  esd  lilaal. 
Einna  ocntro<rardM  wore  appnbaoM, 
bat  the  Archbiahop's  aagadty,  «■- 
plaiaanoe,  and  pradenca  prerented  aj 
ontbieakof  hostile  and  rammiBatoiy 
prooeedLnga.  Papera  ware  re*d  by  the 
Isading  clergymen  of  the  ra^aeBw 
partiei,  and  diaoonieni  naned  on  flw 
Tariona  anl^eeti  provided  in  the  pn- 
gnmme;  bat  ezeepting  nne  bnk 
wotd«  abont  Nonconfonniatt,  all  tbil- 
litlona  of  eeoleeiattjeal  tOaUngwwe  n- 
pnned.  The  Congieaa  thna  embeditt 
tbe  lyatem  of  rnrnprnniiena    to  wUA 


exiiteDce. 


MINISTEBIAL  CEANOES. 


"  RtT.  HnMnr  Shaw,  of  Cbeehnni  Col- 
lege, baaaooepted  thspaatorattoIHeaate 
Bead  Chareb,  Hall. 

Bsv.  B.  Booh  11,  of  Fern  dale, 
Pontypridd,  haa  become  paatot  of  the 
ehnroh  at  Oomal,  StafTotdihire. 

Bit.  p.  U.BitnuM,lateof  Honiton, 
baa  imderlakMi  the  oharge  of  the  Vic- 
toria Boad  Chnrcb,  Horthampton. 


IttlDs  at  ont  d^mt^ts. 

Bit.  W.    Duriau.    haa  ndgned  Ui 
iharga  at  Qawthorpe,  near  Dewibnry. 


Bav.  "SoMtut  Quae  haa  retired  him 
hia  pastorate  at  Bilaton,  BtaAbrdibiie. 

Bit.  D.  B.  SBUfKLurn  ii  leaTiag 
Qlaabnry,  Bidnonbin,  to  asttia  oiff 
the    ehorthe*    at  Ponig»J    and  Feat, 


Bbt.  JoaiFB  Bbiw,  of  I 
accepted  an  inntntion  to  Gkeat  ^nriag- 
ton,  Davon. 
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R»T,  Oboboi  BiiNTOx  hat  nsigned 
his  cluuge  at  ChMhsm,  Buckg,  to  becoma 
pMtot  of  tha  Now  Tabornacla,  Old 
SteMt,  London. 

BbV.  J.    MOBILL    BUCKIS,  I1L.B.,   of 

lareipool,  enten  apon  tbe  dutia  of  bii 
new  putonta  at  Sadbury  in  December. 

Bmt.  E.  B.  Hickkak  ha*  ratind 
from  tlie  paitonbip  of  Norley  GLspel, 
Plymouth, 

Ebv.  T.  J.  LiBLii,  after  fourteen 
yaan'miniitr;  at  AppledoK,  iaremoving 
to  Toikahire,  to  beoome  putoi  of  tha 
churchea  at  Mexborough  and  Svintoo. 

Bit.  H.  QonDiKo  hM  nrigned  hii 
charge  at  Fiamlingham,  Suffolk 

Bar.  Jjlmma  Zllib,  of  the  New  Taber- 
nacle, Old  Street,  ha«  aoeepted  the 
paatorate  of  Baimburj  Chapel,  Isliag- 

Bmt.  a.  Jaub  has  retiTed  from  hit 
poatoiate  at  Iklevagiiasy,  Cornwall,  to 
•ettle  oTer  the  Humbentone  Boad 
BranohChorcb,  Leiceater. 

Bkt,  T.  pHiu.iFi,  of  the  Hemoiial 
GoUsgie,  Brecon,  haa  accepted  a  call  from 
the  T!ngii»*»  church  at  Builth. 

Bmt,  W.  Oczeltokd  hai  reagsadhia 
poeition  aa  aanatant  to  the  Ber.  T. 
Niohol«oii,  CleoUieaton. 

Bit.  a.  ISoiM  ia  leaving  Otterj  St 
Hary   (o  become  paetor  of  the  church 


Bet.  Halut  Stswaht  haa  reaigned 
hia  charge  at  Caledonian  Boad,  Iilington, 
and  haa  been  looeeeded  by  the  Be*. 
Benjamin  Price,  of  Eltham. 

Btt.  THOMia  UoBSLi.,  who  lucceeded 
bia  late  father,  the  Bet.  Stephen  Uorell, 
aa  paator  of  Little  Baddow,  Euex,  hai 
boen  oompelled  by  a  throat  affection  to 
Mian  from  hia  charge.  Tha  united  pai- 
tonte  of  father  and  aon  extended  over  a 
period  of  aerentf -eight  yeanu 

Bbt.  Bbkiakix  WacoB  letirea  from 
Maiae  Hill  Congregational  Ohaicb, 
Greenwich ,  by  medical  advice. 

Bit.  Ll.  Ponria,  of  Fleatwich,  hat 
accepted  an  icTitation  to  the  paatonte 
of  the  church  at  Abney  Ohapel,  Mculey, 


Bkt.  T.  Nicholbok,  of  Cleckhsaton 
ia  about  to  Buoceed  the  Bev.  U.  BeTan 
aa  pastor  of  Tottenham  Court  Boad 
Chapel. 

B»T.  J.  Hardwick  8iiiTH,  B,A,,  of 
Wejmouth,haabecameDiiiiBter  of  Abbey 
Hill  Church,  Eenilworth. 

Bit.  T.  F.  IUthimoh  haa  resigned 
his  poaition  ai  a  Congregational  minJiter 
to  Qlaagow,  to  enter  the  EMabliBhed 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Bkt.  E.  Mikioic  having  retired  after 
twenty  three  years'  miniatiy  at  Abney 
Chapel,  Mosstey,  haa  been  presented  by 
his  people  with  £1,000. 


OBDIKATIONS. 

Bit.  E.  a.  Httch  was  ordained  at 
Great  Harwood  on  October  2fith,  The 
Bar.  J.  UoEwan  Stott,  M.A.,  presided, 
the  BeT.  A.  Foster  expounded  Congtega- 
tional  Cborch  principles,  tbe  Bev. 
In  Boialy  piayed,  and  the  Bot,  Dr. 
Newth  gave  the  charge.  The  charge  to 
church  and  congregation  was  deliTered 
on  Sunday  oTening  by  the  Rer.  J. 
UoDoDgalL 

BsT.  Samcsl  Hcstix,  of  ChaahDut 
College,  waa  ordained  to  the  putorate  at 
Banbury  on  October  30th.  A  disoourae 
was  delirered  by  the  Her.  Dr.  Parker. 
The  Bev,  W.  M.  Btatham  made  a  state- 
ment of  Congregational  prinoiplet,  and 
the  BeT.  Dr.  Alien  daliTered  the  charge 
to  the  new  pastor. 

A  crusd  ordination  aervios  was  held 
at  Leybum,  Yorkshire^  on  NoTembrr 
6th,  when  the  Ber.  Joseph  Heap  was  or- 
dained as  pastor  of  the  Leybum  Chnrob, 
and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Bennett  of  the 
church  at  Beeth.  The  Eevi.  Q.  Atkin- 
Bon,  W.  BoltoD,  U.A.,  B.  CrookaU, 
and  W.  Thomaa  took  part  in  the  ssr- 

BsT.  a.  S.  Eiu.r,B.  A.,  WM  ordained 
at  the  Avenne  Church,  Erith,  on  October 
30tb,  the  BoT.  T .  Sissons  presiding.  Tbs 
ordination  prayer  was  oStoed  by   (he 
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BeT.  Dr.  Newlh,  the  cliuge  «u  gircn 
bj  tiia  n«v.  J.  Btldwin  Brown,  BA 
uid  the  cbazge  to  the  chunih  1^  th« 
Ber.  J.  Horlaii  Jonei. 

Ebv.  T.  TowHsaMS  wu  ordBlned 
ftt  tha  Abbef  ForegAte  Chuich,  Shrewi- 
biii7,  on  NoTember  Bth.  The  Bev.  J- 
UcCIime  TFffen  deliTersd  an  ezpodlion 
of  Tim  Cbnrcb  priodplea,  the  Bev.  W. 
F.  Ckllivay  offered  the  ordination 
pnjac,  Mid  deliTered  the  charKs  to  tha 
people,  and  tha  Ber.  Dr.  SimoD  gave  the 
charge  to  tha  miniator. 

Bit.  J.  H.  Walkzk  wu  ordained  paa- 
tor  of  the  Engliih  ohnich,  POTthc*wl, 
on  NoTconbar  8th,  The  Ben.  B. 
WiUiami,  J.  Jonet,  J.  P.  Jonca,  and  F. 
A.  Walker  took  pert  in  the  mrlce. 


NZW  CHUBCHES,  CHAPELS,  fto. 

A.  mw  ehondi  waa  opened  at  Boaton 
Bp*,  Torkibin,  on  Ootobw  S4th,  bj  the 
Bey.  B.  Bnot,  U.A.,  of  Hnddvcfidd. 

A  mv  ohoroh  wu  optned  Oetober 
Mh,  in  the  Tillage  of  Avaler,  hy  a  Mcnwn 
from  the  Ber,  J,  G.  HaniHn.  Hie 
bonding  ha«  ooat  £1,170,  and  tho  whole 
ofthellaUUIJeiweiacleHadofrMt  the 
day  of  opening. 

A  aiw  ohnreh,  with  aohooli^  eosting 
orer  £4,000,  haa  jiut  ben  opened  at 
Leyland,  near  Preeton.  ^nie  opaniiig 
•errioee  were  oondnetad  by  the  B«Ti. 
B.  Paaraon,  U.A.,  Jidm  Tonge,  and 
W-lHewgill,  M.A. 

Tbi  memoiial^one  of  ■  new  Bnnday- 
•ohod  at  Uanh  waalaid  on  Ootober  2nii, 
by  T.  Ooote,  Eeq.,  jnnr. 

Tks  mconorial-etoiie  of  ■  new  dhvnh 
at  Olealor  Uoor,  'Whitehaven,  waa  laid 
October  17th,  by  Ilr.  W.  Eitohjn. 

Tn  oentenary  of  the  ohapel  at  Poole, 
Donet,  haa  been  eelebiated  by  the  eceo- 


tion  of  new  Snnday-iohool  bulitingi,  at 
aocatof£l,000. 

A  ssw  chmch  wM  opened  at  Udnm, 
Ireland,  on  Oolobar  16th.     The  Ber. 

Th>  fonndjilion-atone  of  a  new  bell 
and  icAioola  at  BrivfieU,  Bnmlay,  wte 
laid  on  November  3nd  by  Hngfa  Mimb, 
Eaq.,  J.P.  The  bonding  >■  to  ba  oaad 
for  an  nadenonmiational  day.«chool  ami 
a  Sabbath-tohool,  and  the  i^perbiU  &r 
divine  earrioe. 

Aif  irtm  church  waa  opened  at  Btgillt, 
FUntahlre,  on  Korembar  7th,  b<ang  the 
tbat  erected  throngb  the  raeantly 
formed  Eogluh  North  Walea  Usioe. 
Bennoni  were  pnaohed  by  the  Ber.  A. 
Fraiuna,  !^Le  ohnrdh  ia  ondar  the  ean 
of  tha  Bar.  J.  D.  BOey,  HalywelL 

Tbi  new  ohnKh  in  Townl^  Btreel; 
Maooleafleld,  waa  q^edoD  Oetob«  30lh. 
by  eermoni  from  the  Ben.  J.  Q.  Hogm 
and  Di,  Uellor. 


DEATHa 

BsT.  Joans  Bi.i4ax,  fv  twan^- 
three  yoara  miniater  of  TTealhlhM 
Independent  Ch^el,  Diiieiii.  died  Octo- 
ber aut,  in  the  SOth  year  of  hia  age. 

Bit.  BoBm  Hibtit,  late  of 
Fetariwad,  died  in  Ootober,  in  the  Wth 
year  of  hie  minlaby. 

Bnv.  B.  H,  Thoku,  of  fihaqriM  asd 
Wann  Nannarch,  near  Hold,  waaoalM 
to  hii  leat  TOry  euddmly  on  the  9Ui  d 
Ootober.  I 

Bit.  Eoumn)  Cubp,  Inmerly  mi*-      . 
lionaTy  of  India,  and  latterly  agent  of      | 
tha  Beligiona  Tract  Bodoty,   died  oi 
NoTanber  S(h,  aged  78  yean. 

Bit.  W.  lauoa,  lata  paator  of  Coa- 
gngatimal  Cbnnih,  Ealing,  died  m 
Norembei  Sth,  aged  73  yean. 


Tarn  Manager!  acknowledge  with  thanka  tha  following  SaarkaHital  CoUeoticni 
in  aid  of  the  Widowa'  Fond :— Urerpool,  Norwood  O^d,  by  Ur.  J.  StiU, 
£10  11*.  3d.  ;  Norwich,  Prinoea  Street,  by  Mr.  J.  BowdmaB,  £6 ;  DaAtn,  tj 
Bn.  B.  Qoodall,  £1  IS*. ;  Bonuaitls,  by  Bar.  W.  Bo■^  £1. 
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I.— Sffaiiapstat — ^mbaf  rabraj  ih.* 

Br  THE  Bev.  Josefq  Peabbe. 
A  MBAT0NDRA2AKA  is  the  capital  of  the  AutEuhanaka  provioce, 
Jj\  nbioh  is  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Madagiiscar,  and  since 
the  conquest  of  the  tribe  hy  the  Eovaa,  it  has  been  one  of  their  important 
military  stations.  Concerning  ita  name,  I  may  make  one  brief  remark. 
Ambatondrazaka,  if  turned  into  English,  really  means,  "  The  Town  of  the 
Stone  of  Razaka."  Razaka  ia  a  common  enough  name  for  a  man  In  Uada- 
gascai-,  but  concerning  this  particular  Kazaka  I  can  gather  no  information 
wbatercr ;  indeed  I  am  perplexed  to  decide  whether  this  Razaka  vaa  a 
man  or  a  woman ;  some  of  the  uatives  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the 
subject  declaring  the  former,  and  some,  with  equal  confidence,  afflrming 
that  Razaka  waa  a  woman  1  If  such  an  individual  ever  lived,  he  (or  she) 
has  been  dead  for  years,  but  the  stone  with  which  tha  name  is  connected 
is  still  iu  existence,  and  is  found  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  south 
of  our  temporary  dwelling.  So  much  of  it  aa  is  visible  is  of  oblong  shape  ; 
it  stands  about  one  foot  out  of  the  ground,  and  is  surrjunded  by  a  circle 
of  rough  masonty,  the  diameter  of  which  is  two  feet  eight  inches.  This 
stone  ie  respected  by  many  of  the  people,  and  more  than  respected  by 
some,  for  evideuce  is  not  wanting  that  it  still  receives  anointings  of  grease 
and  oil ;  and  on  passing  it  only  a  few  days  since,  I  noticed  that  blood 
(probably  that  of  a  fowl,  offered  by  some  superstitious  person  who  had  made 
a  vow)  had  very  recently  been  sprinkled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 
Before  Christiduity  exerted  its  present  infiuenoe  upon  some  of  the  external 
habits  of  the  people,  I  am  told  that  bottles  of  native  mm  were  frequently 
poured  over  and  round  the  stone  to  supply  the  wants  of  Razaka,  who  after 
death  wai  supposed  to  retain  the  weakness  for  intoxicating  spirit  which 
cbaracteriaed  him  (or  her)  while  living ;  vowa  were  also  made,  and  fowls 
were  frequently  killed  at  the  spot.  CiO(.)*^lc 

18TA. 
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Ambatondrazaka  is  situated  at  the  exfreme  end  of  a  peninnila ;  not  % 
peninsula  which  would  correspond  to  the  deGmtion  most  frequently  gifen 
of  that  geographical  term,  bub  a  peninsula  formed  by  land  almost  nir- 
rounded  by  rice-fields  and  swamps.  To  get  to  it  either  &om  the  noilli, 
east,  or  the  west,  you  must  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  over  ihee 
rice-fields  er  this  marshy  grouod,  -whore'  iotoro  (papyrus)  and  herwi  {^ 
triangular  nnrii)  grow  abundantly,  and  -with  tropical  luxuriance.  The 
traveller  from  tlie  south  has  to  pass  over  hilla  of  considerable  height  tlie 
last  day  of  his  journey,  and  enters  Ambatondrazaka  by  a  gentle  deeliTitf, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  town  is  boilt,  the  houses  aad  compounds  oS  Um 
people  in  the  lower  part  being  almost  on  a  level  with  and  contigaoiu  to 
the  rice-fields  and  swamps. 

Tii£  bfSJiBiTAffTS  ma  tbbb  DwxLLiiiaa. 
The  town  may  ooatain  four  hundred  houses,  and  a  population  of  2,400 
souls.  "  Houses  "  I  have  called  them,  but,  while  a  few  are  deocot  buiJ- 
ings,  "  shedfl,"  "  huta,"  "  hovels,"  or  "  shanties,"  would  be  the  moroomed 
term  to  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  them.  The  iniquity  of  Sadom— 
"  Mness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness,"  is  the  curss  of  this  people ; 
and  their  abominable  laziness  prevents  their  seeking  their  own  poMsil 
comfort,  even  though  much  of  the  material  with  which  they  might  boiU 
decent  dwollings  is  dose  to  their  hands,  and  grows  in  abundance,  lbs 
houses  are  built  almost  univetsally  of  the  zoioro  ;  two  or  three  m  of 
wood ;  and  a  few  are  made  of  a  kind  of  small  bamboo  called  iowdto. 
Thatch,  of  heraoa,  is  the  roofing  generally  adopted,  and,  as  in  otber  porta 
of  Madagascar,  is  found  to  answer  remarkably  well :  in  a  few  ezeeptinal 
cases  the  roofs  ore  covered  with  the  same  materials  as  compose  the  sidM 
of  the  houses,  viz,,  the  sozoro  already  referred  to.  No  modern  aifdstoiA 
has  appeared  among  these  people  to  ^ow  how  the  ornamental  and  MM- 
tive  may  be  combined  with  the  useful,  so  that  the  "  plan  "  of  some  kHg- 
forgotten  native  genius,  which  has  been  adopted  for  years,  ia  still  Mlow. 
The  houses  are  all  rectangular  in  shape,  the  length  running  north  nu 
south,  with  one  door  and  one  window  on  the  aide  of  the  building  *ian 
faces  tho'  west ;  occasionally  a  small  ope  ning  which  answers  the  purpow  of 
a  window  is  found  on  the  eastfim  side  also.  Eighteen  feet  by  tvelvs  id*; 
be  t^en  as  the  full  avers^  size  of  a  bouse  io  Ambatendiazaka ;  the  beigU 
of  the  walls  varies  from  four  feet  to  ten,  the  mean  between  the  two  hownor 
may  be  taken  as  the  average.  Many  of  the  doors  are  boUi  low  and  nairow,  ma 
in  tho  prosecution  of  my  work  I  frequently  have  to  enter  doors  the  lint*' 
of  whichis  not  more  than  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  which,  for  a  nan 
nearly  six  feet  h^h,  requires  considerable  bodily  hiimihatiou. 
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The  iDterior  of  the  bouBes  ie  exceedingly  primitive.  There  la  neither 
wooden  floor,  nor  Btoae  or  brick  pavement,  but  the  ground  is  left  in  its 
original  oondition,  covered  wholly  or  partially  with  native  rush  mats.  Ab 
a  rule  there  is  no  fumiture^literally  none.  No  chairs,  no  stool,  no  table, 
DO  bedstead,  no  drawer.',  none  of  the  hundred  and  one  things  you  find  in 
many  a  humble  European  home.  I  had  almost  written  the  word  "  nothing  " 
bat  this  would  have  been  a  departure  from  the  truth,  for  inside  these 
honsea  there  is  dirt,  and,  what  is  dirtier  still,  soot !  Instead  of  a  fire- 
place, which  in  civilized  parts  of  the  world  most  people  are  used  to,  the 
inhabitants  of  Ambatoudrazaka  mark  off  a  place  about  foar  feet  square  in 
the  south-west  comer  of  their  dwellings,  where  they  make  their  fires  and 
do  their  cootciag  ;  stones  answor  the  purpose  of  a  trivet,  and  on  these  the 
rude  clay  cooking  vessels  are  placed,  the  zozoro  or  herana  or  dried  grass 
being  used  as  fuel.  Not  a  house  has  a  chimney.  If  it  can,  the  smoko 
gets  out  through  auy  of  the  numerous  holes  in  'he  sides  or  roof  of  th» 
building,  but  if  it  cannot  find  an  eiit,  it  remains  within,  while  both  that, 
which  gets  out  and  that  which  remains  inside  leaves  its  ofisprii^  soot 
flourishing  luxuriantly  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  building.  There  is  but 
one  apartment  in  these  honses,  and  in  this  the  native  family — larger  or 
smaller,  and  visitors — ^few  or  many,  live,  work,  talk,  laugh,  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep ;  here  life  commences,  and  here  (often,  alas  !  with  no  light  on  the 
fiiture)  it  mostly  ends.  The  house  is  work-room,  shop,  sitting-room, 
drawing-room,  bed-room,  dressing-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  cellar;  really  and 
truly,  mvlium  in  parvo. 

It  is  a  marked  feature  of  native  building  that  they  use  no  nails  in  the 
erection  of  their  houses ;  but  the  frames  are  mode  to  hold  together  by 
mortice  and  tenon  rudely  cut  with  knives  or  chisels,  and  the  roof  is  tied 
on  with  various  kinds  of  vegetable  fibres,  or  with  the  vines  of  certain 
large  creepers,  found  abundantly  in  the  forest  which  lies  about  six  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  town. 

A  house  once  finished  is  movable  property,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  proprietor  who  may  be  leaving  this  part  of  the  island,  or  who  for  other 
reasons  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  property,  to  sell  the  house  as  it  stands,  and 
for  the  buyer  to  take  it  down,  remove  it,  and  set  it  up  on  his  own  plot  of 
ground.  The  value  varies  from  a  few  shillings  to  three  or  four  pounds. 
It  is  not  veiy  long  since  that,  observing  a  man  putting  up  a  house  which 
had  evidently  stood  somewhere  else  before,  I  asked  the  question,  "  How 
much  did  you  give  for  iti"  and  received  the  immediately  reply,  "One 
shilling  and  twopencel"  C  t>OQlc 
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GOTERNKKITT    QUASTEBB. 

The  Tova  ia  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  town  of  Ambatondranki, 
and  as  its  western  Elide  abuts  on  the  uuua  tboronghfare,  most  attraot  the 
attention  of  every  person  passing  through  the  town.  A  stockade  of  tninkE 
of  trees  five  feet  six  inchea  high,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  reotai^le,  e»- 
doses,  or  rather  makes  the  rova,  which  is  entered  by  four  wooden  gates— one 
on  each  side.  Thir^  feet  within  this  outer  rectangle  rises  another  stoduJe 
of  larger  timbers,  and  ten  feet  in  height,  placed  so  as  to  follow  the  ehape 
of  the  outer  one ;  this  too  has  four  wooden  gates,  and  a  small  nuh  bcmH 
at  each  gate  for  the  use  of  the  mpiamiina,  or  guards,  whose  principal  dntj, 
from  my  own  personal  observation,  seems  to  be  to  salute  the  governor  on 
his  exit  and  entrance  with  the  words  "  Sapaotra  anja  ! "  and  "  Raidia 
anjal"  a  corruption,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  out,  of  twomilitaiytmni 
borrowed  from  the  English,  viz.,  "  Support  arms  1 "  and  "  Carry  amu ! ' 

The  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  stockade  is  called  the  "1m- 
kindahj/,"  or  '  that  which  men  cannot  jump  over,'  and  as  the  space  is  tliii^ 
feet  wide  the  name  is  appropriate  enough.  Within  the  second  ttocbds 
stand  the  houses  of  the  Hova  gariison,  arranged  n  sevea  rows,  whichlidin 
the  length  of  the  rectangle.  In  the  north-eaet  comer  of  the  rectan^ 
rises  a  third  stockade,  of  timbers  six  feet  high,  with  one  gate  on  the  Hutk 
side.  Immediately  inside  -of  this,  instead  of  a  goard-hoose  as  at  the  otbar 
gates  already  mentioned,  there  ia  a  framework  of  wood,  on  whioh  a  drum 
is  exalted  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  one  head  of  whioh  bu  been 
broken  in  ever  since  I  first  saw  it,  but  which,  not  withstand  ing  ifa  hn^en 
voice,  is  still  occasionally  used  to  announce  the  time  for  extingaisUog  S" 
and  closing  the  gates  at  might,  and  also  to  arouae  the  inhabitants  in  the 
monuDg,  and  declare  that  the  rova  gates  may  again  be  thrown  open. 
Within  the  third  stockade  is  the  !apa,  or  residence  of  the  Hovacommasder, 
and  the  houses  of  a  small  portion  of  his  slaves.  The  commander's  bouw 
is  a  plain  but  substantial  building  of  wood,  with  an  upper  stoiy  ao^* 
wooden  floor,  and  is  the  only  honse  in  Ambatoudraiaka  which  can  bout 
these  marks  of  civilisation.  The  stockades  of  the  rova,  and  the  hoai^ 
which  it  encloses,  are  eivoted  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Sihdnaka  ai  part 
of  the  unpaid  Government  service  they  are  called  upon  to  perform ;  unl*" 
indeed  they  pay  a  money  "  consideration "  to  some  of  the  Hovss,  upOT 
which  the  Hova  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  finjuhing  one  <a  mon  d 
the  houses  according  to  the  agreement  entered  upon,  and  the  Sihioaka  are 
free  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  follow  their  peaceful  ooonpations.  The 
habitable  houses  within  the  rova  at  the  time  of  n^  wiitiDg  are  fortj^ 
eight  in  number.  »> .  m  IQ I C 
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Afpearancb  of  thb  Town. 

Every  house  in  Ambatondrazaka  is  a  detached  residence,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  those  within  the  rova,  the  whole  of  the  houses  are  erected 
without  any  regard  to  order  or  regularity ;  not  in  rowi,  streets,  squares,  or 
crescents,  or  even  in  lanes  or  alleys,  but  higgledy-piggledy,  anywhere. 
There  is  but  one  main  thoroughfare  in  the  place,  running  north  and  south 
through  the  town,  but  the  passages  between  the  houses  allow  one  to  go  all 
over  the  place  in  any  direction  .one  pleases.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  on  all  days  of  the  week,  this  m^  thoroughAu«  is  in  a  filthy 
condition.  Much  of  the  reRiBe  from  the  bouses  is  oast  forth  into  it ; 
bullocks  and  pigs  are  r^ularly  slain  and  quartered  by  the  road-side,  where 
too  the  beef  and  perk  are  afterwards  sold,  being  spread  on  a  rush  mat,  the 
vendor  squatting  by  the  side  ;  bones  could  be  gathered  &om  the  thorough- 
fikre  by  baskets  full.  Whether  Trom  the  influence  of  eur  conTersations 
with  him,  or  from  sudden  inspiration  he  had  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  once  sinoe  our  arrival  the  governor  made  a  laudable  attempt  to  cleanse 
the  place  of  its  filth.-  The  drum  was  sounded,  and  the  populace  gathered 
to  the  spot  where  public  announcements  are  made,  when  ereiy  householder 
was  enjoined  to  sweep,  or  have  swept  the  ground  around  the  house  he 
occupied. 

Christian  Eftobt. 

Conspicuous,  and  interesting  to  the  missionary  above  all  other  buUdingB 
in  the  town,  is  the  Tranofiaju/onaiia — the  piece  of  meeting  for  religious 
servioea.  This  chapel  ts  a  neat  and  substantial  building  of  clay,  having 
briok  gables  north  and  south,  and  a  good  verandah  east  and  west.  Its 
presence  in  tiie  town  is  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  the  subjects  of  Queen 
Binav^ona,  and  of  their  readiness  to  carry  out  any  wish  she  may  express, 
or  may  even  be  supposed  to  have ;  but  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
testimony  to  the  love  of  the  people  for  Christianity,  or  of  its  progress 
among  them.  Of  Christianity,  the  Sibanaka  do  not  yet  know  sufficient 
to  love  it,  and  neither  has  time  been  allowed,  nor  means  used,  for  it  to 
bave  made  anything  beyond  the  smallest  progress  among  them.  Whatever 
motives,  however,  actuated  the  people  in  building  the  chapel,  we  thank 
God  that  it  stands  there,  a  testimony  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  and  when 
we  see  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  poor  people  gathered  within  its  walls 
every  Sabbath,  and  sitting  within  hearing  of  the  preaching  which  tells  cf 
Jesus  Christ,  we  take  courage,  and  believe  that  faith  will  come  by  hearing  ; 
and  that  as  in  other  places,  and  among  other  tribes,  so  here  and  among  the 
Sihanakathe  "gospel  of  Christ"  will  prove  to  be  "  the  power  of  Ood  unto 
salvation  to  ev«ry  one  that  believeth."  p  j,,  ,2^3  oy  CioOQ  Ic 


CBBomoiB  or  thb 


II-— 2®tfst  labb — lamaita. 

SOME  four  years  eince  the  English  and  uatiTe  ministen  kbomii^  in 
the  ColoDj  of  Bbtfihh  Guiatta,  with  the  cbiirches  nnder  their  chu^ 
formed  themBeWes  into  a  Union  for  pnrpoBea  of  matual  counsel  and  sup- 
port iu  sustaining  and  extending  the  operations  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
midst  We  have  now  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  chnrches  m  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Jahaica  have  adopted  a  similar  couraa,  and  Hut 
early  in  the  present  year  they  also  formed  themBelTes  into  a  Union  in  mn- 
neetionwith  the  London  Missionabt  Socirrr. 

who  came,  not  knowing  why,  Trent 
away  with  their  haarts  fiill  of  good 
intentione  to  piomote  brotbsrlj  \tr» 
and  an  eztenaion  of  the  BMiov'i 
work.  Ererythiug,  under  tlu  jo^' 
ciooB  ohMiman's  goidanoe,  pantd  off 
very  happily." 

IS  were  adopted  : — 
advancement  of  the  oanse  of  God 
generaUy;  to  iuorease  the  nnmber 
and  effioienoy  of  native  paBtora ;  ind 
to  aasiat,  if  neoeeaary,  in  meeting  the 
expense  of  bringing  oat  Eonpeu 
nuniatare  to  oooupy  yaoant  chmohea 
"4.  That  the  memben  of  Ihii  UmoB 

shall  hnt,Ti«Tniiimnna>n"oTnTn1"l'''''^ 

whethar  European  or  native,  who  an 
sanctioned  by  the  London  UjmouuT 
Society,  and  have  been  ngiilirl7 
ordained  to  t^e  ntinistry,  togetlur 
with  the  delegatea  who,  trom  time  to 
time,  may  be  appointed  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Union. 

"5.  That  the  paetor  andonedsls- 
gate  from  eath  choroh  ehaU  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  [Jnian; 
and  that  eaeh  chuxoh  shall  bear  tht 
expanses  oonneoted  with  the  attand- 
anoe  of  thnr  own  repreaentatins- 

"6.  That  the  annual  meetingtsliill 
be  held  at  iuch  plaoee  aa  may  be 
agreed  on  at  the  previona  maetingi 
and  aa  will  suit  the  general  oonTe- 


"  The  first  meetings,"  writes  the 
Bev.  B.  0.  Butlaad,  "  were  held  at 
Four  Paths,  on  Febnuury  26th  and 
Match  1st.  There  were  twenty  pre- 
sent at  the  private  meetings,  including 
all  onr  miniaters.  The  public  meet- 
ing held  was  very  euoceaefU  as  to  its 
spirit,  &c.  Mmy  of  the  delegates 
The  following  Rules  and  Begulatio 
"1.  That  an  assooiation  now  be 
formed,  to  be  called  'The  Congre- 
gational Union  of  Churches  in  Jamaica,' 
oonnected  with  the  Londoa  Uissionary 

"2.  That  the  Declaration  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  be- adopted 
as  QiB  basis  of  this  Union. 

"  3.  That,  whilst  this  Union  dfa- 
tinotty  reooguises  the  independenoe  of 
each  church,  and  disclaims  legislative 
power,  yet  the  ohjocts  of  this  Uuion 
shall  be  to  promote  fraternal  inter- 
oonne  among  the  members  of  the 
assooiated  churohss ;  to  extend  evan- 
gelical religion  and  edueatisn  in  the 
island,  by  grants  in  aid  of  establishing 
new  stations  iu  suitable  places;  to 
enable  the  members  of  this  Union  to 
expreee  that  sentiments  as  a  body  on 
political  and  religioBa  questions  whidi 
affect  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  community  ;  to  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  such  plans  as 
may   be   thought   desirable  for   the 
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nience  and  promote  the  objaota  of  the 

"  7.  Tha,t  ft  Chairman,  Seoietary, 
and  TnAaarer  iixalX  be  annually 
eleoted  and  appointed  to  theit  le- 
BpeotiTS  ofBoes;  and  that  eleven 
membere  shall  form  a  qnorom. 

"  8.  Hiat  each  meeting  shall  be 
called  hj  oirctilar  sent  to  each  pastor 
one  month  befbre  the  timeof  meeting; 
and  that  if  a  ohoroh  be  without  a 
pastor,  the  acting  minister  or  senior 
deacon  idiall  be  duly  informed  re- 
gpooliiigtha  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

'*  9.  In  the  event  of  unforeseen  oo- 
carrencM  prerenting  the  holding  of 
»  regular  meeting  at  it>  proper  tame, 
the  offloera  shall  have  power  ta 
conrene  anotiier.  And  should  cir- 
cumatanoea  coll  for  a  special  meeting, 
they  also  shall  hare  power  to  call  the 

"10.  That  each  church  in  this 
Urdon  flhall  make  an  annual  ooUeotion 
for  the  funds  of  the  AeBociation ;  and 
thai  donationa  and  subBoriptiouB  be 
also  Bought  by  the  representativea  of 
a  behalf  of  the  Union, 


and  paid  over  to  Om  Treasurer  as  soon 
as  may  be  oonrenient. 

"  11.  That  all  iimde  raised  iu  behal 
of  this  UiLioa  shall  be  deposited  ia 
the  Qoremment  Savings'  Bank  is  the 
joiut  names  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  for  the  time  being ;  and  tha  t 
not  until  three  years  firom  the  dat«  of  - 
this  (the  first)  meeting  shall  such 
tanda  be  available  for  tha  purposes  of 
the  TToion ;  and  that  no  giant  be  made 
unless  notice  of  the  application  for  ihe 
grant  shall  hare  been  previously  made 
to  each  paator  of  the  Union. 

"  12.  That  iniriilMitaT  expeosea  in- 
curred-may  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
und«r  tha  sign  manual  of  the  chairman 
for  die  tims  being. 

"  13.  That  three  papere  on  subjects 
previously  arranged,  and  beanng  on 
the  work  of  God  generaiiy,  ehall  be 
read,  and  f>Jcm  the  aobjeoM  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Uaioa  at  its  aiuiual 
meeting  i-  and  that  a  public  nlMting 
be  held  and  a  oolleotBon  made  in 
behalf  of  the  Umon,  wherever  it  may 
beheld." 


ni.— lEort^  ^]^u. — pissiimsrs  |thttnrato. 

ISTtha  spring  of  the  present  year  a  tour  waa  undertaken  by  the  Rar. 
JoKAtSAK  Lbks  in  the  district  lying  south  of  Tibhisik,  a  journal  of 
which-  has  reoently  reached  the  Direoton.  The.  jonroey  oooupied 
eighteen  days,  the  distance  travelled  being  upwarda  of  260  miles. 
Dnmght  and  fitmine,  from  which  the  Proviaoee  of  SHAnnnfa  and  Hokah 
have  been  nffering,  have  affected,  more  oV  less,  the  whole  line  of  country 
up  to,  Tixxraur;  and  it  was  with  the  desire  of  pnctiaally  aiding  the 
Bufficen  tiiat  Mr.  Leea  set  out  on  the  present  journey.  Our  brotiier  was, 
howfmr,  suiiDly  influvneed  by  the  egression  of  an  earnest  wish,  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  or  two  places  lying  beyond  the  ordinary 
out«tatioQB  of  the  Mission,  for  instmotion  in  the  truths  of  Christianity 
The  oircumstanoes  which,  under  God,  had  led  to  thia  desire  ace  thus 
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"About  two  ywra  ago  a  sniaU 
peasant  proprntoi,  a  yonng  man 
named  'Wang-wei-cheng,  liTiug  at 
the  villags  of  Ma-liea-tswang,  visiteil 
Tientsin  on  some  private  buameag. 
While  Keie  he  heard  the  Ooepel  in 
our  hospital  ohapel,  heoame  Intereeted, 
zemaiued  some  time  with  na,  vas 
baptized,  and  went  back.  A.  few 
Eionths  later  he  came  again,  and 
found  his  way  to  my  atudenfe'  claai 
at  the  settlement,  and  at  his  eame«t 
entreaty  was  allowed  to  join  it,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  would  Bup' 
port  himself.  Subsequently  revimting 
his  home,  he  brought  back  with  him 
a  younger  brother  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  win  to  Ohriat.  His  wish 
waa  gratified,  and  this  fine  lad  of 
eighteen  was  also  not  only  baptized, 
but  ufter  a  time  united  with  his 
brother  in  etudy.  Ihia  went  on  fot 
aomo  maaths.  Then  came  the  total 
failuie  of  the  harvest,  and  conse- 
^UQctlyin  great  measure  of  their  means 
of  seU-Buppoit.  I  therefore  allowed 
tiiem  the  sum  usually  granted  to  one 
■tadeat.  By-uid-by  it  heoame  eri- 
dent,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  eameetnesa, 
fhe  elder  brother  would  never  get 
touch  from  class  work,  while  the 
younger  one  made  rapid  progress. 
Xhis  was  a  sore  trial  to  Wang-wei- 
flhong,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  the 
work  of  preaching,  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  Qod 
would  use  his  brother,  and  resolved 
to  give  himself  to  forming  with  the 
view  of  supporting  him.  A  new 
trouble,  however,  awaited  them  on 
going  back  fbr  their  field  work  in 
autumn  last.  A  maternal  uncle,  who 
aocoi  ding  to  Chinese  law  stands  now  in 
iocoj'-irentii,  refused  to  allow  either  of 
them  to  return,  and  insisted  on  the 
younger  going  to  live  with  him. 
Three  ttmee,  however,  during  the 
winter   Wang-w^-cheng  visited  us, 


inqnirer,  each  of  whont  atftyad  a.irtula 

in  Tientsin,  and  went  home  a  pnAv- 
sing  OhrietuiQ.  Theae  were  all,  if  not 
Boholon,  at  any  rate  intelligent,  lead- 
ing men,  and,  living  in.  different 
villages,  have  oona>d«rable  local 
inflnence.  Beoidea  them,  oa  the 
oocaeion  of  Wang's  last  visit,  ■  lolatiTe 
came  alone  whose  case  was  ^ooial^ 
intereatiag  and  deeerrea  more  notiaa, 

"  Wong-teh-heit)  ia  «  dootoc  by  pn- 
fession,  and  haa  been  a  Tecy  devout 
Buddhist,  spending  days  and  ni^ta 
in  chanting  Buddhist  prayora  and  in 
the  study  of  Buddhist  books.  AUttle 
while  ago  he  had  the  cnriodty  to 
overhaul  a  box  of  old  booka  irtiiah 
had  been  his  father's,  and  which  hod 
oome  into  hie  poaseeston  on  the 
division  of  the  &mily  ptupeity. 
Among  these  books  he  firand  oas 
which  was  new  to  him  and  which  he 
could  not  understand.  It  was 
evidently  a  eaored  book,  bnt  ntto^ 
unlike  any  he  knew.  Uore  and  more 
pozsled  by  it,  he  took  it  to  the  moat 
&mons  Bqddhist  priest  in  the  nfl(gh-< 
bonrhood,  a  personal  firiend,  but  he 
oould  give  him  no  light  upon  ii. 
Then  he  tried  a  learned  Taoiat,  also  in 
vain.  But  on  paying  his  New  Teal's 
Tisit  to  his  nephew  Wang,  and  ahow- 
ing  liirn  his  treasure,  Uie  mystaiy  was 
solved.  'Why,'  aaid  Wang,  (that 
book  ia  tJie  holy  book  of  tha  new 
religion  I  have  believed.'  It  was 
the  New  Testament — doubtless  oat 
of  the  copies  oast  in  poet  years  like 
bread  upon  the  waters,  whidL  was 
now,  '  after  many  days,'  to  bear  fruit. 
We  con  imagine  the  talk  hetwaeo 
uncle  and  nephew.  Still  tha  fbnnsr 
returned  to  his  home,  seemingly 
unconvinoed,  and  oertainly  Wang- 
wei-cheng  had  no  hope  ^meeting him 
in  Tient^. 

"  I  shall  long  remember  the  Sab- 
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baib.  wkon  this  man  was  baptized. 
His  sUy  irith  na  had  been  eo 
eh(nt,  and  hia  kuovledge  of  Divine 
tmtb  was  so  limited,  that  we  heaiUted 
about  Teoaving  him.  Bat  it  vu 
impoaaiblB  to  reaist  liia  pleading. 
With  te«ra  lolUng  down  hia  oheeka— 
moot  nnuaoal  amotion  for  a  Ohinaman 
to  ahow— he  odd,  '  For  years  I  hare 
been  seeking  for  aoxae  means  of  aal- 
Tation  from.  ain.  I  believe  in  Jeeoa  ;  I 
know  He  is  the  true  and  only  Saviour. 
If  I  wait  for  yet^'B  I  can  only  aay  the 
same — let  ma  go  back  aa  a  diauiple.* 
Zn  the  after  part  of  the  aame  day, 
daring  a  lervice  in  oui  Northern 
Chapel,  when  I  was  encouraging  oae 
and  another  of  onr  memben  to  bear 
a  poTBonal   testimony    to   the   large 


somber  of  heathen  present,  to  my 
amazement  this  man  begged  permis- 
non  to  speak.  In  a  few  simple  words 
he  avowed  bis  faith  in  the  one  living 
and  true  Qod.  Then  the  nephew  fol- 
lowed, at  my  suggestion,  telling  his 
ancle's  story,  and  of  the  comfort  he 
found  in  Jesas,  and  hia  resolve  to 
serrs  Him.  While  seated  on  the  plat- 
form at  my  feet,  the  old  man  addeb 
his  audible  assent  every  now  and  then 
in  the  most  touehing  way,  'Yes; 
that's  true;'  'Yes,  yes;  thatisjast 
it.'  It  was  Impossible  not  to  feel 
that  Qod  had,  indeed,  spoken  to  him. 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  onr  last  news 
oi  Wong-teh-hain  is  that  ha  is  dan- 
gerously ill  of  fever,  while  at  a  distance 
boja  home," 


2.  MA-LIEN-TSWANG. 

Earlf  in  the  present  year  intelligence  reached  Tientsin  that,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  student  Wang,  there  were  five  or  six  converts  in 
the  Tsang-chen  prefecture.  His  native  village  is  ninety  milee  distant  from 
the  city  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  thither,  in  his  company,  Mr. 
Ijees  hastened,  having  paid  brief  visits  to  villages  on  the  road.  Our 
brother  writes  — 


■'  It  was  dusk  whan  we  arrived  at 
Ua-lien'tswang.  There  it  soon 
became  dear  that  Wang's  story  was 
less  than  the  truth,  fan  and  Uhang, 
with  faoes  radiant  with  joy,  poLuied  to 
a  heap  of  brass  gods  and  idol  piocnrea 
under  a  table,  and  handed  me  a  list  of 
over  one  hundred  names  of  men  and 
women  who  had  enroled  themselves 
as  vishfol  to  beoome  Ohristians. 
Among  them  were  people  from  ^ix  or 
eight  villages,  more  or  less  distant. 
The  villagers  tiiemselves— fkr  from 
avoiding  me,  as  is  so  often  punfiiUy 
the  osse — would  hardly  give  me  time  to 
get  oftthecart  before  they  began  their 
greetings.  It  was  a  yet  more  novel 
experience  to  find  the  women  among 
tiie  first  and  most  warm-hearted 
Tiaitors— poor,  dirty,  and  ignorant  aa 


most  of  them  were.  I  confess  it  was 
moeia  to  my  ears  to  hear  them  volun- 
tarily expresmng  their  contempt  for 
their  former  gods,  and  their  wish  '  to 
leorn  about  Jeans,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.'  Of  course,  there  were  many 
amusing  incidents;  one  old  dame, 
alter  asking  after  my  family  as 
minutely  and  afFectionatdy  aa  if  tiiey 
were  old  friends,  wanted  to  know 
whether  I  had  had  my  gmoL  It  was 
a  moment  before  I  understood  that 
the  foestion  was  just  the  equivalent 
of  the  ordinary, '  Have  you  eaten  your 
rice)"  I  fancy  millet  skilly  is  the 
highest  she  has  of  a  good  meal.  Poor 
soul,  like  thousands}  more,  she  is 
living  on  weeds  now.  After  getting 
'  my  gruel '  I  ran  o£F  into  the  fields 
awhile  for  the  sake  of  quiet     As  I 
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approuihed  the  nllag«  on  ny  Ktam, 
ohq  of  Ut.  Sankay'a  melodias  o&ma 
floatmg  Da  tha  erening  bieese — truly 
a  novel  soniid  in  that  place !  It  wu 
a  young  itndent  whom  I  had  brooght 
iritb  me,  who  wm  already  at  work 
trjing  to  give  tiieie  {ample  folk  a 
notion  of  Chtittian  singing.  We 
olowd  the  day  with  a  pleasant  little 
•ervioe  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Ma-lien-tswang  beoame  my  head- 
quarters henoefbrUi,  ezonrsions  being 
made  from  this  ceotio  erery  day, 
either  for  eraagelistio  or  oharitable 
pnipesee.  The  two  Sundays  spent 
there  weie  specially  Ml  of  interesting 
work.  OnthefirstSonday,  at  the  morn- 
ing servioe  at  eight  a.m.,  there  were 
thirty  men  and  forty  women.  There 
being  no  room  large  enough  far  sQch 
a  congregation,  we  met  in  the  open 
yard,  the  men  sitting  upon  the  ground 
on  one  side,  th«  w<naen  npon  the 
other.  I  told  them  the  story  of 
BethlehMn,  and  offered  a  short  and 
simple  prayer,  during  which  all  kndit 
rererently.  Daring  the  Lord's  piayer, 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  some  trying  to 
join  in  it.  Afterwards,  the  native 
assiBtantfl  brought  to  me  those  of  the 
men.  whom  they  judged  suitable  for 
baptism,  Then  were  ten  of -these,  and 


it  is  in  no  small  measure  to  the  ondit 
of  our  brethrMt  that  I  wm  able  to  »• 
ceiTe  them  alL  The  aftsnooD  vu 
speoially  devoted  to  the  vonan,  *ha 
filled  the  three  roooa  of  the  little 
house.  As  might  be  expected,  I  faand 
the  selected  candidates  len  istalligeat 
than  the  men,  and  could  onljr  tmin 
six  to  baptism.  In  the  evenisj  ft 
had  a  third  eervioe,  mainly  tat  mn. 

"  Of  the  eighty  familiee  ia  tluthm 
little  villages  known  as  East,  WmI, 
and  Ceutnl  Ua-lien-tsreng,  at  leut 
forty-five  aie  known  to  han  n- 
nounoed  idolatry.  Ifany  h»e  biuitd 
their  tablets  and  anoeetnl  senlliiii 
the  family  gravefards,  othen  hin 
brought  these  and  other  idols  to  ni. 

"  The  eagemeas  of  the  pe<9lB  >> 
learn  is  at  preaent  one  of  their  plee- 
santest  characteristics.  The  tsKhsn 
wore  never  idle,  and  usuallj  sMhliu 
a  group  around  him.  We  hsd  hi> 
vices  every  evening  after  ths  fiald- 
work  was  over,  and  being  bioand 
with  btilliant  moonlight,  and  Sim, 
calm  weather,  the  coortysid  mda  n* 
a  capital  chapeL  But  late  u  l^"* 
meetings  neoeasarily  were,  not  >  ftv 
would  remain  for  houn  aft(i,£M*i~ 
sing  what  they  had  heard,  end  q<W* 
tioning  the  teaohen." 


3.  ROUTINE  WOEK. 


Hie  practical  result  of  the  MissionaiT's  visit  to  this  iateretting  om- 
mitfuty  m»f  be  gathered  from  the  proceediogs  of  the  secoud  Ssbtattv 
whjob>  be .  Bpmt  in  their  midgt  The  following' is  4  sample  of  Us-diilf 
eDgBgementa : — 


"  A/tor  l^eakffttt,  I  had  a  ehort  ser- 
viw  with  the  members  of  the  family 
I  was  staying,  with,  and  a  few  othwsi 
Then  went  oS,  by  cart  to  a  village. 
fov  nuleaoff,  to  relieve  the  poor.  Uy 


villages,  and  the  great  heatmsdsou 
alnu^t  house- toOionse  viaititii>a  w7 
exhaustisg  work.    When  it  WMdoU, 


found  that  my  new.  bjand  hsd  P** 
...  .  .      pared  a  really  good  dinner  £ir  DA  but 

card  had  provioualy  been  sent  to  a  could  only  tftkeA  few  moat'i^'il'i'''^ 
well-to-do  fanner  there,  and  we  had  a  to  please  him,  and^pNlstd.ou  totn 
kiijdly  welcome.  Pound  the  pjaoe  a  other  villages  on  a  lik*  eD«nd.  0<* 
vetyl«rge  one,  piaotioaUy  four  difllinat     baok  to  onr  quaitei*  st  doiktoiiiii 
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rtndent  Liu  with  &  good  ooogregatioa. 
Had  ooi  erening  maol,  and  then  doBod 
tho  seivico  far  them. 

"  The  aeoond  Sunday's  serrioea  wore 
a  manifest  improvement  on  the  first. 
As  nsoal,  work  began  almost  with  the 
dawn.  Heaiing  voioes  ontaide,  I 
looked  oat  of  the  little  window  (which 
boatited  a  bit  of  glass  about  three 
inohea  sqoan^  and  saw  I>eaooD  Faa 
witb  his  lege  tnoked  up  comioally 
on  a  chair,  reading  '  Pilgzim's  Fro- 
gren.'  and  evetf  now  and  again 
lifling'Up  hia  head  to  jerk  ont  a  sen- 
tenM'Of'the  Oataohism  to  an  inqnirer 
whix  sat  bdbre  him  with  hia  head 
dovn  and  his  hands  upon  his  kneea, 
eyid*atl7  labouring  to  take  in  these 
nevi  strange  tmlhs.  At  mocniDg 
eemoa  th»  yard  filled  well.  Several 
were  there  from  other  plaoea.  At 
least  two  had  oome  nine  miles,  one  had 
coive  thirteon,  others  from  Tillies 
two,  thtee,  and  fonr  milas  away.  A 
shaiti  shower  in  the  middle  of  the 
Scripture  lesson  drove  us  under  shelter, 
and  I  then  want  on  witb  the  snrioe 
with  the  women  in  the  house,  while  the 
men  divided  themBolvea  into  groups, 
in  OAob  of  which  one  of  the  Tientsin 
man  took  tiie  lead.  Afbarwardd  we 
hadanothsr  exominattoa  of  candidates 
and  received  seveiaLi  At  titnaRifiwa 
held  a  apeciAl  meeting  for  those  from 
a  distuuM>  and  at  five  p.u.  one  toe 
women  <mly,  of  whom  twenty  were 
present.  The  general  aervioe  in  th/t 
eTeniugvas  veiy  late,  and  atteadsd. 
only  by  a  few  of  .the  women.  After 
preaehing,  from  Luke  xv.,  we  had 
some  talk  with  the  leaders  aboui  theii, 
future  pUns  as  to  place  of  meetingi 
&&,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  spixit. 
maiufasted.  I  told,  them  plwnly  that 
I  should  not,  even  if  I  were  able,  do 
fox.  them  what  they  ought  to  do  for 
thtmselveE ;  that  in  dajs  put  tiiey  bod 
spent  no  little  upon  the  wonhip  of 
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idols,  and  now  they  ought  to  bo  ready 
to  do  still  more  for  the  worship  of 
Qod ;  that  perhaps  the  beat  way 
during  tie  aummar  would  be  just  to 
put  up  a  light  covering  over  a  part  of 
the  yard,  bat  that  in  autumn  they 
ought  to. think  of  building  a  sdmU 
ohapel.  I  reminded  them  that  they 
were  wont  to  build  their  own  honseS) 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  witb  the 
exDspIion  of  the  roof  timbers,  doors 
and  windows,  there  would  be  littl» 
actual  expenditure  needful.  Finally,  I 
promised  them  some  help  if  necessary, 
and  if  I  saw  that  they  were  doing 
what  they  could.  Uy  address  was 
now.  and  then  interrupted  by  ezpres- 
sionaof  assent,  suchas,  'Oh,  yss;  mud 
is  plenUful  and  costs  nothing ; '  '  No, 
no,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  if  Qod 
gives  us  a  good  harvest  -, '  '  Aye,  we 
are  accustomed  to  he^  each  other,' 
and  BO  on.  Then,  quite  of  their  own 
motion,  they  chose  four  men  (two  of 
whom  volunteered  for  the  service)  to 
act  for  tbe  rest,  whom  our  Tientsin 
brethren  at  once  dubbed  deacons, 
although  no  church  had  been  formed. 
Bat  even  this  did  not  seem,  enough. 
The  women  must  also  have  their 
leaders,  as  in  the  old  days  of  idolatry, 
and  they  actually  chose  three  of  them 
for  the  like  duty.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  this  spontaneously 
organised  little  group  of  believers 
manages  its  afiaits. 

"  One  day  we  felt  obliged  to  Tint 
the  Oity  of  Yso-aur.  Snteniig'  tha 
city  gats,  I  dimbed  the  wall  to  sit,  as 
I  thoughtt  in  a  qniet  hollow, .  aad 
think  over  thawark  of.-thetmoaow* 
I  had  no  thought  of.proMhingi  &eling 
too  weary  for  it  But  my  course  had 
been,  vatohfld;  and  soon,  gal^eiing 
from  aU.  quarters,  quite  a  la^e  con- 
gregation snrroundsd  me,  to.  whom  I 
spoke  as  I  wai«ble," 
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4.  AN  TJNBXPBOTED  TI3IT0B. 
The  present  religious  movement  extenda  to  foarteen  villageB,  in  wliich 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  individuals  seeking  ChriBtian  teaohing. 
Tbu-sak  was  the  farthest  point  reached.  In  itself  the  city  is  insig- 
nificant, its  importance  being  deriYod  from  the  880  toiroH  and  villages 
included  within  its  magistracy. 


"In  the  evening,"  oontinoea  Ifr. 
lioes,  "  we  sat  chatting  after  onr  simple 
meal,  when  good  Deacon  Fan  started 
the  snbjeot  of  the  Apostle  Peter's 
vision  and  the  knock  at  the  door 
■which  inteirnptod  his  musiDge.  Al- 
most directly  after,  aa  we  were  at 
evening  worship,  our  reading  was 
thus  interrupted.  On  opening  the 
door  a  poor  man  entered,  sa;iag,  'Is 
not  there  a  fbreign  teaober  of  the 
rehgion  of  Jesus  hew  ? '  '  Tee ; 
what  do  you  want?'  was  the  rq)ly. 
*  Oh,  I  want  to  see  him.  I  beUere  in 
this;,religion,  and  I  want  to  become  a 
distdple.'  Of  Dooree  the  man  was  in- 
vited to  sit  down.  Ho  knelt  with  ns 
in  prayer,  and  then,  little  by  little, 
wo  got  his  story.  By  name  Lin-chi- 
yuan,  he  is  a  peasant.  Bome  ten  years 
-ago  he  was  engaged  along  with  others 
to  go  to  Tientsin  as  a  ooolie  labourer 
ta  work  upon  the  Eoman  Oatholio 
cathedral  then  building.  While  there 
he  at  first  attended  the  Bomish  ser- 
vices, and  was  urged  to  join  them. 
But  he  did  not  quite  like  their  teach- 
ing, and  took  to  visitiug  one  of  the 
Protestant  chapels,  where  he  even 
joined  in  the  Sabbath  worship,  al- 
though be  AoM  not  seem  to  have 
applied  for  baptism  or  been  in  any 
way  leoogniied.  He  witnessed  the 
massacre  (^  1870,  and  the  burning  of 
the  church,  and  then  fled  in  t«rror 
home,  whore  he  was  ill  for  a  month 
subsequently.  Since  then  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  more  or 
less  regularly,  although  still  out- 
wardly an  idolater.  When  asked  as 
to  the  sabjeota  of  his  prayera,  he  said, 
^  I  can  hardly  tell.    I  used  to  koed. 


and  ask  QoA  to  teach  and  help  me, 
and  then,  was  not  it  Jeans  who  was 
nailed  to  a  cross  ^and  died  to  save 
men  ?  When  I  thoDffht  about  that  I 
sometimes  just  knelt  and  wept' 
Some  tame  last  year  he  got  bold  of  a 
small  catechism,  but  oonld  not  read 
it;  and  when  be  applied  to  ednoatsd 
men  to  help  him  they  said,  '  Ho ; 
you  must  go  to  those  who  gave  you 
the  book  if  yon  want  to  read  that. 
We  win  not  help  you.'  Last  New 
Tear's  day  hia  oonvictioaa  became  so 
strong  that  he  resolved  to  act  np  to  Ota 
light  he  held,  and  so  destroyed  bis  Tdols. 
His  wife  thereupon  left  him  and  hai 
httle  daughter,  and  is  now  married  to 
another.  I  asked  him  how  he  oame 
to  know  I  was  here.  He  replied, 
'  Oh,  everyone  knows  that  I  belong 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  to-dsy, 
when  I  was  working  in  the  fields, 
some  Boman  Catholica  who  oame  out 
to  bring  food  to  the  labourers  told  me 
that  my  teacher  was  here.  I  was 
greatly  troubled  because  I  could  not 
come  then,  and  feared  you  would 
leave,  but  as  soon  as  ever  my  work 
was  done  I  oame,  running  all  the 
way,  without  waiting  for  my  food.' 
Two  days  afterwards  this  man  found 
his  way  to  Ma-lien-tswaog,  where  ha 
remained  over  tiia  Sabbath  and  was 
baptized. 

"In  years  past,  lia-chi-yoan  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  many  sects  found 
in  North  China,  It  is  known  as  tha 
Uimi-chiaa,  and  the  deeoription  he 
gives  of  its  customs  m^es  one  wonda 
whether  it  is  not  in  Mme  sense  of 
Ohriattan  origin,"         i^iOOQ  Ic 
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iv.-ltmm  on  fal 

IN  our  loat  number  we  announced  the  receipt  of  intelligence  from  tlie 
SocietyB  expedition  to  Central  Afrioo,  the  two  divieuona  of  which 
were  then  journeying  respectivelf  eastward  and  westward  of  Ubosbo,  in 
the  Ueagara  country.  By  the  mail  which  oame  to  hand  on  the  12th  alt. 
the  Rev.  Roger  PaicB,  writing  from  Saadani  on  the  16th  of  October, 
reports  his  aafe  arrival  at  the  coast,  notwithstanding  eerious  losses  arising 
from  disease  and  death  among  the  oxen  and  thetr  Kafir  drivers.  Mr.  Price 
also  atates  that  he  had  engaged  upwards  of  one  hundred  pagazi  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  the  interior  additional  stores  weighing  between 
six  itnd  seven  thousand  pounds.  With  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Hobb,  our 
brother  was  again  about  to  leave  the  coast  in  charge  of  the  caravan  thus 
-formed,  in  order  to  join  the  other  division  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Thomson,  DoDosEnis,  and  Hutlby,  which,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  had  safely  crossed  the  Wami  river  at  a  spot  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  &om  the  east  coast  It  is  hoped  that  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season  the  entire  party  will  reach  Mpwapwa,  and 
that  a  residence  of  a  few  months  in  its  cool  and  bracing  climate  may  tend 
both  to  recruit  the  health  of  our  brethren  and  afford  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  completion  of  their  plans  with  regard  to  the  second  portion 
of  the  journey  which  yet  awaits  them.  The  Directors  have  much  pleasure 
in  giving  insertion  to  the  following  extracts  from  recent  correspondence 
respecting  the  mission.  Under  date  Msosao,  September  5th,  Mr.  Price 
writes  : — 

"  I  closed  my  last  to  you  at  the  and  a  half  an  hour.  Here,  also,  we 
SoUgora  river  three  weeks  ago.  were  able  to  change  the  almost  nn- 
Sinoe  then  we  have  had  a  great  changing  bill  of  fun  of  East  Afiioa — 
variety  of  experience— getting  into  fowls  and  riee — and  to  legale  ourselTes 
ecstaoiea  as  we  made  rapid  strides  with  venison  from  Qod's  own  flocks, 
■over    level    and    open     plains — then  "We    have    had     fearfully    hard 

spending  well'iiigh  whole  days  labour-  work,  with,  in  the  end,  a  glorious 
ing,  to  the  verge  of  daapondency,  to  reward.  Between  the  lat  of  Aaguat 
get  over  the  mud  banks  of  riveis,  or  and  the  4th  of  September,  thirfy-five 
being  half  snffiMiated,  half  maddened,  days,  we  have  done  one  hundred  and 
by  the  monstrous  grasses  and  thirty  miles,  a  distance  not  often  ex- 
bomiog  weeds  of  the  Hgora  oeeded,  in  the  same  time,  and  in 
vaUey.  Onr  spirits  again  rose  is  we  exceptional  oironmstances,  even  in 
emerged  from  Qie  tangle  of  the  great      South  Airioa. 

valley,  and  we  entered  upon  level,  "  This  place,    Usoeio,    so    called 

park-like  plains,  where  our  speed  at-  after  a  river  of  that  name  which 
taioed  the  chewing  rate  of   a  mile      passes  close  by,  is  one  of  great  im- 
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portanoe,  as  the  centre  of  &  yerr  con- 
siderable and  enterpriung  population. 
"  Some  of  the  Tiliagaa  bdong  to  a 
people  called  Maknn,  portionB  of  a 
tribe  of  thaX  name  liTing  on  the  coast 
nearSolwa.  They  ongiaallyniifr&ted 
to  thisptut  of  tbecoimir]'  fot  himtmg 
porpoaaa,  bat  are  now  probably  per- 
mooeatly  settled  in  it,  althoagh 
always  monng  a  little  farther  inland 
as  the  game  retreats.  They  are  a 
most  entarprismg  and  eneigetio,  yet 
very  peaceful  and  friendly  people, 
much  mora  civilized  than  the  abori- 
gines of  Uiis  part  of  the  country.    The 

2.  WAGON  BO  AD  FE05I  SAADASI. 

Writing  from  Msoebo,  about  the  same  date  aa  tbe  foregoing,  He. 
Thomson  gives  bis  impreesioos  regarding  the  road  whicb  had  just  bMD 
trnvereed.  He  ascribes  the  illuen  o£  tfaa  native  driven  to  theii  Icog 
detention  on  the  coast ; — 

• '  We  met  Mr.  Uaekay  rather  more- 
than  a  weak  ago  on  his  way  frcmi 
Upwapwa  to  Sianzibar.  Ha  gave  v 
a  most  fiivouiable  account  of  the  road 
he  has  taken  to  Uprwapwa.  From 
what  he  aaya  it  is  quite  certain  there- 
is  lu  /y  on  <A«  road.  Between  thia.. 
and-the  Bi^amoyo  road  pec^le  keep 
cattle  and  dogs. 

"  The  whole  road  fiom  the  ooast  to  is  this  important  fact,  however,  to  b* 
this  place  ia  TCB7  mwdt  better  than  I  kept  in  mind— that  tihis  road  oulcbI; 
anticipated^  It  bMnotbeen  beset  with  be  travelled,  from  Jalyto  QeMsils, 
haU  bbe  diCB&aUiea;wUeb  I  was  led  to  on  aooount  of  manhes  and.nellu 
beliaTB  m  would  hST*  to  contend  rivers.  W»haye  jnit  beeaonnnon'^ 
with.  ExMpt.alittle  long  graaa  hen  and  fbnr  days  iiL  ooBUng  boa  0* 
BDd-tikere-^whuh,if  itwerepntall'to-  ooost to  this }daoe— about  110  miU*' 
gethtr^  would  not  make  ten  miles — I  and  wheait.is  laaumbwed.  tbit  tha 
havadudioaByltnorBdifBoultjouRMya  moitof our dnven have  beenwLiIl 
intha-Uatebdacountary.  Even  this  the  way,  and  that  we.had  the  omi'Q 
littis'  bit  of  long  graa*  is  no  very  to  train, 
inmmuMntahla  diffiealfy;  if  it  is 
buaned  at  ths-begiiuiiag  of  the  traTal- 
liog-seMoa,  thai»  will  be  an  end  to  it 
fcr  that  season.  There  is  plenty  of 
graee  and  vMter  all  along  tb»  road  foi 
oxen,  and,  iduo  th«  oonutiy  is  a  little, 
better  knawB^  tlian.  will  be  fbond 


village,  in  the  centre  of  which  ws'ste 
now  encamped,  is  a  model  of  nettoan 
and  cleanliness  /or  Africa,  and  tlu 
people  themselves  are  living  in  tks 
greatoet  comfort,  having  appsraUly 
quite  a  profosiuo  of  evBrythiag  in  tlw 
ehapex^  food. 

"  Wb  h&ve  this  evening  spent  * 
very  happy  hour  together  around  ooi 
Lord's  table,  in  antdrapstion  of  the 
parting  whidi  is  so  soon  t^i  lake  fdsce. 
May  the  Lord  da^  mezeifnllf  witk 
tu,  and  bring  us  together  again  in  do* 


many  good  ^'^  healthy  reeling  pliOM. 
There  on  many  towns  all  *U>Dg  tht 
road,  where  plenty  of  food  cu  la 
bought.  There  are  certain  ]dioM 
wiiero  it  would  not  be  visa  to  out- 
spaiir— whsregaMS  is  not  goodfts  tlw 
oxen,  and'where  it  ia  notaokislt^ 
forpeople;  but tbeee the tranUsi on 
always  avoid  by  a  little  inquiry.  Then 


lemaikaUy  weU.  It  will  take  t^ttk 
time  beiiere  we  can  get  the  ■yitsao' 
wagon  travelling  fairly  inttodncei. 
but,  whenit  baa i been. set a-gM>«>  ^ 
think  then  will  ba  no  diffloaltr  ^ 
traviUuig  &om.tha<oMst  taUfttf^ 
in  &om  fifteen  to  tma^.iMft." 
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3.  QENEEAL  OONCJLTJSIONS. 
Mr.  Price  reports  that  on  his  return  to  Nddmi  he  found  all  the  Society's- 
propBrty  in  perfect  order.  Of  the  twenty-nme  oxen  left  at  Saadani  nine  had 
died,  and  Bcveral  of  the  remaining  twenty  were  in  a  wretched  condition, 
Onr  brother  continues : — 


"  ^e  hare  now  had  four  months 
of  a  rery  Taried  expsrienoe,  and  of 
much  hard  and  rough  work  in  oon- 
neotioa  wil^  the  azpeditioii,  which  at 
the  time  we  left  England  yon  expected 
would  by  thia  time  ha  drawing  near 
to  ita  destination  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. I  have,  from  time  to  time, 
endeavoured  to  deeciibe  to  yon,  as 
faithfully  and  fully  as  the  etress  of  tiie 


ever,  what  this  eucoeas  has  coat  ub 
already  ;  nor  doea  it  close  my  eyes  to 
the  work  which  still  Eee  before  us,  t(x 
the  aooompliahment  of  which  we  aie 
not  by  any  means  in  the  some  state  of 
effioieuoy,  either  as  regards  ourselves, 
our  mao,  or  our  bnllocks,  as  we  were 
three  months  ago.  or  evoD  twonmnths 
ago.  This  teirible  oUmate,  together 
with  the  aerere  work  of  the  laat  two 


work  of  the  expedition  would  aUow,  months,  has  told  conaideiablj  ujxm 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Mi>won, 
so  that  one  seee  no  more  the  ability 
for  almost  endless  activity  and  work 
which  distinguished  them  two  months 
ago.  As  to  the  oolonial  men,  they 
seem  to  be  completely  sapped,  and 
the  ballocks,  I  feaz,  are  but  little 
better." 


our  diffioultiee  and  disappointmoits 
as  well  as  our  succesaea.  Considering 
the  immenee  disadvantages  we  have 
laboured  under,  and  which  I  have 
pointed  oat  &om  time  to  time,  our 
■ucoess  has,  I  think,  been  perfectly 
marrallous — far  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectation.  I  know,  how- 
Agoin,  under  date  Saadani,  October  16th,  Mr.  Price  writes  : — 


"He.  Glarke  and  I  walked  down 
here  last  night  to  complete  a  few 
arrangements  preparatory  for  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after.  Nothing 
has  yet  arrived  fiom  Mr.  Thomson. 
Zf  his  letters  do  not  oome  in  time  for 
tke  Aden  Uail,  which  leavea  on  tha 
ISth,  I  shall  have  them  forwarded  by 
the  Cape  Ifail  on  the  20th, 


"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  poor 
unfoitunats  oxea  are  still  dying. 
Three  died  yesterday,  and  the  same 
nnmbar  tha  day  before,  making  alto- 
gether eighteen  which  have  died  sinoe 
our  arrival  at  Ndumi. 

"The  pBgazi  have  all  oome  over, 
making  up  our  number  to  i^oot  one 
hundred  and  fifteen." 


With  regard  to  the  port  of  Saadani,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Horb  otraervee  :- 


"Yen  have  doubtleaa  heard  fre- 
quently of  the  great  difficulties  of 
landing  at  Saadani,  and  it  cannot  be 
daaied  that  to  any  one  unaccustomed 
to  being  afloat,  or  peiliaps  used  to 
walking  on  board  their  steamer  irom  a 
oomfoitable  whasf,  the  loag  f ands  of 
S«adani~appear  aomewhat  fbrmidaUe, 
especially  if  aggravated  by  the  sorrows 
of  an  uah^py  night  spent  in  a  dhow 
rolling  in  riiallow  water,  or  a  day  or 
two  of  anxious  waitingfbr  £hsir 'goods, 
caused,  however,    very  probably,  by 


the  delay  of  the  tinls  of  starting 
rather  than  by  tliat  of  arrival.  But  it 
oan  BOBTcely  be  said  that  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  place  offer  any 
serious  obstacle  to  thelandingof  goods. 
Were  an  eatenmre  and^frequeDt  trufBo 
in  question,  some  sort  of  harbour,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  pier  wouH  be  rendeied 
neceeiary,  although  the  smaeth  sea 
and  regular  breezes  of  the  Zanxibar 
Channel  give  fiualitim  f  >r  landing  at 
Saadani,  not  pMwaMd  b  ;  many  plaaea 
having  a  oonsidarable  trade." 
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4.  SOIENTLFIC  INQUIET. 
Beapecting  his  own  special  department  of  labour,  Ur.  Edward  C.  Hon 
gives  the  following  details  : — 


"The  reqniiementB  and  cironm- 
staneeg  of  the  joomey  have  hitherto 
been,  mioh  that  other  work  than  minute 
soientifie  inquiry  and  obiervation  hat 
'demanded  my  first  attention — the  aar« 
of  the  stores  and  property  of  the  ex- 
pedition, involving  at  times  oonsider- 
■able  labonr  and  at  all  times  vigilance 
-and  activity,  and  a  share  of  the  general' 
work  while  travelling,  place  me  in 
lauch  less  &voarable  circumstanoee, 
and  afford  me  fewer  opportunities  -for 
observation  thsu  those  enjoyed  by  a 
nngle  traveller,  who,  not  compelled  to 


much  of  a  map  of  the  route  at  pressnt 
I  have  regularly  kept  what  I  call  my 
meteorological  log,  viz.,  daily  reoctdi 
of  temperature  and  barometer,  (tats 
of  weather,  rain,  fto. ;  but  by  ila^, 
and  as  Ear  as  it  goes,  it  would  it 
present  be  of  little  value  to  and 
home. 

"  'With  regard  to  the  general  weUus 
and  progress  of  the  expedition,  Iwill 
not  weary  you  by  reviewing  its  pn- 
oeedings — yon  are  already  well  in- 
formed of  all  this — but  I  eballjart 
make  a  hw  remarks  on  its  pieMit 


f^quent  manual  labour,  and  able  position  and  prospects.  Kiowing. 
to  etcp  his  pagazi  at  favourable  plaoes  I  do,  what  traotport  of  goods  BMaiit 
and  times,  can  command  the  neces- 
sary leisure  and  opportunity.  Apart 
&am  this,  the  clear  nights  so  suitable 
■nd  naoessary  for  astronomical  ob- 
servations, have  been  ficrw  and  far 
between.  Burton's  description  of 
the  gloomy,  over-clouded  coast  le- 
pon,  has  been  realised  by  us  to  a 
oonaidetable  extent.      We  had 


here,  it  is  not  without  some  satiibc- 
tion,  in  having  had  a  share  in  Ifcs 
work,  that  I  ragani  the  fast  &** 
abeady  five  cartloads  of  om  itoret 
have  been  transported  to  Usocso-a 
distance  of  neatly  130  miles  by  nwd 
from  the  coast — with  what  nay  be 
called,  under  the  oiroumstaaess,  btr 
dispatch.     Again  and  again  litTt  I 


splendid  bright  nights,  but  scaioely  experienced  a  glow  of  pleasore  ti  1 
ever  without  light  pasung  clouds,  of  have  looked  upon  our  wagon-tnia 
great  annoyance  to  the  anziouB  ob-  winding  its  way  throu^  the  Inxoriut 
grass-ooverad  tracts  of  pa^-lits 
,  and  anon  piaitiing  the  dttk 
of  the  thicker  forest,  pwMinE 
steadily  westward;  before  us  tiw 
grand,  sbmnge  oountoy  into  whiA  ia 
ita  daQy  unfolding  beantiea  anl 
wonders  we  peer  with  curious  syts: 
and  it  has  appeared  to  me  on  swb 
occasions  a  beantiftil  and  woodrons 
thing,  on  the  question  seaming  to  lisa, 
■  What  means  sU  this  ?'  to  rememlM 
that  it  is  the  progress  of  a  misaicns^y 
party,  and  the  wagim-toain  has  sosmsd 
to  me  to  be  aa  the  foremost  ray  of  Oa4*s 
gospel  light  pierong  the  gross  dark- 
ness of  poor,  beautiftil  Afiioa," 


About  the  first  clear  night 
after  leaving  Ndumi  was  at  Kikwazo, 
and,  being  Saturday  night,  I  stopped 
out ;  but  although  apparently  a  clear 
iiight,  occasional  light  misty  clouds 
prevented  any  aooniate  sights  being 
taken,  although  the  intervals  of  dear 
sky  Inrsd  me  on  to  perseverance  till 
three  a.m.  Although  taking  the  pre- 
cautions of  wrapping  up  and  using  the 
waterproof  sheet,  the  result  of  this 
night  was  a  dtarrbcea,  the  weakness 
aooompanying  which  has  scarcely  yet 
left  ms.  Several  times  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  this  way,  so  that  you 
suay  easily  imagine  I  oaDfiot  send  yon 
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V. — ^^SSiboius'  aitb  ^rp|anfi*  J'anb. 

NEW    YEAR'S    SACRAMENTAL    OFFERING. 

TWENTY-SEVEN  years  have  passed  since  the  Directors  made  their 
first  Appeal  to  the  iriands  of  the  Society  on  behaU  of  this  Fnnd. 
Acknowledging  that  the  aaUries  of  missionaries,  while  freeing  them  from 
present  anxiety,  allow  nn  proTision  to  be  made  for  future  trouble,  and 
especially  for  that  which  may  follow  sudden  and  unexpected  decease,  they 
stated  that  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a  regular 
demand  upon  the  Society's  resources ;  and  they  urged  that  such  claims 
should  be  met  by  a  special  offering  &om  the  Churches  of  the  country  at 
the  first  Communion  Serrice  of  the  year.  The  Appeal  met  with  a  most 
hearty  response.  It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts ;  it  called 
forth  many  expressions  of  affectionate  sympathy ;  and  it  was  felt  on  all 
hands  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  snpply  the  desired  help  by  a 
Sacramental  Ofibring,  specially  gathered  on  its  behalf.  The  first  collection 
made  for  that  distinct  pnrpoae  added  to  the  Society's  income  the  aom  of 
£1,547. 

During  the  years  that  have  since  passed,  the  great  increase  made  in 
the  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened 
service  of  those  previously  labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  haa 
naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children 
thas  thrown  on  the  Society's  care,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
expenditure  which  it  entails.  When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed 
to  meet  that  expenditure ;  last  year  it  required  £4,340,  and  during  the 
year  on  which  we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need  at  least  an  equal 
amount.  Though  actually  called  the  Widows'  aud  Obphans'  Fund,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the 
families  of  dkceabed  mibbioitabibs,  but  also  of  SETinxD  i(tssiOKA.BiS8 
themselves.  During  the  year  the  Fond  will  have  to  provide  for  70BTT- 
THBKB  WIDOWS  of  missionaries ;  for  fobtt-OKB  childbbn  ;  and  for 
KiNSTEEN  MissiOKABiEB  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken 
health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work. 
Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service  in  the  Society 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  represent  the  early  work  of  the 
Society  in  China,  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.  And  amongst  the 
children  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in 
study  and  excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their 
beet  friends. 
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While  paying  due  regard  to  eTery  case  that  may  be  brooght  befwe 
them,  the  Directow  are  anxious  to  admiiiistsr  the  fanda  placed  at  didt 
command  triiely  and  with  care.  They  would  wi«h  that  thia  Fund  flhonU 
completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.  The  obligation  wbich  it 
ackno^edges  ie  of  a  diBtinct  kind ;  and  the  Directora  feel  «nre  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  mat  in  thi« 
distinct  way.  The  Directors  believe  that  the  iacreawd  nnmber  rf 
Churches  aiding  the  Society,  their  increa«ed  resourcee,  and  thrar  growing 
liberality  are  more  than  sufficient  completely  to  meet  theee  ineRaied 
claims.  And  they  trust  that,  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  new 
year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loriiif 
sympathy,  nnd  the  wants  of  those  who  have  rerved  Christ's  CSiiHch  in 
bygone  years  will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Mullens     ~\ 

SoBEKT  RoBUfsoN     \  Seeretoria- 
Edwahd  H.  Jontb  I 

MiasioN  House,  November  22nd,  1877. 

It  is  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sun- 
mental  Offerings  now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  next  mouSh,  om 
Christian  fiienda  will  kindly  embrace  the  first  Sabbath  in  FEBKCiax  fcf 
the  o 


vi.-|t(rfts  0f  i\t  giimt^  anir  Crtracts. 

1.  DEPAHTUEE8. 

The  Bev.  Williau  Lex  and  Mrs.  Lee  returning  to  Tkavaitcoke,  Soulh 
India,  embarked  for  Colombo,  per  Htesmer  Viceroy,  Norember  1 2th, 

The  Iter.  Williaic  BoBissoif,  appointed  to  YizxaAf  atau  ;  and  Bn. 
L  H.  Hackbb,  appointed  to  Nevook,  Travaneore,  South  India,  embarind  Ibi 
Madias,  per  Vicvroy,  November  ISth. 

The  Bev.  Alexuidee  Stracbam,  B.A.,  appointed  to  CAi.auTrA;  Btf- 
H.  CoLET,  appointed  to  A  i job  ah  ;  and  Uias  Pbotib,  prooeeding  to  Bsbhu- 
POHE,  Nortii  India,  embarked  for  Calontta,  per  Viceroy,  November  12th. 

The  Eev.  Thomas  Tatmh,  B.A.,  appointed  to  Hawkow,  North  China;  tni 
Rev.  E,  B.  Falueb,  M.A.,  prooaediug  as  paator  of  Union  Church,  Sbasobai, 
embarked  per  steamer  Oyphrtna,  November  19th. 

2.  DEATH  OF  MBS.  EDWABDS. 

Mrs.  Edwasos,  widow  of  tha  late  Bev.  Boqbbs  Edwasho,  of  Pokt  Euzi- 

BETQ,  has,  within  nine  montha  of  her  hnsband's  removal,  herself  passed  any. 

A  second  attack  of  paralysia  towards  the  close  of  September  left  her  nnoonsmoni 
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and  apMoUau,  and  on  Tlmnday,  tlio  27Ui  of  QuA  montli,  she  bieatliod  her  la*t. 
As  Uie  vife  of  &  muaioiury,  Urs.  Edwards,  for  mor?  than  half  a  omtarj, 
proved  husalf  a  faiOiAil  and  deroted  oo-worker  in  thu  Lotd'a  Tineysid. 

3.  DEATH  OF  THE  HEV.  EDSTCIND  OEISP. 

!Ftft]r-HX  yeari  ago — namsly,  on  the  8th  of  TSovemher,  I83I — tte  ^ttr-S. 
CsiSP,  hariiiK  ^esn  aoeepted  by  the  Sirecton«S  one  of  the  Sodety^a  mimoii- 
aries,  Muled  for  Bouth  India.  Ha  lahoored  saooMafoUy  at  1lfu)BAii,  Coubaco- 
KUic,  and  Bamoalorx.  While  lesiding  at  the  last  mentioiied  Station,  ih, 
Criap  oonunenced  a  semkuwyfor  the  training  trf  native  agents  for  miaainiworb, 
to  ^nhich  he  anbaaqueutly  devoted  the  chief  portien  of  his  time  and  effort.  He 
latmned  to  England  in  the  year  184S,  whither  Urs.  Crisp  had  praoeded  him, 
wlien,  on  gionnds  of  beftlth,  hia  oonneetion  with  the  Sooiet^  oeaaed.  Ur.  Ciitp 
then  OBderteok  the  paatorate  of  the  Independent  Chnroh  at  Qbakthau, 
Jiucolnahiie,  and  afterwards  remored  to  Eauso,  Uiddlesex,  whaM  he  died  on 
the  6th  of  Kovetnber  of  the  preeent  year. 

4.  TAHITI—DEATH  OF  QUEEN  POMABE. 

The  Bev.  J.  L.  Obbxn,  oudec  date  Papeete,  ^pt«mbBr  25th,  oonflrms  the 
aoDoonoeinent,  which  reached  England  by-telegram  some  weeks  ainoe,  of  the 
temoral  by  death  of  Qoeen  Fouabe.  Hewrites: — "As  the  Fceneii  steamer 
Begoud  leavee  onr  port  to-morrow  for  San  Fianoisco  with  special  despatohee  for 
France,  I  arail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  reporting  to  yon  an  item  of 
intelllgenoe  which  will  fill  the  Direotora,  aa  well  as  many  Meitde  of  the  Bodety, 
with  mournful  regret.  We  were  startled  on  Uke  morning  of  the  17th  of  tiie 
current  month  on  hearing  of  the  andden  death  of  Hek  Majesty  Queeit 
FouAKB  lY.,  in  whom  so  maoh  interest  and  sympathy  were  conoentrried  some 
thirty  ta  more  years  ago.  X  moat,  howerer,  oontent  myself  with  jnat  the 
report  of  the  fact,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  more  folly  by  the  m^  whidi 
learea  on  the  8th  proximo." 
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isEuiKjr.i;!v., 


/( it  repuiled  tliat  <dl  rtmittanea  q/  ContribtiluMi  he  maJe  to  th«  Bkt,  Boini 
BoBCraoiT,  Some  Secretary,  Mietion  Home,  Blomfidd  Street,  London,  B.C. ;  md 
that  if  am/  portion  o/theu  g\/lt  it  dt»igntd/ora  ^ecijk  object. /uU  parOcmlardlf^ 
the  pltux  and  purpoee  may  he  gioen,  Ch^tput  ehould  le  eroeted  Bank  o/  Emgbmi, 
«nd  Fud.ejia  Grden  made  paynUe  at  the  Omtral  Fori  Qfioe. 


Tatu  &  AijctARDBB,  PtinMn,  Chuov;  SnIUlDgi,  Chtaotrj  I^h^  It 
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